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SYl^ROLISM  OF  THE  TORAH 

''  ' Behold,  this  is  covenant',  saith  the  Lord.” 

The  Torah,  örtlich  is  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  and  a primary 
symbol  in  the  Synagogue,  is  as  meaningful  to  us  today  as  it  was  at  the  time 
it  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  for  it  serves  as  a pattern  for  living.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  constantly  changing,  the  truths  presented  in  the 
Torah  are  eternal.  A classic  example  of  this  is  the  Decalogue,  which  presents 
not  only  man's  relationshin  toward  God,  but  toward  his  fellow-men,  for  it  is 
used  as  the  Moral  Code  by  our  civilized  world. 

In  the  Sanctuary,  the  fact  that  the  Torah  is  the  core  of  Judaism  is 
apparent  by  its  central  place.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  Ark  is 
onened,  the  worshipper  is  awed  by  the  snlendor  and  majesty  of  the  adorned 
Scrolls  which  contain  the  Word  of  God.  As  the  Scroll  is  removed  from  the 
Ark  and  held  high,  man  fades  into  nothingness,  and  the  splendor  of  God's 
Word  manifests  itself  to  the  assembled  congregation. 

That  the  Torah  is  ”a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold  fast  to  it"  is 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  its  continuity  is  as  unbroken  as  the  laws  of 
nature,  for  gs  surely  as  day  follows  night,  so  does  the  first  verse  of  the 
Torah  follow  the  last.  The  reading  cycle  continues. .. an  unbroken  chain. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  Temple  has  brought  about  my  own  awareness 
of  the  Torah  and  its  meaning.  This  awareness  has  made  me  cognizant  of  the 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  my  heritage.  Law  and  ritual  have  taken  on  more 
significance  for  me  because  of  this  weekly  experience.  Believing  in  this 
Doctrine  has  taught  me  "to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  h\Mbly 
with  my  God." 
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‘Jt  hath  been  told  thee,  o man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 

of  thee:  Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  merr.v  urolL-  .1 
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ORGAN  PRELUDE  William  Trehy,  Organist 

MEDITATION  FOR  PARENTS 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of  parenthood.  Make  us 
mindful  of  its  many  responsibilities  that  we  may  reap  the  harvest  of  its  joys. 
Teach  us  to  understand  our  children  that  we  listen  patiently  to  what  they  have 
to  say  and  answer  their  questions  kindly.  Keep  us  from  interrupting  them  and 
contradicting  them  without  reason.  Make  us  courteous  as  we  would  have  them 
be  courteous.  Spare  us  from  hurting  the  feelings  of  our  children.  Forbid  that 
we  should  laugh  at  their  mistakes  or  resort  to  shame  and  ridicule  as  punishment. 

Guide  us  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  that  we  may  demonstrate  by  all  we  say 
or  do  that  honesty  produces  happiness.  Remove  from  us  all  meanness  that  we 
may  cease  to  nag,  and  when  we  are  out  of  sorts  help  us,  O Lord,  to  hold  our 
tongue. 

May  we  never  rob  our  children  of  the  opportunity  to  wait  upon  themselves, 
to  think,  to  choose  and  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Make  us  fair  and  just, 
considerate  and  companionable  to  our  children  that  they  will  have  a genuine 
esteem  of  us.  Make  us  fit  to  be  loved  and  emulated  by  our  children. 

With  all  Thy  gifts,  O Heavenly  Father,  give  us  calm  poise  and  self-control. 

PROCESSIONAL:  “MAH  TOVU”,  Cantor  David  Convisor  and  Choir 

Confirmants,  Oflicers,  Rabbi  and  Cantor 

OPENING  PRAYER  Iris  Goodman 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  Fathers:  With  trembling  hearts  we  approach  this 
sacred  altar  on  this  day  of  our  Consecration.  We  would  consecrate  our  hearts 
to  Thee.  Help  us  Thou  to  consecrate  also  our  lives  unto  Thy  service. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  kindness  unto  us  in  permitting  us  to  reach  this  day. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  understanding  which  leads  us  to  appreciate  its  blessing 
and  its  sacredness.  Bless  all  who  have  guided  us  in  the  path  that  leads  to  this 
altar.  Be  with  all  of  them,  present  and  absent,  who  have  loved  and  guided  us 
and  trained  us.  For  the  good  they  have  doןזe  us,  we  are  grateful  and  we  beseech 
Thy  blessing  for  them.  And  as  for  us,  help  us  so  to  live  as  to  make  a worthy 
recompense  for  all  they  have  done  to  us. 

May  the  emotions  of  this  hour  leave  their  deep  impression  on  our  souls  and 
our  minds.  May  the  significance  of  this  hour  be  deeply  graven  on  the  tablets 
of  our  hearts.  May  the  reverence  of  this  occasion  ever  help  us  to  lead  noble 
lives,  pious  lives,  useful  lives,  and  may  it  strengthen  us  as  to  be  able  always 
to  resist  all  temptations  and  to  conquer  all  evil. 

Be  Thou  with  the  words  of  our  mouths  on  this  day.  May  the  words  which 
we  speak  be  not  merely  utterances  of  lips  but  honest  and  true  confessions  of 
our  hearts.  We  ask  it  reverently,  we  pray  fervently.  Give  us  the  assurance  that 
Thou  art  with  us  and  Thou  wilt  guide- us  and  love  us.  AMEN. 

BLESSING  OF  FESTIVAL  LIGHTS  Arline  Merker,  Joyce  Weiss 

READING  OF  SHOVUOUS  SERVICE  Roherta  Kaplan,  Ellen  Simlell 
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maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates;  for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it. 

V.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour’s. 

BLESSINGS  AND  READING  OF  HAFTORAH 

Richard  Goldfarb,  Marion  Corwin 

Isaiah  42:1-12 

I have  put  My  spirit  upon  him.  He  shall  make  the  right  to  go  forth  to  the 
nations.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street.  A bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.  And  the  dimly  burning  wick  shall 
he  not  quench.  He  shall  make  the  right  to  go  forth  according  to  the  truth.  He 
shall  not  fail  nor  be  crushed.  Till  he  have  set  the  right  in  the  earth;  And  the 
isles  shall  wait  for  his  teaching. 

Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  He  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them 
forth.  He  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it.  And  spirit  to  them  that 
walk  therein;  I,  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness.  And  have  taken 
hold  of  thy  hand.  And  kept  thee,  and  set  thee  for  a covenant  of  the  people.  For 
a light  of  the  nations,  To  open  the  blind  eyes.  To  bring  out  the  prisoners  from 
the  dungeon.  And  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.  I am  the 
Lord,  that  is  My  name;  and  My  glory  will  I not  give  to  another.  Neither  My 
praise  to  graven  images.  Behold,  the  former  things  that  come  to  pass.  And  new 
things  do  I declare;  Before  they  spring  forth  I tell  you  of  them.  Sing  unto  the 
Lord  a new  song.  And  His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth;  Ye  that  go  down 
to  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein.  The  isles  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Let  the 
wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voice,  the  villages  that  Kedar  doth 
inhabit;  Let  the  inhabitants  of  Selah  exult.  Let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  And  declare  His  praise  in  the 
islands. 

RETURN  OF  THE  TORAH  : Choir 
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SenfAcce 

FLORAL  OFFERING  Linda  Speier 

These  flowers  are  the  symobl  of  innocence,  purity  and  beauty  of  character. 
They  tell  us  that  beauty  is  not  skin  deep,  but  it  f)ermeates  the  whole  flower. 
Character  is  not  a cloak  which  we  put  on  for  certain  occasions,  but  it  is  a 
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Alice  Krauthamer 


SHOVUOUS  PRAYER 


Union  Prayer  Book 

Thou,  0 Lord,  art  the  source  of  knowledge  and  truth.  Thy  laws  and 
commandments  enlighten  our  mind  and  show  us  the  path  of  righteousness.  On 
this  Festival  of  Shovuous  we  recall  the  day  when,  at  the  mountain  of  revelation, 
our  fathers  vowed  to  govern  their  will  by  Thine,  and  to  accept  those  ordinances 
by  which  man  may  nobly  live. 

In  all  the  centuries  that  followed.  Thy  law  was  never  forgotten  in  Israel. 
Our  fathers  meditated  on  it  day  and  night.  The  meaning  of  Thy  commandments 
grew  ever  clearer  to  them  as  the  generations  passed.  The  Torah  became  the 
treasured  inheritance  of  the  Congregation  of  Jacob. 

We  their  children,  love  Thy  law,  0 God.  Our  fathers  taught  it  diligently  so 
that  each  generation  might  understand  it  and  observe  it  in  joy.  On  this  day 
which  comemmorates  Thy  revelation,  we  bring  our  children  unto  Thine  altar 
to  declare  their  allegiance  to  Thee  and  Thy  commandments.  Be  Thou  with 
them  on  this  sacred  day.  Grant  that  Thy  word  proclaimed  of  old  becomes  a 
living  message  to  every  soul.  Now  and  throughout  their  lives  may  they  come 
with  clean  hands  and  pure  heart  to  ascend  Thy  holy  mountain.  Amen. 


Sentdce 

THE  PROCLAMATION  AND  BLESSINGS  Paul  Silverstein 

Deuteronomy  5:15־ 

And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them: 

Hear,  0 Israel,  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances  which  I speak  in  your  ears 
this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  observe  to  do  them.  The  Lord  our  God 
made  a covenant  with  us  in  Horeb.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenunl  with  our 
fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day.  The  Lord 
spoke  with  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  — I stood 
between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to  declare  unto  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord;  for  ye  were  afraid  because  of  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the  mount  — 

READING  OF  TORAH  (Decalogue) 

Martin  Cooper,  Joan  Rosensweig 

Exodus  20:1-14 

I.  And  God  spoke  all  these  words  saying:  I am  the  Lord,  Thy  God,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  1 1.  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a graven 
image,  nor  any  manner  of  likeness,  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  unto  them,  nor  serve  them;  for  I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous 
God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me;  and  showing  mercy  unto  the  thousandth 
generation  of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  My  commandments.  HI.  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain.  IV.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh 
day  is  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  manner 
of  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy 
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Songs  from  “Songs  We  Sing”  — Harry  Coopersmith 

1.  THE  CHILDREN — Guarantors  of  the  Torah  Harold  Emanuel 

When  Israel  stood  to  receive  the  Torah 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said  to  them: 

I am  giving  you  my  Torah,  Bring  me  good  guarantors  that 
you  will  guard  it,  and  I shall  give  it  to  you. 

They  said:  Our  fathers  are  our  guarantors. 

The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said  to  them: 
f Your  fathers  are  unacceptable  to  me. 

Abraham  is  unacceptable,  who  said  “Whereby  shall  I know”  (Gen.  15:8) 
Isaac  is  unacceptable  to  me,  because  he  loved  Esau  and  1 
^ hated  him,  and  Jacob  is  unacceptable  who  said  “My  way  is 

hid  from  the  Lord.”  (Isa.  40:27) 

Yet  bring  me  good  guarantors  and  I shall  give  it  to  you. 

They  said  to  Him:  : 

Master  of  the  universe,  our  prophets  are  our  guarantors. 

He  said  to  them: 

The  prophets  are  unacceptable  to  me:  It  is  written: 

“The  rulers  transgressed  against  Me,  the  prophets  also  prophesied  by 
Baal.”  (Jer.  2:8) 

Yet  bring  me  good  guarantors  and  1 shall  give  it  to  you. 

They  said:  Behold,  our  children  are  our  guarantors. 

The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said: 

They  are  certainly  good  guarantors. 

For  their  sake  I give  the  Torah  to  you. 

Just  as  our  forefathers  stood  at  Mount  Sinai  and  promised  to  observe  and 
heed  the  commandments  written  in  the  Torah,  thus  do  we  Thy  children  con- 
* secrate  our  lives  to  the  sacred  teachings  of  Thy  Law.  Together,  with  all  gen- 

erations  of  the  faithful,  on  this  Festival  of  Giving  of  the  Law,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves  to  become  servants  of  God.  Ivdu  avday  adonoy.  Serve  ye,  the  Lord,  ye 
.>  servants  of  God  for  ours  is  a sacred  heritage  bestowed  upon  us  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Song:  TORAH  LANU 

Ha-le-lu-ya  (2)  Iv-du  avday  Adonoy 

Torah  lanu  mo-ro-sho 

Torah  lanu  ve-hee  ke-do-sho  (refrain) 

Shiru-lo  zam-ru-lo  * 

Ro-nu-lo  ho-du-lo  (refrain) 

B’ma-a-niad  har  Sinai 
Shorn  nigleh  Adonoy  (refrain) 

2.  ISRAEL  AND  TORAH  ARE  ONE Harvey  Buchbinder 

Since  that  fateful  day  when  Israel  received  the  Torah  at  Mount  Sinai,  the 
fate  of  Israel  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  Torah.  Many  times  in  the  course 
of  their  long  history  did  the  nations  of  the  earth  strive  to  wean  them  away 
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part  of  our  being  which  guides  us  in  our  actions  when  we  are  alone  as  well  as 
in  public.  These  flowers  are  symbols  of  innocence.  They  tell  us  to  be  honest, 
clean  in  body,  and  clean  in  thought.  The  product  of  good  character  is  a good 
name,  which  like  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  is  wafted  far  and  wide. 

There  are  three  crowns,  we  are  told;  the  crown  of  the  Torah,  the  crown  of 
priesthood  and  the  crown  of  royalty,  but  the  crown  of  a good  name  exceeds 
them  all.  Wealth  without  a good  name,  power  without  character,  position  and 
influence  when  not  founded  on  goodness,  merit  or  virtue  may  fast  for  a while, 
hut  are  worthless  when  judged  by  the  eternal  standards.  Goodness  is  like  the 
fragrance  of  a rose.  It  is  a distinction  to  him  who  has  it;  it  blesses  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

As  we  deposit  these  fragrant  flowers  before  the  altar,  we  mean  it  to  be  our 
pledge  to  cultivate  good  character,  to  seek  to  earn  the  esteem  of  mankind  and 
be  deserving  of  the  crown  of  a good  name. 

FLORAL  OFFERING  Sharon  Ostrin 

Heavenly  Father:  These  sweet  and  lovely  flowers  that  we  have  laid  at 
Thy  shrine  are  but  the  tokens  of  that  which  is  sweeter  and  lovelier.  For  what 
is  sweeter  than  Thy  presence?  What  is  lovelier  than  Thou? 

We  feel  that  these  flowers  are  speaking  to  us.  In  accents,  tender  and  touch- 
ing,  they  bid  us:  “Children  of  God,  be  ye  holy  and  sweet  and  pure.  Even  as 
the  flowers  are  fragrant,  so  also  be  your  young  lives  fragrant.” 

And  seeing  these  flowers  upon  Thine  altar,  we  are  reminded  of  the  offering 
that  our  fathers,  in  bygone  ages,  would  bring  this  day  unto  their  holy  Temple. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  rich  wheat  harvest  were,  on  this  day,  laid  at  that  far-off 
shrine. 

May  we  in  like  fashion  consecrate  unto  Thee  the  first  fruits  of  our  lives. 
Fill  us,  we  pray  Thee,  with  that  spirit  of  devotion  and  holiness,  help  us  to  offer 
ourselves  day  by  day.  Help  us  to  offer  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  people 
and  our  country  to  achieve  that  promised  land  of  lasting  world  peace  with 
plenty  for  all.  Amen. 

FLORAL  HYMN  Confirmants  and  Choir 

Lord,  into  Thy  sacred  dwelling  enter  we  this  holy  day; 

While  our  hearts  with  joy  are  swelling,  at  Thine  altar  flowers  we  lay 

Tokens  of  the  pledge  we  render  to  the  laws  our  fathers  heard. 

When  at  Sinai  they  did  tender  fealty  unto  Thy  word. 

Lord,  confirm  in  us,  we  pray  Thee,  such  unfaltering  faith  and  love! 

As  our  fathers  showed  before  Thee,  when  against  their  foes  they  strove. 

Wealth  and  life  did  they  surrender,  for  the  treasure  Thou  didst  give: 

O may  we,  too,  gladly  tender  faithful  service  while  we  live. 

Make  us  each  a firm  defender  of  Thy  Torah,  true  and  pure; 

That  it  always  may  engender  love  and  hope,  and  faith  secure. 

May  within  us  live  its  spirit,  lead  us  onward  in  the  right! 

That  the  nations  may  revere  it,  and  all  wrongs  be  put  to  flight. 

Presented  by  Confirmation  Class  and  Choir 
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A law  of  life 

The  Lord  has  planted  in  us; 

Lord  Almighty  God,  Lord  Almighty  God 

Have  mercy,  have  mercy 

Most  merciful  and  kind 

Forgive  us  and  give  us 

The  land  for  which  we  pine. 

5.  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION  DEMANDS  A PURE  HEART 

Marcia  Baron 

The  prophets  taught  our  ancestors  the  meaning  of  God’s  love  for  His  people. 
Even  though  Israel  transgressed  against  the  Torah,  his  punishment  was  not 
one  of  revenge,  like  the  punishment  of  an  angry  parent  who  vents  his  spleen 
on  his  child  unmercifully,  unjustly.  God’s  punishment  of  Israel  was  a chastise- 
ment  of  love.  How  He  pleaded  with  Israel  through  His  servants,  the  Prophets, 
to  desist  from  doing  evil.  “O  sinful  nation,  a people  laden  with  iniquity.  A seed 
of  evildoers.  Children  that  deal  corruptly;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord.  They 
are  turned  away  backward!” 

How  often  did  the  Prophets  appeal  to  Israel 
“Wash  you,  make  you  clean 
Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
From  before  mine  eyes;  Cease  to  do  evil 
Learn  to  seek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed 
Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow  . . 

Israel  heeded  the  words  of  the  Prophets  and  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness. 
They  prayed:  “Purify  our  hearts  to  serve  Thee  in  truth”: 

Song:  “Ve-ta-her  li-hay-nu  le’ov-de-choh  be-e-emes.” 

6.  THE  JOY  OF  THE  ANSWERED  PRAYER  Joyce  Weiss 

God  heard  Israel’s  prayer,  just  as  he  heeds  the  prayers  of  all  who  come 
before  His  presence  with  a pure  heart  and  with  clean  hands.  God  hears  the 
prayers  of  those  who  are  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  and  with  themselves. 
Prayer  from  time  immemorial  has  always  been  a form  of  self-inventory.  It  is 
a self-judgment.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  prayer,  “Tefilah  . 
We  pray  in  order  to  remind  us  of  the  ethical  goal  of  perfection  to  which  we 
should  constantly  strive.  When  we  pray,  we  ask  ourselves,  what  have  we  done 
to  improve  ourselves  since  the  last  time  we  prayed.  How  great  is  our  joy  when 
God  hears  our  prayers,  when  we  realize  that  every  day  in  every  way  we  are 
growing  more  and  more  in  the  image  of  God,  becoming  better  for  God  is. good, 
becoming  more  honest,  because  God  is  truth,  becoming  more  kind  because 
God  is  kindness.  When  our  prayers  have  been  answered,  we  feel  like  breaking  ^ 
forth  in  song  and  dance. 

Song:  SO-VE-VUNI  — SURROUND  ME! 

So-ve-vu-ni  la-hat  esh  ho-e-ret 
Ra-ke-du  lee  shir  ya-chid 
Zeh  ha-ze-rner  zeh  vayn  acher-od 
Ayn  acher  od  le-ta-mid. 

Sing,  sing,  sing  in  chorus 
Sing  in  chorus  without  end 
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from  the  Torah.  Idolatrous  nations  tempted  them  with  sensual  and  licentious 
practices  which  were  violations  of  the  Commandments,  but  our  people,  doggedly 
and  stubbornly,  held  fast  to  the  way  of  life  prescribed  in  the  Torah.  Today,  we 
march  together  ,strong  in  our  faith  in  One  God,  united  by  a common  loyalty 
to  God  and  Torah.  Indeed  Israel  and  Torah  are  One. 

Song:  YISRAEL  VE-ORAITHA 

Yis-roel  Ve-0-raütha  chad-hu 
Torah  orah  ha-le-lu-ya. 

3.  TORAH  CRADLED  BY  ISRAEL  Robert  Steinman 

Fortified  by  our  love  of  the  Commandments,  known  more  intimately  as 
Mitzvos  — we  have  survived  the  hate  and  persecution  of  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  Our  people  never  forgot  the  land  which  cradled  them  as  a Kingdom 
of  Priests  and  a holy  nation.  It  became  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
a promised  land  where  our  people  could  realize  the  fulfillment  of  their  fondest 
dreams.  There  came  a time  when  the  hosts  which  rose  up  against  them  became 
too  strong  for  them.  They  had  become  weak  because  they  abandoned  the  way 
of  life  prescribed  in  the  Torah.  Like  a scourge  in  the  hands  of  God,  first  Assyria, 
later  Babylonia,  drove  them  from  their  land  and  made  them  wanderers  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of  their  humiliation  and  the  degradation  of 
exile,  their  pursuers  ordered  them  to  sing  the  beautiful  song  of  the  Levites 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  the  Temple  at  Mount  Zion. 

Sing  unto  us  of  the  Songs  of  Zion 

But  their  only  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm: 

How  can  we  sing  in  a strange  land? 

When  our  Temple  lies  in  ruin  and  our  Land  is  desolate. 

Song:  SHIRU  LANU 

Shiru  lanu  mi-shiray  Tzion 
A ich  na-shir  al  ad-mas  na-chor 

4.  GOD  IS  EVERYWHERE  Arlene  Merker 

Amidst  our  sorrow  and  desolation  God  sent  us  prophets  who  filled  us  with 
hope  and  courage.  “Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  O my  people,  said  the  Lord. 
Thy  sin  is  forgiven.  Thou  has  paid  double  for  all  thy  transgression.”  Your  period 
of  mourning  is  over,  all  is  not  lost.  God  has  not  abandoned  you.  God  may 
be  found  even  in  exile.  You  need  but  turn  to  Him  wherever  you  are,  and  He 
will  answer  you.  Is  He  not  everywhere?  Does  not  His  glory  fill  the  whole 
earth?  Therefore,  do  not  despair.  Arouse  yourselves  and  go  up  to  your  land. 
God’s  will,  as  revealed  in  the  Torah,  is  a Law  of  Life  and  a Law  of  Truth. 
With  it  we  shall  be  restored  to  our  former  glory. 

Song:  ALU  — ARISE 
Arise,  arise,  and  mingle  in  the  throng 
We  go  to  our  land 
With  dancing  and  with  song 
A law  of  truth 
The  Lord  has  granted  to  us; 
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Sylvia  Geffen 


Song:  OIF’N  PRIPITCHOK 


Solo  by 


By  the  fireside,  where  the  embers  glow 
Through  the  wintry  days 
There  the  teacher  softly  with  the  little  ones 
Chants  the  Alef-bays.  There  . . . (refrain) 

Learn  your  lessons  well 

Remember,  precious  ones 

The  letter  of  God’s  Law 

Chant  ye  once  again,  and  yet  once  again 

Kometz  Alef-aw.  Chant  ye  once  . . . (refrain) 

When  you  are  older  grown 
Oh,  my  little  ones. 

You  will  one  day  know 
All  the  tender  love  and 
All  the  burning  hope 
That  in  these  letters  glow. 

All  the  . . . (refrain) 

9.  SABBATH  — A KEY  TO  JEWISH  SURVIVAL  Sandra  Seigel 

Our  Torah  consists  of  two  kinds  of  commandments,  those  which  relate 
between  man  and  God  and  those  which  relate  between  man  and  his  fellow 
men.  One  is  a vertical  relationship  and  the  other  is  a horizontal  one.  Moral 
laws  such  as  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  “Thou  shalt  not  murder,”  ‘ Thou  shalt 
not  put  a stumbling  block  before  the  blind  nor  curse  the  deaf,”  are  horizontal 
commandments.  There  are  many  ritual  commandments  which  have  filled  our 
lives  with  joy  and  beauty,  with  poetry  and  meaning.  One  of  these  command- 
ments  is,  “Remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy.”  Ritual  is  the  greatest  peda- 
gogic  device  of  all  times.  By  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  through  ritual  and  cere- 
monial,  we  sanctify  God  and  life  itself.  On  Sabbath  eve  our  people  glorify  the 
Sabbath  in  song  and  verse.  Behold,  we  sing,  “I  am  prepared  to  sanctify  the 
» Sabbath  as  Thou  didst  command  us  in  the  Torah  . . .” 

Song:  HINE-NEE  — BEHOLD! 

Hi-ne-nee  mu-chan  un-zu-man 
Kmo  she-ko-suv  ba-torah 
Hi-ne-nee  mu-chan  um-zu-man 
Uk-dash-tem  lo-chem  es  yom  ha-shabbos. 

Hi-ne-nee  mu-chan  um-zu-man.  , 

10.  BELIEF  IN  THE  MESSIANIC  ERA  — A KEY  TO 

JEWISH  SURVIVAL  Lynne  Brown 

Jewish  history  is  the  story  of  the  desolate  daughter  of  Zion,  eternally  on 
the  march,  in  search  of  the  fulfillment  of  her  age  old  hopes  and  dreams.  She 
dreams  of  an  age  when  all  the  world  will  serve  God  and  become  bound 
together  in  their  common  worship.  She  dreams  of  a day  in  which  universal 
justice  will  reign  supreme  and  no  nation  will  learn  war  any  more.  She  dreams 
of  an  era  of  security  for  all  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth,  amongst  whom 
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Naught  can  stop  us  now,  my  friend 
Now  our  hearts  have  caught  on  fire 
From  the  moon,  and  from  the  choir. 

Dance  around  me,  flames  and  ranging  fire 
I shall  join  in  dance  ere  long 
j Hear  my  singing,  hear  my  heart’s  desire 

Hear  my  feel  repeat  its  song. 

7.  WHEN  WILL  THE  MESSIAH  COME?  Malcolm  Mintz 

In  the  year  70  of  the  Common  Era,  our  people  were  driven  from  their  land 
into  slavery  and  exile.  For  almost  two  thousand  years,  they  were  a people 
without  a country.  They  became  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  many 
lands,  they  found  a haven  of  refuge.  In  other  lands,  they  were  haled  and  hounded, 
ultimately  told  to  leave  and  find  a new  home.  Throughout  their  wanderings, 
they  believed  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  mystical  son  of  David  who 
would  gather  together  the  remnants  of  Israel  and  lead  them  back  to  the  land 
promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  When  life  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when 
it  became  altogether  too  hard  to  bear,  it  was  their  faith  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  that  sustained  them  and  kept  them  alive.  Ihus  was  their  will  to  live 
and  hope  in  the  future  forged  on  the  anvil  of  trial  and  tribulation.  They  lived 
only  for  the  day  when  their  Messiah  would  come  and  lead  them  forth  to  their 
own  homeland  and  transform  them  once  again  into  a nation  on  their  own 
soil.  When  will  the  Messiah  come?  When  will  we  be  a nation? 

Song:  Ma-tai  yoh-vo  ha-mo-shi-ach 

Ma-tai  ni-yeh  ni-yeh  le-am  (2) 

B’ad  a-tzah-nu  rak  ya-va,  Ya-vo  Ya-vo 
B’ ad  artzanu  yah-va  hani-shi-ach 
Binyan  ar-tzay-nu. 

8.  TORAH  — SECRET  OF  JEWISH  SURVIVAL  Frances  Feldman 

One  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  all  times  was  the  survival  of  our  people  in 
the  face  of  so  many  insurmountable  odds.  How  often  we  approached  the  point 
of  our  annihilation.  Yet,  we  outlived  all  of  those  tyrants  and  dictators  who 
sought  to  destroy  us.  They  accused  us  of  possessing  a secret  magical  charm. 
But  it  was  not  made  from  gold,  or  silver  or  wood.  It  was  our  love  of  Torah 
and  our  study  of  the  Torah  which  gave  us  courage  and  hope  to  withstand 
every  trial  and  persecution.  As  soon  as  the  Jewish  child  could  talk,  he  was 
brought  to  ■the  House  of  Study,  the  Beis  Hamidrash,  wrapped  in  a prayer  shawl 
in  the  arms  of  his  father.  He  was  given  a sacred  book  with  honey  smeared  on 
a page  and  he  was  told  to  bend  down  and  lick  the  honey.  How  sweet  it  tasted! 
So,  too,  are  the  words  of  the  Torah  sweet  to  the  palate,  !.earn  well,  my  son, 
the  holy  letters  “Komatz  Aleph  Aw”.  From  early  morning  to  sundown,  the 
teacher  transmits  Torah  to  the  little  ones,  lovingly  patiently,  he  teaches  each 
letter,  each  vowel,  the  tools  for  mastery  of  the  Torah.  At  a time  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  stee})ed  in  illiteracy  and  superstition,  our  people  were  literate 
and  versed  in  Torah,  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  of  all  times. 

“Learn  your  lessons  well 
Remember  the  letters  of  God’s  Law.” 
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Song:  SHIR  HÄMAALOS 

Shir  ha-ma-alus  B’shuv  Adonoy 
es  shivas  tziyon  ha-yee-nu 
Ke-chol-mim.  Oz  yimulay 
Schok  peenu,  ul-sho-nay-nu 
Reenoh.  Oz  yom-ru  ba-go-yim 
hig-dil  Adonoy  la-a-sos  im-eleh 
hig-dil  Adonoy  la-asos  imoh-nu 
ho-yee-nu  se-may-chim. 

Who  sow  in  tears,  with  joy  shall  reap 
Though  hearing  precious  seed  they  weep 
While  going  forth,  yet  shall  they  sing 
When  coming  back,  their  sheaves  they  bring. 


Certificates  of  Confirmation  Morris  Emanuel,  President,  Temple  B’nai  Israel 

Herbert  Cohn,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 

For  Sisterhood  Esther  Cropper,  Past  President  of  Sisterhood 

For  Men’s  Club  Bert  Miller,  Past  President  of  Men's  Club 

SALUTE  TO  CONFIRM  ANTS  Rabbi  Abraham  Ruderman 

ADORATION  Cantor  David  Convisor  and  Choir 

Union  Prayer  Book  — Page  202 

AYN  KELOHENU  AU 

Ayn  kay-lo-hay-nu  No-de  lay-lo-hay-nu  At-to  hu  E-lo-hay-nu 

Ayn  ka-do-nay-nu  No-de  la-do-nay-nu  At-to  hu  A-do-nay-nu 

Ayn  k’mal-kay-nu  No-de  Vmal-kay-nu  At-to  hu  Mal-kay-nu 

Ayn  k’mo-shee-ay-nu.  No-de  Vmo-shee-ay-nu.  Atto  hu  Mo-shee-ay-nu. 

Mee  chay-lo-hay-nu  Bo-ruch  E-lo-hay-nu 

Mee  cha-do-nay-nu  Bo-ruch  Ado-nay-nu 

Mee  ch' mal-kay-nu  Bo-ruch  Mal-kay-nu 

Mee  ch' mo-shee-ay-nu.  Bo-ruch  Mo-shee-ay-nu. 

BENEDICTION  Rabbi  Abraham  Ruderman 

RECESSIONAL  Confirmanls,  Rabbi,  Cantor  and  Officers 
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she  wiU  abo  dwell  in  safety  in  her  own  land.  Peace  and  Justice  will  reign 
supreme  and  the  children  of  Israel  will  be  at  home  everywhere  on  earth,  in 
America,  in  Japan  and  in  Egypt.  This  is  the  rahpsody  of  history  which  the 
Jewish  mother  sings  as  she  cradles  her  child  to  sleep.  Not  one  of  ® children 
wiU  know  the  meaning  of  hunger  and  want.  Raisins,  almonds,  and  honey  will 
be  served  to  all  in  abundance.  The  white  kid  of  security,  the  good  life  which 
is  inspired  by  a faith  in  God,  will  ever  be  present  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 
Sleep,  therefore,  my  little  one,  sleep  in  peace,  for  there  will  be  none  to  make 
you  afraid. 

Song:  ROJINKES  MIT  MANDLEN 

Solo  by  Sylvia  Geffen 

In  the  evening  shadows 

The  daughter  of  Zion 

Sits  widowed  and  lonely 

Her  babe  on  her  knee 

Gently,  she  cradles  her  small  one 

Her  scion 

And  sings  him  to  sleep  with  a sweet  melody  . . . Ah 


Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  the  soft  winds  blow 
'Neath  your  cradle  a kid  stands  white  as  snow  . . . 

The  little  kid  went  on  a journey 
And  brought  my  slumbering  son 
Raisins,  almonds  and  honey 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 

11.  COMPENSATIONS  OF  HISTORY  Abraham  Pollackov 

The  world  is  filled  with  compensations.  Our  generation  has  witnessed  the 
most  terrible  crime  against  our  people  in  all  of  its  4,000  years  of  history.  No 
Pharaoh,  no  Haman,  no  Torquemada  compares  in  sheer  cruelty  to  our  people 
than  Hitler.  How  can  we  forget  the  destruction  of  six  million  Jews  in  the 
concentration  camps  and  the  gas  chambers  of  Europe.  Driven  by  a sense  of 
guilt  for  having  allowed  one  nation  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  civilization,  the 
United  Nations  on  November  29,  1947  passed  a resolution  giving  birth  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  At  last,  llie  words  of  the  Prophet  were  fulfilled. 

“Lift  up  thine  eyes  'round  about  and  see: 

They  are  all  gathered  together  and  come  to  thee. 

Thy  sons  come  from  far 

And  thy  daughters  are  borne  on  the  sod." 

During  these  first  9 years  in  the  life  of  the  infant  State  of  Israel,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  bloom,  and  the  barren  hills  have  been  planted  with  forests. 
Two  million  Jews  have  returned  to  their  land.  This  is  a time  to  rejoice  and 
thank  God.  For  the  words  of  prophecy  have  been  fulfilled:  We  too  sing  with 
the  Psalmist: 

Who  sow  in  tears,  with  joy  shall  reap 
Though  bearing  precious  seed  they  weep 
While  going  forth,  yet  shall  they  sing 
When  c'^ming  back,  their  sheaves  they  bring. 
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ORDER  OF  CONFIRMATION  SERVICE 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE  — SHEVUOTH  5717 

JUNE  k.  19S7  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Organ 

Prelude 

A.  W.  Binder 

Choir: 

MaTovu 

Lewandowski 

Rabbi : 

Page  183 

- Procession  of  Confirmands  - 

Choir : 

Borchu 

Spicker 

OPENING  PRAYER  - written  by: 

STEVEN  MAIER 

Rabbi  : 

Pages  187  and  186 

Choir: 

Shema 

Tradi tional 

PRAYER 

on  ״G-D”  - written  by: 

LINDA  SONNENFELD 

Rabb i : 

Pages  188  to  190 

Choi r : 

Mi-Chomocho 

Tradi t i onal 

Rabbi : 

Pages  191  and  190,  5th  paragraph 

Choir : 

Vay edaber 

Lewandowski 

Rabb i : 

Page  190,  last  paragraph 

PRAYER 

on  "TORAH”  - written  by: 

LUCY  HANAU 

Choir : 

Hashkivenu 

Zilberts 

Rabbi : 

Pages  192  to  194»  198,  201 

PRAYER 

on  "PEACE״  - written  by: 

EDMUND  imNTELL 

Rabbi : 

Page  201 

- Silent  Devotion  - 

Choir : 

May  the  Words 

Fromm 

Cantor 

: Kiddush 

PRAYER 

FOR  PARENTS  - written  by: 

ELEANOR  CHAMBERS. 

Choir: 

Toras  Adonoi 

Lewandowski 

Rabb i י ; 

s Sermon  and  Blessing  of  Confirmands 

Choir : 

"Entreat  Me  Not  To  Leave  Thee" 

Gounod 

Rabbi , 

Cantor  and  Choir:  Adoration 

Stark 

Rabbi  : 

Mourners*  Service 

Mr.  Morris  A,  Engel,  President 
Mrs.  Gerdy  Kleinman, 

President  of  P.A, 
Richard  Schepard 
Lucy  Hanau 

Schwartz ' 

RICHARD  SCHEPARD 


Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Presentation  of  Bibles 

Explanation  of  Gift  to  Temple 
Presentation  of  Gift  to  Temple 

Choir:  Adon  Olom 

CLOSING  PRAYER  - written  by: 

Benedict i on 


- Recessional  ״ 


Steve—  # 1. 

Men  have  progreseed  greatly  over  the  year■  and  the  eenturies.  At  one 
time,  phyeioal  powere  and  fitness  to  do  battle  were  the  sl|:n8  and  degrees 
of  manhood;  the  war-like  were  considered  superior  and  the  weak  suffered• 

When  the  test  of  fitness  was  sucoessfully  oompleted  by  a young  man,  he  was 
initiated  Into  the  tribe  of  his  people• 

In  our  time,  we  continue  to  encounter  eere.ionies  of  initiation  and  gra- 
duaticn  but  the  manner  of  Judging  fitness  have  been  radically  altered• 

Within  Judaism  the  concept  of  Confirmation  is  very  old  but  the  meaning  is 
new  and  modem•  We  Judge  only  on  the  ability  to  understand,  to  appreciate, 


to  ‘•feel"  the  hlsttry  and  tradAtlons  of  our  people;  a oonflrraant  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  not  his  prowess  In  battle  but  his  moral  courage  on  the 
issues  which  face  us  all,  living  in  a modem  day  and  age.  We  ask:  has  the 
Jewish  child  learned,  has  he  gained  Insight,  does  he  appreciate,  Is  he 
ready  to  undertake  and  demonstrate  his  love  for  his  faith  in  actual,  real- 
Istlc  terms?  But,  pebhaps  nost  important  tf  all,  has  the  Jewish  child  come 
to  the  point  of  sayings  I am  proud  of  my  Jewishness,  it  means  something  to 
me  and,  in  the  years  to  come,  I shall  not  surrender  the  rights  and  privl- 
leges  which  are  mine  as  a member  of  the  Jewish  community I 

It  Is  this  declaration  which  we  profess  this  day  of  our  Confirmation. 
We  have  studied,  we  have  listened,  we  have  Joined  in  Jewish  fellowship  and, 
we  hope,  we  are  the  better  for  It.  We  do  know  thlss  that  only  in  sincerity 
do  we  come  before  this  congregation  this  sacred  evening;  that  the  word■ 
which  we  utter  are  full  of  meaning  and  significance  for  each  of  us.  The 
right  and  honor  to  stand  on  this  pulpit  Is  not  lightly  given  and  we  are 
aware  of  our  sacred  purpose.  The  sincerity  of  our  words  Is  only  matched 
by  the  siticerity  of  our  hearts. 

To  me.  to  all  of  us,  Conflrraati  n is  not  an  event  but  a link  In  a 
otiain  of  circumstance  which  leads  not  to  a single  ceremony  but  to  the  end 


of  dedication.  To  me  it  is  a graduation  but,  as  In  all  graduations,  it  is 
merely  a step  which  leads  to  a new  beginning. 


Btateraent  on  God.  Linda  S.  # 2• 

Whan  X wa0  a sraall  ohiXd  X ttiought  of  God  as  a man  with  a long  whits 
bsard,  sitting  in  hsaven  and  loolting  down  upon  mankind,  X thouf^ht  that  He 
controlled  ♦he  weather  by  turning  switches  off  and  on.  But,  as  X grow  old- 
er,  so  does  my  conception  of  God  raate^T this  18  only  natural  for  me  as  an 
Indiwldual.  Xt  was  the  same  for  peoples  and  religions  all  over  the  world. 
Borne  believed  In  many  gods,  others  worshipped  idolsj  in  ancient  days  it 
was  the  custom  to  pray  to  a tree,  a stone  or  the  sun.  And  still  others, 
Jews  among  them,  believe  in  One  God.  But,  in  every  way,  the  basic  idea  18 
the  same{  although  people  worship  God  in  different  ways  they  all  feel  that 
there  must  be  some  Power  that  con trolls  the  Universe,  Xn  short,  the  belief 

in  God  18  to  be  found  in  every  human  being. 

Prayer  18  the  manner  in  which  we  speak  to  Him,  Borne  speak  in  terms  of 
hope,  want,  despair;  others  worship  because  of  fear  of  Him.  Xn  most  in- 
stances,  we  raise  our  voices  to  God  In  thanksgiving,  knowing  that  He  is 
the  source  of  all  our  blessings.  Some  lower  ghems elves  before  the  Corse 
to  speak  while  our  own  orthodox  brethren  lay  Tefillln  every  monrlng;  some 
attend  religious  services  severaü.  times  or  once  A day  while  others  come  to 
the  Sanctuary  only  at  specified  hours.  But,  of  p1*lmary  importance,  is  thil^ 
it  matters  not  by  which  language  or  physical  symbol^  we  voice  our  hopes  an«; 
dreams  and  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  as  long  as  the  oongregatl >n  is 
Joined  together  by  a common  ideal,  a common  belief,  a unified  purpose.  To 
pray  without  ones  fellow  Jews  18,  to  me,  unacceptable  for  only  the  fellow- 
ship  of  Israel  can  give  me  that  sense  of  belonging  which  X cherish  with  al. 

my  heart/. 

When  God  is  sought.  He  18  to  be  found.  Ho  18  within  this  Sanctuary 
as  He  is  within  our  hearts;  He  guides  our  lives  and  destinies  as  Indlvi- 
duals  and  as  a people.  God  is  everywhere  and  in  everyone;  He  18  constant- 
ly  creating.  He  creates  for  our  good  and  wlfare;  He  encourages  that  sense 
of  honor  and  pride  Which  Joins  us  all,  one  to  the  other,  as  human  beings 
created  In  the  Hi  vine  Image,  To  .bt־־m  part  nf  this  belAif , tlil  ft־  grtiup 
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STATEMENT  ON  TORAH  LÖCY  #3 

Due  to  my  limited  knowledge,  experience  end  lack  of 
understanding  I,  a girl  of  13,  can  not  discuss  adequately  the 
meaning  of  Torah•  For  it  would  take  a lifetime  of  study,  which 
I am  only  now  beginning,  to  fully  appreciate  the  teachings  to  be 
found  within  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law♦ 

״Torah"  is  a word  which  I have  heard  from  earliest 
childhood,  much  like  any  other  Jewish  boy  or  girl•  At  first, 
it  implied  only  a large  end  heavy  scroll  which  was  placed  in  the 
confines  of  the  Holy  Ark;  that  Ark  which  is  the  central  point  of 
our  Synagogue  structure•  But  as  I grew  older,  I began  to  discover 
that  Torah  means  much  more;  that,  in  truth,  the  Paalmist  was  correct 
in  stating  that  "her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  lead  to  peace•"  Torah,  then,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a guide  to  a full,  well  ordered  and  appreciable  life•  People 
who  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Torah  are  not  always  rewarded  with 
money,  physical  or  material  goods,  but,  more  Important,  with  a warm 
inside- feeling•  This  feeling  comes  only  when  one  knows  that  he  has 
done  the  right  and  best  thing  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 
everyone  else•  This,  in  short,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Torah  made 
modern:  Thou  shalt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself• 

We,  being  confirmed  this  eve,  realize  that  the  Torah  should 
be  a part  of  our  lives  and  we  will  try  to  put  the  teachings  of  the 
Toiah  into  practice•  We  will  hand  down  these  teachings  to  our 
children  so  that  they  may  also  be  enriched,  a s they  take  the  lesson 
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of  our  faith  to  heart.  For,  we  now  realize  that  the  Torah  is  more 
than  an  object  placed  in  an  Ark;  it  is  a source  of  inspiration  and 
a guide  to  a better  way  of  life. 


Ed  # 4 


The  greatest  gift  which  may  be  granted  unto  any  people  or  nation  is 
one  of  Peace•  It  is  in  hope■  of  this  ideaa  that  we  have  just  come  to  thi 
point  in  our  serrioe  of  asking  that  peace  be  granted  unto  our  country 
and  unto  us  as  oiti  ^ens  of  a free  land.  But,  peace  can  not  be  achieved 
only  through  prayer;  action  rauvt  be  a part  of  our  desire  to  bring  eeouril 
and  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  all  our  loved  ones.  A man,  in  order  tc 
build  for  peace,  must  have  a firm  belief  in  goodness,  gentleness,  faith 
and  justice. 

In  every  age  and  land  there  have  been  those  who  have  sought  to  pro- 
mote  their  own  welfare  at  the  expense  of  others.  Tyrants  have  risen  in 
every  era  of  mankind*■  history;  they  have  hurt  the  good  with  their  eelfii 
greed  and  lust  for  power.  And  yet,  it  is  amazing  to  see  and  realize  thai 
not  even  one  of  the  tyrants  of  the  past  has  ever/  succeeded/  in  bringing 
lasting  peace  and  security  to  his  people,  no  matter  how  good  he  may  have 
appeared  at  the  beginning.  If  one  does  not  talkie  to  heart  the  responsibi; 
ties  of  leadership,  a man  can  not  lead  his  people  into  better  and  more  s< 
cure  times.  Peace  may  only  be  achieved  if  people  are  allowed  to  work  ou* 
their  0%m  futures. 

Within  Judaism,  the  oonoppt  of  peace  is  all-important.  The  words  o: 
the  prophet  that  the  "swords  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spea 
into  pruning  hooks"  points  to  the  time  when  all  men  shall  Ive  quietly  an• 
securely,  when  hurt  and  heartaahe  shall  have  dissapeared  from  the  face  o; 
the  earth.  It  18  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  we  younger  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel  shall  live  to  see  that  great  age;  when,  as  was  proms 

1 ״ ■ 
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ed  long  ago,  the  Kingdom  of  C^od  ahall  be  established  on  earth  forever. 

f 

is  to  this  deal  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  this  sacred  mement  of  our  liv 
that  we,  the  younger  generation  ay  see  a better  day  and  live  more  whole 

I 

some  lives.  It  is  in  our  power  to  bring  a better  world  into  being,  if  w 
believe  that  God  is  to  bo  found  in  every  man, that  the  will  for  brothorho  ^ 

i.ay  be  brought  from  the  cono9^כt  of  an  ideal  into  reality.  As  strong  and  i 
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gSAIE*tS«־.T.  Sä.  EtftEMTS.  Klaanor  ^ 5 

I «m  «petlng  for  th.  Confirmation  01...  of  th.  H.tr«  Tabemaole  « 

m,  word,  to  my  parent.,  ar  the  word,  of  all  of  u.  to  all  our  parent,  and 

loved  one. I We  ״■e  grateful  ״to  you  for  .«ny  thing.,  for  th.  ■any  hour. 

you  gave  u.  from  our  earlle.t  childhood  unto  thl.  moment  when,  a.  more  ad 

memhere  of  the  Jewlrti  community,  we  complete  our  formall.«!  ooure.  of  aid 

When  we  were  young,  you  cared  and  led  u.;  you  Implanted  a ..nee  of  maluei 

and  a .et  of  principles  within  our  hearts  and  .plrlt.  .0  tlwit  we  might  w< 

In  a waj-  which  would  !ring  honor  not  only  to  you,  hit  to  our  people  and  נ 
ligious  coaiaunlty. 

W.  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  home,  in  which  you  rals«l  u.j  home. 
Wilch  ״•e  filled  with  a warmth  of  spirit  that  tell.  u.  mor*  plainly  thai 
word,  how  inuoji  we  are  loved  and  how  Interested  you  are  In  our  progress. 
Without  d uht  we  have  not  always  rle«1  to  the  hi^i  «pectatlons  you  have  : 
for  u.  but  till.  1.  the  manner  of  every  person  growing  into  maturity.  Wh 
a.  we  need  your  guidance  and  afc  your  advice  «id  counsel,  we  must,  first 
of  all,  discover  ourselves.  Only  a.  we  tahe  our  first  steps  by  our  own 
power  «Id  with  our  own  goal  In  mind,  will  w.  ever  be  able  to  gain  a degr 
of  confidence  and  In.lght  Into  the  way.  of  life.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  very  thought  that  you  are  near  give.  u.  courage  and  the  will  and  th» 
Incentive  to  further  our.elve«.  W e are  grateful  ״m  to  you  for  brlnglr 
us  up  in  the  teachings  of  our  faith  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  with  a 
background  we  can  ,-ake  our  own  way  m the  day.  ahead,  you  have  shown  ui 
and  inspired  u.,  these  are  lessons  which  we  .hall  always  cherish  and  wh; 
we  hope  to  pass  on  to  the  future  generations  who  will  foMow  m our  too■ 
steps.  It  is  good  for  us  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone. 

A.  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  these,  and  other,  .»imple.  of  your  h 
to  us  we  ask  yo#  to  remain  by  our  side  in  the  years  to  come,  hike  litt 
Children,  about  to  take  their  first  hesitant  steps  alone,  so  do  we  appr 
life  with  Its  !any  bles.lngs  and  reverses.  Haips  us  to  walk  the  way  of 
Ilf.  firmly  and  Justly,  doing  good,  loving  mercy  and  kindness,  living  1 

*^ordano»  with  th•  teaghlnge  of  you,  our  parents. 


•V׳ 
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EXPLANATION  OF  &IFT.  Richard. 

For  moat  of  u8  In  this  Oonflrmatl  n Claea,  our  graduation  today  will 
mark  the  end  of  many  years  of  study  at  the  R^'llglous  School  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle.  Tljroughout  these  yeaira  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  valwes 
of  our  Temple  and  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  attempt  ,^ahow  this  Congregation 
a measure  of  our  love  and  esteem. 

Surely,  It  18  !!!possible  to  repay  the  Temple  fir  all  It  has  done  for  us• 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  «0  want  to  give  evidence  o^ur  appreciation  by  the 
presentation  of  a gift,  a Torah  Cover.  This  gift,  a symbol  of  our  devotion, 
has  been  chosen  because  It  will  enhance  that  Scroll  of  the  Law  which  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  our  heritage  and  tradition  over  the  centuries.  May 
this  gift,  which  will  cover  the  Sacred  Scroll,  always  cover  and  protect  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  and  the  Judaism  of  which  we  are  a part.  In  this  manner 
the  message  will  remain  ever  fresh  and  beautiful- •ndXt  shall  continue  to 
Inspire  those  who  will  come  after  us  to  this  pulpit,  as  the  Torah  contained 
the  meaning  of  a Jewish  life  for  each  of  us• 


Presentation  of  Gift 


Rabbi ' s 


Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantor  Ehrenberg,  Mr.  Engel,  members  of  the  Congregation: 
it  is  with  a great  feeling  of  pride  that  I present  to  you  this  Torah 
Cover,  as  the  gift  of  our  Confirmation  Class.  We  present  it  as  a token 
of  our  love  and  appreciation  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  It  is  a gift  of 
which  we  want  to  be  worthy,  for  every  time  the  Torah  is  taken  from  the 
Ark,  we  shall  be  within  this  Sanctuary  in  spirit.  May  this  symbol  of 
our  presence  always  remind  us  of  our  studies  in  the  past  and  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities  as  members  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  future.  In 
this  manner  a small  part  of  us  v/ill  always  be  here,  in  the  Templ^ where 
we  grew  into  maturity  and  spent  so  many  fruitful  years  of  our  early 
life. 


we,  thle  Ooriflrmatlon  OIäss  of  1957,  hAve  one  eנq?^ee3^  hope:  we  wish 


to  become  In  later  Ufe  healthy  and  worthwhile  membere  of  our  comnrunltles. 
Our  live■  are  now  being  ahaped  for  what  we  are  to  become  In  the  future. 

We  know  all  too  well  that  Youth  must  be  guided  through  dark  paths  and 
into  righteous  ways.  We  are  led  by  many  roads  and  by  many  hands;  our  mean• 
are  not  the  same  but  the  goal  applies  to  each  of  us.  Our  one  aim  In  life 
is  to  become  that  type  of  a human  being  who  will  be  respected  by  one  and 
all,  who  will  be  able  to  esfcabklah  among  his  f ellow-oltltens  the  reputalcn 
of  having  created  for  tie  welfare  of  our  fellow  man.  11080ל  thougiits  raay  be 
stated  in  terms  already  eנQ>res80d  by  the  aambars  of  our  class:  take  OodSw 
teachings  and  add  to  them  a bit  of  love,  understanding  and  hope;  let  this 
oombliiatlon  settle  and  bear  fruit  over  the  first  few  decades  of  our  lives 
and  then  give  us  the  opportunity  to  apply  our  tiioughts  to  the  oomfort  ^d 
solace  of  our  fellow  man.  We  are  grateful  for  all  those  elements  wnlch 
have  helped  to  shape  and  guide  us,  which  are  part  of  the  process  of  trans- 
forming  little  children  Into  more  mature  adults  who  wish  to  better  theraaelv 

as  Individuals  and  as  members  of  the  human  race. 

But,  a question  arises  In  our  irilnds:  What  klad  of  a world  will  bs  our 

home  in  years  to  coast  W ill  there  be  war  or  peace,  happiness  or  sadness, 
turmoil  or  eecurltyt  As  we  here  are  united  In  this  oommon  6x1)erler1ce  of 
learning  and  Confirmation,  so  should  all  the  peoj^les  of  the  earth  be  united 
in  one  common  aim:  to  establish  and  promote  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
will  bind  all  mankind  together  In  freedom.  In  hope.  In  the  desire  for  more 
friendly  relations  In  the  coming  generation.  If  this  cannot  be  acoompllshe 
we  might  walk  Into  a world  of  destruction  and  chaos,  a world  deotuyyed  by 
man••  unthinking  actions  and  discoveries.  But,  we  want  to  live  I We  want 
to  give  of  ourselves  io  that  In  days  and  years  to  come,  Ck>d«8  richest 
blessings  will  be  bestowed  upon  one  and  all,  In  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
la  this  too  much  to  ask?  We  believe  It  la  not  and  it  is  with  this  optimist 
10  thought  In  our  hearts  that  we  enter  the  world  In  hope  and  with  kxakx 

faith. 
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Sermon  

Blessing  of  Confirmants 

Concluding  Prayer 

Conclusion  of  Service  (Union  Prayer  Book,  274) 

“En  Kelohenu"  

Benediction  


NOTE : Immediately  following  the  Confirmation  Service  the  class  will  retire  to  the 
Auditorium  of  the  William  Rosenau  Memorial  Building  to  await  the  taking  of  class 
pictures. 


ßfaJJ  oß  1 956 


irmauon 


C^on^i 


Jefifrey  D.  Aaronson — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Aaronson,  5010  Norwood  Avenue. 

Judy  E.  Bernstein — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bernstein,  3930  Duvall  Avenue. 
Louis  S.  Feldman — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Feldman,  3506  Hilton  Road. 

Henry  A.  Freedman — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman,  3911  Woodbine  Avenue. 
James  D.  Friedman — son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Friedman,  4215  Ethland  Avenue. 

Ann  Galperin — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Galperin,  3708  Essex  Road. 

Jo  Ann  Goldberg — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Goldberg,  3414  Powhatan  Avenue. 
Elaine  Goldstein — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Goldstein,  2833  W.  Garrison  Avenue. 
Pearl  Gottlieb — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gottlieb,  213  Meadow  Road. 

Ruth  Ann  Green — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Green,  7010  Fieldcrest  Road. 
Roberta  Henriques — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques,  7801  Liberty  Road. 

Sally  Jo  Hummel — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hummel,  2841  Coldspring  Lane. 
Allan  Katz — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sydney  Katz,  7413  Digby  Road. 

Roberta  Klavens — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Klavens,  3704  Rosedale  Road. 
Leonard  Kohlenstein — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Kohlenstein,  2413  Loyola  Southway. 
David  Kremen — son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Kremen,  2400  Talbot  Road. 

Reggie  Margolis  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Margolia,  2905  Fendall  Road. 

Marlene  Pintzuk — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Pintzuk,  4001  Wabash  Avenue. 

Neale  Pomerance — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Pomerance,  Marlborough  Apartments. 
Alfred  Rosenstein— son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Rosenstein,  2021  Bryant  Avenue. 

Howard  D.  Rubenstein — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rubenstein,  4000  Garrison  Boulevard. 
Howard  Saval — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Saval,  3605  Grantley  Road. 

Barbara  E.  Smith — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  3903  Coldspring  Lane. 

Sara  E.  Schlesinger — daughter  of  Mr.  Clifford  Schlesinger,  2310  Tioga  Parkway. 

Barbara  E.  Spector — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symone  Spector,  Old  Court  Road. 


/ '^ivat’ds 


.Special Awards 

In  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rosenau,  the  Sisterhood  of  our  Congregation 
offers  awards  to'  that  girl  and  boy  of  the  Confirmation  Class  whose  work  was  outstanding 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  Religious  School  training.  The  winners  of  the  awards 
this  year  are  Neale  Pomerance,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Pomerance,  and  Henry  A. 
Freedman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16,  1956  ■ 9:30  A.  M. 

Before  the  Confirmation  Exercises,  the  Morning  Service  for  the  Festival  of  Shevuoth 
will  be  read  by  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Grobani.  (Union  Prayer  Book,  Page  211.) 

The  Confirmation  Class  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Leona  Morris,  Rabbi  Shaw 
and  Rabbi  Lehman. 

Most  of  this  Service  was  written  by  members  of  the  Confirmation  Class  as  part 
of  their  instruction. 


Processional:  “Hark,  the  Voice  of  Children” Confirmation  Class 

Chant:  “Blessed  Are  Those” Cantor  Grobani 

Hymn:  “Father,  See  Thy  Suppliant  Children” Confirmation  Class 

Opening  Prayer  Allan  Katz 

Invocation Sally  Jo  Hummel 

The  Festival  of  Shevuoth Reggie  Margolis 

Mottoes - . Class 

The  Offering  of  Flowers Ruth  Ann  Green 

Removal  of  Scrolls Howard  D.  Rubenstein 

“En  Komocho” Choir 

Removal  of  Scrolls — (continued) 

“Adonoy,  Adonoy"  Cantor 

Prayer  Before  the  Ark  _ Leonard  Kohlenstein 

Removal  of  Scrolls — (continued) 

“Boruch  Shenosan  Torah" Choir 

“Shema” Congregation  and  Choir 

“Lecho  Adonoy"  Choir 

First  Blessing  over  Scroll Class 

Reading  of  Scroll . Henry  A.  Freedman 

Second  Blessing  over  Scroll Class 

Translation  of  Torah  Passage Jeffrey  D,  Aaronson 

Haftarah  Blessings  and  Portion  ..  David  Kremen 

The  Significance  of  the  Ten  Commandments Marlene  Pintzuk 

Declaration  of  Loyalty Sara  Schlesinger 

Hymn:  “There  Lives  A God!”.. Class 

Guiding  Principles  of  Reform  Judaism Jo  Ann  Goldberg 

1.  The  Nature  of  Judaism Elaine  Goldstein 

11.  God Barbara  E.  Spector 

III.  Man  Barbara  E.  Smith 

IV.  Torah  Pearl  Gottlieb 

Hymn:  “God  Is  in  His  Holy  Temple”..  Class 

V.  Israel  Alfred  Rosenstein 

VI.  Ethics  Roberta  Henriques 

VII.  Social  Justice  Howard  Saval 

VIII.  Peace  Roberta  Klavens 

IX.  Prayer Judy  E.  Bernstein 

Return  of  Scrolls  to  the  Ark.  Louis  S.  Feldman 

“Hodo  Al  Eretz"..  Choir 

“Etz  Chayim"  Choir 

Prayer  for  America James  D.  Friedman 

Address  to  Parents Neale  Pomerance 


I A JOINT  RECEPTION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 

I FAMILIES  OF  THE  CONFIRMANDS  OF 

I OHEB  SHALOM  CONGREGATION 

® (Eutaw  Place  and  Lanvale  Street) 

^ will  be  held  on 

I Wednesday  Evening,  May  16 — 7:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 

I IN  THE  TEMPLE  VESTRY 

® Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Aaronson  (Jeffrey) 

^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bernstein  (Judy) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Feldman  (Louis) 

^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman  (Henry) 

® Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Friedman  (James) 

Ä Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Galperin  (Ann) 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Goldberg  (Jo  Ann) 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Goldstein  (Elaine) 

^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Green  (Ruth  Ann) 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques  (Roberta) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hummel  (Sally  Jo) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sydney  Katz  (Allan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Klavens  (Roberta) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Kohlenstein  (Leonard) 

א Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Kremen  (David) 

y Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Margolis  (Reggie) 

^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Pintzuk  (Marlene) 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Rosenstein  (Alfred) 

) Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rubenstein  (Howard) 

( Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith  (Barbara) 

I Mr.  Clifford  Schlesinger  (Sara) 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symone  Spector  (Barbara) 

} Their  relatives  and  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

) 


ihat  18  th•  watohword  of  I8ra81? 


shtm  Ylsra•!.  Adonoi  £loh8an> 

HW.  0 lomel.  th•  Lord  oar  Qod. 

And  thou  shalt  10▼«  th«  Lord  thy  God  with  all  ^ 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  ^ 

And  the•«  word•,  vdiioh  I oonriend  the•  m■ 
be  upon  thy  heart;  and  thou  •halt  teadh  th«a  diUgently 
וmto^  ohlldren,  and  •l^alt  talk  of  them  when  tow 
sitteot  in  thy  hou•«,  and  when  thou  waUceat  by  the 
and  whw  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  rt«e»t 
^ And  thou  •halt  bind  them  for  a •xgn  upon  thy  hand, 
they  •hall  be  for  frontlet•  betoeon  thiw  eye». 

And  thou  •halt  write  them  upon  toe  door-posts  of  toy 
house,  and  upon  thy  sates. 

fiiaateronoaior  6, 


I,  unastion. 


knnmr. 


toat  ar•  to•  great  rales  of  conduot  given ג ו•  by  cur 
Beligion? 

(a)  In  our  ,ersonal  llfet 

Ye  •hall  be  holy;  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy. 


IX.  weation. 


Angara▼. 


(b)  In  our  relation»  with  others* 

Thou  •halt  love  thy  nsis^ibor  as  thyself. 

(Levitioa•  19,  18J 


ilhat  i•  the  nature  of  the  religiou•  life  •»  •mened  up 
by  one  of  our  prophet»? 

It  bath  been  told  thee.  0 maa,what  is  good. 

And  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee* 

But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  njcroy,  and  to  walk  hum  ly 

with  thy  God. 

A* 


III.  ~ Qaeation. 


iSSSSSL* 


^xerci^e^ 


Hi 


innauon 


C^on^i 


OF 

TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM 
EUTAW  PLACE  and  LANVALE  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SHEVUOTH  5716-1956 


Wai^  16,  1956  — 9:30  a.  m. 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW,  Rabbi 
ROBERT  L LEHMAN,  Asst.  Rabbi 
BENJAMIN  GROBANI,  Cantor 


Solo  - Choir 

Sermon  Rabbi  Abraham  D.  Shaw 

Blessing  of  Confirmants Rabbi  Shaw  and  Rabbi  Lehman 

Concluding  Prayer  Galperin 

Conclusion  of  Service  (Union  Prayer  Book,  274) 

“En  Kelohenu"  Congregation 

Benediction - - ־ Rabbi  Shaw 

NOTE:  Immediately  following  the  Confirmation  Service  the  class  will  retire  to  the 
Auditorium  of  the  William  Rosenau  Memorial  Building  to  await  the  taking  of  class 
pictures. 


Jeflfrey  D.  Aaronson — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Aaronson,  5010  Norwood  Avenue. 

Judy  E.  Bernstein — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bernstein,  3930  Duvall  Avenue. 
Louis  S.  Feldman — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Feldman,  3605  Hilton  Road. 

Henry  A.  Freedman — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman,  3911  Woodbine  Avenue. 
James  D.  Friedman — son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Friedman,  4215  Ethland  Avenue. 

Ann  Galperin — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Galperin,  3708  Essex  Road. 

Jo  Ann  Goldberg — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Goldberg,  3414  Powhatan  Avenue. 
Elaine  Goldstein— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Goldstein,  2833  W.  Garrison  Avenue. 
Pearl  Gottlieb — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gottlieb,  213  Meadow  Road. 

Ruth  Ann  Green — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Green,  7010  Fieldcrest  Road. 
Roberta  Henriques — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques,  7801  Liberty  Road. 

Sally  Jo  Hummel— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hummel,  2841  Coldspring  Lane. 
Allan  Katz— son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sydney  Katz,  7413  Digby  Road. 

Roberta  Klavens — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Klavens,  3704  Rosedale  Road. 
Leonard  Kohlenstein — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Kohlenstein,  2413  Loyola  Southway. 
David  Kremen — son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Kremen,  2400  Talbot  Road. 

Reggie  Margolis— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Margolis,  2905  Fendall  Road. 

Marlene  Pintzuk— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Pintzuk,  4001  Wabash  Avenue. 

Neale  Pomerance— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Pomerance,  Marlborough  Apartments. 
Alfred  Rosenstein — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Rosenstein,  2021  Bryant  Avenue. 

Howard  D.  Rubenstein— son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rubenstein,  4000  Garrison  Boulevard. 
Howard  Saval— son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Saval,  3605  Grantley  Road. 

Barbara  E.  Smith— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  3903  Coldspring  Lane. 

Sara  E.  Schlesinger — daughter  of  Mr.  Clifford  Schlesinger,  2310  Tioga  Parkway. 

Barbara  E.  Spector— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symone  Spector,  Old  Court  Road. 


.Special  ^^1var(l6 


:)pectai  ^^ivaraä 

In  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rosenau,  the  Sisterhood  of  our  Congregation 
offers  awards  to  that  girl  and  boy  of  the  Confirmation  Class  whose  work  was  outstanding 
dudng  the  entire  period  of  their  Religious  School  training.  The  winners  of  the  awards 
this  year  are  Neale  Ponterance,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Pomerance,  and  Henry  A. 
Freedman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman. 


י) 


C^on^irmation 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16,  1956  - 9:30  A.  M. 


Before  the  Confirmation  Exercises,  the  Morning  Service  for  the  Festival  of  Shevuoth 
will  be  read  by  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Grobani.  (Union  Prayer  Book,  Page  211.) 

The  Confirmation  Class  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Leona  Morris,  Rabbi  Shaw 
and  Rabbi  Lehman. 

Most  of  this  Service  was  written  by  members  of  the  Confirmation  Class  as  part 
of  their  instruction. 

Processional:  “Hark,  the  Voice  of  Children״ Confirmation  Class 

Chant:  “Blessed  Are  Those” - -Cantor  Grobani 

Hymn:  “Father,  See  Thy  Suppliant  Children” Confirmation  Class 

Opening  Prayer  -״  Allan  Katz 

Invocation Sally  Jo  Hummel 

The  Festival  of  Shevuoth Reggie  Margolis 

Mottoes Class 

The  Offering  of  Flowers Green 


Removal  of  Scrolls ^ -Howard  D.  Rubenstein 

“En  Komocho” — Choir 

Removal  of  Scrolls — (continued) 

“Adonoy,  Adonoy”  Cantor 

Prayer  Before  the  Ark Leonard  Kohlenstein 

Removal  of  Scrolls — (continued) 

“Boruch  Shenosan  Torah” Choir 

“Shema”  Congregation  and  Choir 

“Lecho  Adonoy”  ״ Choir 

First  Blessing  over  Scroll Class 

Reading  of  Scroll Henry  A.  Freedman 

Second  Blessing  over  Scroll Class 

Translation  of  Torah  Passage Jeffrey  D.  Aaronson 

Haftarah  Blessings  and  Portion David  Kremen 

The  Significance  of  the  Ten  Commandments Marlene  Pintzuk 

Declaration  of  Loyalty  Schlesinger 

Hymn:  “There  Lives  A God!” 

Guiding  Principles  of  Reform  Judaiam Jo  Ann  Goldberg 

I.  The  Nature  of  Judaism Elaine  Goldstein 

jj  Barbara  E.  Spector 

ITT  Barbara  E.  Smith 

IV!  M Pearl  Gottlieb 

Hymn:  “God  Is  in  His  Holy  Temple” Class 

V.  Israel  Alfred  Rosenstein 

VI.  Ethics Roberta  Henriques 

VII.  Social.  Justice Howard  Saval 

VIII.  Peace  Roberta  Klavens 

IX.  Prayer  . Ju^^y  E.  Bernstein 

Return  of  Scrolls  to  the  Ark Louis  S.  Feldman 

“Hodo  Al  Eretz” - Choir 

“Etz  Chayim”  

Prayer  for  America J»״®®  H.  Friedman 

...  Neale  Pomerance 


יץ  Class 

n Judaiam Jo  Ann  Goldberg 


IX.  Prayer 

Return  of  Scrolls  to  the  Ark. 

“Hodo  Al  Eretz” 

“Etz  Chayim”  

Prayer  for  America 

Address  to  Parents  . . 


A JOINT  RECEPTION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
FAMILIES  OF  THE  CONFIRMANDS  OF 
OHEB  SHALOM  CONGREGATION 

(Eutaw  Place  and  Lanvale  Street) 
will  be  held  on 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  16 — 7:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 

IN  THE  TEMPLE  VESTRY 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Aaronson  (Jeffrey) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bernstein  (Judy) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Feldman  (Louis) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Freedman  (Henry) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Friedman  (James) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Galperin  (Ann) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Goldberg  (Jo  Ann) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Goldstein  (Elaine) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Green  (Ruth  Ann) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henriques  (Roberta) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hummel  (Sally  Jo) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sydney  Katz  (Allan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Klavens  (Roberta) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Kohlenstein  (Leonard) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Kremen  (David) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Margolis  (Reggie) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Pintzuk  (Marlene) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Rosenstein  (Alfred) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rubenstein  (Howard) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith  (Barbara) 

Mr.  Clifford  Schlesinger  (Sara) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symone  Spector  (Barbara) 

Their  relatives  and  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


^^ervice  - 57^3  ” 'CVWav  20,  1953 
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^^onc^ve^ciiion  Q^!)ene  ^$rae  f,  SR.ocßbafc  9\.  vcMnc  ^^inciriHati 


o־^  ^ cpvicc 


SHAVUOT  SERVICE 


DR.  STANLEY  R.  BRAV 


Gounod-Goldstein 


Union  Prayerbook,  (pp.  210-277) 


Processional 


CARI.  A.  MAYER,  JR. 


THE  CLASS 


DAVID  SIMON  FRIEDER 


SUSANNE  ENGLANDER  BRAV 


LAWRENCE  HOFFHEIMER,  JR. 


Union  Prayerbook  (pp.  254-257) 


Blessing  before  the  Torah 


Torah  Reading 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


Translation  of  the  Torah 


THE  CLASS 


DONAI.D  L.  PATTERSON 


Blessing  after  the  Torah  . 

Blessing  before  the  Haftarah  (page  257) 

Haftarah—vsM.M  19 

Blessing  after  the  Haftarah  (page  147) 


LAWRENCE  HOFFHEIMER,  JR. 


Prayer  (hottom  of  page  265) 
Return  of  the  Toiah  (page  265) 


Goldstein 


“Etz  Chayini” 


THE  CLASS 


LYNNE  MEYERS 


JOHN  PETER  GRAY 


EDDIE  EFFRON 


LOIS  RUTH  APSELOFF 


Hymn  — “Blessed,  Blessed” 


Blessed,  O blessed 
Moment  most  holy. 
Leading  the  lowly 
Youth  to  the  Lord. 

Sweet  are  the  lessons 
Of  this  hour’s  story. 
Ne'er  may  its  glory 
Fade  from  our  minds. 

Come  ye,  all  peoples. 
Bow  down  Itefore  Him, 
Humbly  adore  Him, 
Sing  loud  His  praise. 


The  Windows  of  Our  Temple 
Peace 

Brotherhood 

Blessing 

Israel 

Justice 

Charity 

T ruth 

The  Lord  Is  My  Light 


PATSY  ANN  •HARRIS 


Love 

Faith 


^)ecfavaiiort 


THE  CI-ASS 

“In  this  hour  of  consecration  I hallow  my  life  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal  God,  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Whatever  be  my  portion  and  wherever  I may  be,  I 
promise  to  strive  after  the  spiritual  truths  and  ethical 
ideals  revealed  by  Judaism.  Now,  as  ever,  it  shall  be  my 
aim  ‘to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  God,’  and  thus  Ix^ar  witness  by  my  life  to  the 
great  watchword  of  my  faith:  ‘Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God,  the  Lord  is  One.’  ’’ 


Sermon  ״R.  victor  e.  reichert 


“See,  O God,  We  Children  Come”  David  Philipson 


Concluding  Prayer  barry  Phillips 

Blessing  of  the  Confirmands  dr.  victor  e.  reichert 

and  DR.  STANLEY  R.  BRAV 

During  the  ISlessing  Miss  Carol  Cohan  will  play  a violin  solo 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H’ayiie  Fisher  on  the  organ. 

Dismissal  of  the  Class  to  receive  the  parental  blessing 

Hallelujah  Lewandowski 

Benediction 

Organ  Postlude 


The  members  of  this  Confirmation  Cilass,  as  in  past  \ears, 
were  encouraged  to  write  their  own  individual  parts. 


io  s ^^c5ףMicc1ו^c1וMiaf  ^zetv,  1803-1953 

1.  Joseph  Pioneer  Settler 

in  Cincinnati  nancy  Elizabeth  tracer 

2.  Joseph  B.  Strauss— Engineer 

(The  Golden  Gate  Bridge)  jack  silverman 

5.  Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff—Sledicine  mark  jerry  epstein 

Isaac  M.  Wise— 

Architect  of  Reform  Judaism  jay  lal  rence  sapperstein 

5.  David  Philipson—Wistorinn  of  Reform 

Judaism,  and  Rabbi  Richard  h.  salzer 

6.  Alfred  M.  Coheti— 

Illustrious  Jewish  Leader  Michael  j.  emden 

Hymn— “Father,  See  Thy  Suppliant  Children”  the  class 


Father,  see  Thy  suppliant  children 
Trembling  stand  before  Thy  throne. 
To  confirm  the  vow  of  Horeb: 

“We  will  serve  the  Lord  alone." 

I'hy  command  shall  be  engraven 
On  the  tablets  of  our  heart 
Till  the  heart  in  death  be  broken, 
Till  the  chord  of  life  shall  part. 

When  dark  tempests,  low’ring,  gather, 
It  will  be  our  strength  and  stay; 

It  will  be  our  guardian  angel 
I'pon  life’s  laborious  way. 

As  a shelt’ring  cloud  at  nexmtide. 

As  a flaming  fire  by  night. 

Thru  prosperity  and  sorrow. 

It  will  guide  otir  steps  aright. 

Till  our  lives  shall  bud  and  blossom 
W’ith  the  beauty  of  Thy  truth. 

And  we  reap,  in  age,  the  fruitage 
Of  the  planting  of  our  youth. 
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W(  Celebrate 

SHOVUOS 


By  Rabbi  Leonard  J.  Mervis 


The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation« 


THE  STORY  OF  SHOVUOS 


This  is  a wonderful  time  of  the  year.  The  Bible  says; 


Lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  singing  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 


This  is  a way  of  saying  we  are  happy  that  winter  is  behind 
us.  We  like  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  fresh  grass  of  the 
early  summer.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  season  in  all  the  year. 

Since  this  is  so,  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  stop  and  give 
thanks  to  God?  We  would  be  ungrateful,  wouldn’t  we,  if  we 
were  to  forget  that  all  blessings  come  from  Him?  That’s  one 
reason  why  we  celebrate  Shovuos.  A long  time  ago  in  Palestine, 
our  fathers  brought  offerings  to  God  on  a day  called  Shovuos, 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  the  barley  and  fruit  which  were 
ready  for  harvest.  We  still  observe  the  holiday  because  it  helps 
us  all  to  remember  where  good  things  really  come  from. 

One  of  the  many  poems  which  have  been  written  to  express 
thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness  goes  like  this: 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 

All  creatures,  great  and  small. 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  GOD 
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And  God  spoke  all  these  words,  saying: 

I.  / am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

II.  Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.  Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thee  a graven  image,  nor  any  manner  of  likeness,  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  unto  them,  nor  serve  them;  for 
1 the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  Me;  and  showing  mercy  unto  the  thousandth  generation  of  them 
that  love  Me  and  keep  My  commandments. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain. 

IV.  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day  is  a sabbath  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  manner  of  work,  thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates;  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it. 

V.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  murder.  . 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour  s house;  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour’s. 


j 
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Praised  be  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God,  ruling  spirit  of  the 
universe,  who  Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

All  (holding  fruit)  : Bo־ruch  ato  ado-noi  elo-henu  me-lech 

ho-olom  bo-re  p’ri  ho-ets.  . . x ! 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  ruling  spirit  of  the 
universe,  who  Greatest  the  good  fruit  of  the  tree. 


All  (sing  or  say)  : Bo-rueh  ato  ado-noi  elo-henu  me-leeh 
ho-olom  ha-motsi  le-ehem  min  ho-orets. 

Praised  be  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God,  ruling  spirit  of  the 
universe,  who  bringest  forth  bread  out  of  the  earth.  Amen. 


SHOVUOS  IN  PACT  AND  LEGEND 

The  Name.  Shovuos  means  “Weeks.”  It  is  so  named  beeause 
Shovuos  begins  on  the  sixth  day  of  Sivon,  whieh  is  seven 
weeks  after  the  seeond  day  of  Pesaeh.  For  this  reason  it  is 
also  known  as  Penteeost,  the  Greek  word  meaning  fiftieth  day. 

Chag  Habikurim.  This  is  another  name  for  Shovuos.  It  means 
Festival  of  the  First-Fruits.  It  refers  to  the  practice  of  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to  the  Temple  as  an  offering  to  Ood. 

Book  of  Ruth.  The  Book  of  Ruth,  one  of  the  Five  Serolls 
(JPS  Bible,  pp.  973-977),  is  read  on  Shovuos  beeause  the 
story  of  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  who  beeame  a Jewess,  is  eomparabie 
to  the  aeeeptanee  of  the  Torah  by  all  Israel.  Ruth’s  decision  to 
adopt  Judaism  was  phrased  in  words  that  have  become  historic. 
She  said  to  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi: 

Whither  thou  goest,  1 will  go. 

Where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge. 

Thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 

And  thy  God  my  God. 

Akdomus.  A poem  written  in  the  eleventh  century  in  praise 
of  creation  and  God  who  has  given  the  Torah.  It  is  read  in 
the  synagogue  just  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  lorah  on 
Shovuos.  It  reads  in  part: 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

W^ere  every  blade  of  grass  a quill, 

Were  the  world  of  parchment  made 
And  every  man  a scribe  by  trade. 

To  write  the  love  of  God  above 
Would  drain  that  ocean  dry; 

Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole 
Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 
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Shovuos  has  another  important  meaning  for  us.  It  *e  Z ma 
Matan  Torosenu,  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Torah.  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments  at  Mount  Sinai,  we  ^^e  told, 
on  Shovuos.  This  holiday,  therefore,  is  the  b־״thday  of  the 
ten  rules  of  living  which  have  meant  so  much  to  all  peoples. 
Since  these  commandments  are  the  basic  laws  of  Judaism,  we 
say  that  Shovuos  is  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

bn  the  festival  of  Shovuos,  we  Jews  first  promised  to  believe 
in  God  and  to  live  by  His  Torah.  For  this  reason,  ConfirmaUori 
takes  place  on  Shovuos,  when  Jewish  boys  and  girls  declare 
their  intention  to  follow  our  faith. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  are  confirmed  to  want 
to  practice  Judaism.  Right  here  at  home  we  can  show  God  and 
ourselves  that  we  intend  to  be.  good  Jews  always. 

Father  {holding  Bible  or  miniature  Torah):  Bo-ruch  ato  ado- 
noi  elo-henu  me-lech  ho-olom  asher  bo-char  bo-nu  me-kot 
ho-amim  v’no-san  lo-nu  es  to-ro-so;  bo-ruch  ato  ado-noi  no-sen 

*^^Prai!ed  be  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  who  hast  blessed  us  with 
the  gift  of  the  Torah. 

All  read  Ten  Commandments,  page  2 


All:  We  shall  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
shall  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  Always  it  will  be  our 
aim  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 


God. 

Mother:  Let  there  be  light  in  our  homes.  May  Parents  and 
children  rejoice  together  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  lorah. 
Let  there  be  light  among  the  nations.  May  the  darkness  of  war 
be  lifted  and  all  peoples  know  the  peace  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  of  God.  (Lights  candles)  : Bo-ruch  ato  ado-noi  elo- 
henu  me-lech  ho-olom  asher  kid-sho-nu  b’mitsvo-sov  v ti-vo-nu 

Fhadlik  ner  shel  Yorn  Tov.  ^ , .•c  j k 

Praised  be  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by 
Thy  laws  and  hast  bidden  us  to  kindle  the  festival  lights. 

Father  (lifts  cup  of  wine)  : This  is  the  cup  of  sanctification. 
It  teaches  us  that  God  is  a partner  in  all  that  we  are  and  in 
all  that  we  do.  From  Him  stems  the  food  that  nourishes  our 
bodies.  From  Him  comes  the  Torah  on  which  we  build  our  lives. 

All  (raise  cups  and  sing  or  say):  Bo-ruch  ato  ado-noi  elo- 
henu  me-lech  ho-olom  bo-re  p’ri  ha-gofen. 
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H A L י L U H U 


Decalogue.  The  Ten  Commandments  (see  page  2). 

The  Torah  in  Midrash.  There  are  many  rabbinic  stories 
(Midrashim)  about  the  giving  of  the  Torah  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

It  is  said  that  God  offered  the  Tprah  to  others  before  he 

gave  it  to  Israel.  All  rejected  it  because  its  moral  laws  were 

considered  too  difficult  to  follow.  Then  God  came  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  asked,  “Will  you  accept  the  Torah?” 

“What  is  written  in  it?”  they  asked.  “Six  hundred  and  thirteen 
commandments.”  They  answered,  “All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  we  will  do  and  obey.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  God  excluded  others  from  the  enjoy-  i 

ment  and  discipline  of  the  Torah.  Another  legend  says  that  | 

God  spoke  the  Ten  Commandments  in  seventy  different  ( 

languages  to  show  that  the  Torah  was  to  be  obeyed  by  all 
peoples.  It  also  is  said  in  the  Talmud  that  the  Gentile  who  obeys 
the  Torah  is  the  equal  of  a high  priest. 


HOW  LOVELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS 

PSALM  84 


by  Hans  Wurman 


cootTr  P lorpTr  jet  ^ flim our  י 


Behold,  the  sparrow  findeth  out 
A house  where-in  to  rest. 

The  swallow  also  for  herself 
Has  found  a peaceful  nest. 

Blest  all  who  dwell  within  Thy  house; 

They  ever  give  Thee  praise. 

And  blest  the  man  whose  strength  Thou  art, 
Who,  faithful,  loves  Thy  ways. 
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TONU  RABONON  — OUR  SAINTLY  RABBIS 


wpU  mai'Vfd  rhythm 
(hvito  I 


tfivc  pr^isf  thanks tftnf 


To  nil,  to- mi  r-'-b«־n^n, 


Viiprt.lmf  tf!  us  HtpsHl  ,f  rifAt,  /tn-trnS  bvinf  UnJ  ■ nrsl. 

*Round  — 1(roup  H br^int  wh«n  group  I repe«u  ihe 


Kl  M ITSI  YON 


1 
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AT  MOUNT  SINAI 


SHOVUOS  GAMES 


1.  Tikkun  Shovuos.  Piou8  Jews  used  to  spend  ‘י * . »«י”‘ 

Shovuos  studying  Tikkun  Shovuos,  a collection  of  Jrom  the 

Bible  and  rabbinic  literature.  You  can  create  your  own  T*kkun  Take  a 
looseleaf  notebook  and  write  down  your  favorite  sayinp  from  the  B^e. 
the  prayer  book,  the  Midrash,  etc.  You  can  add  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
(See  decorations  for  embellishing  the  Tikkun.) 

2 Biblical  Who’s  Who.  Start  the  game  by  having  one  person  name  a 
Biblical  character,  for  example,  Ruth.  The  next  person  must  give  a 
name  which  begins  with  the  last  letter  of  the  previous  name, 

N-Naomi,  and  so  forth.  Whoever  fails  to  answer  properly  within  thirty 

seconds  is  eliininEted. 


3 Who’s  Got  a Match?  Match  the  people  and  sayings  in  the  left 
column  with  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  are  found.  (Answers 
on  next  page.) 

Exodus 

. Leviticus 

. Numbers 

Hear  Ohrael,  the  Lord  our  (^od,  the  Lord  is  One.  Deuter^omy 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  Book  of  Ruth 

Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

The  Ten  Commandments 
May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. 


4.  Going  on  a Pilgrimage.  One  of  the  group  says:  Im ל , ״ ״ 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  first-fruits  I shall  bring  are 
The  next  person  repeats  what  has  been  said  “"גי 
Each  player  repeats  the  entire  sentence,  adding  a fruit  each  tim  . y 
״־ ״ml־״״d  »h«״  th״  omi.  .״y  h״il  or  r.p־..  Ihoo.  . 0 ־״« ״ ״,d־,. 
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PRAISE  THE  LORD־־ 


״hallelujah. 


ץ11«0וחז^ן^) 


Hs  U W j.k  Ka  V U R•״*  tU  Lord 

lAort  t>(r1c.dly 


Va-U  Wj<J‘1V..K«״U>,d  To  r.k  L-r-l•»  Ssc  ״a  ♦יי“* 


J>.C.  it  Pim 


HaU  Ido  jaV  Ha  U I״  - joh  ha  U I״■  - ,ak  fVa.a=  ♦hr  Urd 


wtw  utift 


Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Praise  the  Lord 
Torah  Israel’s  Sacred  trust 

Torah  makes  us  wise  and  just  .u 1 ״ ז 

Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Praise  the  Lord 


the  Lord 


On  Mt.  Sinai’s  lofty  height 
Was  revealed  the  God  of  Right 
Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  I raise 


the  Lord 


Grateful  voices  to  Him  raise 
Shout  for  joy,  proclaim  His  praise 
Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah,  Praise 
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CHEESE  TORTE 

Filling 

y*  lb.  cream  cheese 
% lb.  cottage  cheese 
4 eggs 
1 cup  sugar 
1 cup  cream 

juice  and  rind  of  lemon 
Vi  cup  flour 


Crust 

1 package  zwieback 
% cup  sugar 
1 tablespoon  cinnamon 
V2  cup  butter 
Yi  cup  chopped  nuts 


Roll  zwieback  fine  and  mix  with  the  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Reserve  Y1  cup 
for  the  top.  Butter  thickly  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a nine-mch  spring 
form  and  press  the  zwieback  into  the  butter.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar 
until  light  and  add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  beating  well.  If  an  electric 
beater  has  been  used  there  is  no  need  to  strain.  If  not,  strain  the  mixture 
through  a fine  sieve.  Pour  into  the  lined  pan,  sprinkle  the  remaining 
zwieback  and  the  nuts  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  325  degrees, 
for  one  hour.  Turn  off  the  heat  and  allow  the  cake  to  remain  in  the  oven 
until  cool,  about  one  hour.  Remove  rim  of  pan,  but  not  the  bottom. 


CHEESE  KREPLACH 


Yj  lb.  cream  cheese 
Y2  lb.  cottage  cheese 
1 egg 

1/8  11).  butter  (melted) 


Y2  pt.  heavy  sour  cream 

2 eggs 

Y2  lb.  melted  butter 

1 tsp.  salt 

3 cups  flour 

2 tsps.  baking  powder 


Mix  ingredients  of  first  column  and  knead  well.  In  another 
the  ingredients  of  the  second  column,  blending  tbe  materials  carefully. 
Roll  out  the  dough  in  a sheet  Vi  inch  thick.  \^1th  a knife  mark 
4-inch  squares.  On  each  square  place  a tablespoonful  of  cheese  mixture. 
Fold  dough  over  cheese  in  triangles,  pinching  edges  firmly.  Place  in  a 
buttered  pan,  baking  in  moderate  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour  until 
brown. 


HONEY  CAKE 


8 cups  flour,  sifted 
1 teaspoon  soda 
1 teaspoon  baking  powder 
Y2  cup  nut  meats,  cut  in  small  pieces 
1/3  cup  oil  or  shortening 


4 eggs 
1 lb.  honey 
1 cup  sugar 

3'/i  cups  lukewarm  coffee 
Yj  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoon  cloves 


Cream  the  eggs  and  sugar,  add  honey,  coffee  and  oil.  Combine  dry 
ingredients  together  and  mix.  Pour  ■"to  large  greased  pan,  hned  with 
wax  paper,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven,  325  degrees,  for  one  hour. 
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Answers: 

Moses  (Exod.,  Lev.,  Num.,  Deut.) 
Ruth  (Book  of  Ruth) 

Naomi  (Book  of  Ruth) 


Hear  u israei  tucuicrunuiiij 1. ״/ 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  (Deuteronomy  6:5) 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  (Leviticus  19.18) 
The  Ten  Commandments  (Exodus  ^=2-14  Dc״‘cronomy  5 
May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  (Numbers  6:24-26) 


FOOD 

BLINTZES 


Filling 

\Y2  lbs.  cottage  cheese 
2 yolks,  beaten 
1 tablespoon  butter 
1 tablespoon  sugar 


Batter 

4 eggs,  well  beaten 
1 cup  flour 
1 teaspoon  salt 
1 cup  milk 


Press  cheese  through  colander,  salt  to  taste,  add  rest  of  ingredients. 
Make  the  batter  by  adding  the  liquid  to  salt  and  eggs,  stirring  in  the 
flour  gradually  until  smooth.  Heat  heavy  six-inch  spider,  grease  with 
vegetable  fat.  Pour  only  enough  batter  to  make  a very  thin  pancake, 
tipping  pan  from  side  to  side  to  cover  bottom.  Bake  on  one  side  only 
until  it  blisters;  toss  on  board  fried  side  up.  When  a number  have  been 
fried  in  this  manner,  place  rounded  tablespoon  of  cheese  mixture  in 
center  of  each  pancake;  fold  over  from  both  sides,  then  into  e״ye  ״pe 
shape.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  all  the  batter  has  been  used,  then 
just  before  serving,  fry  on  both  sides  or  bake  until  a golden  brown. 
Serve  hot  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  or  with  sour  cream. 

BEET  SOUP  (BORSCHT) 

Cut  two  small  beets  in  strips;  cover  with  water  and  let  cook  until  tender; 
add  citric  acid  and  a little  sugar  to  make  sweet  and  sour.  Also  a little 
salt;  add  % cup  sour  cream.  Serve  cold. — From  The  Settlement  Cook 
Book. 
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?ma^ltlurpaTer  baskets  filled  with  colored 
h״״g"ro״״d  the^oont  by  blue  ribbons  or  attached  to  ^the 

window  shades.  V 


4.  Start  a “Tikkun"  (notebook)  for  Shovuos 

זז  leaf  notebook  and  decorate  the  cover.  Copy  your 

Use  a loose  1 . gtc.,  into  this  book.  Suggestions  for 

th!  T:,.t  frTh־  Tibi1 ־ .,־  ,be  U־ ) ,״)  Th־  Peopl־ 

of  the  Book,  Am  Ha  Sefer, 

\laka  the  design  out  of  blue  and  white  cut  paper  and  paste  to  a 

si  teSe״:  ^n^.  ״ teSerVi^  i^Ll  It^^wTh  a coa't  of  sLflac 

or  clear  nail  polish. 


L  ־״7,; י  ,ÄAS-  S״'־.  S’S-  ä.־S״&Ä  S 

appropriate  Jewish  symbols.  , , r u1 

•""" " י ״ ' ״׳־ ״ 
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DECORATION  OF  HOME 

by  Mrs.  Louis  Schmerling,  Chicago,  III. 

wS^pTnTrwe7s,'^ftrs״^^^^  some  sturdy  ««e 

attractive  Shovuos  ^^^^ 

^:^e^’o^The^i  Next,  ‘fe  a long  length 
the  shape  of  the  Tablets  of  the  Law,  a Torah-  “ “ 

in  P'^”P״\‘^'״r*  t°l-\0^th7circlet  with  additional  wire.  Arrange 

around  this  form  and  fasten  to  ״nrieht  decorated  symbol  in  the 


־ ־"1;״.:ו־ה״זל?.^?, ף"  v״־r  dim־.״־.״־,״«־ ־ ־ , ־״ ״ ־״ 

■he  Of  .h־  fi1 » .״;!,!..״  .b. ״־..־ ־  ,»  lb־  T״־,pl״־.־.. . ״ . ־• 

days.  , , 

TV!״,  cart  is  a box  The  wheels  are  cardboard  circles  or  the  covers 
־,  J,t“״־־L ״ .־־ilb  Tb־  »b־־,.  b־.״ . ־b״״״ ״ ^־,P,»־ 

“1־S־r־’;  p^i־Ä־r־,^i״s ״ ״b  .״ . ״־/,״־d  .b־.״־b־d. 

Fill  the  fruits  and  leaves. 

(h)  Make  a cornucopia  by  twisting  household  aluminum  foil  into  a 

lÄ-X  ilr!״^  ,£d־Ävr.:  Är* 

the  table.  ^ 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

For  the  children : 

Bearman,  Jane,  Shovuos  Time 

Cohen,  Lenore,  Bible  Tables,  Vol.  1,  pp.  145-146 

CoviCH,  Edith  S.,  The  Jewish  Child  Every  Day,  p.  46 

Freehof,  Lillian  S.,  The  Bible  Legend  Book,  Vol.  II,  pp.  81-93 

Gamoran,  Mamie  G.,  Days  and  W ays,  pp.  145-162 

, HilleVs  Happy  Holidays,  pp.  186-204 

Golub,  Rose  W.,  Down  Holiday  Lane,  pp.  150-161 
Weilerstein,  Sadie  R.,  What  the  Moon  Brought,  pp.  148-159 
Zeldin,  Florence,  Animated  Shovuos  Booklet 

For  the  parents ; 

ScHAUSS,  Hayyim,  The  Jewish  Festivals,  pp.  86-95 
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donj-ixmation 

SHAVUOTII,  PENTECOST  — 5715 
Friday  Morning,  May  27th,  ISinelecn  Hundrvd  Fifty-Five 
at  Nine-Thirty  o'clock 

don^xs^gation  c^fiotom 

Seven  West  Eighty-Third  Street 
New  York  City 


ORDER  OF  SERVICES 


Organ  Prelude Organist:  Dr.  Joseph  Yasser 

Shavuoth  and  Confirmation  Melodies 

MEDITATION  FOR  PARENTS 

Thou  One  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  us  all,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  blessed  privilege  of  parenthood.  We  pronounce  before  Thee  our 
gratitude  that  Thou  has  permitted  us  to  bring  unto  Thy  world  a child, 
to  rear  it  in  Thine  image,  and  to  surround  it  with  dreams  and  hopes 
and  aspirations.  We  offer  Thee  our  thanksgiving  that  Thou  hast  placed 
our  lot  in  the  pleasant  scene  of  this  joyous  and  free  nation,  enabling  us 
to  foster  our  ancient  faith  in  sunlight  and  good  cheer.  May  we  testify 
in  humility  to  our  endeavor  to  offer  a wise  example  for  the  new  genera- 
tion.  If  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  highest  pattern,  mayest  Thou  be 
compassionate  and  forgiving.  Prompt  us  to  understand  that  the  task 
of  the  father  and  mother  is  never  completed,  but  that  we  must  accept 
the  duties  of  the  future  as  willingly  and  as  earnestly  as  the  labors  of 
the  past.  If  our  youth  shall  now  request  a larger  portion  of  self-direc- 
tion,  may  we  comport  ourselves  with  self-restraint  and  discretion.  But 
may  they  never  lose  sight  of  their  obligation  to  the  family  ideal,  in  con- 
sonance  with  Thy  words:  “Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  May  we  be  linked  together,  as 
the  years  advance,  in  deeper  communion  and  fellowship.  And  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  ancient  covenant  that  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  may  we  be  worthy  devotees  of 
the  double  blessings  of  Israel  and  America.  Attend  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
in  all  our  ways,  and  guide  us  in  all  our  deeds.  Amen. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  CONFIRMANTS 

Hymn:  “Hine  Ma  Tov”  . . . The  Class 
(Music  — Folk  Song;  Words  — Liturgy) 

Hine  Ma  Tov  Umana-im 
Shevet  Achim  Gam  Yachad. 

Opening  Prayer Betsy  Rein 

Lord  of  the  Universe,  Who  looketh  upon  the  humblest  and  meek- 
est  of  all  creatures,  we  come  before  Thee  with  the  worship  of  our  hearts 
and  the  consent  of  our  minds.  The  flame  of  Israel  is  kindled  within 
us,  for  ours  is  an  ancient  story  which  begins  anew  each  generation. 
Israel  has  had  a thousand  opportunities  to  die;  yet  a thousand  times 
by  Thy  grace  has  it  been  reborn.  On  the  shores  of  our  Republic,  this 
beloved  land  of  liberty,  our  people  has  built  a great  and  fruitful  com- 
munity.  Thou  hast  brought  Israel  unto  us  that  we  may  bring  it  unto 
others.  In  this  way  we  can  treasure  and  transmit  Thy  behest  that  we 
should  bind  Thy  commands  upon  our  hand  as  a sign  and  between  our 
eyes  as  a frontlet.  We  have  sought  to  know  Thy  will  through  allegiance 
to  the  faith  of  Thy  people.  We  have  sought  to  learn  what  w׳e  should 
do  as  children  of  Thy  spirit.  Enlighten  ns  with  the  undying  beacon  of 
wisdom.  Fortify  us  with  the  bulwarks  of  Thy  counsel.  Thus  may  we 
fare  forth  into  the  world  of  duty  well-armored  and  dedicated  to  the 
eternal  service  of  Thine  abiding  cause.  Amen. 
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A Foreword 

The  year  of  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Tercentenary  comes  to  a close 
in  this  period.  The  event  was  accorded  recognition  with  appropriate 
observances  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  months  that  have 
gone  by. 

This  Order  of  Services,  prepared  by  Rabbi  Aaron  B.  Ilson,  in  co- 
operation  with  Rabbi  Louis  1.  Newman  and  Cantor  Gunter  Flirschberg, 
is  woven  about  renowned  personalities  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  America. 

The  melodies  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Union  Hymnal  and 
may  be  identified  with  a number  of  the  chosen  historical  figures. 

The  title— "Hebraic  Mortar  in  America”— is  a quotation  from  an 
essay  by  the  late  Oscar  Solomon  Straus,  jurist,  diplomat,  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  who  died  in  New  York  City  in  1926. 

The  frontispiece  portrays  the  Chicago  monument  erected  by  public 
contributions  as  a joint  memorial  to  Haym  Salomon  (left) , George 
Washington  and  Robert  Morris.  It  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  Decern- 
ber  15th.  1941. 


(Decalogue  is  recited  in  unison  by  Confirmants  and  Congregation) 


I am  the  Lord  thy  God  Who  brought  thee  out  of  the  Land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

II. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me. 

III. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

IV.  ! 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

V. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

VI. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  murder. 

VII. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

X. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

The  Declamation Kenneth  W.  Cashman 

(The  Congregation  is  seated  when  the  Scroll  of 
the  Law  is  placed  on  the  Reading  Desk) 

READING  OF  THE  TORAH 

(Exodus  19: 1-8  - 20: 1-14)  (Bible,  Page  87) 

David  S.  Terman  and  Diane  S.  Terman 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  TORAH 

(Union  Frayerbook,  Page  97) 

James  S.  Davidson 

READING  OF  THE  HAFTARAH 

(Bible,  Page  527:  Isaiah  42:1-12) 

Robin  R.  Riesner  and  Kalman  D.  Rodin 

Prayer Doris  G.  Behrman 

(Union  Frayerbook,  Page  265) 

RETURN  OF  THE  TORAH 

Arnold  J.  Goldman 

\ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Adoration  and  Kaddish Alice  F.  Tetelman 

(Union  Frayerbook,  Pages  274-277) 

THE  OFFERTORY 
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I Hymn:  “Lord,  What  Off’ring  Shall  We  Bring 

(Music  — Jacob  Weinberg;  Words  — John  Taylor; 
Union  Hymnal  No.  148) 

Lord,  what  off’ring  shall  we  bring 
At  Thine  altars  when  we  bow? 

Hearts,  the  pure  unsullied  spring 
Whence  the  kind  affections  flow. 

Willing  hand  to  lead  the  blind. 

Heal  the  wounded,  feed  the  poor; 

Love,  embracing  all  mankind; 

Charity,  with  lib’ral  store. 

Teach  us,  O Thou  heavenly  King, 

Thus  to  show  our  grateful  mind. 

This  accepted  off’ring  bring: 

Love  to  Thee  and  all  mankind. 

READING  OF  THE  SHAVUOTH  SERVICES 

(Union  Frayerbook) 


Confirmant 


Leslie  A.  Sherover 

211-212 

Victor  M.  Schneidman 

215 

Virginia  F.  Vogel 

216 

Richard  S.  Traum 

216 

Susan  H.  Spies 

220 

Judith  S.  Brener 

222 

Richard  L.  Yudell 

234 

Doris  J.  Freedman 

234-235 

Jill  A.  Harren 

240 

Steven  L.  Kroll 

242 

Arlene  Gelman 

244 

David  A.  Bucove 

247 

Doris  M.  Tannenbaum 

250-252 

THE  TORAH  SERVICE 

(The  Congregation  does  not  rise  until  the  Cantor 
faces  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant) 

“And  It  Shall  Come  to  Pass” Tobie  P.  Levy 

Chant:  “Adonoy,  Adonoy” Cantor  Gunter  Hirschberg 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  TORAH 

The  Proclamation John  R.  Adler 

(Deuteronomy  5:1-5)  And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them:  Hear,  O Israel,  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances  which  I speak 
in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  observe  to  do  them. 
The  Lord  our  God  made  a covenant  with  us  in  Horeb.  1 he  Lord  made 
not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all 
of  us  here  alive  this  day.  The  Lord  spoke  with  you  to  face  in  the 
mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  saying: 
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Luis  de  Torres,  a Marano,  accompanied  Columbus  as  a master  of  many 
tongues  and  as  the  discoverer’s  trusted  friend.  It  was  de  Torres  who 
established  the  initial  communication  with  the  Indians  and  won  their 
trust  and  friendship.  A kindly  and  patient  man,  he  helped  the  copper- 
skinned  people  understand  the  pale  Europeans  who  came  in  strange 
ships.  De  Torres  is  credited  too  with  assigning  the  Hebrew  name  Tuk- 
ki,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to  the  American  bird  popularly  known  to 
this  day  as  the  Turkey.  During  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
other  Jews  came  to  America,  but  not  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to 
establish  themselves  as  a community.  It  was  the  year  1654  that  marked 
the  founding  of  the  first  Jewish  settlement  in  what  has  come  to  be  the 
United  States. 

Asher  Levy 
( ? -1681) 

Joseph  A.  Blum 

The  twenty-three  Jewish  pilgrims  from  Brazil  who  sought  refuge  in 
New  Amsterdam,  found  that  the  struggle  for  freedom  had  only  begun. 
Among  those  who  fought  for  equality  among  the  citizens  in  the  new 
settlement  was  Asher  Levy,  who  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the 
tyrannical  dictates  of  the  Governor.  As  a result  of  his  perseverance,  on 
April  21st  in  the  year  1657,  the  Dutch  rulers  of  Holland  established 
many  burgher-rights  for  the  Jews  in  the  colony.  When  the  British 
conquered  New  Amsterdam  and  changed  its  name  to  New  York,  they 
recognized  these  privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  the  Dutch.  A few  minor 
restrictions  remained,  however,  until  the  year  1686,  when  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  later  became  King  James  II  of  England,  granted  full  and 
equal  rights  to  the  Jews  in  America.  And  so  it  was  that  the  first  Jewish 
community  in  the  New  World  took  root  in  foundations  that  remained 
abiding  for  the  years  that  were  to  follow. 

Aaron  Lopez 
(1731-1782) 

Jeremie  Schild 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  Jewish  house  of  worship  in  America— 
the  Newport  Synagogue  in  Rhode  Island— was  laid  on  August  1st,  1759, 
by  Aaron  Lopez.  Lopez  came  to  this  country  from  Portugal  upon  the 
urging  of  his  physician  who  had  learned  that  a new  inquisition  upon 
the  Maranos  was  being  planned  to  uncover  secret  practices  of  those 
who  retained  their  loyalty  to  Judaism.  Once  in  America,  Lopez  openly 
proclaimed  his  true  faith  and  became  a citizen  in  1762.  He  was  very 
enterprising  and  became  a prosperous  merchant  within  a short  while. 
He  established  what  might  be  called  the  first  department  store  in  the 
Colonies.  Despite  the  threat  of  loss  of  trade  and  commerce  with  Eng- 
land,  Aaron  Lopez  was  among  the  first  to  pledge  his  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  He  gave  the  same  devotion  to  the  Colonial 
cause  as  he  gave  to  his  religion.  His  generosity  knew  no  end.  •His  service 
was  described  in  a memorial  address  before  the  Continental  Congress 
as  follows:  “The  Character  of  Mr.  Lopez,  as  a friend  to  the  Liberties  and 
Independence  of  the  United  States  is  clear  and  unimpeached,  as  will  be 
testified  by  some  of  the  honorable  Members  of  this  House.  Aaron 
Lopez  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  synagogue  he  helped 
build.  On  the  headstone  appears,  in  Hebrew,  the  creed  by  which 
he  lived:  “Tov  Shem  Mishemen  Tov— a good  name  is  better  than 
precious  ointment.” 
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Class  Hymn:  “Father,  See  Thy  Suppliant  Children” 

(S.  E.  Munn,  Union  Hymnal,  No.  150) 

Father,  see  Thy  suppliant  children. 

Trembling  stand  before  Thy  throne. 

To  confirm  the  vow  of  Horeb, 

"We  will  serve  the  Lord  alone.” 

Thy  command  shall  be  engraven 
On  the  tablets  of  our  heart. 

Till  the  heart  in  death  be  broken, 

Till  the  cord  of  life  shall  part. 

Solo  by  Robin  R.  Riesner 

When  dark  tempests  low’ring  gather. 

It  will  be  our  strength  and  stay. 

It  will  be  our  guardian  angel. 

Upon  life’s  laborious  way. 

As  a shelt’ring  cloud  at  noontide. 

As  a flaming  fire  by  night. 

Through  prosperity  and  sorrow. 

It  will  guide  our  steps  aright. 

Till  we  reach  the  land  of  promise. 

When  the  toils  of  earth  are  past. 

Till  we  sleep  the  sleep  eternal. 

In  the  realms  of  peace  at  last. 

HEBRAIC  MORTAR  IN  AMERICA 

Presented  by  the  Confirmation  Class 
of 

Congregation  Rodeph  Sholom 
6th  of  Sivan,  5715 
Introduction 
Judith  Loewe 

They  came  here  from  many  lands  and  they  spoke  many  tongues. 
They  came  here  to  live  and  to  help  make  America  great.  They  brought 
with  them  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  power  to  work.  They  suffered 
the  loneliness  of  the  stranger  but  they  did  not  waver.  They  knew  that 
in  America  their  children  would  find  a new  home,  a better  home.  They 
gave  of  their  strength  and  of  their  brain.  Some  even  gave  their  lives. 
That  made  them  Americans,  all  of  them,  no  matter  where  they  were 
born.  And  America  was  built  by  these  men  and  women  from  many 
lands.  And  among  them  were  Jews.  They  too  wanted  to  be  free— free 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  and  free  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  In 
building  this  land  they  did  their  part.  They  gave  their  full  measure 
in  making  it  what  it  is  today— the  living  spirit  of  freedom— for  to  them 
‘the  cause  of  freedom  was  the  cause  of  God.’ 

Luis  De  Torres 
(1470-  ? ) 

Arlene  Gelman 

Some  historians  claim  that  it  was  a Jew  who  was  the  first  to  set  foot 
upon  these  shores  when  America  was  discovered.  Be  that  as  it  may. 


Kings  College,  now  Columbia  University.  He  was  the  first  rabbi  to 
speak  from  a Christian  pulpit  in  this  country  when  he  stood  before  the 
gathering  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  New  York.  When  George  Washing- 
ton  was  inaugurated  as  President,  three  clergymen  were  invited  to 
administer  the  Presidential  oath— a Catholic  priest,  a Protestant  minis- 
ter  and  a rabbi.  The  rabbi’s  name  was  Gershon  Mendez  Seixas. 

Judah  Touro 
Tobie  P.  Levy 
(1775-1854) 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1775,  when  the  first  guns  boomed  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Judah  Touro  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Judah’s  father  wanted  his  son  to  become  a rabbi.  Unfortunately, 
Rabbi  Isaac  Touro  died  when  Judah  was  very  young  and  the  boy  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  his  uncle  who  began  training  him  for  a business 
career.  When  Judah  was  25  years  of  age,  he  set  out  for  New  Orleans 
where  he  opened  a small  general  merchandise  store.  As  a result  of  his 
industriousness  and  capability  his  business  expanded  and  prospered 
and  Judah  turned  his  efforts  toward  philanthropy.  His  was  a deep 
belief  that  money  was  only  a means  for  helping  those  in  need.  Touro 
contributed  half  the  required  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  established  the  first  public  library  in  New  Orleans  and 
built  the  first  public  hospital  and  infirmary  in  that  city.  During  his 
lifetime  he  also  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  Palestine  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  in  the  Holy  Land.  When  Judah  Touro  died.  New  Orleans 
was  plunged  into  mourning.  Stores  were  closed,  public  buildings  were 
draped  in  black,  and  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  together  with 
throngs  of  citizens  followed  the  hearse.  Touro  was  not  buried  in  New 
Orleans.  He  rests  in  the  shadow  of  the  Newport  Synagogue  in  which 
his  father  had  officiated.  The  simple  headstone  may  be  seen  today 
with  the  following  words:  “Judah  Touro,  the  last  of  his  name.  He 
inscribed  it  in  the  Book  of  Philanthropy  to  be  remembered  forever.״ 

Mordecai  Manuel  Noah 
(1875-1851) 

Mimi  I.  White 

In  July  1785,  in  Philadelphia,  a dreamer  was  born— Mordecai  Man- 
uel  Noah,  son  of  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution.  Noah  de- 
serves  a place  of  honor  in  Jewish  history  because  of  his  efforts  to  solve 
Jewish  problems  in  a manner  which  anticipated  the  ideas  of  Leo  Pin- 
sker  and  Theodor  Herzl.  His  travels  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Jewries  living  in  great  poverty  and  oppression.  As  a result  of  his 
observations,  he  arranged  with  the  State  Legislature  for  the  purchase 
of  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  which  he  renamed  Ararat,  the 
City  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  and  invited  his  coreligionists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  corne  and  establish  there  a Jewish  state.  But  the 
appeal  found  no  echo  among  the  European  Jewish  masses  and  the 
dedicated  foundation  stone  was  later  deposited  with  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical  Society  where  it  may  be  seen  today.  Noah’s  dream  never  mate- 
rialized.  However,  he  was  a faithful  civic  servant  all  his  life.  He  served 
as  Sheriff  of  New  York  County,  Judge  of  New  York  Court  of  Sessions, 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  United  States  Consul  to  Tunis,  and 
numerous  other  posts  of  importance  and  prominence.  Mordecai  Man- 
uel  Noah  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  a man  whose  life  was  rich  in 
love  for  his  people  and  devoted  service  to  his  country. 


Haym  Solomon 
Mark  F.  Schweher 
(1740-1785) 

Four  years  before  the  War  for  Independence  broke  out  in  1776,  a 
Polish  Jew  from  Lissa  arrived  on  these  shores.  Haym  Solomon  had 
been  a wanderer  in  many  countries  and  had  learned  many  languages. 
During  his  travels  in  Europe,  he  had  felt  the  meaning  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  and  brought  to  America  a heart  full  of  yearning  for 
democracy  and  freedom.  Taking  sides  with  the  Colonials,  he  was 
captured  in  New  York  and  imprisoned  as  a spy  with  the  sentence  of 
death.  Solomon  escaped,  however,  and  fled  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  important  governmental  matters. 
To  Robert  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Congress,  and  to  James  Madison, 
Solomon  made  personal  loans  whenever  the  need  arose  and  never  ac- 
cepted  any  interest.  He  considered  it  his  duty  as  a citizen  to  help  his 
co-patriots  and  the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  In  1783  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  a petition  to  change  the  law  under  which  only  Protestants 
could  hold  public  office.  His  loyalty  and  unselfishness  came  to  the  at- 
tention  of  George  Washington  who  extolled  him  and  his  people  with 
the  highest  words  of  praise.  Solomon  died  a few  short  years  after  the 
victory  of  the  Colonies.  His  wife  and  two  infant  children  were  left 
almost  penniless.  Haym  Solomon  had  given  everything  one  man  could 
give  to  the  cause  he  so  deeply  loved. 

Hymn:  “The  Lord  of  All” 

{Union  Hymnal  No.  80) 

(Words  — F.  DeSola  Mendes;  Sephardic  Melody) 

The  Lord  of  all,  who  reigned  supreme 
Ere  first  creation’s  form  was  framed; 

When  all  was  finished  by  His  will 
His  name  Almighty  was  proclaimed. 

He  is  my  God,  my  Savior  He, 

To  Whom  I turn  in  sorrow’s  hour— 

My  banner  proud,  my  refuge  sure— 

Who  hears  and  answers  with  His  power. 

Then  in  His  hand  myself  I lay. 

And  trusting  sleep,  and  wake  with  cheer; 

My  soul  and  body  are  His  care; 

The  Lord  doth  guard,  I have  no  fear. 

Gershon  Mendez  Seixas 
(1745-1816) 

Andrew  S.  Unger 

The  very  first  rabbi  to  be  born  on  American  soil  was  Gershon  Men- 
dez  Seixas.  In  the  early  days  there  was  no  Yeshiva  or  seminary  in 
the  Colonies  for  the  training  of  rabbis.  Young  Gershon,  therefore,  re- 
ceived  his  studies  under  the  tutelage  of  learned  men  who  were  willing 
and  capable  to  teach  him.  He  studied  diligently  and  did  his  work  well. 
Gershon,  now  Rabbi  Seixas,  was  invited  to  lead  Congregation  Shearith 
Israel  in  New  York,  the  same  congregation  known  today  as  the  Spanish 
Portuguese  Synagogue.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1776,  Rabbi 
Seixas  threw  all  his  energies  behind  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  From  his 
lips  came  the  stirring  call  to  his  people,  a call  to  fight  for  freedom. 
Rabbi  Seixas  was  the  first  clergyman  to  preach  a public  Thanksgiving 
sermon  in  the  United  States.  He  also  took  part  in  the  founding  of 
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Isaac  Leeser 

(1869־1806) 

David  A.  Bucove 

During  his  entire  life  in  the  United  States,  Isaac  Leeser  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  education  of  Jews  in  Judaism  and  to  the  interpretation  of 
Judaism  to  the  non-Jew.  Born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  he  came  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1824  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  first  serious 
writing  was  in  answer  to  an  article  in  a New  York  newspaper  which 
was  depreciatory  of  the  Jews.  Leeser ׳s  answer,  which  grew  into  six 
essays,  was  later  published  in  book  form  and  brought  him  to  public 
notice.  Leeser  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  Sephardic  synagogue 
a prayer  in  English  followed  by  the  sermon  preached  as  well  in  the 
English  language.  This  innovation  was  responsible  for  the  gradual 
acceptance  of  English  preaching  in  all  Reform  Jewish  congregations 
throughout  the  country.  Believing  in  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  he 
joined  with  others  in  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society, 
and  just  before  his  death  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  Maimonides 
College,  a school  for  the  training  of  rabbis  for  the  American  pulpit. 
Leeser’s  aim  was  the  stabilizing  of  a Jewish  way  of  life  in  America 
that  should,  by  being  indigenous,  remain  firm  on  its  foundations.  In  all 
his  labors,  Isaac  Leeser’s  zeal,  modesty,  kindness  and  courage  won  the 
respect  of  his  brethren  and  compatriots  of  all  faiths. 

David  Einhorn 
(1809-1879) 

Victor  M.  Schneidman 

Rabbi  and  leader  in  the  Reform  Movement,  David  Einhorn  was  or- 
dained  at  the  age  of  seventeen  at  the  Yeshiva  at  Furth  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Wurzburg  and  Munich.  Meeting  with 
opposition  because  of  his  early  liberal  views,  he  eagerly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  leave  Germany  and  become  the  rabbi  of  Har  Sinai  in  Balti- 
more,  then  a small  and  struggling  congregation.  Thanks  to  his  eloquent 
preaching  and  vigorous  leadership,  it  soon  became  a leading  Reform 
congregation  in  the  United  States.  Einhorn  was  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  Slavery  which  he  attacked  vehemently  in  his  sermons  in  the 
turbulent  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his 
life  from  a mob  attack  and  took  refuge  in  Philadelphia.  In  1866  he 
accepted  a call  to  Adath  Yeshurun  of  New  York  City,  which  in  1874 
merged  with  Anshe  Chesed  to  form  Temple  Beth-El,  where  he  remained 
in  active  service  until  a few  months  before  his  death.  David  Einhorn’s 
prayerbook,  published  in  1858,  was  used  throughout  the  country  until 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Union  Prayerbook  in  1892,  which  adopted 
most  of  his  arrangements  of  the  liturgy  and  some  of  his  prayers  in  the 
vernacular.  David  Einhorn  was  an  enkindling  spirit  of  Reform  Judaism 
in  the  United  States. 

Hymn:  “See,  0 God,  We  Children  Come” 

(Music  — Traditional:  Words -David  Philipson) 

(Union  Hymnal  No.  147) 

See,  O God,  we  children  come.  Solo  by  Patricia  C.  Hirschhorn 

At  Thy  shrine  our  place  to  take:  Hear,  O Father,  hear  our  prayer. 

Holy,  holy  is  this  day,  From  our  hearts  it  soars  to  Thee: 

Bless  us  for  Thy  great  name’s  sake.  Teach  us,  God,  our  duties  all: 

Now  to  Thee  our  pray’rs  ascend.  True  to  be,  and  good  and  kind. 

To  our  words  in  love  attend.  Pure  in  heart  and  soul  and  mind. 
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Class  Song:  “Am  Yisrael  Chai” 

(Arranged  by  R.  Kosakoff:  Words — Traditional) 

Am  Yisrael  Chai 
Am  Yisrael  Chai 
Am  Yisrael  Chai 

Ad  Beli  Dai 
Ad  Beli  Dai 
Ad  Beli  Dai 
Am  Yisrael  Chai 

Rebecca  Gratz 
(1781-1869) 

Beth  M.  Kaplan 

People  called  her  a princess,  perhaps  because  she  was  beautiful  and 
wealthy:  children  referred  to  her  as  a fairy,  because  of  her  kindness  and 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  Rebecca  Gratz  grew  up  in  Phila- 
delphia,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Gratz,  a wealthy  trader  who  had 
grown  with  America  in  pioneer  days.  When  her  mother  died  leaving 
a family  of  young  children,  Rebecca,  who  was  the  eldest,  became  mother 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  experience,  combined  with  love  and 
compassion  for  others,  formed  the  pattern  of  her  life’s  work— loyal 
friend  to  many,  nurse  to  the  sick  and  benefactor  of  the  needy.  Rebecca 
Gratz  was  organizer  and  founder  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society, 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  first  Jewish  Sunday  School  in  America.  When  Walter  Scott 
completed  his  classic  “Ivanhoe”  he  sent  a copy  to  Washington  Irving 
and  asked:  “How  do  you  like  the  Rebecca  in  the  story?  Does  she  com- 
pare  well  with  the  pattern  given?’’  “The  difference,’’  answered  Wash- 
ington  Irving,  “was  that  Rebecca  in  “Ivanhoe’’  was  only  a picture, 
while  the  Rebecca  Gratz  in  Philadelphia  was  real.” 

Uriah  Phillips  Levy 
(1792-1862) 

Susan  H.  Spies 

As  a young  lad  of  ten,  Uriah  Phillips  Levy  shipped  as  a cabin-boy  on 
a coasting  vessel.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  spent  nine  months  at  a Phil- 
adelphia  naval  school  in  the  study  of  navigation.  In  1811,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  master  of  the  schooner,  George  Washington,  in 
which  he  had  bought  a one-third  share.  When  the  War  of  1812  broke 
out.  Levy  volunteered  his  services  and  received  an  appointment  to  run 
the  British  blockade  and  carry  William  Crawford,  the  American  envoy, 
safely  to  a landing  in  France.  That  duty  done,  his  ship,  the  Argus, 
destroyed  twenty-one  enemy  ships  on  the  return  voyage.  Levy  tri- 
umphed  over  may  obstacles  by  virtue  of  his  courage  and  strength  of 
character.  A staunch  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  purchased  the 
statesman’s  Monticello  home  and  left  it  and  most  of  his  estate  to  the 
government.  In  1833  he  donated  a fine  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson  now 
on  view  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Uriah 
Phillips  Levy  is  said  to  have  been  the  highest  ranking  naval  officer  in 
the  service.  He  rests  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  where  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  states  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  law  for  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  American  Navy. 
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I shall  show  thee.”  The  young  Bohemian  rabbi  came  to  America  in  1846, 
and  with  his  coming.  Reform  Judaism  grew  in  strength.  He  founded 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions  and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  all  of  them  or- 
ganizations  of  Reform  Judaism.  Rabbi  Wise’s  labors  were  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  important  measure  of  any  movement  lies  not  in 
its  temporary  success  but  in  the  direction  in  which  it  points.  His  defini- 
tion  of  American  Judaism  was  "a  religion  without  mysteries  or  miracles, 
universal,  liberal  and  progressive,  in  perfect  harmony  with  rnodern 
science,  criticism  and  philosophy,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  universal 
liberty,  equality,  justice  and  charity.” 

Emma  Lazarus 
(1849-1887) 

Judith  S.  Brener 

Daughter  of  an  old  Spanish  family  in  New  York,  Emma  Lazarus  was 
writer  at  first  of  smooth  and  delicate  poems.  They  were  poems  of  soft 
sorrow  and  of  things  past.  In  1881,  Russia  became  red  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  people,  and  many  Jews  fled  to  America  seeking  a place  to 
rest  their  heads.  With  swift  pity  for  the  homeless,  Emma  Lazarus  went 
to  the  refugees  to  guide  them  and  help  them  find  homes,  work  and  com- 
fort.  She  went  to  teach  them  the  ways  of  America.  But  she  learned  from 
them  as  they  learned  from  her.  Her  poems  were  no  longer  cool  and 
delicate,  but  became  warm  and  strong  with  the  life  of  her  people.  At 
America’s  doorway  in  the  Atlantic  stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  her 
torch  raised  to  welcome  the  castaways  of  Europe  to  the  New  World. 
Engraved  on  a tablet  in  the  statue  are  the  words: 

“Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!”  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  “Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 

I lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!” 

These  undying  words  constitute  an  everlasting  memorial  to  Emma 
Lazarus. 

Hymn:  “Remember  Him,  the  Only  One” 

(Music  - M.  Henle:  Words  - Emma  Lazarus) 

(Union  Hymnal  No.  44) 

Solo  by  Kenneth  W.  Cashman 
Remember  Him,  the  Only  One, 

Now,  ere  the  years  flow  by: 

Now,  while  the  smile  is  on  thy  lip. 

The  light  within  thine  eye: 

Now,  ere  for  thee  the  sun  has  lost 
His  glory  and  his  light: 

Or  earth  rejoice  thee  not  with  flowers. 

Nor  with  its  stars  the  night. 

Now,  while  thou  lovest  all  on  earth. 

And  deemest  all  will  last. 

Before  thy  hope  has  vanished  quite. 

And  ev’ry  joy  has  past. 
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Judah  Phillip  Benjamin 
(1811-1884) 

Richard  L.  Yudell 

Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  probably  the  best-known  Jew  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-one  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in  Louisi- 
ana.  Benjamin’s  political  career  began  in  1842  with  his  election  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket.  In  1848 
he  was  a presidential  elector  for  Zachary  Taylor.  While  in  legislature, 
he  secured  passage  of  a law  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  opposed 
judicial  favoritism,  secured  the  establishment  of  a state  university,  and 
fought  for  free  public  schools.  In  a short  period  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  was  here  that  an  enduring  friendship  was  initi- 
ated  with  Jefferson  Davis,  later  president  of  the  Confederacy.  Benjamin 
earned  the  title  ‘brains  of  the  Confederacy’  because  of  Davis’  reliance 
upon  him.  General  Lee’s  surrender  brought  in  its  wake  anger  and  hys- 
teria  and  Benjamin  found  his  life  in  jeopardy.  Upon  the  insistence  of 
Davis,  he  fled  to  London,  England,  where  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  be- 
friended  him.  Upon  his  death  in  1884,  the  Sons  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  set  up  a monument  to  his  memory  in  Richmond.  In  1927  a 
New  York  lawyer  anonymously  made  a large  contribution  to  the  Yale 
Law  school  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Judah  Philip  Benjamin.  His  had 
been  the  full,  active  life  of  a brilliant  and  devoted  patriot. 

Hymn:  “Let  There  Be  Light” 

(Music  — J.  S.  Mombach:  Words  — Isaac  M.  Wise) 

(Union  Hymnal  No.  141) 

“Let  there  be  light,”  at  dawn  of  time. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  proclaimed, 

“Let  there  be  light,”  this  call  sublime 
Went  forth  when  Horeb  flamed. 

Then  broke  on  Israel’s  mind  a day. 

Illumined  by  a heavenly  ray. 

And  since  that  hour  the  light  has  grown 
In  fullness  more  and  more: 

It  shall  increase  till  all  shall  own 
One  God  and  Him  adore: 

And  strive  to  know  His  righteous  will 
And  His  commandments  to  fulfill. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise 
(1819-1900) 

Richard  S.  Traum 

As  the  ideas  of  freedom  spread  in  Europe,  and  the  ghettos  slowly  dis- 
appeared,  many  Jews  began  to  read  the  new  books  and  think  the  new 
thoughts  of  those  times.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many.  Germany  was  the  home  of  Reform  Judaism.  From  Germany  it 
came  to  America.  The  person  who  did  the  most  in  spreading  Reform 
Judaism  in  the  LInited  States  was  Rabbi  Isaac  Mayer  Wise.  Rabbi  Wise 
left  his  home  in  Bohemia  because  he  was  unhappy  under  the  laws  that 
oppressed  Jews  in  that  country.  “The  longing  for  better  conditions,” 
said  Rabbi  Wise,  “became  to  me  finally  the  message  to  Abraham— ‘Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  my  father’s  house  into  the  land  which 
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about  him  that  could  not  be  obscured  and  that 

both  a widely  known  and  popular  figure.  It  was  in  1904  that  Nathan 
Straus,  while  on  a Mediterranean  tour,  visited  Palestine  for  the  first 
time.  On  a second  visit  in  1912,  together  with  the  late  Judah  Magnes, 
Straus  laid  the  foundation  for  public  health  in  the  Holy  Land  that 
helped  conquer  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  trachoma  for  which  his 
name  is  preeminently  and  lastingly  associated  there.  His  deep  affection 
and  love  for  children  prompted  him  to  insist  upon  the  opening  ^ milk 
pasteurizing  depots  throughout  America  for  the  prev^tion  of  Tuber- 
culosis.  Straus  was  appointed  by  President  Howard  Taft  as  the  only 
American  delegate  to  a World  Congress  for  the  protection  of  infants 
held  in  Berlin.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  but  the  lifetime  of 
Nathan  Straus  was  filled  with  kindness,  understanding  and  great  human 
service. 


Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis 
(1856-1941) 

Betsy  J.  Rein 

Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  was  the  son  of  immigrant  parents  from 
Czechoslovakia  where  the  family  had  been  identified  with  the  Jewish 
history  of  Prague  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  an  early 
age  Brandeis  displayed  a great  love  of  learning.  At  fourteen  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school  with  highest  honors,  and  at  twenty-one  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  as  head  man  of  his  class.  Besides 
being  a great  lawyer  and  judge,  Brandeis  was  a man  of  action,  a tire  ess 
fighter  for  freedom.  He  came  into  the  Zionist  fold  at  a critical  mc^ent 
in  the  history  of  the  movement,  and  became  an  ardent  follower  of  1 heo- 
dor  Herzl’s  views.  He  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  in 
1916  and  began  to  plan  his  economic  policy  for  the  development  of 
Palestine.  In  Israel  today  stands  a colony  named  in  his  honor-‘A1n  H^ 
Shofet,  Well  of  the  Judge.’  Brandeis  became  known  too  as  the  Peoples 
Advocate’  for  he  would  always  champion  the  cause  of  the  pioor  and  the 
oppressed.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  had  appointed 
Supreme  Court,  paid  tribute  to  him  upon  his  passing  with  the  following 
true  and  everlasting  words:  “Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  was  a friend  of 
justice  and  of  man,  an  ornament  to  the  high  court  of  which  we  are  al 
so  justly  proud.’’  He  was  truly  a symbol  of  real  America. 

Hymn:  “0  Soul  Supreme” 

(Music  - A.  W.  Binder;  Words  - Louis  I.  Newman) 

(Union  Hymnal  No.  46) 

O Soul  supreme  above  us, 

O Life  beyond  our  life, 

O Heart  that  yearns  to  love  us, 

O Guardian  in  our  strife. 

We  hunger  for  the  meaning 
Within  our  world  of  pain; 

We  tread  our  pathway  gleaning 
Thy  spirit’s  rich  domain. 

O Lord  of  boundless  spaces. 

Though  days  be  dim  and  drear. 

Thy  light  is  on  our  faces. 

Thy  healing  presence  near. 
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Solomon  Schechter 
(1847-1915) 

Doris  M.  Tannenbaum 

There  were  some  lews  in  America  who  agreed  neither  with  the  Or- 
thodox  nor  with  the  Reform  way  of  worship.  They  wanted  their  religion 
to  be  midway  between  the  two.  So  they  formed  their  own  congregations, 
and  their  way  of  worship  became  known  as  Conservative  Judaisrn.  Ihe 
lewish  Theological  Seminary,  the  college  founded  for  the  training  o 
Conservative  rfbbis,  called  to  its  presidency  in  1902  the  scholarly  Dr^ 
Solomon  Schechter.  Born  in  Roumania  in  1850,  Dn  Schechter  went  to 
live  in  England  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  old.  There  he  remained, 
studying  and  teaching,  until  he  was  called  to  America.  As  president  of 
the  Seminary,  Schechter  exerted  a profound  influence  on  the  whme  of 
Jewish  life  in  America.  He  developed  the  significant  concept  of  Catti- 
olic  Israel’-which  expressed  the  idea  of  an  inner  unity  in  Judaism  b^ed 
on  the  generally  recognized  consensus  of  loyal  and  devoted  Jews.  The 
discovery  of  the  Genizah  in  Cairo  and  the  finding  there  of  Hebrew  docu- 
ments  lost  for  many  centuries,  was  Schechter’s  greatest  adventure  and 
one  that  made  him  famous  the  world  over.  .Under  the  presidency  o 
Dr.  Solomon  Schechter,  a post  he  held  until  his  dpth  in  1915,  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  centers 
of  Jewish  learning  in  modern  times. 

Samuel  Gompers 
(1850-1924) 

Jill  A.  Harren 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  Samuel 
Gompers,  born  in  London  in  1850  to  parents  of  Dutch  Jewish  origin. 
As  a child  Gompers  observed  the  suffering  and  listened  to  the  cries  ot 
hunger  of  the  many  skilled  laborers  who  had  been  unjustly  deprived  ot 
work  bv  their  overlords.  Coming  to  America  in  1863,  his  first  impres- 
sion  on' these  shores  was  dramatic.  The  years  were  the  final  and  exciting 
ones  of  the  Civil  War.  From  the  beginning,  Gompers  was  influenced  by 
the  ideals  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  became  the 
foundation  for  the  system  of  autonomous  rule  he  set  forth  in  guiding 
the  A.  F of  L.  from  its  earliest  days.  Samuel  Gompers  was  physically  a 
small  man,  a little  more  than  five  feet  in  height.  But  he  was  a giant 
dynamically,  and  his  integrity  and  faith  in  the  cause  of  labor  towered 
far  above  those  of  his  detractors.  On  October  8th,  1933,  nine  years  after 
his  death,  a monumental  Samuel  Gompers  Memorial  was  unveiled  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  Labor’s  champion  and  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  will  keep  Samuel  Gomper’s  memory  alive  in  the  hearts  ot 
working  men. 

Nathan  Straus 
(1848-1931) 

Alan  M.  Siegel 

Nathan  Straus,  merchant  prince  and  philanthropist,  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Germany  as  a child.  In  1874,  when  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  embarked  upon  a business  venture  with  his  brother  and 
soon  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  world’s  largest  department  store. 
After  brilliant  and  phenomenal  success  in  many  industrial  emerpnses, 
Straus  turned  his  richly  endowed  personality  toward  civic  affairs  and 
philanthropy.  There  were  a dash,  an  originality  and  a picturesqueness 
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will  be  best  remembered  by  history.  Following  her  first  visit  to  Palestine 
in  1909  she  stated:  “I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  our  salvation 
lies  that  way.”  But  Miss  Szold  was  a Zionist  before  she  heard  of  Dr. 
Theodor  Herzl.  Her  first  Zionist  address  was  made  in  1895  before  the 
Baltimore  section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Some 
fifteen  years  later  she  became  the  moving  spirit  in  founding  Hadassah 
which  concerned  itself  with  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  later  embarked  upon  Youth  Aliyah-the  movement 
to  reintegrate  and  rehabilitate  the  lives  of  children  uprooted  by  the 
devastating  conditions  of  terror  and  war.  Henrietta  Szold  will  be  re- 
membered  always  as  the  ‘Untiring  Crusader  and  Mother  of  Youth 
Aliyah.’ 

Class  Song:  “El  Rosh  Hahar” 

(Music  — Ch.  Korchevsky;  Words  — L.  Kipnis) 

Solos  by  Judith  S.  Brener  and  Mimi  /.  White 
El  Rosh  Hahar,  El  Rosh  Hahar, 

Haderech  Mi  Yachsom  Lifduye  Shevi, 

Me-ever  Har  En  Zeh  Mikvar, 

Romezes  Lanu  Erets  Tsevi. 

Hapilul  Hapilul 
El  Rosh  Harar  Hapilul 

Stephen  Samuel  Wise 
(1874-1948) 

Steven  L.  Kroll 

The  Free  Synagogue,  established  by  Stephen  S.  Wise  on  the  cardinal 
principle  of  complete  freedom  of  expression  for  the  rabbi,  helped  to 
strengthen  the  liberal  forces  in  American  Judaism.  Wise’s  courage  and 
eloquence  kept  him  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  movements  through- 
out  the  land.  He  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Zionist  movement  and  active 
in  its  leadership.  In  1898  he  founded  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica.  He  influenced  many  Jews  and  non-Jews  toward  sympathetic  under- 
standing  of  Zionism,  of  whom  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  most 
notable.  Wise’s  attachment  to  the  Jewish  masses  and  his  faith  in  the 
principles  of  democracy  moved  him  to  assume  leadership  in  the  estab- 
lishrnent  of  the  American  Jewish  Confess,  and  subsequently  to  help 
organize  the  World  Jewish  Congress  which  promulgated  a militant  pro- 
gram  of  self-defense  against  Hitlerism.  In  1922  Wise  founded  the  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion  to  provide  liberal  rabbinic  leadership  for  the  New 
York  area,  the  largest  and  most  influential  Jewish  community  in  Amer- 
ica  and  in  all  Jewish  history.  In  1942,  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Rodel ph  Sholom,  Stephen  Wise  was  the  guest  speaker,  and  occupied 
that  evening  the  same  pulpit  from  which  his  father,  Aaron  Wise,  had 
preached  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  congregation  for  over  two  decades. 
Scores  of  rabbis,  occupying  positions  of  leadership  in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  count  themselves  with  pride  to  be  among  the  disciples  of  Stephen 
Samuel  Wise. 

Albert  Einstein 
(1879-1955) 

Bernard  S.  Ploscowe 

Albert  Einstein  once  said:  ״Ojily  a life  lived  for  others  is  a life  worth 
while  ” These  words  are  a key  to  the  career  of  the  greatest  scientist  of 
our  time.  They  lie  behind  the  countless  sheets  covered  with  calculations, 
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Lillian  D.  Wald 

(1867-1940) 

Phyllis  N.  Friedman 

The  stirrings  of  the  time  prompted  Lillian  Wald  to  attend  and  grad- 
uate  from  a training  school  for  nurses,  intent  upon  pursuing  a medical 
career.  However,  a visit  to  the  lower  East  Side  home  in  New  York  of  a 
young  friend  deflected  her  from  her  earlier  determination  and  sent  her 
into  a career  of  pioneering  service  that  eventually  made  her  the  symbol 
of  the  accomplishments  of  social  work.  In  1893,  with  the  support  of 
friends,  notably  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Miss  Wald  established  what  has  become 
internationally  known  as  the  Henry  Street  Settlement.  Her  interest  in 
children  and  her  forward-looking  belief  that  child-care  was  a govern- 
mental  responsibility  led  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  create  the 
Federal  Children’s  Bureau  in  1908.  Her  vision,  her  tolerance  and  her 
fortitude  represented  the  best  of  man’s  possible  humanity  to  man.  A 
memorial  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  following  her  death  in  1940  called 
forth  tributes  from  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Herbert  Lehman  and  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  Lillian  Wald  was  a great  woman  who  dreamed  a dream  of  a life- 
time  of  courageous  service  and  made  that  dream  come  true.  ‘‘Give  her 
of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 
(Proverbs  31:31). 

Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo 
(1870-1938) 

James  S.  Davidson 

Benjamin  Cardozo,  the  gentle-natured  scholar  and  liberal,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1870.  His  father  was  the  first  Jew  to  become  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  mother, 
Rebecca,  was  a descendant  of  the  famous  Sephardic  family  which  in- 
eluded  the  illustrious  Rabbi  Gershon  Mendez  Seixas.  While  known  for 
the  clarity  of  his  books  and  essays  on  jurisprudence,  Cardozo  never 
actually  attended  a law  school.  He  passed  the  bar  examinations  under 
the  tutelage  of  Horatio  Alger.  He  rose  with  ease  from  one  position  of 
importance  to  another.  In  1932  President  Herbert  Hoover  appointed 
him  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Cardozo 
wrote  beautifully  and  was  called  the  ‘poet  of  the  law.’  He  died  suddenly 
in  1938  while  still  at  his  post  in  the  highest  court  of  the  land  and  was 
mourned  by  all  America.  The  late  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  of 
him:  ‘‘He  had  a great  soul.  The  whole  nation  has  lost  a constant  friend.” 
Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo,  unwittingly  perhaps,  summed  himself  up  as 
both  jurist  and  man  in  this  quotation,  based  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
Talmud,  taken  from  one  of  his  lectures:  ‘‘There  is  an  old  legend  that 
on  one  occasion  God  prayed  and  His  prayer  was,  ‘Be  it  My  will  that 
My  justice  be  ruled  by  My  mercy.’  ” 

Henrietta  Szold 
(1860-1945) 

Barbara  Honig 

While  a teacher  by  day  in  one  of  Baltimore’s  fashionable  schools, 
Henrietta  Szold  conducted  one  of  the  first  night  schools  for  immigrants 
in  the  United  States.  Fifty  years  later  the  late  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guar- 
dia,  conferring  upon  her  the  freedom  of  the  city,  said  that  it  was  Ameri- 
canization  work  such  as  that  in  which  she  had  pioneered  that  made 
possible  his  own  ascent  to  the  mayoralty;  by  such  work  was  America 
saved  from  a new  slavery.  It  is  for  her  Zionist  work,  however,  that  she 
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Class  Song:  “Torah  Emet” 

(Arranged  by  H.  Coopersmith:  Words  — Liturgy) 

Torat  Emet  Natan 
L’amo  El 
A1  Yad  N'vi-o 
Ne־eman  Beto. 

Lo  Yachlif  Ha-el 
V’lo  Yamir  Dato, 

L’olomim 

L’zulato. 

The  Floral  Offering 

I 

Patricia  C.  Hirschhorn 

Upon  this  shrine  we  place  these  blossoms  as  symbols  of  the  beauty 
within  Thy  Universe,  O Thou  who  are  the  Architect  of  Universal 
Beauty!  These  are  the  flowers  “of  olden  sanctities”  which  flourish  again 
among  us.  When  the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  our  fathers  cried 
out  that  the  time  of  singing  had  come,  and  the  voice  of  love  was  heard 
throughout  the  land.  But  they  knew  too  that  though  man  might  come 
forth  as  a flower,  he  might  languish  in  the  midst  of  his  flourishing.  His 
glorious  beauty  might  be  as  a fading  blossom;  he  might  wither  and  fall 
away  in  all  his  goodliness.  Hence  they  declared  that  only  the  word  of 
God  might  stand  forever.  Attune  our  hearts  to  perceive  that  flowers  are 
the  truest  language  of  beauty,  and  that  beauty  is  the  emblem  of  the  soul. 
Make  us  to  resolve  that  we  shall  scatter  charities  even  as  we  scatter  bios- 
soms,  and  that  the  fragrance  of  our  deeds  shall  be  no  sweeter  than  the 
perfume  of  these  offerings. 

II 

Linda  J.  Chandler 

Through  these  flowers  may  we  come  to  hail  Thee  as  the  God  of  all 
Nature  and  all  Being.  Even  as  it  is  our  faith  that  every  flower  enjoys 
the  air  it  breathes,  may  we  rejoice  in  the  gift  of  life  and  labor.  Thou 
hast  fashioned  the  high  summits  and  the  rolling  seas;  Thou  hast  spread 
the  expanse  of  the  heavens;  thou  hast  carpeted  the  hillsides  with  tapes- 
tries  of  g;reen  and  brown.  And  in  Thine  infinite  care  Thou  hast  peopled 
the  grass  with  flowers  of  radiant  hue;  Thou  has  scattered  abundance 
untold  for  the  delight  of  Thy  children.  They  are  the  crown  of  thy  crea- 
tion;  they  are  the  masterpiece  of  Thy  handiwork.  We  render  Thee  our 
thanksgiving  that  Thou  hast  thus  smiled  upon  us,  and  we  testify  that 
we  shall  strive  to  recompense  Thee  by  thoughts  of  beauty,  and  by  deeds 
of  sweetness  all  the  days  of  our  Life.  Accept  then  our  homage,  and  re- 
ceive  our  witness  of  gratitude,  for  unto  Thee  is  the  beauty  of  holiness 
and  the  holiness  of  beauty.  Amen. 
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behind  the  endless  probing  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  behind  his 
fearless  stand  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Einstein  lived  to  see  his  name 
become  a symbol  of  scientific  achievement  and  genius  and  interest  in 
humankind.  Counted  among  the  world’s  greatest  minds  of  all  times, 
Einstein  was  a man  of  humble  heart  and  deep  humanity.  From  his  early 
childhood  days  he  gave  deep  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  always  felt  a strong  attachment  to  Jewry  and  Judaism.  He 
lent  the  benefit  of  his  name  to  all  causes  he  deemed  worthy--such  as 
Zionism,  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  the  Yeshiva  Medical  Col- 
lege,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Atomic  Age  saw 
its  birth  in  our  day  as  a result  of  his  scientific  studies  and  findings. 
Albert  Einstein’s  name  will  remain  beloved  as  well  as  honored  and 
respected  as  long  as  the  globe  upon  which  we  live  whirls  away  through 
space.  ‘Zecher  Tsadik  Livrachah-may  the  memory  of  the  righteous  ever 
be  for  a benediction.’ 

What  Is  An  American? 

Doris  J.  Freedman 

What  is  an  American,  the  new  man,  shaped  by  the  New  World  that 
Columbus  discovered?  He  is  one,  who  having  left  the  prejudices  of  the 
Old  World,  embraced  new  laws,  a new  mode  of  living,  a new  social 
system.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a new  commu- 
nity  destined  to  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  The  benign  laws 
protect  them  as  they  arrive,  and  stamp  on  them  the  symbol  of  adoption. 
The  American  must  love  this  country,  where  the  rewards  of  his  industry 
follow  with  equal  steps  the  process  of  his  labor.  In  this  new  world  the 
American  is  a new  man,  entertaining  new  ideas,  forming  new  opinions, 
acting  on  new  principles.  Released  by  the  justice  of  the  law  from  in- 
voluntary  idleness,  the  American  can  devote  his  labor  to  creative  tasks. 
Grateful  to  God  for  his  blessings,  he  is  moved  to  share  them  with  his 
fellowman  and  to  seek  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  all  humanity. 


Land  of  Opportunity 

(Adapted  from  “What  America  Expects  of  Its  Youth” 
by  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman) 

Alice  F.  Tetelman 

America  is  not  perfect.  That  we  know.  But  it  is  ours,  and  it  has  been 
the  dream  of  freedom  for  many.  We  must  keep  it  so.  Its  streets  have 
never  been  paved  with  gold,  and  they  never  will  be,  but  America  should 
ever  stand  as  a land  of  opportunity  and  enthusiasm  and  riches.  The 
riches  that  we  prize  are  not  only  raw  materials,  armed  forces,  railroads 
and  cities,  but  a whole  people  full  of  good  will  towards  the  world.  Our 
whole  people  must  educate  itself  for  its  task  of  helping  all  mankind  to 
the  benefits  of  democracy.  But  we  cannot  establish  democracy  in  far 
places,  if  in  our  own  house,  own  schools,  own  factories  and  shops,  in  our 
own  country  and  city,  our  conduct  does  not  square  with  the  slogans  and 
spirit  of  our  democracy.  Let  it  be  our  daily  practice  to  help  one  another 
and  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open  to  know  and  guard  not  only  our  own 
advantage  but  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  justice  and  peace. 
Grateful  to  God  for  our  blessings,  let  us  hold  fast  to  our  ideals.  Let  us 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills  of  vision,  for,  “Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish.” 
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The  Confirmation  Class  has  been  invited  into  the 
Aaron  Wise  Post-Graduate  Group  of  Rodeph  Sholom, 
from  which  it  will  enter  the  Rudolph  Grossman 

Society. 


Altar  Attendants 

Leslie  A.  Sherover  and  Virginia  F.  Vogel 
Salute  to  the  Confirmants Rabbi  Newman 


BLESSING  OF  THE  CONFIRMANTS 

(The  Congregation  Remains  Seated) 


Song:  “Our  Faith  Supreme” 
(Music  — Folktune;  Words  by  A.B.I.) 


The  seasons  come. 

The  seasons  go; 

The  earth  is  green. 

Or  white  with  snow. 

But  time  and  change. 

Will  ne’er  avail. 

We’ll  hold  supreme 

Our  faith  in  God  and  Israel. 


Bright  youthful  years. 
With  pleasure  rife. 

The  shortest,  gladdest. 
Days  of  life; 

How  bright  will  seem. 
Through  mem’ries  haze. 
Those  happy,  golden 
By-gone  days. 


Closing  Prayer 
Helene  J.  Wald 

The  word  of  fealty  has  been  spoken  in  Thy  sight,  O Lord  and  Father, 
and  we  present  ourselves  as  the  living  pledge  of  loyalty  a^  faith.  Lach 
year  a new  company  stands  at  thine  altar;  each  year  Thy  people  is 
renewed  by  the  entrance  of  its  sons  and  daughters  into  the  ancient  te  - 
lowship.  We  have  consecrated  ourselves  to  nothing  transient  or  trivial; 
we  have  undertaken  nothing  that  shall  pass  as  the  chaff  in  the  wind. 
It  is  to  eternities  and  infinities  that  we  have  turned  through  instruction 
and  prayer.  It  is  to  truth,  the  seal  of  Thy  will,  that  we  have  aspired  each 
day.  Let  the  years  before  us  find  us  worthy  of  every  beneficenc^  We 
shall  pass  the  high  trestles  from  youth  into  maturity;  let  us  not  Hincti 
or  falter;  let  us  not  be  stricken  with  terror  or  weakness;  let  us  sec  the 
Promised  Land  of  Happiness  and  push  forward  with  fortitude  and  vision 
until  we  are  privileged  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  no  light  task  we  assuine,  but 
one  as  deep  as  the  sea  and  as  lofty  as  the  skies.  Yet  Thou  ^st  girded  us 
with  the  power  to  probe  into  the  immortal  mysteries  of  Thy  purpose; 
Thou  has  permitted  us  to  hope  and  dream  of  conquering  the  Unknown 
and  Unchartered.  Let  it  be  Thy  Will,  O Father,  to  incline  unto  us  Thy 
favor,  and  may  we  grow  strong  by  Thy  strength,  wise  by  Thy  wisdom, 
and  perfect  by  Thy  perfection.  Amen. 

Recessional:  “Hallelujah” Anthem  by  Choir 

(The  confirmants  march  out  of  the  Temple  and  receive  their 
guests  in  the  Marcus  Loew  Auditorium  where  a brief  Kiddush- 
Reception  will  be  held.  The  Congregation  remains  seated  until 
the  close  of  the  Anthem.) 


Benediction 

Rabbi  Newman  and  Rabbi  Ilson 
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Address 

310  West  86th  Street— 24 
100  Riverside  Drive — 24 
140  Riverside  Drive — 24 
6 West  77th  Street — 24 
207  West  106th  Street — 25 
123  West  74th  Street — 23 
322  West  72nd  Street — 23 
151  Central  Park  West — 23 
300  Central  Park  West — 24 
239  Central  Park  West — 24 
751  Walton  Avenue,  Bx. — 51 
140  Riverside  Drive — 24 
1741  Clay  Avenue,  Bronx — 57 
211  Central  Park  W. — 24 
137  Riverside  Drive — 24 
20  Dunning  Blvd.,  Bangor,  Me. 

277  West  End  Avenue — 23 
27  West  96th  Street — 25 
211  Central  Park  West — 24 
125  Riverside  Drive — 24 
239  Central  Park  West — 24 
344  West  72nd  Street — 23 
225  West  86th  Street— 24 
7 West  81st  Street— 24 
12  Dongan  Place — 34 
765  Andersen  Avenue, 

Cliffside  Park,  N.  J. 

131  Riverside  Drive — 24 
350  Central  Park  West — 25 
253  West  72nd  Street— 23 
118  Riverside  Drive — 24 
451  West  End  Avenue — 24 
451  West  End  Avenue — 24 
142  East  71st  Street— 21 
320  Central  Park  West — 25 
750  Grand  Concourse,  Bx. — 51 
32  West  82nd  Street— 24 
860  Grand  Concourse,  Bx. — 51 
275  Central  Park  West — 24 
19  East  80th  Street— 21 


CONFIRMATION  CL 

1955־5715 


Parents 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Adler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Behrman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Brener 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Bucove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Cashman 

Mrs.  Ethel  Shapiro 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  D.  Davidson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Friedman 

Mr.  Irving  Gelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hirschhorn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Honig 

Mrs.  Samuel  Kaplan  Tabenken 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Julius  Kroll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Loewe 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Ploscowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Radin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Rein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Riesner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isidore  Schild 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Schneidman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Schweben 

Mrs.  Alice  Sherover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1  Siegel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shephard  Spies 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Tannenbaum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Terman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Terman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Tetelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Traum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Unger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Vogel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Wald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  Bierner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Yudell 


Pupil 

Adler,  John  Robert 
Behrman,  Doris  Gail 
Blum,  Joseph  Aaron 
Brener,  Judith  Sue 
Bucove,  David  Arthur 
Cashman,  Kenneth  Warren 
Chandler,  Linda  Judith 
Davidson,  James  Sylvan 
Freedman,  Doris  Joan 
Friedman,  Phyllis  Nan 
Gelman,  Arlene 
Goldman,  Arnold  Jay 
Harren,  Jill  Ann 
Hirschhorn,  Patricia  Carin 
Honio,  Barbara 
Kaplan,  Beth  Margot 

Kroll,  Steven  Lawrence 
Levy,  Tobie  Pamela 
Loewe,  Judith 
Ploscowe,  Bernard  Lewis 
Radin,  Kalman  David 
Rein,  Betsy  Joan 
Riesner,  Robin  Randy 
Schild,  Jeremie 
Schneidman,  Victor  Martin 
Schwerer,  Mark  Felix 

Shb;rover,  Leslie  Alice 
Siegel,  Alan  Maxwell 
Spies,  Susan  Hermine 
Tannenbaum,  Doris  Meryl 
Terman,  David  Stephen 
Terman,  Diane  Stephanie 
Tetelman,  Alice  Fran 
Traum,  Richard  Scot 
Unger,  Andrew  Stephen 
Vogel,  Virginia  Faye 
W^ALD,  Helene  Janet 
White,  Mimi  Iris 
Yudell,  Richard  Laurence 
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jewish  folk  “a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a lioly  na- 
tion,”  commanded  to  live  a spiritual  life.  Because 
of  this  command  an  irreligious  Jew  became  a con- 
tradiction  in  terms,  a man  untrue  to  his  proper  role 
and  destiny. 

Harvest  Festival 

Since  Shavuotli  occurs  about  the  time  of  the 
(!arly  harvest  in  the  Holy  Land,  a number  of 
thanksgiving  features  have  been  attached  to  it.  In 
ancient  times  at  the  Sha\־uoth  season  the  Jewish 
farmers  in  Israel  used  to  bring  their  first  fruits  to 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  as  a thank  offering  to 
God.  Shavuoth  was  a jubilant  annual  event  in 
those  days.  There  was  festive  gaiety  in  the  air  as 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  were  clogged  witli 
long  columns  of  farmers  bringing  the  bounty  of 
their  \aneyards,  orchards  and  gardens  to  the  IIol)־ 
City.  The  carts  bringing  the  produce  were  a 
colorful  sight;  the  horiis  of  the  dray  oxen  were 
gilded,  and  carts  and  baskets  were  gay  with  briglit 
streamers. 

The  Book  of  Ruth 

The ז\־1ו)10111ו ו  of  those  joyous  harvest  days  has 
. h'd  to  the  custom  of  reading  the  Book  of  Ruth  in 
the  synagogues  on  Shavuoth.  Ruth  deals  with  an 


The  Ten  Commandments 

VVe  have  had  many  profound  philosophers  and 
wise  lawmakers  in  the  35  centuries  since  Sinai,  but 
none  has  produced  as  valid  a program  of  personal 
and  social  morality  as  that  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments.  The  tragic  occurrences  of  the  past  few  years 
iiiakc  us  all  realize  what  a better  world  we  would 
have  now  if  all  men  would  li\׳e  up  to  this  code: 

1 — I am  the  Lord  thy  Cod  who  brought  thee 

out  of  the  land  of  Eg)׳pt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage; 

2 — I'hou  shalt  ha\  e no  other  gods  before  Me; 

3 _ Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 

thy  Cod  in  vain; 

4 — Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 

holy; 

5 — Honor  thv  father  and  thv  mother; 

6 — Thou  shalt  not  murder; 

7 — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery; 

8 — Thou  shalt  not  steal; 

9 — Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 

thy  neighbor; 

10  — Thou  shalt  not  covet  . . . any  thing  that  is 
thy  neighbor’s. 

The  Ten  Commandments  have  not  only  been  a 
guide  to  all  Western  civilization,  but  also  a consti- 
tution  for  the  Jewish  people.  They  have  made  the 


SHAVUOTH 


Shavuoth  is  the  anni\־crsary  of  the  greatest  da)׳ 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Ten  Comniandments  were  gi\־en  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai.  This  momentous  e\־ent  is  celebrated 
by  Orthodox  and  Conservative  Jews  with  a two- 
day  holiday,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the 
Jewish  month  of  Sivan  and  by  Reform  Jews  on  the 
6th  day  of  Sivan  only.  These  dates  come  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June. 
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idyllic  story  set  in  ancient  Palestine  at  early  har- 
vest  time.  It  relates  how  a family  from  the  rustic 
town  of  Bethlehem,  consisting  of  parents  and  two 
grown  unmarried  sons,  emigrated  to  the  Land  of 
Moab  to  escape  a famine  that  had  broken  out  in 
their  country.  In  Moab,  the  sons  married  Moabite 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  Ruth.  The  menfolk  died, 
and  the  mother,  the  widowed  Naomi,  decided  to 
return  alone  to  her  native  Bethlehem.  She  sought 
to  bid  farwell  to  her  widowed  daughters-in-law, 
but  Ruth  refused  to  part  from  her.  In  a passage 
unmatched  for  expression  of  soilless  devotion,  Ruth 
declared : 

Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  and  to  return 
from  following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou 
goest,  1 will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will 
lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  mv  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God;  where  thou  diest,  will  I die, 
and  there  will  I be  buried;  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me. 

Ruth’s  expression  of  lo\׳al  attachment  to  Naonii 
and  Naomi’s  religion  has  been  taken  to  represent 
the  loyalty  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  faith.  Ruth 
accompanied  her  mother-in-law  to  the  Land  of 
Israel,  there  to  find  a new  husband  and  to  beeome 
an  ancestress  of  the  beloved  Kinir  David. 
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Law  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  tittering  the 
same  ancestral  vow,  Naaseh  Venishma,  “we  .shall 
do  and  we  shall  hearken. 

If  Jewry  has  retained  its  youthful  vigor  during 
nineteen  centuries  of  dispersion  and  persecution 
and  lived  to  witness  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish  State, 
it  is  due  to  its  faithful  fulfillment  of  this  Sinaitic 
vow  of  loyalty  to  the  Torah.  For  it  has  ever  been 
“a  Tree  of  Life  to  them  that  hold  fast  to  it,  attd 
happy  is  evervone  that  upholdeth  it. 

fell  ^ 1/7 

Founied  1881 

This  leaflet  is  a publication  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
as  part  of  its  Chaplaincy  Service.  The  Board  of  Rabbis,  founded 
in  1881,  and  embracing  a membership  of  over  600  Orthodox, 
Conservative  and  Reform  Rabbis,  provides  the  Jewish  chaplains 
in  157  hospitals,  prisons  and  shelters  in  New  York  State.  This 
service  to  Jewish  patients  and  inmates  is  made  possible  largely 
through  a subvention  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies  of  New  York. 


Thus  the  Book  of  Ruth  recalls  not  only  the  de- 
lights  of  the  harvests  in  ancient  Israel  but  also  the 
devotion  of  our  forebears  to  Judaism. 

Modern  Customs 

The  harvest  feature  of  Shavuoth  has  led  to  the 
graceful  custom  of  decking  our  synagogues  with 
(lowers  and  greenery  for  this  festival. 

In  present  day  Israel  there  has  been  a symbolic 
revival  of  the  presentation  of  the  First  Fruits  at 
annual  ceremonies.  Choice  produce  are  brought 
from  many  colonies  to  be  paraded,  displayed  and 
then  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  This  has  become  one  of  the  inspiring  his- 
torical  recreations  that  have  given  magic  and 
meaning  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State. 

A custom  of  long  standing  is  that  of  eating  dairy 
foods  on  this  holiday.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is 
to  indicate  that  to  the  Jew,  his  Law,  given  to  him 
on  Shavuoth,  is  as  sweet  as  milk  and  honey. 

In  Reform  and  in  some  Conservative  synagogues 
there  is  the  practice  of  confirming  adolescents  on 
or  about  Shavuoth.  The  Confirmation  rite  is  per- 
formed  on  this  festiv^al  because  of  its  association 
with  Sinai.  The  confirmed  are  represented  as  ac- 
cepting  Judaism  as  their  ancestors  accented  the 
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PAAT  X 


OPtail!^  / r>fUTW 


oar  0»<»  ICJ  ood  of  oor  f.th<  r«.  »oa  111«  h«־t  ln  hf  !««1•  tu•  f«t.  of 
öl  «r  ־(•lld«».  ••  h««*ly  t«n  t.  ר!».,  •t  thu  •«««1  «-«t  ־f  0״r  .״nXl»« un, 
to  .»  «•• ״» ־  •vrlaotUig  ««Mtud«.  Boi  for  Tbf  lov'-KBkUido•••,  « «״״W  noMor 
h.«  otui״ ״ !״״*>  th.  ..י!«•  of  .und« 0 »״«  liln.  olur  to  .-,׳» 11 ,״ ס ״.»•.ד..  I״ 
r,rfct  folU.  in  it«». ״נ ו«  nut  ««--«t ״< ־ ׳״ » • ״»  -ub«J  0«»  «.  -Itn  Kind..« 

^ lot.  ff1״  tin־  ruiit  »»»t  of  .«r  11«»..  H»»  !־■״•t  «»«■  « *י•*־‘״ * ״" • ״ ־»־*  *• 

tof.l,,  «Id  ntoit  br.u«ht  ״.to  — thl.  h.-K״»d  h־« • ״״ נ .־״»־.t  blou*»  «״  «ItB  tfe. 

«,totlon  of  1.«»  o «׳» . . « 1 - ״«rf  tb  ■«bt  «»•  *״־I-«-‘ י״ ^ “ ״ «•» ” ״ ״ ״ 
th»  » «Ifbt  tolly  oo  . u fcmw  «1.1  Uu  ty  by  ־«.«»*.nt־.  h..t  «iv«1 

u •te  fT.vloo.  horlt•«.  of  Judrt•.  to  giurd  ■id  pr־  .»«»  for.«r  «d  tb. 
blrmrUM  of  .Ulu״״l.«  1« ״״1•־ • ׳» ״*  A—l«״.  • I- ־«־• ״..  -id  n״«». 

tM  Mpkx  •qaalltir  of  nan• 

Hew  un  <»  tbMk  mu  warV  lly  ••  י•  oa«bt,  fcr  tbl.  falln..!  of  toy 

boontr  . ״r«,  0 r.th.r,  for  ־toy  ««1״«־..  • «■•d  «!.do -.  «.  n«d  »״ru.. 

^ 4,  w.  - 4w»4  UM  Aa«  gytoy.yrny  f 1i|  wilful  Xn  t.l1a  f ^41  f IX X1a®nX 

%a  naa«}  lova•  Orant  ua  thaaa  that  m ^ oa  awj»«  «*» 

of  oar  obllgali«»M  and  ladk  In  th®  lU^t  oi  Ihjr  tautto. 

Standing  at  U»  thiannolxi  of  wanbooa  «*i  aaiNMihcKxl,  m  ׳!מ ק  for  ?by 

blu.t>«.  01«»  1«  . ״ «» » .״d  hop.  t״.t  H.  »9  brln«  ־.  fort  «d  .to«  to  Ä1 

rt»״t  o..  »1...  .11  •to־«  «*«  b.«  b.l*-d  ״•>  ^Sb‘  “י־ 

«Id ׳• ״  «»  b.  J.«  1״rtoy  of  »r  hwtu«.,  n«  “«*  «oun  «״rlhy  of  b•״«  toy 

etdlXran•  ^nan• 


l ik  tT  S 


n#  :i.  #i  «•y 


IK  '•«Kia  of 0«ס«ו«1 ׳,  Äiob י י  «a«״o»oro1•  tod■!,  «י״י  Km« 
0•«  • tiefoM  tlgoUlotnoo.  ! >»  » iMOfcoro  fUrt  t1«»brol»d  t*l• 


<410h  ocou»  OB  ttai  olx»l>  a«  >f  «»  -»•»!«>  “״ " י“* “ “*״  * 

«•rvost  off«-ll«  ««< ׳ ״J»■»  «•‘י■  P»f»»  ««ikXBIi»־•^  for  11«י 

bar«•  U of  thoir  IMwrlutf#  voU.  'm•  <»nturlM,lotor,  ’-*»neMi  501*  ob 
It.  M0»l  «*niiif-tt״ » » 0 ״tbUob  af  th»  doy  on  «4.101.  hoooo  ocooot«» 
00«••  Uo  for  !««a  •B«  lor  •U  oooolo  •t  «0<1«t  Inol. 

I#*,,  n1.0>0ih  teo  yot  • u.lr.j  «gnifl״«»•  for  .«1״*  r ״«B  «*» 

«»1  «OMB.  n U «>•  •MBlfKwoo  «f  U.״fua•  A B.  or  •״».tor•  ■I•«.;-״» 
».«Mlv••  K־t  only  ponoBdly  to  oImmt»•  »0• ״•»״ ז  b״t  •K»  to  ■•ח«  It  rtwn 


to  tlwlr  cbllcraB.  »oro  eoiiM  b•  bd ׳»« י  f IttlBg  ■'«»  > U»»•  <*  «*10•» 
J«A«1  y-JOtb  «hiAilB  pl««*•  toolr  •1» י ״ * 1•־ • ״“ • <»*»<זי“* 

af  tiwlr  lathi.•.  #ir<«oro, ס ס  thl»  «loy  “>«  <*  *•»10  •Itor,  «• 

«ooo  t•.*«  «f  th»  •v,  «1  Offor  <41•  fli״«  fruit»  jf  o r «.Irltuö 


liv••  tO  Tod• 


3 ?11^י ז 


{h  r.rr.KUP  tv  rvr^.  m 


»־ar  Ood  and  f«th«r»  ]ter•  offarlnc•  fl.•••«  UmX  m tev«  pl«c«d 
tbit  tey  •t  iv  Murln•»  art  but  tte  taie•lMi  of  ttet  •okih  1•  •ifin  !»>« 
ii«>orte11i  In  our  11•»•.  te  tm:  ttet  tte••  now•!־»  mnk  to  a•  •yitteUeoUf 
•Ad  bl4  tt•  to  b•»  ••  •r•  ttegr»  holy  •nd  pur»• 

׳׳••tiw  tb•••  flo»®r•  upon  ibtte  •Itor^ י ו•  •r•  ra«11nd»d^  •It••  of  tte 
offMli«  ttet  oar  fatter•,  in  kgr«®®®  •«••י  bring  •t  thU  ••«»oo  ateo 

tteir  teljr  ״•»pi»,  on  tbi•  cbjr  tte  firrt  fmit•  of  tb•  »b••!  bsn••!  »•r• 
lidd  •t  ttet  ttbiont  •hrin••  «bf י י•,  in  Ute  noisier,  coamormm  unto  ־Bi•• 
tb•  flr#t  •ad  finoat  fruit•  of  •uar  Xiv••«  PUl  ז»,  »•  pwflr  te•,  with  that 
apirit  of  terotioa  ttet  ttet  ; ir•»  n unto  Ite•  lovingly  ate  •apoiljr  •f  •11 


that  11•  ar•• 


that  m bav•  and  all 


tl  a10  tend  into 


^ know  tb•!  •aid  btenalng•  tte>tt  •lit  all 


oir  liv••  diffionlt  dnti••  and  ttet  •orrov  •ill  •otiatli•»•  ba  our  lot. 
H»av«11y  Fatbar,  !ban  tte•«,  Ilf  a••  trialb>00B•»  grant  that  •a  »•y  raB«nb«r 
thU  teur,  «»Q  that  •vwi  ••  »•  of  farad  ttesa  fl•»«־•  fraaly  and  »illliigly 
tmta  ‘•mo.  Mm  augr  •v«r  te  raadjr  to  ofl«r  oor  raarta  and  jar  livra•  Oiva  to 
. ua,  0 ojr  Ood,  a eanaa  of  tte  teautj  of  aalf-aaorifioa,  ani  Miy  י•»  tbwugb 
•or  Oaya,  ba  laady  aaar  to  00  iiaaorata  abtn  2h••  tha  lateiiaat  flouara  •f 
oar  ^>irlt••  item. 


p 


יAI1T  U 


rivi;  CY  rCBDUg  (<»1ו!>יו«%1ג 
( «eitBc  tit«  »?מ0נ  aA) 

«•a«  1«<I.  U»  l»<i  cwl  U •״«lUiti  ana  graclo.  a,  longwiaMarln* 
ad  alHa׳*«t  1•  *oodnaat.  and  aaar  t»a|  kaapln«  nar.^  rar 
tbuatanaa.  fo»»laln«  Inliialty.  t1»a1i״a«lon  «0  al».* 


v^tor  •ad  Uttoir 

,.־ns  in  !.:at.»«״■־,  ■•..fcnay, ״״״־ י 1 ־ 

MV  »1*». ז״י ו««•  Charaa  »»»lafi״־! * .״•y ״יי ־® 

TbftflJ»  **»rur  tu  י 


k III  I A ■ , ^ -■a.  J W I 


/ 


^AKTlt 


OF  ftJHOl 


**M  it  41«ll  <1eM  to  p•••»  in  tte  «nd  of  <li|rt•  thut  ttm  monatmljo  of 
tho  Tord••  oholX  bo  oitobllaiiod  ao  tbo  top  of  tbo  nouBtalna»  and 

aball  bo  oomliod  abovo  tbo  hlUoi  (uu*.  all  notion■  diall  flow  onto  it•  And 

aangr  oaopl«^■  ■hall  «9  aa;i  Mgr»  oona  ya  and  ]it  «•  «0  up  to  tbo  fonuntaiu  of 

tho  Lard»  to  Him  113000  of  tbo  Ood  of  ,!aoob}  ana  80  will  taaob  00  of  bio  wgra» 

and  wo  will  «■ע!  la  4hi  Klo  patbo•  For  oot  of  Lion  ■ball  go  forth  th•  Law» 
and  tho  word  of  tho  Lord  frin  •^ruoalan«” 

M !bora  10  non»  lilto  unto  hoo»  anong  tho  nlghtj»  0 !^d»  and  tburo 
aro  no  worko  Ilka  unto  Ihlnol* 


t»:  gt 

( oatlauatlon  of  part  Wauag  in  Hobrowt  n׳M  Koaocbo  ^ lehla 
Adonofi  to  n ro.ia'aoocdio»  ate•••••") 


PART  S 


it■ 

)!•avtnljr  Patliart  At  Ihl•  noMfit,  ■tändln^  before  tb•  •He  £ 

hf  t•«#  w•  p9יי«l•iוו  ;hjr  ffloiy  «׳J  tt»•!*  :fc••  for  Ihln•  m>a1%99  ^oodooM• 

י•»  ncAX  of^aln  that  «BClant^  •tlrrlnR  boar  4»•»  our  I'grefatlM«’•  gattenKi 
bafara  Moimt  to  raoalva  TRy  boly  warti•  nr  haart•  rajslo•  la  th• 

kr»1da<lr•  that  Thoa  wsman  tbaa  aato  Sia•  to  ba  aanctlflad  •a  a 

•t  •lalaahaa  *׳obanla  *׳•Ooy  odaah״  - a kirtgtkm  af  orlaata  and  a boly 
Baaa«nj?ar•  of  ׳?by  Rrutb  unto  all  tbt■  faalli••  of  IRi•  aartb• 

Aald  tba  brror  and  tba  uiiikiiaae  of  tbat  dv*  laraet  lamtt  forth  la  giro 
that  lav  unto  tba  nation••  (.«teiarlaa  feaw  paa  ad  •Inoa  that  hlatarU  hoar♦ 
and  *fty  paopla  bava  jouinayad  throueb^vt  tha  aartb « kaowlag  •rary  triail  •ad 
aril•  rtlll  bfiva  tbay  raaalnad  •taadfaat  in  tbair  purpaaa•  fcaan  th  thia 
ämy  18  Iby  word  yat  our  light,  90r  Ufa  and  oar  joy.  Ralp  aa,  tba  Xataat 
llak  la  that  chain  af  tho  ganaratlons,  f>  Fathar,  to  ba  aquaüy  staadfaat 
La  our  purpoaa.  tha  •a  aa,  by  our  wurda  and  daada,  to  fulfill  tha  daatlny 
glvao  uBto  r'tarahasi  oar  fatbor,  ״‘flhy  »aed  hhail  1 ba  a blaaaing  onto  all  * 
tba  f Millie•  of  tba  earth.*’  Hay י י•  bring  oloaar  tha  hour  whan  all  nan  •ball 
•eear;t  tby  !•יי * יי**  "’hy  <rhlldran  •Tw-ryab•***  "ti•!!  ba  blaaaad  with  jaatie• 
and  with  p»Ac«1r  *’Mmu. 


(nkU  •It  It  «0  fc•  «W  «1•  MM  boy  «I»  iwli••  p«1t  b) 

WM-  nt  -,F  ; (oontlnaiHl) 

n»tttl»r  (idc•»  1br«h  oai  of  irk  •ad  Mgr• 9 ^ י  öm9lmxm  tk® 
of  oar  0®<S  «¥*  road•»  honor  «into  ttou  Itorahl  ■HAo*r•  Go-dit.  t 
”*tm  !:־ho-Mod  la>yta«>«ohl*' 


Choir  •Imcft 


tla-r&-«l  bi-k»-aa-«ha•^ 


״So-r j«h  rha-B»-»»on,  lo^roh 


:•voadori  *ץ>  houo•  of  JMOb,  X«t  a•  aolk  in  th•  light  of  tho  l«rd, 

r«po«tif«  tog«thor  th•  •t•«»•!  imtehiiard  of  our  faith•  ^h— ■a•?. ?!•«»ro^ 

׳”do«n0jr  r 1•  h•  1a1  !׳.•«»•aoy  ^'«■chodl  Homtji  0 !•m•!»  th•  lord  ogr  Ood^ 


th«  Urd  i•  (;«•I* 


ikjhodi* 


Choir  •nci  cofigragotioB  f 
Yi«•»-•!  A»<to«acgF  ’ •lo-ha-Hm  / -ז^ 


LM ־JE.,[  f 


(Bring  Torah  to  rxUpit  ••  hoir  Angß) 


do»loi1  .♦»b•  - giH»׳n>»f0h  ?•-ho-tAf-o-r•»  «o-h4^^ 


•-oho  • 


Ci 


na  ■•»iKii  ho«#-Ioa •< ׳ uar  a^lo״ At*»to  k-ä0 ו>1יי*« § 
no«»t<1  b•»«  >«»efa#-a1M —׳■ •  to-rmm ו»« ! wo*— i 


Bo^mill  Att-to  iV#do<H»y  a>CH»ce11  H»»to-10h• 


i'ralMKl  b•  Bio«,  0 T.ord  -Mr  Qpd,  !!«Uir  91^  tim  arid!.  Im  hMt 
glvtn  xm  tim  Iftw  of  tntii  «ad  hwt  laplantod  within  at  •vwrlnwtiiiK  xlf•• 
ralewd  b•  '310««  0 Ood«  Oiv«r  th•  of  th»  ? 


«rwif  IIW«  A ODDI״ 


J 


fÄBT  7 


m-.  s1(aaf1y*gcg  .7  m 

in  •IX  ttM  hlHoiy  of  «•»גיי י יי  igio••  <lov«aop1»11t,  i»  ood•  of  low  hoo 
had  0 «rootor  Lnflooneo  on  »oral  and  aeoial  Xlfo  than  tha  jooalogua•  tho 
finne  of  1*1loh  thla  faatlwO.  af  Khaouatb  00י10ו»«יו«יי.  ara^tlan  doolarad 
that  ht  Mt•  *'Inal  !laao•  raooivod  tha  ontLra  ja^an  lau•  ^art  of  It  ha  oroto 
down  and  it  ia  to  ba  found  ln  tha  Ibrah  tro^  whiah  wo  havo  Jaat  rrad.  Äla 
ta  knoim  aa  tha  v!rtttan  ז «r.  Ha  raat  of  tha  La־a  oaa  oral  «nd  m handad 
daun  bj  lord  of  ;«>uth•  by  voaaa  üurauah  Joahua  to  tha  »ophata  ani  to  the 
labbie«  "ha  ^abbla  daoraad  tturt.  tham  ♦air«  ÖI3  1•*•  to  ba  darlvad  tTntu  ♦ha 
«aalatlon  of  'ocaa.  na  aa«a  daOlaiod,  hooav«•,  that  thaaa  Right  all  ba 
roduead  io  tan-tha  ׳?an  CoRaandaanta#  ׳Uruiy  ia  that  to,  for  la  thoaa  ton  brlaf 
rcKRMiKhi  tha  wtwla  af  haoMn  o»ndoot  and  aplrltual  bohavlor  ia  »vtrad#  la 
*t^la  yat  anfargat/iMji  wda,  tha  ruXaa  of  larahip  and  of  Right  ara  «at 

forth  atarhilly  for  Xaraal  and  for  •11  ®«a. 

710־  flrat  floa  of  tha  üoRRandaenta  prociai^  ®aa*a  dutlaa  toiford  Ood! 
tha  lattar  fivo  daoXara  hit  autioa  toMard  h’-a  foUoR-aaa•  Thtta,  both  tha 
hunan  and  the  dlriaa סיי י  to  ba  gooomad  by  the  groat  at  and  al  !•tael  aalt׳• 

Rs>rd  of  Ood• 

?Rid  tho  apirltual  dartenaaa  of  today,  tho  :)ocaloigoa  •till  atonda 
forth  Ilka  a guiding  atar  in  tha  haovena•  ualy  by  follaidor  thaao  tratha 
rvi  ataaanitr  b^P•  ^ ^^.ad  tha  aay  fboe  noraJ  coofttal׳>a  to  8a»ity  and  a 
aanaa  of  ood• 


I 


?»ART  8 


Fifty T 'י  My,A»:yiEltT 

*X  Am  tlMi  )^<rd  ttgr  Tiod»  wlio  brvuflit  out  of  th•  iond  of 
^ b uoo  of  bofidoio•*' 

lot  ao  cnnoldar  «0X1  tlioflo  uord^  far  in  tboa  10  eontAinod  tb«^* 
firot  icroot  tmth  of  our  folth^  tbo  oxiotoneo  of  dod•  OAt  of  tblo 
dMiorotlon»  oil  of  •ludUilin^  aU  of  rollitisn,  110^0•  -oeh  ^ , iS 
m ora  loat  OMoro«  m eoo  •ndloast  c!vl<l»noo  of  Ck»€i*o  (»Ini!,»  *»<^1  י»  ooplojr 
Hi•  froo'oot  gift  to  ,‘’<ME1»*tb•  intolil^onoo  tilth  obleh  to  u••  Hi•  gift•• 
bon  •11  propl•  •oexyitMir•  tdll  roeognis•  this  tmtb  of  Ood••  •xiotono•» 
than  no  ^stoolo  wiU  bo  iiiottmointobl••  0•  in  tbo  <ioy•  of  oldf 

in  rtQTpt»  Bo  tdll  movm  to  dollvor  «11  tAio  on»  9{׳pr&arad  and  v•  •hall 
bo  rolooood  fron  oar  •piritaol  bondogo  into  0 oarla  of  looting ססס י•» 
with  o bright  futaro  fbr  dil  tbo  ^•rotion•  to  follow• 


nmt  9 


Million  hMv9  I»  otl»r  §tdB  fc•#®*“•  Mi•  !Xko®  B®i ו41 י• 

uato  th•«  • gr«v«n  imm^$  nor  wy  rumamr  of  lUtwn•»!,  of  anything  tiwt 
1•  In  tbi  tmym  abov»,  or  that  la  In  tha  aarth  to«atb,  or  that  la  1» 

U1«  Katar  aiKlar  tha  aarth•  Tboa  ahalt  not  bow  Ho«  unto  th«a  nor ייו» י 
thaaii  far  I,  the  larH  thy  Ood*  י■  a jaaloaa  Ood,  vmting  tha  iniquity 
of  tha  fattora  upon  tha  Älliran  onto  tha  third  and  fourth  ganaroiioo  of 
tha«1  that  teta  Ma.  And  ahoviag  «•roar  unto  tha  tta  ntaandth  ganaratlon  of 

tbmm  that  low  . » and  kaap  ^ f . owraaiidBonta•'* 

fiorti  ־Biftro  ia  but  ona  Ood  tp  porfarai  aXX  tha  voiadara  of  thla 

aaat  unlraraal  Xat  tao  nan»  *Ith  hla  flnlta  \iMLon,  capture  an  laaga  of 
the  Oraataat  of  All  CpirltaT  Judalaw  iaachaa  ua  that  our  oAdaratandlng 
La  too  linliadf  and  ao  •orblda  iha  Mjrxkfey  norailp  of  any  la»E•  If 
oar  own  bandi•  In  thla  ׳,«•weapt,  Jodal«  Includaa  tha  *tnfulnaaa  of 
worahlp  of  aaalth  or  pouar,  and  tiHur  raainda  •a  to  mratoi:  tha  ona  lltAng 
0©^.,  wtK>«  A though  unaaan,  xulaa,  wltn  wiadua,  at  tha  Eapraaia  King  00« 

all  af  hla  oroataraa• 


W 


f 


rjütT  10 


C(  >H  AVimiT 


••׳aMi  sbAt  not  Uk•  tik•  him  of  Um  Lard  ttgr  ood  la  viia!  far 
tlM  Lord  a^i  irnld  bi«  gailU.0M  t4k«t  takotb  Hlo  Maao  la  voia•'' 

A«  Ood  Is  aoly,  so  HU יי» א»  u boly,  sad  «0  sbouL;  oidjr 
of  HU  in  rsvoriiaa•  sad  «ith  sso•  HU  Haas  should  fx»i  bs  ussd  is 
issilfy  to  tbs  filss,  lbs  snptj'  sr  ins  profsns•  la  prag^ism  is  Osd 
us  asst  spssh  lAth  our  bsirU,  not  oaly  with  our  lip•»  bsosuss  sapty 
H»rds  •rs  »rsnlT^lsss  la  tbs  hwlaf  of  our  ?tssvsaly  ratbsr.  ^o,  too. 
If  oas  sssars  by  tbs  lord  fsltsly  or  «>ssks  of  HU  with  i1r>urs  or 
Inslaosr«  s^ssob»  oas  tabss  tbs  ftaas  of  Ood  U vsta.  Adsltkri  this  so 
a2s  aoXsnbly  vsmsd  la  tbs  Ibtrd  coMssadaoBt• 


U 

YYit.  P)t>R«  a»  UlAliWijBT 

״nrntirr-r  tim  r.igr  t•  k*«p  It  boljr•  ^ix  d^jrf  tiMit  tliott 

labor  a»i  do  ill  tkqr  »«ik•  Bat  tbo  Mvontii  dbjr  1«  a .sabbath  unto  tl» 

Lord  tby  Ood!  la  It  thoo  ®halt  not  do  any  nuamr  of  »rk,  thou,  nor  thy 
»>a,  nor  tlioy  daughtaij  ocr  thy  man-aarwit,  aor  thy  aald-aarvmt»  nor 
thy  oattla,  iwr  tha  atrnngar  tha^  la  ״Itfeln  tty  !ataa.  ״ot  In  *»a 
ala  daya  tha  *^ord  aada  haatfon  and  aarth»  tha  aaap  and  all  that  la  than  la» 
and  raatodon  tha  tavanth  diyf  wlוar<יfora,  tha  > ard  bloaaad  tha  fabbatb  jy 
and  hallowod  Lt•* 

la  our  ftrj0aator*a  aaclant  atoia  of  croatlof  God  la  daacrlbad  aa 
havlf^  laborad  tor  ala  diya  In  faihdonlag  tha  aar th  aau  all  that  la 
thara  la•  But  Gad  A ao  18  piaturad  aa  having  put  aalda  tha  saaaath  dhy 
fcy  raat  and  aa  a aolann  and  holy  day•  “^Mia  did  Ba  glva  dlvlna  aaaaolc 
to  auin  and  aoswi&nd  that  tha  aevanth  day  ba  oonaacratad  for  raat  ana  aorajdp• 
it  frn  ia  to  ba  do  oraatlrt  labor»  ba  «ict  alao  hava  ralaxlag  raat  end 
tha  LnanlraUon  of  wrahl?•  Ha  oho  thrnlaa  theaa  to  hlnaalf  and  to  thoaa 
I«  hU  anploy»  daprl  aa  othara  of  tbalr  baalc  rlghta  an®  loba  hUaaif  of 

all  divinity• 


PAKTl» 


nm  ;^:.■juatDttgüT 


״H0f»0r  thjr  f«th«r  and  tHjr  »tliar  that  tl^r  dirt 7« י  ba  lang  «pan 
tÄa  laiid  lüißh  tlia  !,ard  d od  glvatto  tl»•." 

ThU  oo«»aadaant  la  Ifeo  last  af  tHa  giaap  «hicli  Inatruata  «ui  io 
»ar  (titr  to  Ood,  ao  thsi  m mm  nada  to  raaHaa  tlut  toonor  atid  rar>«et 
to  Hin  and  to  our  oarante  am  ona  la  thalr  iii^rtanea•  Hon  th«t  ean  1• 
bast  hv»1»r  oar  pa:  «tsT  ״Ua  aaawr  MDtad  seen  to  ba  inillcatad  by 
tha  fropaat  leth  oonaldsro  tba  gre^atast  duty  or  «anklnd  -  0ןי י  da 
JuaUea,  lav«  oarey,  «».1  «adk  hvaüly  tny 30 ׳d•«  la  tha  . r«<;Uoa  of 
that  ooanmeJ,  wa  traaalata  Inte  ram  naanln«;  tba  Idaalp  nm*,  o«r  parsdta 
haw  for  aa»  aao  tbua  «m  »tranrihai»  ourho  ia•»  ourfaSth  aa4  air  aoaiaty 
*ad  again  giw  aorr  gXorloaa  honor  to  ood,  oar  Haavanly  FatW• 


f1*:n  awAnmni  ?a»t13 

«*llKMt  nnt  imrdsr•*' 

Qoä  »Ion•  b»a  ar»«t»<i  u»*  ftiiKi  cnL/  by  Jil•  0«  idlXf  ••y  B•  iofc♦ 
a•  fr»*  thl•  •«rtb.  m norui•«  h»•  11»  riebt  to  <4ic•  « £0110ימיו»י• 
11 1•^  •»V•  io  ג•!{•!  ^ •»ti״•«■«״.  «•^  tty■«  xigbt••  ׳ibot-  !»«י«• 

ublon^  5>«ly  to  tb«  loTiig  ^ar  Gob,  la  Hi•  1A«fc1»  •ac  too# 

£urtn«»s:1•,  1»  »«b*  tbo  lUb  of  • mia»M*a  c&filisalt  la  bl«  daily 
«■!•taao•,  or  abon  ^ entata  tsoll»  by  «blob  b«  ••t  •bod  bloob  aj-aln•! 
hla  »dU,  V•  at•  י!••  dUobaylne  tb«  coc«fc11d1»11t  tb«-  tht>.  lord 

bar  fl•«  o••  Oriiy  tb• ׳ ״ord  glvotb!  o«y  tbt  iord  abaU  tak•  awiy• 


PART  III 

־״Bioo  fifcflili  not  oaradt  udEsiltcTy•♦ 

Ofrd  n»*d•  wn י י  cd חסייסי ו,  wit•-  tJMm  !!■  ctrtQbliidiffd  fiiKrri*g^  fc■  a 
bond  U>r  .if#i  wWch  botli  etnild  9ha^  t:»at«r  bi^ptnaan  in  tfco  bcil»2i11g 
of  a iKmn,  •nS  tbe  •»tabltpluiant  ef  • fmlljr•  Ood  latannad  ua  all  to 
lova  awt  %״  ba  lovod,  just  a&  Lt  11  aroag  tc  lat  fUa,  «idcsb 
Ckod  gfcva  uo  t»  aarvw  und  to  h«up  as,  daslr;^y  car  r^oa««  or  o^salvas 
or  our  noi^bors, י ו«  It  is  arorii:  te  jat  falsa  lava  Im;  tbs  aoan«  of 
aaetJToirini  ha:.«!,  itisbaad  of  baildiaf  tbaa.  Ho  !a  sh^  ba,  for  aacb 
of  ua,  U»  aot»t  aacrad  plaoa  כ»  acrm,  aad  lU  8acrt>01M111«  «1st  ba 
irnuitad  ta  oar  nalehbors  as  well•  Ood  eauaaaüa  »on  to  redact  tba 
altar  of  his  ftaiTl^,fa  as  bol;״  se  the  altar 1 כ  tbs  stoat  !־Jigb  Hloaalf  • 


a Shalt  not  staal*'. 

סן  avaiyo  a of  ua  haa  baan  glvari  fraal  gifts  of  haalth  and 
intalllAORO••  Baal Uia  thi!«s  ae  ha^־a  Iaht  rltad  in  onr  II  י as, 

« lava  thag  hli^s  that  m hava  aarnad  fat  otiraalvas•  Also«  aa 
oharlsh  things  jslvan  us  by  th  ss  vs  lova#  hay  ara  pat  of  us«  and 
a sra  daanly  hart  ^han  thesa  ara  brokan  or  lost  or  takan  wriagfuHy• 

10  ta{׳:a  wrongfully  what  biäonga  to סתססמגס ס  alsa  Is  to  staalf  wholhar 
It  ba  In  astwrlsLl  itainSf  or  in  broadar  oor.w^ts  of  fra&doa»  Lnitiatlva» 
anict  sp  irit•  10  taka  any  >rt  of  th»t  wlileh  balonga  to  aiyoi»  «18a  is  to 
«taal•  But  nrt  only.  In  thia  ntgard,  do  wa  uaa  tha  word  •*taka״•* 

^^nlaas י0!ז61« י « י•  holly  and  iiinaaraly  of  ouiiialvas  to  at^y  thrti,  ^ 
bava  robbad,  too•  ^obbad  ^ha  ca1;«a,  and  rotbad  ouraalvaa  ni  tha 
aatisfaetlot  of  ths  baaotlful  ax^orlanca  of  giving.  J5׳a|1  m than  aanaa 
all  of  the  dar>tha  of  mmlm  to  ha  £>a11d  in  Urn  mam&UimarA  • •*’ih««» 
ahalt  not  atwal•* 


>•  <. 


rAÄTi6 


NlH  ia  a^XAlRTK^ilT 

•*HMU  •tuat  not  bo«r  mo•  «Ltiio«•  n^imt  tiiy  imlgbuor•« 
h•!» י י•  »r•  ooMttWkdod  to  n»*:4־K>t  aar  noiffkttoor»  *»1  t•  ö••! 
truthfully  «dih  tti•«•  H•  «iho  tl1rr>0ft1  ••110•  or  •og«r  ^rixmm  hit 
brothtr  of  hl«  good  nm  U »illt.y  of  gro«t  war.  wiiofciwr מ ס• 
aX*Qf^r  «n  tiKULrlA*•!  or  •n  •ntlr•  poool•»  w100>  <>r  r«^lt^זl<ייי^  h• 
da••  I1־rt״»*«bl•  hör»  for  tm  brSutr•  u1d«rr  !*>•*•  ^ ttof’•• ־ » «* י• 
iRalIgMdt  11•  •*••t^•  diatrun  ln  tii»  hoirt«  of  tho»•  «fec>  iionr  th• 
llbti)  md  hn  »ioattoy«  hl• י ס«  mnm  of  honor«  !•t  0»  r9m»adt9r  - 
tho  ^rd■  of  MII-^^It  "'*iMit  iiblch  If  botafhl  te  thytnlf  4•  not  •nto 
ttty  f•!!••••••" 


Tknr  17 

!»iff  c 

"0ונ^  !*kali  nat  •ov«t  toy  tt814f)וl>ortBte1c&•f  ttioa  abalt  not 
caintt  thy  B*i«hbor*•  ■If#,  tkar  his  oc1i>t«rv«u1t»  nor  hi• 
nor  hi•  ojr,  nor  hi•  «••,  nor  •iTthii«  that  1•  thy  mlghbcr*»,* 

It  1•  not  uronr  to  want  nor•  Mid  ftnor  titln••  than  m 
but  It  1•  wremir  to  !•t  our  dnalr••  tw  thon  !•«<!  ס•  iiito  •111ן  vbleh 
a^Mna  that  ••  am  wor^opir^  a f *l»®  !pod. 

׳!m•  happin•••  mr  n•  v^r  otm•  throufh וס ס«  too  an•  ts,  but  only 
thror^h  real  •ttlX-1aa.«Mt,  and  dlncor«  and  •ntlr«>  dotation  to  vhstawr 
owr  tfifikat  • •ohool  todajr^  «ork  !-ו«»»•••,  a beam  lataTf  «m  al1«y•, 
flna  xvlatl :)iislilD•  wllh  our  follcnrnnn• 

lha  Bibla  toll•  ua!  *»  batow  thy  hand  fLnd«th  to  ^ that 
t4th  all  thoy  night•*  !•t  u•  ttiois  not  •nyy  otfanra,  or  Ion!:  for  ■•z« 
oosoosaton••  tmt  a•  rattnr  hoop  Uying  to  rl«•,  and  in  rlalr^,  tako 
along  %4th  ua  othora  iho  nay  Imvo  boon  tanptad  to  eovot• 


I 


$ 
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HAFÄKAil  ^ 


״tlM  ^'rwpli  *tio  ?•rtlon  thl#  •Jiyr  10  ^00»וי  i:rc»3t  tho  fknm  *f  imltkm 
1%  of  « odotl^m  ftre  th#  11או9ו  üh«11t«r,  !•no»  l ihrooi^i  6• 

מןיג־-סהיי«  amith מ1^״?ז<4ז- ק  W1-1.Kca  k;-c-w.  a-srs» 

r-^-CR*.!!  »!-¥•- vi-B!  ti-yp! 4 ־-»»<vr0H 

BD*ap0R  Al^T)f!  ^-iV-irjT  C-5?*f־t >ailÜ 

K'MXiM  AH-?SD  IT•  Vir•  m -ii-rtTT.  C- 

*ז1ו1ר1-^י^  b«  ttU'  Lord  our  f»r  I»«  6f  truU«  •jbc  riiUtoou«• 
«•»•1  !״hlch  m.  ho*  rt  voiOod  unto  lorool^  tk>r  ta«  «orti«  of  th«  vropUvik 
flUtd  vltii  Rio  HP  Irl t.,  «nd  Hor  «hfc  tooo^.lne  of  th«  oofoft  töo«  1• 
r»)  ood  up  •forotlf»  •0-1  Ifl  <;1*^0•*״ 


(׳rteon  tlw*  gaftorth  (nt3f!.t  page)  l»  !*Kfltad) 


/ 


(iMlali  XlUt  l«»d) 

«Sthold  •y  Mrv«at,  «ho«  1 ״i־WW|  «»״  •I־״ - « 1 .‘־״»  •W  »«1  ooll«»t.th» 

1 h״.  put  w iHPlt  «P0U  hl«.  H.  *11  1•  tl״ * •**״ * ״ » • * “*»1 « ־״ 
ill« 

h•  •»11  aat  017,  •K»  11«  up,  «»p  *«•«  »1•  »»“•  ‘ י ^ י”*״ * י** 

t.  brulutd  rmi  h•  not  timV,  *nd  th»  cJicOjr  bowtlof  14 eV גגייי י  bo 

mt  cTMiiinh• 

H•  *11  ■1•  th.  rUht  to  ,to  JOrth  ««»rail«  to  tho  truth. 

M•  •Oil ־ ״t  fll  >״P  ho  or.'<ih«<V  tiU  ho  U•״  ••t  th.  Ight  1»  rh.  .«rth! 

6nd  if»  1י»1יז  »wal  tt*lt  far  bln  tanrbtn^, 

ku.  ..1th  0«1־  th.  tort,  H.  th.t  ־r«t.d  to.  h..«.«,  «d  .tiutoh.־!  th.« 
fartu• 

H•  thot  pproiwi  fertb  tfc»  me,  th«  ihtcli  coc«Ui  out  jS  it, 

n«  th*t  flv*th  bmtth  ««to  ths*  upon  It,  ״«cl  ^Irlt  to  th««  th«t 

wiXk^  HierolBt 

I to.  l ord  b•»•  011»d  tw.  in  Plghtoou•»•״,  •nd  h•1״* * •״  hold  rf 
Thy  r«nd, 

tMi  iBtpt  1b«•,  and  •ot  th••  for  • ©ov«j«nt  oft«•  piK»|a•,  for  « light 
of  ttoo  n«ti0)«1 

סו  op••  to.  »ind ז י••  to  bln*  out  to.  rrl«)0«r.  fr-.>  th. 

•vl  tM■  »h»t  •It  In  ruekmrs  ■>ut  of  th.  prl»״n-hou»•. 

I ..  to.  tord,  vhtt  1.  y »— I «״a  ׳V  il־״־f  -111  1 »״*1׳״ • ״ * »1 * 1־'• 


״••to  gr«v«n  twago י»1יי1 ק ^י .  N«lth«r 


?Ai  TU 


-S'  lOTALtt 

V«  Iw«•  nn— «•■nrnTrrt  thi■  digr  tha  r»««l«iLon  of  tho  lov  of  i iaol• 

Ao  f cXd  fWod  ln  ruvoinae«  •mi יי ס•  ^for<-  tb«  !«!«Iilgr 

«K1uati1i!1,  aci  20c«;Avod,  Aätid  üw  aw^jtjr  of  tu«  Umaoor  •no  th« 
lightnlnlnx,  Ui«  ;frcdl:;>j(uAy  cb1u>  1«po«t*a  tMi  0*111  of  loydltj  «md 

2aA  *nift-a-ioL  ->  *י  • Mill  do  •fid  «•  Mill  hoorl** 

fצa  aa9r  wo»  as  wa  coSiO  loU*!  in  tat•  Uoljf  ametMurj»  bofor«  thl* 

.011(^ !»Ration  of  lareol»  cr»nft06ra'w««i  «Mio*Xv»s  to  *•«סי»•  oar  ••<!r^ 
01c1iXlA«tl>n• 

Our  rrroot  ^««»uivor  uttaar•«!  Ood*«  flubUao  taMth•  tdtliii  •0*11  oMsr 
b•  th•  htKhoPt  ao»  iratlun  of  gaa*  la  bi•  vipuard  traad  toward  that  bio  flood 
3c*«0  of  ttrif  ’.r0£r<391;  unci  tmrimotijtr , um  one  onl/  aoniribatn 

OUT  flMdl  mit#  toward  tiTil«  «chfjaweaioni.  T«t  our  Oonf Irawt  !••>n 

•ttootfl  to  our  vUlintn•••  to  •uboorlb•  our סזזמ ג»  oar  dowotion  and  our 
f*l ttifuln«••  to  onr  rallgica•  ;-  •y  C\od  $«11זיי  u9  »traneth  ana  90 ur«^» 
flolotMil/  and  •ocrodly»  to  flirlwii  to  boeana  w^rtby  of  tbi•»  our  aacrttd 
tiorluvt•  *a  Fro»  tbla  hoar  onward»  Uuro;  ghoot  onr  llvo•»  Mhonowr 

tit•  olwllang*  of  our  fmitb  one;  dod*•  truth  ooa••  to  ae»  nay  m rapiy  idth 
th•  •Inoarity  of  our  u<נ•rt•1 

>»H«-c1«*ah  %-nlflhH••'*  - - *ס/זי  wUl  do  a11<;  w•  Mill  tmarta 


(tjgr  •«n•  too/  iriio  doe«  «wt  11) 


RKioiiii  ■ f mmiir-  y>  ־at^  iihK 


!t•*d•r0 ” י  nAfnlfy  th«  •ard  nf  i^oAt•  vith  no,  !md  lot  »0  •0ftlt  Ml• 
to«••  tofottooartf 

**Oiul-Iu  !•*»«to*■«•/  ju.:A1-f%oy** 

(tootjr  •ingot 

•X  ••JEot»  v1#«1u»0««a»»yln  t«*blol9to 

X€‘-ohol  cton-Bl-0•▼  liv-n»y  yto-ro-«l  •»•*«*«;ו-גי!׳^»  !*•-Icfio-yoto  ba«*lo«lu*-yo||•) 

?3rt«d»rt  ( ״ «1» יtorrJT־.  away  in  •rif,  tbm  JJJiycj) 

״Tn®  law  01*  fetot־  ’/jrd  1«  ^3־#«st,  rettortc*  the  •cai. 1 ׳»  tertlwohjr 
of וו ־»  lord  1•  •ure,  msklK;;^  idr«  th»  «!s:?»!«•  ?toe  Trecerl»  I0rä 

•r•  rlfi&t,  ro.ioleln?  th•  htijct,  ״t»  jarticraota  of  tfct*  ^•ard  »r»  trcni»  itoey 
•r«  rlslitocvji  altDg:9thor.  ?»h»2!d,  t !pod  A^ctrinf  toartMsr.  glwt•  unto  /{?a ן 
forcak•  it  nH.  |t  1«  a tr•«  of  ill•  to  thorn  I4u1t  19^  hold  of  it!  cad 
th•  •ttppartars  ttoarsof  aro  hBppf•  lis  way»  w»ys  of  p}aan«1AtAr0«  ej9d 
•11  it•  path•  •r•  «•0««יי 

Choir  •lat^; 

(^  t•  ena  -yia  hi  !••na«oh««01<4cla1  toeti,  vo^eotao-otuih»  fs«*tk»sbor• 
''«•n>*eh»-IU)  .lar«oh•  no-iai,  ae^ohol  n00»i->vo«>»«->hc>  •rio-loa.*') 


PABf  » 


-HAYS  '/  Alliy4C4 

of  tb#  ruftivor»•!  cm  Xtüs  «וי<1^»»11>יג ז ־*״»  to  <w«^ 

im  Also  AWiX'•  of  OttiPgT*'•!  Oobt  to  OAA  U0l0%Ati  XAAiIIji  AHörtC•# 

ז.*  ki»ow  tbRt  Xfb«  Al«w0f‘t  •viry  !•no  on  •aftb!,  oar  f»Uiat‘•  Jww  eoo• 
to  t4»®•  oboro«  of  ropo  md  01־  iroodo«  • lloro  th«y  b«vo  •»r  orlenood 
thi  hlOMiat«  of  Ubarty  mk«  of  •<juolltjr.  here  thmy  tm\■*  ■harod  too 
nriviloHOO  of  «ctiootlon  •nd  01  ooonomXc  •pAortwiilty.  Hora«  *סיזס  «Xvan 
«i^iawre  «Xoo  on  «Artb,  thoy  b•־'^  llvoa  iui  hMtouy  vltii  »«1  of  all 
f«ltb»  aov«  b««1  fr••  lift  tholr  üo«rt»  ln  vor^dsl;:  of  'S»•. 

For  Al  1ר . •י»מiיlo•l»•יו  bltwelns»  tb&t  V*av•  hmi•!  aai*©,  and  oar 
fattxcr•  bff:jr6■  t.e, ס י!^•  o*  x*  ti1«1>k8  oäI  •sk  thy  bmcdl<J%l:m 

f>a  oar  bAovoit  ountiy• 

0 Süoavonly  Votbor^  wo  ab«  •ro  •0  fortuofeto  ••  to  110•  10  lbl§ 
lAol  of  tdnoeroiy  pray  fcsr  tb«  q־:ntij»1t?d  aaloty  mä 

opp  rtttulty  ftir  Al  It«  olU^aa.  <•  i^roy  Umt  U.rou«h  Iby  hal(> 

A^rlo•  •V  •v«*  b•  « land  of  pwKJ•  »ntl  happlh•••  far  Al•  י^h•tb«^ 
amt  or  •»•XI,  my  iby  joopl«  bor»  be  4a3t,  rl«hi  *oup  «nd  Gt>d-fe»ln«. 

.1•/  tb•  «•••ifbl  »t  f••!  •e!>«rl0P  bwt  hu«bl•  •nd  mppxoQUtly  of 
their  mny  •dv»nt11«•«.  H*y  th•  ftaae  tb•  •»bitlon  wai  InltUU^o 
to  b*tt*>r  thmmlyom*  dmatov  «pan  tb•  !••«iareof  tbl•  lend  etrength 
md  wlndbA  t®  !»•d  the  taiepl•  •rlgbt  •nd  guard  tboU*  fio-do•»  A«ely• 

»ay  good-wlll  raim  •uryr•«•,  and  brotberbwod  ®xl«t  net  only  aaong 
itn^ri••«•  but  b®ta»«n  nur  oltlfon•  •nd  tb•  Inhabit« ts  of  Al  otb«r  iande. 
o ־äbou,  !ivln•  Juf•«•,  brüten  tb®  digr  itoleb  •bAl  »c•  vUtoiy  of 

tb®  •plrlt  •nb  tb®  •ccגיrln^t  ot  • 5a»t  md  •ndxurin({  p•®••  b«ta*«n  •or 
Pnaticaf(  and  Al  tb®  nation•  •f  »an•  a^^en. 


yOit  91 

rmm  wr9rAmt  ’tut  prlidloRt  tnä  tumor  to  •v•^  to  jfou  for  all  th• 
»>n.fljnMBt•  bora  joth^rodl»  fölen  to  no•  t<9 י י•  •t«n<3  on  tki»  holy 
mlUTp  c TunWÄtti«  70x%0lvn»  0»םז  Ctod,  w«  ate  tfeirir  o/  y n,  awd  th• 

uaorUloav  y«*  Ua%«  wad•  to  br  njj  «•  to  tfcl•  »*««*d  hr^ur.  *•  ox•  ••arm 
of  all  or  yoar  hop••»  your  IdMl«,  your  •«111•  •an•••  In  tMnaa  bl«  and  ««11. 

tn  tha  tank  »ihlrti  ••  oo«aיlat•  , y « havo  ooiw+antl  y inoplrad  ««, 
tr«\ni11R  tt•  to  r«ö  1«  ♦*«  ^ rc)l«la1i■  oAiaai  ion,  ״nr'  eroclng 

3־jr  ^יי•!»  uxi'.x  cmr  11יו««  titirough  tho  •.•twm  arri  of  <»2r  poopl•, 

b  יע ז  «alfia«  «י  truly  proaU  of  »r  nn•  J«o»lah  horttag*.  And  m t^rou  that 
It  1»  only  by  adnartn«  to  tl»«  boot  th»t  r«  h״^  »b*s1m  u»  tr*at י י•  «*«n  b«1tln 
to  #י-י#  adtoo.uato  thailfs  ant;  g«ulw>  «oproaiaUon  for  your  «o.ldat«•  and  lov•. 

1#hon  w•  !«•>«  thU  Hott••  of  wnblp  today,  »•  fbaXl  hav••»  •o  platod  ih• 
wxk  1»  »״ז‘  «aifteaa  •ebool.  But  « kn5v  laat  thla  la  not  a ooncdatlon, 

bat  rathor  a ba«i1mln(;jt  for  f^^>יי־  thla  lay מ»110י ז!,  va  toy«  to  ouraola•«  a 
•bar«  of  th«  raiponalMlltlea  11»< > «זdal>  Itf••  v•  prt^  that  tha  o«rt  « 

In  th«  lar«tr  world,  truly  •dll  honor  you  and  /נ  ir  t*achlnf:a. 

״׳•  T**ay  to  Ood  that  ?«a  aay  bo  «par^d  to  «a  for  «any  *or«  yoara  In 
•oeb  baalth  ana  hapolmaa,  ao  that  aa  uay  knoa  »»ra  of  y.Jir  couna•!  mo 
10«.  ray  ••  bav«  t»r»a•  cr»ailtlea  Dibich  yon  «nt  *oat  for  »a!  me  If  It 
be  Ood*»  •111  that  *aril •If•  and  faodly  b«  aura,  *ay  our  ohUdr«  honor  find 
10«  u•  with  tba  •«•a  daaotlcn  aa  m honor  aod  1•«  you,  ^nr  b•^oז»׳י 
oaroatal 


i 


• % 


wsT  a 

Cur  Odd  and  Ood  oijt  fajlhftx»}  At  ta•  e0Q<11;1sLä>a  of  tal•  aQ<1d.CH1 
of  dadlsa^loa  a ad  eanf  iraativa«  wc  tbaide  tho«  »aot׳  agair.  lor  t4a•  9p;9׳rtui11tiaa 
ubieb  bar•  baan  plaaa<:  bafor^  ua,  for  tba  kindnaaa  vhc^  <sh  \3a'r9  tan  0 9ii0vf6 
apon  ua»  and  for  tha  privU.«<g•  mwi  hcatar  of  ihia  ()onflmaticn  lagr• 

la  prif  9 d Cotty  that  lhaa  «üyraat  fm^glva  un  for  v^hatewr  «0  aay  ba 
§0.11^  of 9 tJF  •»ו/  laek  of  oa1*11a»tna:u99  for  »n?aa1(  vauit  of  Alacrity 
aa>  haw  aarkod  tta  yaara  of  atr  f!rowth•  tiolr  or  at  ve  rasolva  honoatli 
to  bo  stoadfax^t  and  faithful•  CV.lw  ua  rha  eo<1.r«f;r  aj)^.  uw  viU  to  aa  uKat 
la  wlU.  add  In  aUthtn^a  U oa  rii^nt.  and  t^.rttrt(יeגrthx• 

זי•  ask,  0 V‘־a'-iM«*9  for  tha  o.f  •hmr»17t^'r  rad  of  no  »17  to  ba 

alvagra  vorthy  of  tula  hour•  Kay  It  xwvar  hr  «aid  of  u8  that  yo  rmm  vonad 
«Id  did  not  fklflll  our  wwa^  that  wa  c3a<tg«d  mid  trek«  our  that 

an  nronlaod  «nd  allXulXy  did  not  *•«wh  e^'r  fromlaoe.  May  It  nciirer  be  aald 
of  ua  that  wa  ana  apoke  ihat  Mia  nat  In  otu*  hearta  asd  that«  a axi^£ 
aoeapted  lightly  and  thoQfhtloaaly  afni  1«1'«17ו011ו»סר:ס  ahat  la  rraeloua  hap  ;nd 
wrda  and  aacrad  1)«ו>וו0^נ  saaMira• 

:w9  tha  varda  of  oar  noatha  «ni  tha  !»«ditatloiia  of  ovar  Maarta  be 
aooar^table  in  Xhy  alght9  0 tard9  oar  hook  141d  oar  Redeenarl  A!mb• 


% 


1 • •Holj  ibÄl  y*  t9Pl,  tiH»  101מ^  r^ur  C04  «a  boUr.  i•^  IW 


2•  • Ö»9Ä  »klAit  lov«  tmj  {SftlgWwr  «4#  ifeywU.״ 


im  »it  balk  iwMm  UtX<i  tfeö•»  f5  am»  tfe«*-  t«  a»d  »ü.1t  tÄ•  lord 

(teth  ra^alr«  oT  «»*«1  to  «י»ג 1 ל> 5 ג  a«r^’,  •»d 

«6  «1IV  buAbly  tbj*  C-fv-•  610 


I m י^«  !,ord  kao  jatS»  tba  «4»^  «f  tJw  ilgjitaoifi!  OAt  tJifc  oX  Uä 
ungodly  alAll  $?*״•ו184ויו  »•i• 116 ״ 


5-  •»Alt  Xor  lord«  t*  RiiR^w«  Audi  X«t  Uy  bt׳«rt  Utk^ 

־*MlMI  27jli1 


ש*«»1יי  ttar  Avll»  *uwi  tiiiji  Ups  fנ^«  a{:«6klBi^  cukia•* 

iuCb•  3i»tll1 


- *״־^)•piirt  ft9m  •all  awi  dc  ffs>o<*.|  »«»•V.  mt צ41« 31 ־‘יג*י*1ד ז> 


9 • *Marit  lA•  sMui  oi  *Ad  bAfciolü  tlM»  uprlj|»tf  Xor  tliaiA  1• 

• fUturt^  for  til•  mn  uf 1• • ״י.••••? ־«•  X713T 


» 


$ • llaupjr  1•  tte  iiMi  «Itö  iMith  tk«  Tjard  hit  tmtt•*  ahum  i4)15 


10  • tsrisftie  la  «•  « flQL«an  tMart«  0 Ood,  CAd  rmtuv  m •toarlfaat  spirit 
«Itmii  «»•*  sal««  Slilf 


^ *,4 » » * • * « ‘ • # ׳ ״ • ¥ ] ^ ־ * * « * 


* ».♦  ׳ i P.' 


• *Ts  ibat  sssk  sfW  Ood»  1st  /otir  bsart  bs  rsvltsd•*  . sslns  ^133 


•I  hsd  ratbar  stand  «t  tbs  tbraüiola  of  tbs  hc:^8s  of  my  Ostd, 
tkan  ta  dsall  la  tbs  tsats  of  viobadastr•  «*  PsiäJi  31911 


13•  "Ss  tsat3b  as  to  xaMbsr  oar  dajrs  tb0  us  ■sgr  apply  oar  baarta  uato 
id^adsa•"  '‘'■atHm  9011? 


11  •  ס י  giיs  thanks  unto  tbs  for  Ha  la  for  His  ssragr 

«sikanith  forsw•״  ’siQjalDTtl 


**910  bsavsns  ars  tba  bsavana  of  tbs  !ar<l| 01 נ  but  tbs  rnrth  hath 
Rs  flvan  to  tbs  cblldrsn  cf  asa•**  i^asalas  125«26 


**RsbolOf  Ns  that  ksspstb  larmal  doth  ositbsr  alusbsr  or  i&fsp•* 

:sslsui  XTltl 


**Hov  ipond  aau  bos  plsssant  it  is  Ibr  Urstbrsn  to  dHaU  togstbar 
ia  aaitir•''  sal«  13311 


■ 'ka  lard  la  algb  onto  all  tbmt  that  obLI  2p01t  Hi«•  to  «XI  that 
sail  upon  ULn  in  tmth••  saXa  1151X0 


» 


19  • * !.41r<l  1»  0»o<i  to  •114  Hi•  ftyJmr  morel••  •re  ov«r  idl 

HI•  crir••*»  ••1«  U51f 


117 יtoו•JVמ . ^ " 90  - •9»«  f nf  th•  t3r4  1»  tfc»>  twtjtiwlft 


Z.  • ־t^9y  ift  ran  tl»«t  ^•db«•^  •ad  tk»  !«1^(  liml  oatodatto 

air^»t«välnff.•*’  revw\o•  J113 


?7  • »%«aettr•  of  vickedm>»e  tb#  rls&i»9tx«»oe• 

ir»«f  ifctrte•*■  ׳irowf1&«  10! 5י 

! 

j!  • *'i.o1n*4  9iiyrftla  tu»  fftrlf«•!  b«t  love  sovorotH  •IJ  iw•• 
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(Confirmation  ^xerciöeA 


OF 

TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM 

EUTAW  PLACE  and  LANVALE  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SHEVUOTH  5715  1955 ־ 

^riJaip  yyjaij.  27;  1955 — 9:30  a.  m. 


ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW,  Rabbi 
ROBERT  L LEHMAN,  Asst  Rabbi 


BENJAMIN  GROBANI,  Cantor 


Choir 


Rabbi  Abraham  D.  Shaw 
Rabbi  Shaw  and  Rabbi  Lehman 
Donna  Arenson 


Congregation 
Rabbi  Shaw 


Sermon  

Blessing  of  Confirmants  

Concluding  Prayer  

Conclusion  of  Service  (Union  Prayer  Book,  274) 

“En  Kelohenu”  - 


Benediction 


NOTE : Immediately  following  the  Confirmation  Service  the  class  will  retire  to  the  Auditorium  of 
Ham  Rosenau  Memorial  Building,  to  await  taking  of  class  picture. 


(Confirmation  CCiadA  of  1 9*55 

Donna  Arenson— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  Arenson,  4009  Grantley  Road. 

Jerry  Berlin — son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Berlin,  2711  Kirk  Avenue. 

Phyllis  Blum— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Blum,  3203  Fallstaff  Road. 

Lois  Bucher— daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Bucher,  2846  Harford  Road. 

Lynn  Dubin— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Dubin,  3109  Bancroft  Road. 

Sue  Feinglass— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Feinglass,  2613  Reisterstown  Road. 
Barbara  Golboro— daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Golboro,  Naylors  Lane. 

Phyllis  Goldenberg— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Goldenberg,  3312  Fallstaff  Road. 
David  Goldheim— son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Goldheim,  2603  Talbot  Road. 

Judith  Goodhart— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goodhart,  4121  Kathland  Avenue. 
Phyllis  Goodman-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Goodman,  511  N.  Howard  St. 
Pauline  Greenberg— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Greenberg,  3925  Cedardale  Road. 
Stuart  Harrison— son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison,  3328  Clarks  Lane. 

Lois  Hoff— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hoff,  4017  Oakford  Avenue. 

Marta  Hoffman-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hoffman,  2902  Clifton  Park  Terrace. 
Judith  Levenson— daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Baer.  3913  Bancroft  Road. 
Jacqueline  Myers-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Myers,  3518  Ellamont  Road. 
Joan  Robinson-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Robinson,  7902  Ivy  Lane. 

Alice  Rosen-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  S.  Rosen,  3707  Barrington  Road. 

Linda  Schwartz-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwartz,  4004  Groveland  Avenue. 
Janet  Siegel-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Siegel,  2136  Mt.  Royal  Terrace. 
Charles  Winner-son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Winner,  6232  Berkley  Avenue. 


warcls 


jpecia 


T? דרס״ ״  tbp  Sistcrhood  of  our  Congregation  offers  awards  to 
In  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Willmm  ^^^t^J^^ding  during  the  entire  period  of  their 

that  girl  and  boy  of  the  Confirmation  Class  whose  Donna  Arenson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Religious  School  training.  The  winners  of  the  awards  year  are  Donna  Arens  , 

Alec  Arenson,  and  David  Goldheim,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Goldheim. 


(Confirmation  Program 

FRIDAY.  MAY  27.  1955  — 9:30  A.M. 


Service  for  the  Festival  of  Shevuoth  will  be  read  by 
Book,  Page  211.) 

of  Miss  Leona  Morris,  Rabbi  Shaw  and  Rabbi  Lehman. 


Confirmation  Class 

Cantor  Grobani 

Confirmation  Class 

Linda  Schwartz 

Jacqueline  Myers 


Barbara  Golboro 
Stuart  Harrison 
Choir 


Cantor 


Marta  Hoffman 


Choir 


Congregation  and  Choir 

Choir 

Class 

Charles  Winner 


Joan  Robinson 

Jerry  Berlin 

Lois  Bucher 

Lynn  Dubin 

Phyllis  Blum 

Lois  Hoff 

Janet  Siegel 

Phyllis  Goodman 

Sue  Feinglass 

Pauline  Greenberg 

Phyllis  Goldenberg 

David  Goldheim 

Judith  Goodhart 

Stuart  Harrison 

Choir 

Choir 

. Alice  Rosen 

Judith  Levenson 


Before  the  Confirmation  Exercises,  the  Morning 
Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Grobani.  (Union  Prayer 

The  Confirmation  Class  is  under  the  instruction 

Processional:  “Hark  The  Voice  of  Children”  

Chant:  “Blessed  Are  Those” 

Hymn:  “Father,  See  Thy  Suppliant  Children” 

Opening  Prayer  

The  Festival  of  Shevuoth  

Mottoes  

The  Offering  of  Flowers  

Removal  of  Scrolls  

‘‘En  Komocho”  

Removal  of  Scrolls — (continued) 

“Adonoy,  Adonoy”  

Prayer  Before  Ark  

Removal  of  Scroite— (continued) 

“Boruch  Shenosan  Torah”  

‘‘Shema”  

‘‘Lecho  Adonoy”  

First  Blessing  over  Scrolls  

Reading  of  Scrolls  

Second  Blessing  over  Scrolls 

Hymn:  “There  Lives  A God!”  

Interpretation  of  the  Decalogue: 

The  Significance  of  the  Ten  Commandments  .. 

The  First  Commandment  

The  Second  Commandment  

The  Third  Commandment  

The  Fourth  Commandment  

The  Fifth  Commandment  — - 

The  Sixth  Commandment  

The  Seventh  Commandment  

The  Eighth  Commandment  

The  Ninth  Commandment  

The  Tenth  Commandment  

Haftarah  Portion  arid  Blessings  

Declaration  of  Loyalty  ־־ ־ 

Return  of  Scrolls  to  the  Ark  - 

‘‘Hodo  Al  Eretz”  

“Etz  Chayim”  

Prayer  for  America 

Address  to  Parents — 


A JOINT  RECEPTION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
FAMILIES  OF  THE  CONFIRMANDS  OF 

OHEB  SHALOM  CONGREGATION 

(Eutaw  Place  and  Lanvale  Street) 

will  be  held  on 

Sunday  Afternoon,  May  29lh  — 3:00  to  5:00  P.M. 

IN  THE  TEMPLE  VESTRY 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Arenson  (Donna) 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Berlin  (Jerry) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Blum  (Phyllis) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Bucher  (Lois) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Dubin  (Lynn) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Feinglass  (Sue) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Golboro  (Barbara) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Goldheim  (David) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goodhart  (Judith) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Greenberg  (Pauline) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison  (Stuart) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hoffman  (Marta) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Baer  (Judith  Levenson) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Myers  (Jacqueline) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Robinson  (Joan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Rosen  (Alice) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwartz  (Linda) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Siegel  (Janet) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Winner  (Charles) 

Their  relatives  and  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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״ a.,  ;,...o־״,  T־״״,  . jave  ,״s ״» ־  paaaa״ ־ ־־  anUcipa־•  ^ 

lo״״a  It  in  the  f,pt״.ea  ol  no  e<l  by  Iho  J״־a^ ־ ״  “^^^gogul  . . . aona  lor  antl-SomlUam-tor  tor-  anti-Somitism-this  would  bo  a 

less  than  nme  of  ® ־ • Nothing  would  have  surprised  lures  and  massacres,  the  po-  large  payment  on  the  debt, 

hgions  iri  u ^ . j IE  ANY  statement  of  Jesus  is  learned  groms  and  exiles,  which  the  Jews  • 

ism.  Buddhism.  Confuciani  , commonly  cited  as  the  complete  have  suffered  all  these  centuries  , ^ , , 

Mohammedanism,  Grecian,  R - perfect  summary  of  lus  re-  ^ religion  largely  from  Christendom.  The  prob-  LASTLY,  as  a means  of  pay- 

man,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  !jgjon^  it  is  the  dual  command-  , w Icm  ig  complicated  and  difficult  i"g  Christianity’s  debt  to  Juda- 

The  Golden  Rule,  as  It  appears  ״Thou  shall  love  the  ^ not  - the  pattern  hopelessly  en-  ism,  there  is  the  opportunity 

in  the  New  Testament  is  famil-  ^^y  God,  with  aU  thy  heart,  understood  the  meaning  tangled.  But  one  strand  in  the  now  abundantly  given  us  to 

iar:  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  thy  soul,  and  with  Christianity  and  Christian  snad  may  be  unravelled,  and  succor  the  Jewish  refugees  who 

would  that  men  should  do  to  you  ^,1  ^^y  strength,  and  with  all  jesi^  was  a Jew,  in  that  is  the  one  which  has  to  do  wander  the  world  in  misery, 

do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  thy  neighbor  traditions  of  the  with  the  Christian’s  debt  to  To  bring  Jews  and  Christians 

is  the  law  and  the  piopne  . thyself.’׳  Where  does  this  ^phets.  He  saw  a religion  in  Judaism.  Until  that  debt  is  paid,  together,  not  by  converting  or 

Tlie  Jewish  Golden  Kuie  from?  First  of  all,  from  Isaiah  and  Amos  and  or  at  least  acknowledged,  there  merging  one  with  the  other,  but 

negative  rather  than  positive  m Testament  story  of  the  Jeremiah  had  seen  a religion  in  Iwill  be  little  peace.  by  recognition  of  that  spiritual 

its.  formulation,  but  is  identical  ^ho  tempted  Jesus,  say-  . which  had  become  kinship  which  makes  them  one 

in  meaning.  It  reads:  What-  to  in-  .־״,״״״^  and  encrusted  with  a ® —this  is  our  holy  task.  To  end 

ever  ye  do  not  wash  your  neigh-  eternal  life?’׳  But  origi-  ״rowth  of  theological  and  u•  v t the  injustice  and  horror  of  the 

bor  to  do  to  you,  do  not  do  unto  ^^e  Old  Testament,  gggiegiastical  literalism  which  SECOND  thing  which  I finding  and  binding  that 

him.  This  is  the  whole  law,  the  famous  passages.  The  pnj.g  essence  of  would  emphasize  is  this  payment  ״unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  the 

rest  is  exposition."  ^ from  Deuteronomy  6:4:  ^ ^ ^ ' of  the  debt.  Is  it  not  time  that  bond  of  peace!"  Already  Jews 

• “Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  thy  . * ' # payment  began?  And  how  shall  and  Christians  are  one  In  all 

BUT  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER — God  is  one  Lord;  and  thou  shall  \ ihat  is  central  to  the  inner  es- 

th״  ^rel5^s^iginal  with  Jesus!  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  ALL  THIS  he  sought  to  sw^p  U be  done. 

So  it  is  in  its  formulation  into  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  pway.  The  letter  kilieth-  pu-gt^  the  debt  must  be  ac-  we  not  similarly  be  one  in  all 

one  of  the  simplest  and  most  and  with  all  thy  might."  The  the  spirit  e^iveth  life!’ ׳ ׳^e  knowledged,  somew־hat  as  I f^at  is  central  to  the  outer  re- 

beautiful  compositions  that  can  second  is  from  Leviticus  19:18:  Nazarene  want^  to  that  have  tried  to  acknowledge  ״this  pf ״ ״r  lives?  In  both 

peduuiui  »,״iiiH ״  ״״״ ״.,  snirit  acam.  ׳Therefore  did  he ק״!״-.״, ״  vuhv  sh״!״״!  not  Chris-  . . ..v.» 


; iNctzaieiie  waiiicu  a״.״  a״.״a  nave  iriea  lo  acKiiuwieugc  II  iiiij.  jations  of  our  lives?  in  Dom 
^Toiind  in  thVworld^s  religious  ‘‘׳Thou  shall  not  take  vengeance,  ppirit  again.  ׳I^erefore  did  he  morning.  Why  should  not  Chris-  branches  of  the  severed  family 
> ‘ ־ Eut  in  its  content  it  nor  bear  any  grudge  . . . but  \seek,  like  the  shepherd  his  lost  tians  everywhere  recognize  fhere  rests  the  obliga'tiori — t«- 
i«  derived  from  beginning  to  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  sheep,  that  great  body  of  Jew-  jggus  as  a Jew?  Why  should  gbake  off  separatism  and  end 

ifnd  from  Jewish  sources.  There  thyself.״  ^^h  prophecy  which  was  the  real  they  not  have  the  grace  to  refer  jgoiation-but  most  heavily  and 

ז;  not  a line  in  the  prayer  which  If  anything  is  original  with  religion  of  1 s r a e 1.  . . . So  to  the  Old  Testament,  when  they  immediately  does  this  obligation 

.A.  Ka.  H.miieated  in  these  Jesus,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  everything  that  was  precious  in  use  it,  as  the  Jewish  scriptures?  ^cst  upon  Christians,  who  have 


!<־  not  a line  in  the  prayer  wmen  11  anytning  is  uiigmai  wi״- ״ !״o — — - — - - immeaiaieiy  uues  uns  ״uugouuu 

iTann^ot  be  duplicated  in  these  Jesus,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  everything  that  was  precious  m use  it,  as  the  Jewish  scriptures?  ^cst  upon  Christians,  who  have 
cmircps  In  substantiation  of  non-resistance  — his  injunction  Judaism  came  to  life  again  in  vvhy  should  tliey  not  acclaim  the  fbe  numbers,  the  power  — and 
A-u:_ ״־■־. ־rtinn  let  me  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  Jesus.  He  was  teaching  what  kinship  of  the  church  with  the  *big  debt  which  must  b( 


cmircps  In  substantiation  of  non-resistance  — his  injuncuon  juuc״״״״  ..a., ״■״6 ״  vvny  snouia  tney  noi  acciaun  me  fbe  numbers,  the  power  — ana 

this  sweeping  assertion  let  me  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  Jesus.  He  was  teaching  what  kinship  of  the  church  with  the  fbis  debt  which  must  be  paid! 

cite  the  testimony  of  two  schol-  “resist  not  evil."  This  received  was  truest  and  noblest  in  the  synagogue,  and  of  the  Christian 

ars  who  have  a right  to  speak,  its  supreme  expression  in  Jesus’  tradition  of  his  own  pwple.  He  Sunday  with  the  Jewish  Sab-  • 

as  I do  not  commandment  that  we  should  sought  for  nothing  but  the  res-  bath?  As  for  the  Gospel,  w׳hat  j rEEP  TIHNKING,  as  I talk 

The  first'  is  a famous  Ger-  love  our  enemies.  This  is  very  toration  of  Israel  to  its  true  ,״md  be  lost  and  what  not 

me  n^i  obviously  a protest  against  and  faith.  gained,  if  the  Jewish  sources  of  ■׳  ’ , , , 

man  authority,  eo  or  ’ pQj^.e(;tion  of  the  Jewish  law  of ; What  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  teaching  were  at  last  made  Lessing  s drama,  Nat  an  er 

who.se  biography  o , eye  for  an  eye,  he  was  not  original,  since  he  plain?  All  this  is  not  very  Weise”  (Nathan  the  Wise),  which 

written  many  years  g . f״״tv>  tnr•  n tooth”  This f1i<i  not  .seek  to  be  original?  much,  nerhaps.  in  the  serious  touches  upon  this  truth.  Some 


written  many  Greatest  and  a tooth  for  a tailh.”  This did  not  seek  to  be  original?  much,  perhaps,  in  the  serious  touches  upon  this  truth.  Some 

ranks  as  one  o e g without  any  qui^stion,  ap-  “Think  not  that  I am  come,"  he  business  of  paying  a heavy  debt,  of  you  may  have  seen  thi.s  drama 

studies  ever  ma  e o pears  in  the  Old  Testament.  ־ said,  “to  destroy  the  law  or  the  but  it  is  at  least  something.  A when  it  was  produced  in  New 

and  teaching  of  e י ‘ ״ jesus  was  mindful  of  it,  and  1 prophets!  I am  come  not  to  first  step  is  taken  in  discharg-  York  this  past  «׳inter.  If  so, 
Referring  to  the  י"  ® ’ ^^^jd  get  rid  of  it.  \dcstroy  but  to  fulfill.  For  verily  ing  an  obligation  when  it  is  ac-  you  will  remember  the  scene  to 

Keim  wntes:  ^be  But  he  was  not  the  first  to  I say  unto  you:  Till  heaven  and  know׳ledged  that  it  exists.  which  I refer— that  scene  where 

' rsf י’  two  ' pentu^fs,  *^out  pretty  take  this  stana.  JLong  since  tlie  learlh  pass,  one  jot  or  one  title  Secondly,  why  may  we  not  pay  Christian  Friar  has  just  dis- 
well  all  of  it  in  detail,  appears  Jewish  prophets  had  laid  hold  phall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  this  debt  io  the  Jews  by  fight-  covered  some  great  deed  of  gen- 

here  and  there  in  Jewish  Tal-  upon  the  doctrine  of  love  and  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Here  . anti-Semitism?  All  around  ®!״osity  and  sacrifice  which  has 


-XX — . ^ ,,  iiiis  ueui  lu  me  Jews  uy  iigiiL-  u•  u״« 

here  and  there  in  Jewish  Tal-  upon  the  doctrine  of  love  and  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Here  anti-Semitism?  All  around  ®!״osity  and  sacrifice  which  has 
mudic  pra5׳ers.׳׳  The  second  forgiveness,  even  of  enemies,  !was  not  a Christian  speaking,  !•ages  this  noisome  and  fatal  performed  by  the  Jew,  Na- 

w'itness  is  a great  Jewish  schol-  But  in  one  brief  passage  of  the  ^lut  a Jew.  All  that  was  dis-  works  its  havoc  not  than.  In  his  enthusiasm  and 

ar,  Joseph  Klausner,  of  the  He-  Old  Testament  we  have  an  an-  Ij^inctively  (Christian  came  later  merely  in  Germany  and  Europe,  ^ 

brew  University  in  Jerusalem,  ticipation  of  this  positive  as-  pnd  was  unknown  to  the  Naza-  b^j  right  here  in  America.  Half-  Nathan  with  the  gieatest  piaise 

whose  “Jesus  of  Nazareth”  is  re-  pect  of  non-resistance  which  is  jene.  hidden,  half-confes.sed,  whisper-  that  he  knows  how  to  speak, 

garded  as  the  ablest  biography  breath-taking.  ' Such  is  the  debt  which  Chris-  ^ rather  than  shouted,  taking  tt>®  Friar  exclaims:  — 

of  Jesus  ever  wiitten  by  a Jew.  • tianity  owes  to  Judaism!  Not  ^bape  not  in  hideous  persecu-  “Nathan,  you  are  a Christian.  / 

In  this  authoritative  work  the  j asked  to  name  the  tions  but  in  countle.ss  little  ir-  Yes,  I swear 

author  says  of  the  Lord’s  Pray-  beautiful  expression  of  f citations  and  injustices,  but  none  you  are  a Christian  --  better 

er  that  it  is  “a  remarkable  pray-  j^g^g,  teaching  on  this  point,  I le.ss  fatal  as  a prejudice  never  lived." 

er,  universal  in  its  appeal,  earn-  a! ׳!״« ס«  c׳reat  teaching!  To  take  account  ot  ^bich  Doisons  the  soul  this  ...  , ^ י 

e.st.  brief  and  full  of  devotion.  EpTgUe  to^he  Romamrind^ead  this  debt  is  to  come  face  to  face  ™js "our  curse  as  fiTs  ־Chris-  which  the  big-hearted  and 

Every  single  clause  in  it.  how-  ^b^  closing  verses  of  the  twelfth  '^th  two  facts,  which  I would  ״anity’s  curse,  and  it  should  be  wise  Nathan  replies.  . 

ever,  is  to  be  found  in  Jewish  gbapter:  “If  thine  enemy  hun-  emphasize  in  cluing:  shame.  Here  the  “Indeed!  The  very  thing  that  j 

prayers  and  sayings  in  the  Tal-  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  ® rbnrrh,  in  the  very  name  of  makes  me  seem  j 

mud.”  So  the  Golden  Rule  and  bim  drink,  Xol  in  so  doing  inou  Jpiiwsr,  we  find  here  one  ex-  Jesus,  should  take  the  lead  in  Christian  to  you,  makes  you  a J 

the  Lord’s  Prayer  alike  belong  gbgit  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  planation  at  least,  and  a very  im-  stamping  out  this  pestilence  that  Jew  to  me.” 

to  Jews  as  well^as  Christians.  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  portant  one,  of  why  the  Chris- 

^ ♦ but  overcome  evil  with  good.”  If  tians  dislike  and  persecute  the  1 ~ : 

NE.XT  ONLY  to  these  two  there  is  anything  original  in  Jew's.  Tliey  hate  them  and  1 WÄMT  I 

documents,  I would  name  the  Christianity,  this  would  certainly  would  get  rid  of  them  because  1 11  XOU  WAIMl 

Beatitudes  as  the  most  precious  seem  to  be  it.  Yet  turn  to  the  they  are  so  heavily  indebted  to  COPIES  of  This  Sermon  j 

sayings  to  be  found  in  the  Chris-  25th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  them.  This  is  a simple  law  of  Tr-TvrTnrT  TM-xr•*!•  I 

tian  Scriptures.  Here  again  we  Proverbs,  the  21st  verse,  and  psychology,  illustrated  by  the  1 NATIONAL  JEWISH  POST 

have  a formulation  of  truth  what  do  you  find?  “If  thine  experience  of  every  day.  Thus,  | gQ^  1S33,  Indianapolis.  Indiana  | 

whicli  is  a supreme  illustration  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  did  you  ever  hear  of  a tenant  j 

of  Jesus’  poetic  and  spiritual  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirs-  who  loved  his  landlord?  Have  Please  send  me copies  of  Dr.  Holmes’  sermon.  ■ 

genius.  But  the  content  of  what  iy,  give  him  water  to  drink,  for  you  ever  encountered  a bor-  | 

is  said  is  again  almost  w’holly  thou  wilt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  row׳er  who  is  devoted  to  the  | Name  J 

derivative.  “Blessed  are  they  .bis  head.”  Even  in  his  teach-  money-lender  who  has  given  | 

that  mourn  for  they  shall  be  /ing  of  love,  for  enemies  as  well  him  money?  How  often  do  you  | Address  j 

comforted”— if  you  would  know  as  friends,  Jesus  was  only  faith-  see  a taxpayer  who  folds  in  his  j I 

where  this  comes  from,  turn  to  ful  to  the  noblest  precepts  of  affectionate  embrace  the  tax-  | Zone  State  j 

Isaiah  61:2.  “Blessed  are  the  the  Jews!  collector?  . . I 

meek,  for  they  .shall  inherit  the ׳ י  All  of  this  shows  what  Jesus  The  publicans  in  ancient  Is-  j /י״  hoc•  i 

earth”  — turn  to  Psalm  37:11.  was  really  doing  in  his  ministry,  rael  were  hated  for  nothing  j If  You  CAnL  I 

“Blcs.sed  are  they  that  hunger  Not  practicing  a new  religion,  except  that  it  was  their  busi-  j ASSIST  in  their  distribution:  j 

and  thirst  after  righteousness,  but  reviving  the  pure  and  un-  ness  to  receive  the  taxes  for  the  j | 

for  thpv  shall  be  filled’׳— turn  to  defiled  religion  of  Israel!  Not  government.  And  now׳  the  bur- 

Isaiah  55:1.  “Blessed  are  the  starting  a movement  of  revolt  den  has  fallen  upon  the  Jews—  ן Enclo^d  please  find  S. ...... ...  as  my  ^n  r1  u ion  o e ן 

pure  in  heärt.  for  they  shall  see  against  Judaism,  but  only  a that  they  have  given  so  much  to  ן distribution  ot  Dr.  Holmes  Sermon.  (Che^s  s d | 

i Si?•  “urn  Vo  Psalm  2t  14.  Tdius  movement  ot  reform  inside  ot  the  Christians  that  the  latter  | made  out  to  The  National  Jewish  Post  Holmes  Sermon  Fund.)  ן 

are  the  phrases  and  thoughts  of  Judaism!  Not  forsaking  the  feel  embanassed  and  at  least  ! | 
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WHY  NOT 
ACKNOWLEDGE  IT? 


Christianity’s  Debt  To  Judaism 


A FAMOUS  SERMON  BY  THE  PASTOR  OF  NEW  YORK’S  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


they  spring  from  the  Judaism 
in  which  Jesus  was  bom  and 
reared? 


where  the  people  came  at  pe- 
riodical  intervals  to  lay  their 
offerings  upon  the  sacred  altars. 

This  w'as  as  true  in  Palestine  as 
it  was  In  Egypt,  Babylonia, 

Greece  and  Rome.  The  great 
temple  of  the  Jews  was  in  Jeru- 
Salem,  and  there  was  worship 
offered  to  Jehovah.  There  were 
times,  to  be  sure,  when  local 
worship  was  set  up  in  what  was 
called  the  “high  places”;  but 
this  was  uniformly  di.scouraged, 
and  all  religious  riles  thus  cen- 
tered  in  the  city  of  the  king. 

Then  came  the  Exile,  in  586 
B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  over-run,  Jerusalem  cap- 
tured  and  destroyed,  and  the 
people  carried  away  as  slaves 
into  the  far  realms  of  their  con- 
que1־ors.  Here  they  remained 
for  two  generations,  lost  to  their 
homeland  and  to  all  the  high 
practices  of  their  religion.  How 
could  they  sing  the  Loid’s  songs 
in  a strange  land?  How  could 
they  worship  God  without  temple 

or  altar?  They  must  j^g  ״qj  o^jy  ^^hat  the  early 

touch  with  their  deity,  and  plead  did.  but  what  the 

ss  ha>e  done  since  the  sad 

nd  ^ *^>1  days  of  the  Exile.  We  have  a 

־״  ^ .Z  had  a synagogue.  The  former 

1כ-  ,!■  J *if  P״״  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 

form  the  rites  w'hich  he  ex- 

nd  This  brings  us  directly  to  the 

The  answ'er  came  out  of  the  o!  these  essential  elements 

ve1״y  necessities  of  the  situa-  Christianity.  In  addition  to 
.Q,  tion.  Robbed  of  their  tern-  Bible  and  the  church  is  Sun- 
pies  as  of  their  holy  city,  the  sacred  day  of  rest 

exiles,  settled  in  scattered  towms  Y\orsl)ip  — the  one  day  in 

and  villages,  came  together  on  ggye^ן  scrupulously  aside  for 
the  Sabbath  day.  w'herever  they  pui-j^geg  of  nlivciz-ai 
׳a■  were,  and  remembered  Zion  and  spiritual  regeneration.  Where 
read  from  the  sacred  pages  of  Christian  Sunday  come 

‘1  of  through:  and  whenever  we  use  ^j^g  Law.  These  meetings  came  why,  obviously,  from 

Je-  it  we  should  remember  that  we  ^e  regular  gatherings,  which  jj^g  jp^vigh  Sabbath, 

e,  to  are  turning  to  Jewish  sources  ^jpg  course  were  organized,  ^ 

e he  for  in.struction  and  inspiration,  jj^^-gj.  developed  customs  and  ׳fKUE  that  the  Jewish 

t h e That  is  the  reason  wliy  I am  pj-actices  and  a sanctity  of  their  g jg  ^^e  last  day  of  the 

larly  careful  in  our  services  here  to  They  were  called  syna-  _ haditionally  the  day 

n to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  gogpes-or  whatever  is  the  He-  L-gm  his  labors 

the  whenever  1 read  lessons  from  its  hrew  w'ord  for  a “gathering  to-  ^ g!  ^he  crea- 

egan  text,  as  ״the  Scriptures  of  the  gether,”  or  congregating  of  men  ^he  seventh  day 

rec-  Jews.”  As  for  the  New  Te^a-  ^,gg^e״  for  the  holy  purpose  ־ ^vliich  he 

p in  ment,  this  is  our  own.  ־^is  gf  religion.  had  made”  (Genesis  2:2).  The 

and  portion  of  /יי®  f »יי"  • Christian  Sunday,  in  contrast 

" ״ יי it  ^ ״Si  fafr  to  *T  WAS  THUS,  in  a time  of  jg  the  first  day  of  the  week,  sc 

1 ״ Pven  so,  It  s ,״^״le  that  extremity,  that  the  Law  of  celebrated  because  it  was  on  thu 

f Is-  recognize,  it  seems  to  me.  that  ׳ . ^ ci.nnosPf 


By  DK.  JOHN  H.  HOOIES 

IN  SPEARING  to  you  this 
morning,  1 have  two  very  def- 
inite  propositions  in  mind.  One 
is  the  proposition  that  Christian- 
ity  owes  a heavy  debt  to  Juda- 
ism.  The  other  is  the  proposi- 
tion  that  Christianity  ought  to 
be  willing  to  recognize  and  pay 
this  debt,  as  any  honorable  debtor 
recognizes  and  pays  his  obliga- 
tion. 

When  I speak  of  Christianity, 
let  me  say,  I am  not  speaking 
of  theological  doctrines  or  cc- 
clcsiastical  instructions  — vei'y 
little  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
actual  history  of  the  church. 

Rather  am  1 speaking  in  terms 
of  that  pure  religion  and  un- 
defiled  which  sprarjg  from  the 
heart  of  Jesus,  was  propagated 
far  and  wide  by  his  disciples  and 
apostles,  was  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
a7Td ־ ־remains  to  this  day  the 
greatest  single  spiritual  influ- 
ence  in  human  history.  This  re- 
ligion,  it  should  be  known,  is 
in  reality  Jewish  in  origin  and 
content.  It  is  only  an  accident 
that  it  did  not  remain  in  the  end  we  A 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning— a ourseh 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  Milton 
world.  Now  that  it  is  one  of  and  K1 
the  separate  religions  of  man-  nyson, 
kind,  its  parentage  should  be  emnly 
confessed,  and  its  heritage  duly  of  the 
honored.  were  1 
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THIS  QUBSTION  reminds  me 
of  an  experience  in  the  early 
days  of  my  ministry  in  this  city. 
I was  attending  a meeting  of 
the  Liberal  Ministers  Club  of 
which  certain  Jewish  rabbis  were 
members  along  with  the  Chris- 
tian  clergymen.  1 chanced  tö  be 
sitting  beside  a very  emihent 
rabbi  of  that  day — the  head  of 
the  great  Temple  Emanuel.  * In 
the  course  of  our  conversation 
together,  I made  some  reference 
to  what  I called  “the  originality 
of  Jesus.”  i What  was  my  sur- 
prise  to  hear  this  rabbi  retort 
that  there  was  no  originality  In 
Jesus  — that  the  Nazarene  ,was 
one  of  the  most  unoriginal  men 
who  ever  lived.  » 


r and  founder  of  theirl  woid  of  it.  from  the  tinst  cnap- 

I would  go  so  far  as  to  ter  of  Matthew׳  to  the  last  chap- 

hat  we  cannot  understand  ter  of  Revelation,  was  w׳ritten  by  ״ 

unless  we  acknowledge  Jews,  and  thus  is  saturated  with 
his  rightful  place  in  history  \he  Jewish  spirit  and  ideals. 
at  of  the  last  and  greatest  Next  to  the  Bible  comes  the 
e Jewish  prophets.  . . . church— by  which  I mean  not 

• the  hie?  archy.  which  belongs  to  ^ 

MUCH  for  Jesus!  Next  a later  jieriod  of  history,  but  the  ^ 
to  this  august  figure  of  the  simple  fact  of  the  congregation 
rone  stand  three  elements  of  men  and  women  meeting  to-  E ^ 
h are  central  in  Christian-  gether  on  a Sunday  morning  for  E 
For  Sll  the.se  three  elements  the  worship  of  .Almighty  God. 
Christians  are  indebted  to  WTiere  did  this  reality  come  E e 
Jews.  from?  Why.  from  the  Jews— 

the  first  place,  there  is  the  more  specifically  from  that  gen-  ^ 

>.  the  sacred  scriptures  of  eration  of  Jews  w׳hich  suffered  ‘״יי® 
:hristian  church.  This  Bible  !he  tragic  experience  of  the 


THE  ANCIENT  times, 
: all  peoples,  there  was 
urch,  or  congregation,  as 
low  it  toflay.  The  centers 
igious  worship  were  tern- 
dedicated  to  the  god  or 
of  the  nation,  where  na- 
festivals  w׳erc  held,  where 


THE  RECORD  OP  THE  PAST 


Three  Hundred  Years  of  American  Jewish  History  in  Retrospect 

Address  delivered  at  the  Forty-Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  New  York  City, 

April  21,  1953,  by  Dr.  Bertram  W.  Korn, 
Rabbi  of  Reform  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

All  of  the  attention  and  energy  of  the  American  Jewish 
Community  is  gradually  being  concentrated  on  a "target-date"  - 
September,  1954,  the  date  which  will  mark  the  Three  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  first  permanent  Jewish 
Community  in  North  America  - New  Amsterdam,  1654.  What  a 
glorious  opportunity  this  is  for  self-evaluation,  for  re- 
consecration  to  our  duties  as  Americans  and  as  Jews,  for  an 
understanding  of  our  heritage! 

For  we  are  certainly  not  preparing  to  celebrate  the  ac- 
cldents  of  fate  which  brought  twenty-three  Jewish  refugees 
from  Brazil  to  New  Amsterdam  thirty-four  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims!  We  are,  I trust,  not  con- 
cerned  with  mere  longevity  alone,  but  rather  with  the  enduring 
values,  the  deeper  meanings,  the  underlying  significance  of 
all  three  hundred  years  of  Jewish  life  in  America. 

We  celebrate  not  a date,  nor  an  accident  of  history.  We 
celebrate  the  miracle  of  the  story  of  the  Jew  in  America. 

That  miracle  exists  on  three  levels,  each  unique  in  the 
mlllenial,  post-Bibllcal  experience  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
of  Judaism. 

The  first  is  the  freedom  of  the  Jew,  as  an  individual, 
to  live  his  own  life  without  special  disability.  When  those 
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refugees  were  met  at  the  New  Amsterdam  dock  by  Jacob  Barslmson  - 
who  had  already  been  In  the  village  for  three  months  and  there- 
fore  undoubtedly  regarded  himself  as  an  old  settler i - it  had 
been  at  least  fourteen  centuries  since  Jews  had  enjoyed  equal 
opportunity  with  their  neighbors.  Here,  in  New  Amsterdam  which 
became  New  York,  and  in  other  colonies  where  individual  Jews 
established  themselves,  it  was  not  many  years  before  they  a- 
chieved  almost  absolute  equality  with  other  settlers.  They 
had  to  fight  for  those  rights,  they  had  to  be  stubborn  and 
resolute  and  perserverant  . . . but  in  every  colony  where  there 
was  a permanent  Jewish  community,  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  to  vote,  Jews  had  already  secured  personal  liberty  by 
the  time  of  the  Revolution, 

This  was  and  has  continued  to  be  something  virtually 
unique  in  Jewish  life.  Here  in  America,  the  Jew  was  gradually 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  hatred,  oppression  and  violence 
which  had  been  forged  over  the  centuries  in  Europe,  could 
carve  out  his  own  career,  live  his  own  life,  enjoy  his  own 
liberty  and  pursue  his  own  happiness.  . 

In  Europe,  segregation  was  the  rule.  Jews  were  automatl- 
cally,  mechanically,  cribb'd,  cabined  and  confined  - divided 
off  from  their  neighbors  in  most  of  the  basic  endeavors  of 
human  life.  It  was  customary  and  conventional  for  the  Jews 
to  be  set  apart.  There  was  ample  precedent,  therefore,  when 
the  New  Amsterdam  Council  passed  an  ordinance  in  1655  denying 
Jews  the  right  to  stand  guard  against  the  Indians  with  other 
citizens,  and  levying  upon  them  instead,  a special  tax  for- the 
support  of  the  military  forces. 
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There  was  no  precedent,  however,  for  the  appeal  of  Asser 

Levy,  the  courageous  butcher,  and  Jacob  Barsimson  against  the 

ruling.  They  were  too  poor,  they  said,  to  pay  the  tax;  they 

insisted  on  their  right  to  stand  guard  with  other  settlers; 

indeed,  they  wanted  to  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  equals. 

Nor  was  there  any  precedent  for  the  fact  that  they  won  their 

case,  and  that  gradually  they  came  to  be  treated  as  citizens 
with 

ancypractically  the  same  rights  as  others.  Some  Jews  achieved 
absolute  equality  with  their  neighbors  in  the  colonial  period. 

In  Europe,  rigid  demarcation  between  religious  faiths  was 
traditional.  There  was  no  crossing  of  religious  barriers  ex- 
cept  by  conversion.  No  friendship  was  pursued  within  the  range 
of  religious  differences. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  something  altogether  new 
began  to  happen:  the  expression  of  mutual  regard  and  helpful- 
ness  among  those  of  differing  faiths,  in  terras  of  the  support 
of  religious  institutions. 

That  same  Asser  Levy  who  pleaded  poverty  in  1655  gradu- 
ally  rose  to  a position  of  affluence  in  the  economic  life  of 
New  York.  By  1671  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  his  own  sense  of 
religious  equality.  The  Lutherans  had  finally  obtained  per- 
mission  to  build  a church  - not  Inside  the  town,  that  was  go- 
ing  too  far  - but  just  outside  the  city  walls.  Their  member- 
ship  was,  however,  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  Where 
could  they  turn?  In  Europe  no  member  of  another  denomination 
would  help  them;  but  this  was  America.  Asser  Levy  heard  of 
their  plight  and  offered  to  lend  them  enough  money  to  erect 
their  building  - the  first  Lutheran  church  in  North  America. 
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If  you  cavil  at  this  episode  and  regard  it  as  a business 
dealing  ■>  for  Asser  Levy  undoubtedly  received  interest  as  well 
as  the  principal  of  the  loan  ־ then  you  need  only  wait  a few 
years  longer,  1711  to  be  exact,  when  Moses  Levy,  a President 
of  Shearith  Israel  of  New  York  City,  and  six  of  his  fellow 
Jews  contributed  to  a fund  which  was  being  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  erecting  a steeple  on  Trinity  Church,  the  Episcopal 

cathedral  of  New  York. 

These  acts  of  friendship  have  been  duplicated  in  many  ways. 

It  was  not  a one  way  street.  In  1788  the  members  of  Mlkveh 
Israel  Congregation  of  Philadelphia  found  themselves  in  sore 
financial  straits.  Their  New  York  co-religionists  who  had  fled 
the  British  occupation  during  the  Revolution  and  helped  build 
the  new  Philadelphia  synagogue  had  now  returned  home,  and  the 
Philadelphians  were  left  holding  a mortgage.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  retire  it  themselves.  So  they  appealed  to  their 
Christian  fellow  citizens  for  help.  Still  today  you  can  see 
the  subscription  book  in  which  such  Philadelphia  stalwarts  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  David  Rittenhouse  inscribed  their  names 
and  the  amount  of  their  pledges.  Interfaith  amity  is  a character 

Istically  American  development. 

For  several  centuries  European  Jews  had  participated  in 
revolutionary  and  counter-revolutionary  movements  - as  flnan- 
clers,  as  army  purveyors,  as  commissaries  and  merchant-con- 
tractors,  but  never  as  equal  partners.  Here  in  America,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  1775,  the  courtly  young  Francis  Salvador 
sat  as  a member  of  the  first  two  Provincial  Congresses  which  . 
mapped  plans  for  defiance  of  the  British.  He  was  an  equal 
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with  his  fellow  citizens  as  they  worked  out  military  and  po- 
litlcal  strategy.  He  wa&  their  equal  as  he  rode  to  battle 
against  the  British-led  Indians.  He  was  their  equal  when  he 
died  - the  first  Jew  to  give  his  life  for  American  Independence, 
the  first  in  the  line  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who 
have  fought  and  bled  for  the  American  way  of  life. 

Even  in  England,  which  we  have  usually  regarded  as  a pro- 
gresslve  nation,  political  and  social  disability  persisted  in- 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  prime  Minister's  name  could 
not  have  been  Benjamin  Disraeli,  had  his  father  not  quarreled 
with  the  officers  of  the  London  Sephardic  Synagogue  and  as  a 
result,  in  defiance,  baptized  his  children.  But  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  his  indifference  to  Judaism  and  to  the 
Jewish  community,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  never  abondoned  nor  de- 
nled  his  Jewish  origin  in  order  to  serve  his  ambition  and 
career.  Known  as  a Jew,  and  attacked  as  such  by  hate-mongers, 
he  became  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  offered  a seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined  for 
financial  reasons,  and  achieved  greatness  as,  successively. 
Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Sir  Moses  Monteflore  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  his  championship  of  Jewish  communities  in  danger  of  body 
or  soul.  Queen  Victoria  accorded  him  many  tokens  of  affection 
and  honor.  Yet  he  was  still  regarded  as  a foreigner,  a stranger, 
an  exotic.  Judah  Touro  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  same  Sephardic  stock  as  Monteflore  but  without  the  dlstinc־- 
tion  of  a knighthood,  belonged  to  his  city  as  well  as  his  Jewish 
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community.  Compare  the  wills  of  these  two  men  of  great 
wealth.  Monteflore  demonstrated  in  his  last  testament  that 
he  was  a Jew  living  in  Great  Britain,  not  a British  Jew. 

Touro’s  will  was  a resounding  affirmation  of  his  at-homeness 
in  America.  His  benefactions  were  divided  almost  equally  be- 
tween  Jewish  and  non -sectarian  and  Christian  causes.  Touro 
could  do  what  Monteflore  could  not  do  because  he  was  permitted 
to  make  a choice  throughout  his  life,  to  deal  on  terms  of 
complete  and  confident  equality  with  the  people  among  whom  he 

lived. 

The  magnificent  achievements  of  notable  American  Jews  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor,  in  medicine  and  science,  in 
government  and  politics,  in  education  and  the  arts,  in  busi- 
ness  and  industry,  have  been  possible  only  because  a free 
climate  nourished  them.  We  may  rightfully  glory  in  these  per- 
sonal  records  of  greatness  - but  even  more  in  the  attitude  of 
equality  which  promotes  them,  and  which  makes  it  possible  for 
all  of  us,  whatever  our  merit  or  mediocrity,  to  rise  or  fall 
to  our  own  level. 

That  there  have  been  and  are  exceptions  to  this  democratic 
tradition  should  not  disturb  us.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s 
Civil  War  order  expelling  all  Jews  from  the  area  under  his  com- 
mand  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  on  the  excuse 
that  they  were  all  law-breakers,  was  a glaring  evidence  of 
vicious  bigotry.  But  it  was  the  only  public  anti-Jewlsh  act 
ever  perpetrated  by  an  American  military  leader,  and  the  order 
was  cancelled  by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as  it  was  brought 
to  his  notice.  The  Leo  Prank  case  in  Georgia  in  1913  llJרgers 
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ln  our  memory  as  a horrid  nightmare  simply  because  It  was  a 
unloum,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind.  Our  nerves  were  all  over- 
wrought  during  the  '30 '3  by  the  hate  campaign  of  Coughlin  and 
the  Christian  Prpnters.  Now  our  frenzied  worry  has  given  way 
to  a more  balanced  perspective.  We  understand  the  basic  weak- 
ness  of  antl-Semltlsra  In  America:  It  represents  only  the  "luna- 

t 

tic  fringe,”  It  is  weird,  peculiar,  grotesque,  unnatural.  It 
is  neither  typical  nor  characteristic  of  American  life.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  fabric  of  the  American  tradition. 

This  tradition  of  acceptance  of  the  Jews  was  not  created 
consciously.  Peter  Stuyvesant's  hostility  towards  the  first 
Jewish  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  a host  of  other  documented 
experiences  prove  the  contrary.  There  was  a heavy  antagonism 
towards  the  Jews,  at  first.  But  it  was  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  militated  against  in- 
tolerance.  Distance  itself,  the  long  stretch  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  interminable  delays  in  transportation  and  communi- 
cation  contrived  to  free  the  colonists  from  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  Europe.  They  were  looking  forward  not  backwards, 
ahead  not  behind.  Ahead  were  the  challenge  of  work  to  be  done, 
the  forest  to  be  fought  back,  the  Indian  to  be  defeated,  the 
back  of  French  competition  to  be  broken,  vast  areas  of  unknown 
country  to  be  explored.  All  these  demanded  people  - hands  and 
brawn  and  brain  - and  the  Jews  were  people,  no  matter  their 
faith,  people  who  could  help.  Particularly  the  merchants. 

Their  skills  and  contacts  would  provide  manufactured  goods  to 
answer  the  scarcities  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  colonists. 

We  misunderstand  the  nature  of  colonial  society  if  we 
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think  of  it  as  monolithic.  An  ocid  amalgam  constituted  the  in- 

habitants  of  this  frontier:  the  cast-offs  of  England  and  Europe, 

dissenting  religionists,  refugees  from  every  known  form  of 

tyranny,  transported  criminals  and  indentured  serfs,  political 

and  economic  malcontents,  venturesome  second  sons  of  wealthy 

aristocrats,  high-minded  idealists  bent  on  creating  a New  Earth, 

adventure -hungry  soldiers  of  fortune.  A society  which  accepted 

all  these  would  hardly  regard  the  Jews  as  peculiar,  especially 

j_f*  they  were  willing  to  work.  In  a society  built  flf*om  nothing, 

but 

classes  could  not/be  flexible.  The  Jew  could  take  advantage 
of  the  same  social  and  economic  mobility  which  served  his 
neighbors . 

Moreover,  this  was  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  The  new 
Ideals  of  Toleration  and  Reason  made  it  impossible  for  Intel- 
lectualsto  defend  prejudice;  acceptance  of  the  Jews  became  for 
some  colonial  leaders  a test  of  true  progress.  Liberals  gloried 
in  the  unique  freedom  extended  to  the  Jews  on  these  shores. 

of  these  factors  compounded  to  create  the  new  American 
attitude  towards  the  Jews:  Judge  them  as  individuals,  man  for 
man.  That  was  the  first  phase  of  the  American  miracle. 

The  second  phase  of  the  American  miracle  was  even  more 

astonishing:  the  acceptance  of  Judaism  as  an  American  faith 

of  equal  stature  with  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  Here 

progress  was  much  slower,  more  gradual.  It  was  not  instant- 

aneous.  It  had  to  be  fought  for  and  argued  out.  The  New 

Amsterdam  immigrants  achieved  every  right  except  the  right  to 

vote  before  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a synagogue  and 

build 

conduct  public  worship.  But  they  dld/thelr  synagogue  - even 
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though  the  property  was  recorded  In  the  name  of  individual'  mem- 
bers,  because  a Jewish  congregation  was  not  yet  legally  recog- 
nized  as  a corporate  body. 

Nevertheless,  experiences  were  gradually  compelling  Chris- 
tians  to  judge  Judaism  by  the  character  of  individual  Jews.  In 
Savannah,  in  1737,  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  was  testifying  to  this  new  understanding  when  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  began  learning  Spanish  in  order  to  con- 
verse  with  my  Jewish  parishioners,  some  of  whom  seem  nearer 
the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  than  many  of  those  who  call  him 
Lord." 

Some  of  us  have  remarked  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
four  Chaplains  of  the  Dorchester  have  come  to  symbolize  the 
place  of  religion  in  American  life  - unfortunate  that  their 
glory  was  to  die  together  rather  than  to  live  together.  Unity 
in  life  would  be  so  much  more  meaningful. 

Such  an  episode  did  occur  - very  early  in  our  American 
life.  In  1789  the  people  of  Philadelphia  held  a great  cele- 
bration  in  honor  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  In 
the  parade,  according  to  the  observation  of  Benjamin  Rush,  the 
famous  physician -patriot,  was  a true  indication  of  the  sense 
of  religious  unity:  Rabbi  Cohen  of  Mikvah  Israel  Congregation 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  several  Christian  clergymen.  Here  was 
religion  proving  its  unity  in  life. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  several  states  were  pre- 
pared  to  abolish  all  religious  tests  for  office,  as  did  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  That  they  were  not  un- 
aware  of  prejudice  against  the  Jews  was  indicated  in  the  com- 
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plaints  of  many  conservatives  who  could  not  divest  themselves 

of  bigotry.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Reverend  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg, 

staunch  supporter  of  the  Revolution  and  father  of  the  General, 

predicted  that  the  state  would  become  another  "Sodom"  if 

Christians  were  permitted  by  the  state  Constitution  to  be 

"ruled  by  Jews,  Turks,  Spinozists,  Deists,  perverted  naturalists." 

One  of  his  supporters  said  in  his  lament: 

An  Episcopal  church,  a Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a mosque,  a synagogue  or  heathen 
temple,  have  now  in  Pennsylvania  all  equal  privileges.' 

Will  any  Christian  power  call  this  state  for  the  future 
a Christian  state?  If  blasphemers  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Blessed  Trinity, despirers  of  revelation  and  the 
Holy  Bible,  may  be  legislators.  Judges,  counsellors, 
and  presidents  in  Pennsylvania.  Wo  unto  the  city! 

V/0  unto  the  land. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  legislators  were  not  to  be  swayed  from 
their  democratic  convictions.  The  new  constitution  did  not 
discriminate  against  the  Jews,  Gradually,  state  after  state 
followed  the  lead  of  the  national  constitution.  No  disabili- 
ties  penalized  the  adherents  of  Judaism.  Jews  were  the  equal 
politically  of  any  neighbor. 

In  1852,  both  Houses  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a resolution  requesting  the  clergymen  of  Albany  to  hold 
a meeting  and  prepare  a list  of  their  number,  one  of  whom  would 
be  elected  chaplain  for  the  year.  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  was  not  in- 
vited  to  the  meeting  and  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  list. 

He  could  have  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "If  I am  not 
wanted  I shall  not  force  myself  upon  them."  But  he  was  no 
shrinking  violet!  He  insisted  on  the  equality  of  Judaism, 

He  protested  to  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  that  the  resolution 
had  not  been  acted  upon  legally,  since  the  meeting  did  not 
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Include  aU,  of  the  clergy  in  Albany.  The  Senate  refused  to 
act  upon  the  Incomplete  list  and,  to  add  Insult  to  injury, 
appointed  Wise  acting  chaplain  until  such  time  as  the  ministers 
overcame  their  prejudice  at  least  to  the  extent  of  recognizing 
that  Wise  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  equal  of  any  Christian 
clergyman.  That  Wise  was  certain  of  his  rights  and  insisted 
upon  their  recognition  is  important;  equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  a handful  of  ministers  could  not  convince  the  mem־ 
bers  of  a great  legislature  to  abandon  a basic  principle  in 
American  life. 

The  bigoted  protested  again  and  again  over  what  they  re־ 
garded  as  Jewish  infringement  of  Christian  prerogatives.  When 
the  Jews  of  Washington  finally  realized  that  no  rabbi  had  ever 
prayed  before  Congress,  and  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in 
having  an  invitation  extended  to  Rabbi  Raphall  of  New  York  City, 
the  editor  of  The  Churchman,  a Protestant  paper,  published  in 

New  York,  let  out  a yelp  of  pain: 

it  was  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  almost  disgust, 
that  we  read  that  announcement  ....  The  nation  that 
could  quietly "äcqulesce  in  such  an  act  has  hardly  a 
principle  left  to  which  one  can  easily  appeal  . . . 

(The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  would 
say,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  community  would  say 
it  with  them,  that  they  were  merely  listening,  while 
a good  and  sincere  and  devout  man  prayed  to  the  com־ 
mon  Father  of  us  all,  to  give  wisdom  and  guidance  to 
them  in  their  acts.  They  were  doing  something  very 
different.  They  put  forward  as  their  official  rep־ 
resen tatlve  and  mouth־piece  before  God  ־ they,  a 
branch  of  the  highest  representative  body  of  this 
land,  did  it  ־ a minister  who  denies  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  existence  and  ministry  were  of  themselves  the 
positive  assertion  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not 
the  Christ.  Their  act  was  no  less  than  the  official 
rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
country  . . • 
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The  New  York  Herald's  correspondent,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
stood  the  significance  of  the  moment.  He  telegraphed  his  edi- 
tor  that 

....  the  beautiful  prayer  of  Dr.  Raphall  . . . produced 
a profound  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitudinous 
and  iiitelligent  and  liberal  Christian  audience  that  sur- 
rounded  him,  and  a profound  recognition,  too,  of  the  sub- 
lime  American  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Bigotry  did  not  succeed.  Rabbis  continued  to  be  invited 

to  pray  for  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  after  the  outbreak 

of  the  Civil  War  to  be  granted  commissions  as  Army  and  Hospi- 

tal  Chaplains.  An  intensive  campaign  conducted  by  Wise's 

Israelite  and  the  New  York  Board  of  Delegates  of  American 

Israelites,  was  assisted  by  thousands  of  Christians  who 

agreed  that  if  Jews  were  good  enough  Americans  to  die  for 

their  country,  their  rabbis  were  equally  good  enough  to  serve 

as  their  chaplains.  Congress  was  speedily  convinced  that  the 

cause  was  Just.  And  this  despite  great  pressure  placed  upon 

Congress  to  restrict  the  chaplaincy  to  clergymen  of  "some 

Christian  denomination."  Congress  similarly  refused  to  give 

any  serious  consideration  to  an  1864  proposal  that  the  Con- 

stitutlon  be  amended  to  provide  that  Christianity  be  formally 

recognized  as  the  official  religion  of  the  United  States. 

Today  there  is  no  question  but  that  Judaism  stands  upon 
an  equal  public  level  with  other  faiths.  Most  public  instl- 
tutlons,  civic  associations,  social  welfare  benevolences,  and 
governmental  agencies,  scrupulously  and  automatically  Include 
representatives  of  the  three  major  faiths  when  religion  is 
to  be  recognized.  The  few  private  associations  which  refuse 
to  adopt  this  custom  are  prominent  by  virtue  of  their  rarity 
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as  well  as  their  bigotry.  It  may  be  true  that  there  13  nothing 
necessarily  spiritual  about  three  prayers  sandwiched  in  among 
secular  affairs,  and  the  sardonic  may  well  deny  that  the  cause 
of  Judaism  is  advanced  by  the  recitation  of  Jewish  prayers  at 
every  civic  banquet,  patriotic  rally  and  political  pow-wow. 
Certainly  it  is  hard  on  the  rabbis!  But  the  alternatives  are 
crystal  clear.  Judaism  is  either  a second-class,  minority- 
status,  disregarded,  inconsequential,  unpopular  religious 
aberration,  as  it  has  been  in  most  European  countries  for  a 
millenium  and  a half  - or  it  is  a natural,  normal,  native 
faith,  accepted  by  and  large  with  the  same  reverence  and  re- 
spect  as  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  a position  which  it 
has  come  to  assume  in  America  during  these  three  hundred 
years  of  growth  and  experience. 

There  has  been  no  bartering  for  this  recognition  and 
acceptance.  No  Sanhedrin  of  Jews,  after  the  Napoleonic  pat- 
tern,  has  been  compelled  to  renounce  traditional  loyalties 
in  return  for  acceptance.  We  have  offered  no  pledges,  taken 
no  vows,  made  no  compromises  in  exchange  for  the  "naturallza- 
tion"  of  Judaism  as  an  American  faith. 

On  the  contrary,  whatever  changes  and  modifications  have 
been  made  within  Judaism  have  been  the  result  of  inner  re- 
action  to  outward  conditions,  experiences  and  developments. 

This  is  the  third  phase  of  the  miracle  of  these  three  cen- 
turies:  that  the  acculturation  of  Judaism  to  the  American 
scene  has  been  a voluntary  process,  consciously  and  purpose- 
fully  designed  to  promote  Judaism  as  a virile,  dynamic,  ef-  - 
fectlve  and  creative  faith  within  the  complexities  of  the 
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American  environment. 

Of  course  the  adaptive  process  has  been,  in  part,  a re- 
sponse  to  our  experiences  and  our  environment,  its  mores,  its 
loyalties,  its  fears,  its  axioms,  its  social  habits  - but  not 
by  compulsion.  Ours  has  been  the  decision  to  abandon  any 
principle  of  self-imposed  social  segregation.  Ours  has  been 
the  determination  to  live  not  only  among  our  neighbors,  but 
with  them.  Ours  has  been  the  resolution  to  transmit  to  our 
children  a faith  that  is  native  and  intimately  real,  not  re- 
mote,  archaic  or  exotic.  Ours  has  been  the  will  to  live  both 
as  Jews  and  as  Americans,  enjoying  fully  every  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  cultural  and  economic  and  political 
and  social  life  of  our  country,  without  surrendering  one 
minutia  of  our  sense  of  loyalty  to  our  faith  and  to  our  people 
in  every  other  land. 

And  I speak  not  only  of  Reform  Judaism,  but  of  all  the 
formulations  which  our  faith  has  taken  in  this  land.  Long 
before  a word  of  Reform  was  breathed  in  America,  nineteen 
years  before  Moses  Mendelssohn  began  to  publish  his  German 
translation  of  the  Torah,  in  1761,  Isaac  Pinto  of  old  New 
York  published  the  first  of  two  volumes  of  a translation  of 
the  Sephardic  prayerbook  because,  he  said,  Hebrew  was  "im- 
perfectly  understood  by  many•  by  some,  not  at  all."  A 
prayerbook  in  English  - without  even  the  Hebrew  equivalent.' 

- the  beginning  of  conscious  adaptation  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  American  Jewish  life  even  among  the  proponents 
of  that  rite  which  continues  to  this  very  day  to  preserve  in 
its  ritual  certain  Portuguese  and  Spanish  words.  Another  of 
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the  same  traditional  inclination,  the  Reverend  Isaac  Leeser 
of  Philadelphia,  the  actual- founder  of  Conservative  Judaism 
in  the  United  States,  consciously  imitated  the  patterns  of 
American  Protestantism  by  insisting  on  greater  decorum  and 
order  and  polite  behavior  in  the  synagogue,  by. being  the 
first  American  rabbi  to  institute  weekly  preaching  in  English, 
and  by  organizing  a Sunday  school  where  the  old  European  cur- 
riculum  was  displaced  in  favor  of  catechisms  and  textbooks 
dealing  with  Jewish  history  and  religious  principles.  From 
Leeser י s pen  flowed  a literary  torrent  of  educational  and 
inspirational  material,  most  of  which  reflected  the  standards 
of  the  dominant  Protestant  culture. 

Leaser's  efforts  demonstrated  that  the  Reform  movement 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  form  of  Judaism  in  America 
which  was  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  instituting  modiflca- 
tions  and  innovations  in  order  to  flourish  in  the  American 
environment.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Reform  move- 
ment  was  the  first  to  pass  through  the  difficult  stage  of 
transition  and  to  move  boldly  into  a future  which  was  rooted 
in  the  American  soil. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  century  of  Judaism 
in  America;  but  we  are  also  marking  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent  and  successful  American 
Jewish  religious  organization  on  a national  scale,  our  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Every  previous  attempt  to  create  a congregational  union 
and  a rabbinical  seminary  in  America  had  ended  in  failure  and 
frustration.  Many  rabbinical  and  lay  leaders  were  so  dls- 
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couraged  as  to  believe  it  impossible  that  American  Jewry  could 
take  the  initiative  and  find  the  strength  requisite  for  the 
creation  of  native  institutions.  Some  were  convinced  that  the 
American  Jewish  community  would  always  be  an  appendage  to  Euro- 
pean  Jewry,  Immature  and  callow,  dependent  upon  older  coramunl- 
ties  for  leadership  and  guidance,  for  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  traditionalist  elements  continued  to  appeal  to  European 
scholars  for  guidance  in  ritual  problems;  their  congregations 
continued  to  import  notable  spiritual  leaders  who  had  already 
achieved  a reputation  in  Europe.  Among  the  radical  Reformers, 
also,  there  was  a strong  current  which  looked  towards  Germany 
for  Inspiration.  As  late  as  1872,  Emil  G.  Hirsch  and  Felix 
Adler,  both  sons  of  Reform  rabbis,  were  sent  from  America  to 
the  Hochschule  in  Berlin  for  their  rabbinical  training;  and 
even  after  the  Hebrew  Union  College  had  ordained  its  first 
class,  Samuel  Schulman  was  convinced  that  a German  training 
was  preferable.  Rabbi  David  Einhorn,  one  of  the  great  minds 
of  early  Reform,  never  came  to  terms  with  American  culture; 
he  believed  with  utter  conviction  that  Reform  could  not  sur— 
Vive  a divorce  from  its  German  Intellectual  background;  he 
would  neither  pray  nor  preach  in  the  English  language.  In- 
deed,  deep  into  the  1880 ' s ,׳  German  was  still  taught  to  the 
children  of  many  of  our  religious  schools. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  indomitably 
convinced  that  Judaism  could  take  root  in  America,  that  in- 
deed  it  had  no  choice  if  it  were  to  survive.  For  twenty-four 
years  he  pleaded  and  fought,  cajoled  and  harangued and,^ 
after  four  separate  and  conclusive  failures,  finally  succeeded 
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in  bringing  together  the  elements  which  ratified  his  idea  at 
the  first  meeting  of  this  Union, 

Succeeded?  It  was  not  that  easy.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  boundless  optimism  and  his  utter  refusal  to  recognize 
physical  limitations,  his  name  would  have  connoted  only  fall־ 
ure.  If  you  read  the  early  minutes  and  records  of  the  Union 
and  the  College,  you  will  gain  even  greater  respect  for  the 
fortitude  of  our  founders.  The  Union  was  created  by  twenty- 
eight  congregations,  with  a combined  membership  of  only  1900 
members  - out  of  a total  of  approximately  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion  Jews  who  then  lived  in  the  Unites  States.  The  Tradi- 
tionalists  needled  them  and  the  Radicals  denounced  them. 

But  they  began  their  consecrated  work.  Remember,  they  were 
beginning  from  scratch!  There  were  no  models,  no  patterns, 
no  examples.  All  they  had  were  problems.  Religious  school 
textbooks,  for  instance,  were  a dire  necessity.  So  they  of- 
fered  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  new  textbooks  on 
Jewish  history  and  religious  beliefs.  No  one  competed  in  the 
contest.  So  the  prizes  were  raised  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  one  book  was  finally  forthcoming.  Where  to  begin  with 
adult  education?  The  Bible  of  cmrse,  but  even  the  Lesser 
translation  was  out  of  print.  So  negotiations  were  conducted 
with  the  owner  of  the  plates,  a Montreal  rabbi  who  thought  he 
would  make  a fortune  from  the  deal,  and  it  took  several  years 
before  1500  copies  were  printed *and  distributed  among  the 
member  congregations.  Budget  was,  needless  to  say,  a pressing 
problem  then  - as  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  first  year's  in 
come  totalled 
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But  the  most  important  problem  was  the  rabbinical  seminary, 
a prime  objective  of  the  Union.  Congregations  and  rabbis  alike 
wanted  a new  generation  of  rabbis  worthy  of  their  office,  not 
men  like  the  shlemiehl  who  advertised  in  one  of  the  weekly  pa- 
pers  as  ״A  Theologian,  educated  at  an  eminent  German  University, 
open  for  an  engagement."  Listen  to  his  description  of  his  quali- 
f ications : 

He  has  occupied  for  several  years  the  responsible  office 
of  Minister  and  Teacher,  in  a large  congregation,  with 
much  success.  He  is  competent  to  give  lessons  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish  languages;  also  Book-keeping  by  the 
Italian  method  of  double  entry,  etc... 

A Seminary  would  require  a large  outlay  of  funds,  and  by  a 

superhuman  effort  the  twenty-eight  congregations  and  other 

well-wishers  pledged  $48,000.  including  Henry  Adler's  prince- 

ly  gift  of  $10,000.  The  College  needed  a faculty  - V/ise  of- 

fered  to  teach  and  he  was  given  a faculty  of  one  man.  The 

College  required  students  - Wise  went  out  to  beat  the  bushes. 

Dr.  Philipson  often  told  how  Dr.  Wise  ransacked  the  country 

for  prospective  rabbis,  and  then  filled  out  the  first  class 

with  boys  of  his  own  congregation  who  had  no  intention  of 

studying  for  the  rabbinate,  and  even  one  girl,  the  daughter 

of  the  other  half  of  the  faculty.  The  College  needed  a 11- 

brary,  and  an  appeal  was  sent  throughout  the  country,  with 

the  result  that  hundreds  of  families  disposed  of  their  old 

used  pray erbooks  by  shipping  them  to  Cincinnati.  But  one 

rabbinical  widow  did  send  her  hubband's  library  and  Sir  Moses 

Montefiore  of  London,  sent  a number  of  Hebrew  classics  as  a 

token  of  his  esteem.  This  was  the  humble  beginning.  The  Union 

and  the  College  proved  it  could  be  done  - proved  that  Judaism 
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could  become  indigenous  to  the  American  scene.  Our  movement, 
together  with  the  institutions  of  our  Conservative  and  Ortho- 
dox  brethren,  following  our  lead,  have  demonstrated  that  with 
unceasing  effort  it  is  possible  to  create  and  maintain  a virile, 
dynamic  American  Judaism. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  levels  of  the  miracle  of  Amerl- 
can  Jewish  life  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  fourth 
century:  the  right  of  every  Jew  to  individual  liberty;  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  Judaism  as  an  American  faith  equal  to  other  rell- 
gious  traditions;  the  voluntary  decision  of  American  Jews  to 
preserve  their  faith  by  adapting  it  to  American  life. 

This  is  the  story  which  we  must  learn  and  tell.  America 
has  given  these  opportunities  to  us.  We  have  clasped  them 
to  our  hearts.  With  them  we  have,  as  individuals  and  as  rep- 
resentatlves  of  our  faith,  participated  in  and  sacrificed  for 
the  development  of  America  as  a land  of  light  and  liberty  to 
all  mankind. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  century,  we  pray  that  the 
future  may  be  bright  and  blessed,  for  all  Americans  and  for  all 
mankind,  that  the  example  of  the  freedom  we  celebrate  may  in- 
spire  other  peoples  to  break  the  chains  of  the  enslaved,  and 
that  the  word  of  our  God  may  continue  to  be  on  our  lips  and  in 
our  hearts  through  the  centuries  which  lie  before  us. 

Amen . 
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JUDAISM  AND  AMERICANISM 

The  phrase,  "We  raust  be  Americans  first,  Jews  afterwards,"  which  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  so  fond  of  using,  is  a mere  string  of  words  without  real  meaning, 
sound  without  sense.  The  system  of  government  prevailing  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
Jewish  religion  are  both  built  upon  the  same  rock  of  Old  Testament,  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  The  religious  and  civil  duties  of  the  Jewish-American  can  never,  by 
any  possibility,  conflict.  What  makes  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  American 
State  is  precisely  what  the  Jewish  religion  teaches. ־־ ־  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  quoted 

Wise  Memorial  Sabbath,  published  by  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 


Isaac  Mayer  Wise  on  the  Sabbath 

The  Jews  understood  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ״And  thou  shalt  call  the 
Sabbath  a delight,"  to  mean  distinguishing  it  by  better  clothes,  better  food, 
domestic  peace  and  happiness,  better  home  comforts,  the  house  changed  into  a 
temple,  more  light,  the  tables  covered  in  white,  and  all  things  about  the  house 
to  correspond.  Added  to  this  were  prayers,  domestic  and  public  worship,  the  read- 
ing  of  good  books  or  attendance  at  lectures,  the  nap  after  dinner,  and  the  walk  over 
field  and  meadow.  Their  idea  of  a Sabbath  was  a very  pleasant  one.  Mirth  and 
happily  blended,  and  both  sanctified  the  Sabbath. ־ ־  From  I.  M.  Wise 
Mgmorial  Sabbath,  published  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 


How  to  Argue 

For  years  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  maintained  a dispute  over  a mat- 
ter  of  law.  Finally  a Voice  descended  in  Jabneh  and  cried  out:  "The  words  of  both 

Living  God,  but  the  decision  should  follow  the  school  of 
Hillel.  It  was  asked,  why,  if  the  words  of  both  are  the  words  of  the  Living  God 
was  the  decision  granted  to  Hillel's  school?  The  reply  was;  "Because  the  members' 
ot  the  school  of  Hillel  are  amiable  of  manner  and  courteous;  they  teach  the  opinions 
of  both  schools;  and  furthermore,  they  always  give  the  opinion  of  their  opponents 
first.  Milton  R.  Ksnvitz,  in  The  Jews , ed.  by  Dr.  Louis  Finkelstein 


THE  SUKKAH;  JUST  AN  CENAMENT? 

The  story  is  told  in  the  Talmud  of  a voyage  made  by  scmie  rabbis  during  the 
week  of  Tabernacles.  One  built  a Sukkah  aloft  in  the  mast  of  the  vessel,  and 
another  laughed. 

But  the  scoffer  was  wrong,  for  the  strength  of  Judaism  lies  in  its  power  to 
rise  above  circumstance  and  to  transfer  to  changed  sets  of  conditions  the  religious 
emotions  originally  aroused  in  altogether  different  environments. 

(more ) 
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In  our  time,  the  Sukkah  is  rapidly  becoming  a mere  symbol.  Once  lived  in, 
the  Sukkah  is  now  mostly  an  ornament  of  the  synagogue,  visited  at  most  once  for 
a brief  space.  But  the  change  from  an  abode  to  an  ornament  is  consistent  with 
our  still  using  the  symbol  as  an  expression  of  the  conviction  that  God's  provi- 
dence  was  not  for  a day  but  for  all  time. ־ ־  Israel  Abrahams,  in  Festival  Studies 


The  Sukkah;  Still  Vital 


The  Sukkah  is  an  antiquity,  but  it  must  not  become  a mere  object  of  curiosity 
to  antiquarians.  It  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  vital  possibilities.  --  Israel 
Abrahams,  in  Festival  Studies 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Every  man  has  in  himself  a continent  of  undiscovered  character.  Happy  is  he 
who  acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul. ־ ־  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 


Christopher  Columbus 

His  perserverance  never  failed;  when  rejected  at  Genoa,  rejected  at  Venice, 
rejected  in  Portugal,  delayed  in  England  and  delayed  in  Spain,  he  still  persevered, 
amid  all  the  trials  of  his  immortal  voyage,  until  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
October,  1492,  he  saw  the  sand  glistening  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  and  in 
a little  while  heard  one  of  the  men  on  the  Pinta  call  out,  ״Land.'  Landl"  and  a 
new  world  was  discovered.  --  Charles  N.  Douglas 


Columbus  Was  an  Abraham 

Columbus  was  an  Abraham,  for  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went...  Only 
the  man  of  faith  is  the  man  of  power.  Only  he  who  can  see  the  invisible  can  do  the 
impossible. ־ ־  R.  S.  Mac  Arthur 


A Sinner 


Whoso  is  able  to  pray  for  another  but  neglects  to  do  so  is  a sinner.  -•־  The 
Talmud,  cited  in  "Union  Home  Prayer  Book,"  a collection  of  rituals  and  meditations 
which  is  available  through  the  Temple  Office. 


(more ) 
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THE  NATION'S  TEMPLE  BROTHERHOODS  CONVENE 

From  every  corner  of  the  nation  delegates  from  temple  meris  clubs  will  gather 
for  the  15th  Biennial  Convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods 
November  810־  in  St.  Louis.  With  the  slogan,  ״Meet  You  in  St.  Louis,”  the  program 
committee  promises  an  exciting  and  significant  agenda  and  fellowship  activities. 
For  more  information,  see  your  Men's  Club  Secretary! 


NEW  SISTERHOOD  PRESIDENT 

The  new  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  is  Mrs. 
Hugo  Dalsheimer , of  Baltimore.  Elected  at  last  Spring's  Sisterhood  convention, 
Mrs.  Dalsheimer  is  a former  vice-president  of  the  NFTS  and  an  important  personage 
in  the  civic  life  of  her  city.  She  is  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion.  Congratulations,  Mrs.  Dalsheimer! 


A SONG  FOR  ANY  SISTERHOOD 

(To  the  melody,  of  ״May  the  Good  Lord  Bless  and  Keep  You”) 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you.  May  you  ever  loyal  be. 

As  you  homeward  wend  your  way;  To  the  faith  we'll  always  cherish 

May  you  always  keep  the  memories  of  this  Cling  so  steadfastly. 

happy  day.  May  your  Sabbath  lights  illumine 

May  your  days  be  filled  with  sunshine.  All  your  homes  and  hearts  as  well; 

With  no  clouds  to  dim  your  way.  And  in  Temple,  Sabbath  morning 

May  good  fortune  e'er  be  with  you.  There  where  peace  and  comfort  dwell. 

And  good  health  hold  sway.  May  you  worship  all  together 

May  our  ties  of  love  be  strengthened  You  who  hold  each  other  dear. 

As  we  gather,  year  by  year.  Gaining  strength  and  courage  for  your  work 

May  your  years  of  life  be  lengthened  And  much  good  cheer. 

And  may  they  be  full  of  cheer.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you 

To  our  Sisterhood  and  Temple  Till  we  meet  again  next  year. 

־־  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Rosewater,  past  president,  Euclid  Avenue 
Temple  Sisterhood,  Cleveland 


Quiet  Minds 

Quiet  minds  cannot  be  perplexed  or  frightened  but  must  go  on  in  fortune  or 
misfortune  at  their  own  private  pace,  like  a clock  during  a thunderstorm. ־ ־ 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


(more ) 
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The  Taijaud  on  "Minding  One's  Business” 

I M a creature  of  God  and  my  neighbor  is  also  His  creature.  My  work  is  in 
the  city  and  his  is  in  the  field.  I rise  early  to  my  work  and  he  rises  early  to 
his.  He  cannot  excel  in  my  work  and  I cannot  excel  in  his.  But  perhaps,  you  say, 
I do  great  things  while  he  does  small  things.  We  have  learnt  that  it  matters  not 
whether  a man  does  much  or  little,  if  only  he  directs  his  heart  to  heaven.  -- 
Quoted  by  Milton  R.  Konvitz,  in  The  Jews,  ed.  by  Dr.  Louis  Finkelstein 


STEPHEN  WISE  SAID 

No  one  can  be  more  bent  than  I am  upon  achieving  perfect  understanding  and 
fellowship  between  Jew  and  Christian.  But  if  in  order  to  have  the  understanding 
of  Christendom  I must  cease  to  be  a Jew, or  I must  do  that  which  will  make  for  the 
minimizing  of  my  Jewishness,  then  I must  do  without  such  understanding... 

I crave  the  understanding  and  the  reverence  of  the  Christian  world,  but  for 
myself  as  a Jew,  and  not  for  me  as  a chameleon.  I covet  understanding  of  the  Jew, 
not  seeking  to  utter  in  accents  that  are  not  his  own  the  Paternoster,  but  affirming 
simply  and  earnestly  and  everlastingly  as  do  the  holy  mothers  and  glorious  fathers 
of  Israel,  '*Hear  0 Israel,  the  ־Eternal  is  ourGod,  the  Eternal  is  One." — Reprinted 
from  Unto  Thy  Children,  published  by  Community  Synagogue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


A Cold  Bath  and  a Sin 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  difference  between  a cold  bath  and  a sin?  When  you 
Jump  into  a cold  pool  you  first  yell,  *״Oy,"  and  then  you  say  ״Ah."  But  when  you 
commit  a sin  you  first  say  *״Ah,"  and  later  you  yell  **Oy." ־ ־  Nathan  Ausubel, 

A Treasury  of  Jewish  Humor 


He  Who  Hates 

He־ who  hates  another  man  for  not  being  Christian  is  himself  not  a Christian. 
Christianity  breathes  love,  peace,  and  good-will  to  men.  The  Jews  have  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  late  Revolution.  They  have  behaved  well  throughout. 

Let  our  government  invite  the  Jews  to  our  state  and  promise  them  a settlement  in 
it.  It  will  be  a wise  and  politic  stroke  and  give  a place  of  rest  at  last  to  the 
Israel. ־ ־  The  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  August  30, 
1783,  cited  in  Early  American  Jewry;  Volume  II,  by  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Marcus 


(more ) 
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No  Alien , He 

The  Rabbis  tell  a story  of  a ship  that  was  caught  in  a terrible  storm.  The 
passengers  prayed  to  their  idols,  but  aU  in  vain.  There  was  a Jewish  lad  on 
board  who  held  back,  and  they  cried  to  him:  *׳Call  upon  your  God.  He  prayed,  the 
sea  grew  still. 

When  they  reached  port,  all  the  passengers  except  the  Jewish  lad  hastened 
to  the  bazaars.  They  asked  him  why  he  did  not  accompany  them,  and  he  answered 
that  he  was  a poor  alien  who  did  not  know  his  way  around. 

*'You  a poor  alien  I"  they  cried.  ״We  are  the  poor  aliens.  For  some  of  us  are 
here  and  our  gods  are  in  Babylon,  others  have  them  in  Rome.  But,  as  for  you, 
wherever  you  go,  your  God  is  with  you.' 

We  Jews  are  a scattered  people  in  a shifting  world,  but  if  we  choose  to  summon 
God  into  our  midst.  He  will  be  with  us  wherever  we  go.  We  need  not  be  lost  in  a 
world  where  our  forefathers  were  at  home.  --  Rabbi  Abram  Vossen  Goodman,  Temple 
Sinai,  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


FATWCTt.  MOTHER  AND  SON 

The  Lord  hath  given  the  father  honor  over  the  children,  and  hath  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  mother  over  the  sons.  Whoso  honoreth  his  father  makes  an  atonement 
for  his  sins.  And  he  who  honoreth  his  mother  is  as  one  that  storeth  up  treasure.... 
My  son,  help  thy  father  in  his  old  age,  and  grieve  him  not  as  long  as  he  liveth. 

And  if  his  understanding  fail,  have  patience  with  him;  and  despise  him  not  when 
thou  art  in  thy  full  strength.... ־ ־  Ecclesiasticus  cited  in  the  book. 

Unto  Thy  Children,  published  by  Community  Synagogue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Reform  and  the  Kbl  Nidre 

Q.  Why  isn't  the  Kol  Nidre  contained  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book? 

A.  The  powerful  appeal  of  the  Kol  Nidre  rests  upon  its  sublime  melody  and  also 
upon  its  alleged  association  with  those  Jews  who,  forced  to  forswear  Judaism 
on  pain  of  death,  still  secretly  clung  to  their  faith.  The  text  of  the  prayer, 
however,  is  an  undistinguished  one  and  has  been  widely  misunderstood.  It  calls 
for  forgiveness  of  pledges  made  during  the  year . Thousands  of  times  the  ex- 
planatlon  has  been  made  that  the  promises  referred  to  are  spiritual  debts,  and 
more  thousands  of  times  it  has  been  made  clear  that  Jewish  theology  requires 
forgiveness  from  those  offended  before  God  can  expect  to  grant  forgiveness. 
Reform  grew  weary  of  making  these  explanations  and  dropped  the  Kol  Nidre.  The 
hypnotic  spell  of  the  music,  however,  has  compelled  its  reintroduction  and  in 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  provision  is  made  for  the  singing 
of  the  Kol  Nidre  and  a beautiful  prayer  is  included,  expounding  its  religious 
significance . 
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Not  until  Then 

A man  shall  do  good  works,  not  until  then  shall  he  beg  the  Torah  of  God. 

A man  should  do  righteous  and  worthy  works,  not  until  then  shall  he  beg 
wisdom  of  God. 

A man  shall  walk  the  way  of  humility,  not  until  then  shall  he  beg  understanding 
of  God.  -־  Talraudical  Statements  cited  in  the  book,  Unto  Thy  Children,  published  by 
Community  Synagogue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


JEWISH  MUSIC 

What  is  it  that  made  the  music  of  Israel  distinct  from  that  of  Israel’s  neigh- 
bors,  and  from  that  of  the  peoples  with  whom  we  have  since  lived?...  What  is  there 
that  makes  the  folksong  of  Germany  different  from  that  of  Russia?  Both  peoples 
use  the  same  notes  and  the  same  scales.  It  is  the  intangible  spirit  of  a people 
that  speaks  through  the  musical  mechanism  and  produces  a different  song.  The  result 
is  felt  rather  than  understood . — A.  Irma  Cohon,  in  Introduction  to  Jewish  Music 


HOW  !MAN  MEETS  GOD 

Our  Torah  is  a bible  of  action  rather  than  a system  of  beliefs.  It  tells  us 
more  of  what  God  does  than  of  what  God  is.  God  acts  through  Justice,  mercy,  love 
and  when  man  acts  on  God’s  eeu:th  justly,  mercifully,  lovingly,  then  man  meets  God. 
— Rabbi  Henry  E.  Kagan,  Sinai  Temple,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Thine  Enemy 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink.  --  Book  of  Proverbs,  Chapter  25,  Verse  21. 

Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he 
stumbleth.  --  Proverbs  24.17 


Some  Call  It  Evolution 

Then  a sense  of  law  and  beauty 
And  a face  turned  from  the  clod. 
Some  call  it  Evolution 
dwell.  And  others  call  it  God. 

--  William  Herbert  Car ruth 


A fire-mist  and  a planet, 

A crystal  and  a cell, 

A Jellyfish  and  a saurian 
And  caves  where  the  cavemen 
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EXPLAINING  GOD 

A long,  long  time  ago,  about  I30  great-grandfathers  ago,  a man  named  Abraham 
made  a discovery.  All  the  things  people  were  bowing  down  to  — kings  and  stars 
and  mountains  — were  only  separate  little  parts  of  creation.  And  behind  our 
wonderful  world  was  Someone  who  had  made  everything  else.  Just  as  you  must  have  a 
carpenter  before  you  can  have  a chair,  so  everything  in  the  world  must  have  a Crea- 
tor  before  it  could  be  created.  Behind  the  fashioning  of  each  petal  of  a rose  and 
responsible  for  keeping  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  all  of  nature  in  balance  is 
the  unseen  Creator.  Only  He  is  truly  God,  thought  Abraham.  All  else  are  little 
fragments  of  His  work.  --  Rabbi  Herbert  Drooz,  Temple  Beth  Emeth,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 


The  Mature  Religionist 

Judaism  is  a mature  faith  and  it  is  the  mark  of  a mature  religionist  that  he 
will  not  sell  his  God  short  nor  hitch  his  faith  to  a meteor  or  a current  philosoph- 
ical  flash  in  the  pan,  nor  hide  his  faith  in  some  necromancer’s  cave  or  smother  it 
in  the  mantle  of  rapturous  phrases  whose  meanings  go  soft  to  the  second  look.... 

We  may,  like  Moses,  be  forbidden  to  see  God  face  to  face.  We  may  see  Him 
only  in  passing  from  a niche  in  the  rock.  We  may  see  only  the  chevroned  wake  of 
the  ship,  but  never  the  ship.  Still  we  seek  and  believe,  believe  and  seek  some 
more,  remembering  that  if  we  truly  seek  Him  with  all  our  heeurt  and  all  our  mind, 
we  shall  surely  find  Him.  — Rabbi  Jacob  Weinstein,  K.A.M.  Temple,  Chicago 


Pre.ludice 

Prejudice  is  not  held  against  people  because  they  have  evil  qualities.  Evil 
qualities  are  imputed  to  people  because  prejudices  are  held  against  them.  -- 
Marshall  Wingfield 


World-Wide  in  Scope 

Short  years  ago  racial  prejudice  was  a local  or  national  problem.  Today  it 
is  literally  world-wide  in  scope  and  its  elimination  will  be  eloquent  testimony 
that  Americals  not  a power  seeking  world  domination,  but  a leader  striving  to  gain 
freedom  for  the  millions  now  enslaved  in  body  and  spirit.  Therefore,  every  victory 
won  in  the  battle  against  prejudice  is  a victory  for  democracy  and  a reaffirmation 
of  Judaism's  proclamation  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  the  sight  of  God.  --'Cora- 
mission  on  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 


(more ) . 
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RESOLUTICW  ON  GENOCIDE 

(Unanimously  adopted  at  the  Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  April,  1953) 

WHEREAS,  the  Convention  for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  crime  of 
genocide  outlaws  the  destruction  of  national,  religious,  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
and  has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  already  ratified  by  41  national  parliaments,  which  represent  a total  popula- 
tion  of  one  billion  human  beings, 

WHEREAS,  a special  sub -committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee  has  recommended  ratification  of  this  Convention, 

WHEREAS,  the  Convention  represents  the  highest  ideal  of  prophetic  religion 
and  human  brotherhood  and  undertakes  to  prevent  human  tragedies  and  destruction 
such  as  have  occurred  throughout  history  and  brought  great  sufferings  to  our 
generation, 

THEREFORE ,BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
hereby  urges  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Senate  to  hasten  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  so  that  the  United  States  of  America  may  uphold  the 
American  tradition  of  moral  leadership  in  the  world. 


RESOLUTION  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(Unanimously  adopted  at  the  Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  April,  1953) 

WHEREAS,  the  foundations  of  American  democracy  have  been  buttressed  by  the 
historic  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  our  public  school  teachers,  and  our  society 
has  benefitted  greatly  through  our  traditional  practices  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
thought  in  all  the  educational  disciplines, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
denounce  irresponsible  attacks  on  our  public  schools  which  exaggerate  the  small 
number  of  subversive  teachers  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  true  facts,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that,  while  boards  of  education  should  not  employ  or 
retain  in  our  public  schools  Communist  or  subversive  teachers,  misuse  of  invest!־ 
gative  procedures  should  not  be  countenanced.  Whether  conducted  by  legislative 
committees  or  school  boards,  investigations  in  our  public  schools  should  be  con- 
ducted  in  a spirit  of  fair  play,  solely  as  a search  for  the  truth  and  without 
abuse  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  witnesses. 


INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(statement  Unanimously  adopted  at  the  Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  April,  1953)  (more) 


\ 
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We  recognize  the  continuing  danger  to  America  and  world  freedom  and,  above 
all  to  religious  freedom,  from  the  forces  of  Communism.  Constant  vigilance  is 
n־־a^  tr^S^ragalnst  tiese  danger־.  We  ־upport  effort־  to  gnard  our  liberties 
against  subversion,  through  proper  governmental  agencies  and  due  processes  of  law. 
Yet  we  recognize  that  wrong  methods  of  meeting  the  Communist  menace  can  and  do 
unlerminroS  civil  and  spiritual  liberties.  The  whipping  up  of  hyst^lcal  fears 
and  the  irresponsible  attacks  upon  individuals  who  are  not  given  an  adequate 
oppo^IunUrtHefend  themselves  - procedures  that  have  occurred  In  recent  years- 
must  be  condemned  as  un-American  and  dangerous. 

We  recommend  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  «quoted 
to  appoint  a commission  of  outstanding  citizens,  representative  of  '^he  bro^est 
nossible  cross-section  of  American  life,  to  study  the  best  ways  of  protecting  our 
Ltion  from  Communist  danger  without,  at  the  same  time,  ^ 

American  freedoms,  and  that  this  Commission  be  charged  with  the  responslblUty  of 
recommending  such  safeguards  as  it  may  deem  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  lawfu 
investigations  by  national  and  state  legislative  bodies. 


John  Conte.  Chanukah,  and  Purim 

Millions  know  John  Conte  as  an  actor  with  a glorious  voice.  His  fame  ץ a 
film  and  TV  star  is  secure  and  a source  of  gratification  to  him.  A new  satisfac- 
tion  came  to  him  recently  when  he  served  as  narrator  for  two  Jewish^^^liday  re- 
cordings.  Mr.  Conte  lent  his  voice  to  "The  Story  of  Chanuteh  and  The  Story  of 
Purim  " which  have  recently  been  produced  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Cone's 
^ions.  writing  to  Samuel  Grand,  director  of  the  Union’s  Audio-Visual  Department, 
^!^01:"  "It  was  a great  thrill  for  me  to  help  make  the  holiday  r-ord 
albums.  Please  call  on  me  again.  I am  happy  to  cooperate  in  such  a worthwhile 
program."  The  recordings  were  produced  by  Maurice  Barrett,  veteran  scre^  and 
TV  Srsonality,  who  is  now  a voluntary  UAHC  consultant.  Featuring 
^ssional  cast,  the  records,  complete  with  story  and  music,  are  available  though 
the  Temple  Office  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  UAHC  Commission  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation,  838  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N,  Y. 


Love  Is  the  Effort 

God  in  His  love  for  us  is  our  friend  and  comrade  who  will  aid  us  in  ־the 
titanic  task  of  bringing  the  universe  to  perfection,  ^r  love  of  Him  and  His 
creatures  smooths  the  path  upwards.  For  love  is  not  the  victory,  ^3ut  the  jffor  , 
not  the  goal,  but  the  struggle;  not  the  result  ,but־  the  mighty  re^^ch  of  the  sou 
and  heart  of  man.  — Rabbi  Alexander  Goode,  one  of  the  Four  Chaplains  of  the 
Dorchester  Tragedy,  quoted  in  Sea  of  Glory:  The  Magnificent  Story  0 e ou,_ 
Chaplains , by  Francis  B.  Thornton 


(more) 
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My  Religion  and  I 

Religion  and  everyday  living  are  synonymous  for  me.  I believe  I can  express 
what  my  religion  truly  means  by  the  attitudes  I display  in  my  relationship  to 
those  about  me  and  in  the  standards  I use  as  a measure  of  my  personal  conduct. 

--  Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Allen,  Temple  Beth  El,  Detroit 


Whom  Do  You  Come  to  Worship? 

(An  Anecdote) 

One  Sunday  morning  Thomas  K.  Beecher  substituted  for  his  more  distinguished 
brother,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  celebrated  pulpit  orator.  When  Thomas  Beecher 
came  onto  the  platform  there  was  great  disappointment  apparent  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  members , some  of  whom  actually  began  to  leave  the  church  before  the  service 
started.  Thomas  Beecher  stopped  them  cold  by  coming  to  the  pulpit  and  announcing, 
“All  those  who  came  here  this  morning  to  worship  Henry  Ward  Beecher  may  leave 
immediately j those  who  came  to  worship  God  will  please  remain  for  the  service. 

--  Told  by  Rabbi  Roland  Gittelsohn,  Temple  Israel,  Boston,  at  the  63rd  Convention 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 


A GIFT  TO  COMMUNISM 

The  insular  exclusivism,  ferocious  racism,  and  shattering  religious  pessimism 
and  negativism  which  the  Congressionally  approved  McCarran-Walter  anti -immigration 
bill  codifies  with  the  sanctity  of  law  is  a violation  of  the  faith  and  a betrayal 
of  the  future  of  America.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  everything  ignoble  that  America 
was  created  to  oppose.  And  it  represents  an  ideological  gift  to  Communist  subver- 
sion  and  aggression  that  must  fill  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  with  unholy  glee. 

--  Dr.  Nelson  Glueck,  President  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  June,  1952 


ISAIAH 

By  Morris  Rosenfeld 

Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  Lord.* 

And  straighten  out  your  quaking 
knees.' 

Behold  your  God  astride  the  world! 

He  comes  to  square  accounts  for  you 
and  heal  your  grief. 

--  Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  Samuel  Kreiter 

(more ) 


Wipe  the  mist  from  your  eyes! 

That  you  can  see  how  the  deaf  and  the  mute 
Chant  His  praises 

The  waters  rise  to  fructify  the  desert 
The  tiger  feed  side  by  side  with  the  hare 
And  man  retrieves  his  last  image  of  God. 


V' 
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CAFSmJES  OF  WISDOM 

Beauty  of  character  comes  from  close  fellowship  with  God. 

Since  the  mind  (heart)  grows  on  what  it  feeds,  it  cannot  he  strengthened  hy 
rubbish. 

Don’t  try  to  get  ahead  of  others,  but  of  yourself. 

Three  qualities  are  characteristic  of  Israel:  compassion,  modesty,  and 
benevolence. 

He  does  most  in  God's  great  world  who  does  best  in  his  own  little  world. 

He  is  never  alone  who  is  in  "the  covtp&xny  of  noble  thoughts. 

It  isn’t  enough  to  be  good;  be  good  for  something. 

Omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  you  will  find  no  opportunity  to  do  ill 
Be  seen  to  do  good,  but  do  not  do  good  to  be  seen. 

Music  lesson:  sometimes  ״Be  sharp,"  never  ״B  flat,"  always  *B  natural. 

The  man  who  minds  his  own  business  usually  has  a good  one. 

To  bear  and  forbear  are  excellent  qualities. 


A MILE  AND  A HALF  FROM  TEMPLE 


We’d  mend  the  tire  if  at  all  we  could. 

For  missing  a party  would  do  us  no  good, 

For  pursuing  pleasure  is  all  the  style. 

But  the  Temple ־ ־  it’ll  have  to  wait 
a while. 

We’re  a mile  and  half  from  Temple, 
you  know. 

We're  expecting  friends,  so  we  can’t  go. 

To  disappoint  our  friends  would  be 
unkind , 

But  deserting  our  Temple.’ ־ ־  we  don’t 
mind . 

Entertaining  friends  at  a Friday  night 
dinner 

Certainly  doesn't  make  one  a hardened 
sinner . 

Later,  when  we  come  near  the  end  of 
our  days 

We'll  go  to  Temple  and  mend  our  ways.’ 


We’re  a mile  and  a half  from  Temple, 
you  know; 

If  it  rains  today  we  can’t  go. 

We'd  go  ten  miles  to  a party  or  show. 

Though  the  rains  should  fall,  or  even 
snow. 

But  Temple  is  different,  we’d  have 
you  know. 

So  when  it  rains,  we  just  can't  go. 

But  we  always  go  to  things  we  like 

We  ride  if  we  can;  if  not,  we'd  hike. 

We're  a mile  and  a half  from  Temple, 
you  know, 

And  a tire  is  flat,  so  we  can’t  go. 

We’d  fix  it  twice  to  make  a little  visit, 

And  if  there  were  a ball  game  we  couldn’t 
miss  it. 


— George  C.  Degan 


THE  SURVEY  OF  CURRENT  REFORM  PRACTICE  BY  ע^YMEN 
(Discussed  Against  a Background  of  Rabbinical  Attitudes  and  Practices) 

by  RABBI  MORTON  M.  BERMAN,  CHAIRMAN 

Conmdttee  on  Reform  Practice  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

Delivered  at  U2nd  General  Assembly, 

April  22,  1953 

Brotherhood  Survey  Confirms  Earlier  Findings 


The  Survey  of  Current  Reform  Practice  conducted  by  the  National  Federation 
Temnle  Brotherhoods  corroborates  the  findings  of  the  survey  on  this  subject 
ized  by  the  19U8  Biennial  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  carried 
iut  in  1950  by  itfcommittee  on  Reform  Practice.  The  Brotherhood  survey  supports 
?he  conclusion  reported  at  the  1950  Biennial  that  there  is  a ״widespread  and 
increasing  acceptance  by  congregations  and  their  members  of  ritual  practice  and 

ceremonial  ob  se1*vanc  e . ״ 

The  Brotherhood  survey  confirms  the  observation  made  In 50 ״  that  ״Refora 
Judaism  Is  determinedly  engaged  In  helping  to  meet  a fundamental  need  ^ 

human  being  for  symbolism  and  ceremonialism,״  and  ״for  the  pee t^  and 
nysticism  and  drama״  which  these  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  man  s 
hLger.  It  confirms,  too,  the  very  important  view  pressed  in  1950  that  the  disci 
nlines  of  ritual  and  ceremony  strengthen  the  Jew’s  ״sense  of  kinship  with  God, 
bec???e  therSe  Reminders  of  the  providential  role  that  He  filled  in  His  people  י s 
life  throughout  the  agesj  that  they  help  the  Jew  to  relive  his  histo^,  e 
ledge  of  »which  has  always  been  a vital  source  of  his  faith  and  a bulwark  for  his 
self  respects"  that  they  fortify  the  Jews’  sense  of  rootage  in  people’ s past, 
strength^  his  ties  with  his  people  everywhere  and  thus  reinforce  his  loyalties 

to  its  ideals  and  aspirations• 

The  present  survey  demonstrates  no  less  than  the  earlier  one  that  °^®^ 
adequately  to  meet  the  need  for  rite,  ceremony  and  observance  in  liberal  Jewis  h 
life  laymen  as  well  as  rabbis  are  eager  not  only  to  restore  old  practices  but 
modify  th^m  and  even  to  create  new  ones,  if  reason,  human  need,  and  current  condi- 

tions  of  Jewish  life  require  them♦ 

No  Sectional  Reform  Judaism 

The  Brotherhood  survey  differs  in  a number  of  respects  from  that  of  the  Union 
undertaking.  Whereas  the  Union  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  only  rabbis  and  presl״ 
?^n?s  of  congregations,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  replies  in  1950 
came  from  rabbis,  the  Brotherhood’s  questions  were  directed  to  a wide  sampling 
laymen  as  well  as  to  the  rabbis  serving  the  more  than  U50  ^ion  congrega  o s. 
than  1200  laymen  responded  and  their  replies  have  been  collated  upon  the  basis  of 
sLtlonal  *Visions  representing  the  Northeast,  Southeast, י!®!׳•“ ״ 
southwest  sections  of  the  country.  It  may  be  repor^d  here  “ftloe 

the  responses  on  a sectional  basis  produced  no  substantial  evidence  that  the 

of  liberal  Judaism  varies  sharply  from  one  section  of  ^ ^hese 

are  some  variations  in  degree  and  emphasis,  partici^arly  in  the  Southeast,  but  these 
variations  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  suggest  that  more  than  one  kind  of  practice 

exists  in  /merican  Reform  Judaism. 

Information  on  Home  Practice  Provided 

The  responses  of  the  laymen  to  ^^e  Brotherhood  questio^aire^prw^^^^  Whatever 
the  first  time,  with  dependable  information  about  practice  ״monc  lavraen  could 

the  Uni?n  survey  of  1950  told  us  on  the  subject  of 
only  have  been  surmised  on  the  basis  of  how  much  encour  g 


that  they  gave  to  their  laymen  to  engage  in  such  practice  and  to  what  degree  the 
rabbis  felt  their  people  were  responding  to  such  encouragement.  But  any  conclu- 
Sion  on  this  matter  could  only  have  been  regarded  as  a rough  approximation.  The 
Brotherhood  Survey  fills  in  that  lack  in  our  information  about  laymen  6 practice 

at  home. 

The  Survey  informs  us  that  many  more  laymen  than  are  generally  believed  do 
practice  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  at  home.  While  no  comparative  statistics 
List  to  indicate  whether  these  practices  are  on  the  increase,  there  is  enough 
other  evidence  available  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that  such  ® 

in  number.  Such  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  scores  of  rabbis  who 
have  made  it  a point  to  take  note  of  the  institution  of  more  ritual  and  ceremonial 
practice  in  the  homes  of  their  members,  in  the  increasing  number  of  classes  for 
Lults  organized  to  study  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  , in 
introduction  of  demonstrations  of  festival  observances,  in  the  strikingly  large 
increase  in  the  sale  of  ceremonial  objects  for  home  use,  and,  of  course,  in  ^^e 
e5!^anding  emphasis  on  instruction  in  ritual  practice  and  ceremonial  observance  for 
cSldren  in^chools  connected  with  Union  congregations.  All  th^e 
acceptance  and  more  extensive  practice  in  the  homes  along  the  lines  of  th 

trends . 

Opportunity  Provided  to  Compare  Rabbinical  and  Lay  Attitudes  and  Practices 

The  opportunity  is  afforded  also  for  the  first  time  by  the  Brotherhood  Survey 
to  compare  the  attitudes,  practices  and  desires  of  laymen  with  those  of  the  rabbis 
OT  the  subject  under  discussion.  200  rabbis  replied  to  the  Brotherhood  s ques- 
tionnalre.  Their  responses,  which,  if  they  vary  at  all  from  those  made  to  the 
same  questions  asked  in  1950  do  so  only  in  the  greater  degree  of  support  which 
they  give  to  the  acceptance  of  the  new  trends.  Both  sets  of  replies  provide  ample 
data  to  help  us  know  not  only  the  extend  of  practice  in  Reform  congregations  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  rabbis  themselves,  but  also  help  us  to  detemine  the  measure 
of  agreement  with  the  laymen  on  the  subjects  of  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
ritull  and  ceremonial  practice  and  of  the  desirability  of  a code  or  guide  to  aid 
congregations  and  their  members  to  carry  out  most  effectively  such  practice. 

Here  it  may  be  reported,  and  it  will  be  more  specifically,  demonstrated  later, 
that  there  is  no  wide  gap  separating  laymen  and  rabbis  in  the^  ® 

acceptance  of  the  new  trends.  The  comparison  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
that  the  interest  in  the  new  trends  is  exclusively  rabbinical  as  some  h^e  asserted. 
This  is  a movement  in  which  laymen  and  rabbis  share  with 

is  cRtensive  in  both  groups,  although  not  equal  as  is  readily  understandable.  There 
is  a Lde  area  of  agreement,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  practice  in  the  synagogue. 
While  it  must  be  noted  that  rabbis  are  far  more  devoted  to  practice  in  home, 
there  are  a goodly  number  of  laymen  who  engage  in  such  practice,  and  it  is  our  con־ 
viction  that^this  is  a growing  number  for  reasons  previously  cited.  Th^e  are,  for 
instance,  areas  such  as  those  covering  birth,  marriage  and  death  where  laymen 
appear  to  be  equally,  and  even  more,  ready  for  the  retention  of  old  customs  and 
rites ,-  the  adoption  of  modified  ones , and  the  use  of  recent  innovations . 

Laymen  and  Rabbis  Express  Desire  for  More  Practice 

2gi  of  the  laymen  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  more  ritual  and  ceremonial 
practice  in  their  congregations  as  again^  11^  who  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  le^, 
To  be  sure , ^Vlo  of  the  rabbis , or  about  20^  more  than  the  number  of  laj^en , are  not 
satisfied  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  such  Practices  as  against  only  ^ 
rabbis  who  would  like  to  see  less.  The  differential  of  2(^  betw^n  the  rabbis  in- 
terest  and  that  of  the  laymen  should  be  understandable  in  the  the  leader- 

ship  in  this  kind  of  movement  which  we  have  a right  to  expect  from  the  rab  is. 

What  is  significant  is  that  the  number  of  laymen  who  desire  an  increase  in  prac- 
tice  is  three  times  that  of  the  laymen  who  wish  for  less. 
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For  More  Uniformity  in  Practice 

Only  a differential  of  lOf,  separatee  the  ^0»  *"at  of  the 

rabbis  who  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  ־.ore  fS ס ש“ 

uniformity.  More  laymen  (351t)  than  rabbis  (28^)  would  f f 

code  to  help  achieve  some  order  in  the  now  highly  varied  ype  ? ^ lavmen 

our  congregations  and  their  members.  However,  an  almost  equal 

and  rabbis!  specifically  85?t  of  the  former  and  89^  of  the  indicated  that 

they  would  be  satisfied  with  a guide  to  help  them  select  on  a volunt  y 
the  practices  they  may  desire  for  synagogue  and  home. 

Former  Conference  Presidents  Oppose  Code 

Opposition  to  a code  has  been  fully  expressed  in  letters  of 
a number  of  fonner  presidents  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
counsel  was  sought  on  this  subגect.  Among  them  were  Rabbis  Solomon 
Abraham  J.  Felin,  James  G.  Heller,  Emil  W.  Leipziger  and  Jacob  Marcus 
report  will  include  at  its  close  the  statements  by  these  distinguished  authorit 

on  Reform  Judaism. 

The  Movement  In  New  Trends  Is  Not  a Return  to  Orthodoxy _ 

The  strong  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  an  authoritative  code  is  one  of  the 
significant  proofs  that  the  acceptance  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  practice  cannot 
be^regarded  as  a return  to  orthodoxy.  What  we  witness  here  is  a voluntary  under- 
taking  on  the  part  of  congregations  led  by  laymen  and  rabbis  to  m^t  the  ״®eds  of 
people  for  symbolian  and  ceremonialism  as  part  of  religious  experience, 
in  the  new  trends  the  exercise  of  the  basic  Reform  principle  of  the  rig 
change,  to  go  back,  if  need  be,  as  well  as  forward,  if  the  needs  of  the  People, 
the  times  and  the  conditions  of  life  require  such  change.  The  unorthodoxy  of 
the  current  movement  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  modifications  of  practices  and 
ceremonies  and  the  innovations  which  Reform  congregations  and  individuals  per- 
mit  themselves  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  meaningful  kind  of  symbolism  and 
ceremonialism . 

It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  dictates  what  the  Reform  Jew  shall  practice, 
as  Orthodoxy  holds  that  God’s  will  does  for  its  adherents,  but  what  the  Reform 
Jew  feels  his  will  to  serve  God  justifies  him  in  doing.  The  Reform  Jew  feels 
himself  free  to  choose  what  he  shall  practice  because  it  will  bring  him  nearer 
to  God  and  his  people,  and  thus  be  a better  Jew.  The  Orthodox  Jew  feels,  a^o, 
that  he  can  come  nearer  to  God  and  his  people,  and  thus  be  a e er  ew,  u 
the  Orthodox  Jew  is  not  free  to  choose  what  he  shall  practice;  he  knows  on  y 
that  he  is  commanded  by  God  to  perform  His  mitzvoth.  Reform  is  a religion  of 
choice , predicated  on  what  its  adherents  feel  God  may  require  of  them  and  often 
shaped  by  the  influences  of  history  and  their  associations  with  the  totol  life 
of  their  people.  Orthodoxy  is  a religion  of  Divine  command,  the  acceptance  o 
a law  and  a tradition  which  for  its  adherents  have  their  roots  in  the  Written 
and  Oral  Law  which  they  believe  came  from  God. 

A Guide  Preferred 

The  wide  variety  of  practice  in  Reform  congregations  and  the  numerous 
modifications  of  old  rite  and  custom  and  the  many  new  innovations  unrelated  to 
tradition  suggest  how  deep-rooted  are  both  the  principles  of  choice  and  change 
which  are  not  permitted  to  Orthodoxy.  It  is  felt  that  a guide  will  help  to  ^ 
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״au־־  w^t  iS  regarded 

?L?”fSttar“?ha?%°^id־ ^ ־d  on  a voluntary  basis  will  help  to  bring  about 

^oi^rea־onab^־  order  without  ״y־^f  ״I  ^^de"It  falL 

orthodoxy  destroying  the  poS  mtf  intelligent 

Tpf  ^-i־::  -der  ™-standing  or 

SElÄl]ri:=.ÄrÄ^^ 

directly  on  ■tliis  nia.'t'ter  • 


it  Answers  to  New  Questions 


Survey 


Before  we  n.ove  to  an  analysis  of  specific  replies  to 
i ■u  ^  ״ ״+  +V\B+  the  current  survey  went  far  beyond  that  of  the  union  in 

other  Liters  than  those  already  indicated.  It  sought  an swe״  on  ^ f 

Questions  not  at  all  raised  in  the  1950  survey,  among  them,  lis^d  not  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  but  as  we  find  them  in  the  questionnaire. 

(1)  extent  of  synagogue  attendance 

(2)  preference  for  a day  of  worship 

(3)  dancing  after  services  in  the  synagogue 

(U)  the  use  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  hanging  of  the 
Christmas  stocking 

(5)  participation  by  the  rabbi  in  national  Jewish  and  local 
non-Jewish  causes 

(6)  relative  importance  of  the  sermon,  prayer  service,  and 
music  in  service. 

(7)  the  size  of  congregations 

(8)  instruction  in  Hebrew  for  children 

(9)  extension  of  time  for  religious  education 

(10)  Jewish  parochial  schools 

(11)  on  lay  ownership  of  Jewish  books  in  the  home 


On  Circumcision 


We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  responses  with  a view  not  only  to 
indicate  the  laymen’s  attitudes  toward  and  participation  in  ritual  and 
prfeSe^  but  at^he  same  time,  where  possible,  to  compare  them  with  the  attitudes 

and  practices  of  the  rabbis . 

While  only  12$  of  the  rabbis  responded  that  they  would  employ  only  a mohel 
for  circumcisiL,17^(»  of  the  laymen  said  they  would  do  so.  On  the  other  hand 
only  kylo  of  the  laymen  said  that  they  would  insist  upon  a rabbi  being 
if  a sSgeon  was  employed  in  contrast  with  85^^  of  the  rabbis 
rabbi  ought  to  be  invited  to  conduct  a service  in  connection  vith  the  rite. 

In  1950,  93ל(.  of  the  rabbis  indicated  their  readiness  to  be  present  if  called 
Son  to  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  a service  would  help  to  preserve  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  rite . 


Namlnc  of  Children 


Rabbis  have  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
rite  of  circumcision  as  a religious  experience  by  providing  Increased 
opportunity  for  naming  children  at  a Sabbath  service . Thus  we  find 
that  not  only  girls  are  named  in  great  numbers  on  a Sabbath  following 
birth  but  boys,  the  naming  of  boys  being  an  innovation  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  Brith  Milah  or  the  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion  with  circumsion.  91^  of  the  rabbis  reported  this  practice,  and 
it  had  the  approval  of  73^  of  the  laymen  and  99^  of  the  rabbis.  In 
connection  with  naming  a child  for  a living  person,  45^  of  the  laymen 
looked  upon  the  practice  with  favor  and  55%  of  the  rabbis  also  ex- 
pressed  themselves  favorably. 

Bar  Mitzvah  and  Confirmation 

Bar  Mitzvah  is  today  practiced  in  congregations  served  by  92%  of  the 
rabbis  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease  of  4%  since  1950.  77%  of  the  laymen  answered  that  they  believ- 

ed  in  Bar  Mitzvah.  This  number  is  11%  less  than  that  of  the  rabbis 
(88%).  41%  of  the  laymen  endorsed  the  ceremony  of  Bas  Mitzvah.  This 
new  rite  is  practiced  in  35%  of  the  congregations  on  which  the  rabbis 
reported.  This  represents  an  increase  of  9%  since  1950.  Bas  Mitzvah 
has  the  approval  of  62%  of  the  rabbis. 

46%  of  the  rabbis  reported  that  the  Bar  Mitzvah  wears  a talith  for  the 
ceremony,  and  almost  the  same  percentage  of  laymen  (45%)  endorsed  the 
practice.  30%  of  the  rabbis  replied  that  boys  wear  hats  during  the 
ceremony,  and  21%  of  the  laymen  Indicated  that  they  would  want  their 
sons  to  do  so  for  Bar  Mitzvah. 

It  was  clear  from  the  responses  by  the  laymen  that  they  did  not  look 
upon  confirmation  as  displaced  by  Bar  I.itzvah.  Both  laymen  and  rabbis 
were  concerned  with  raising  the  age  of  confirmation.  44%  of  the  lay- 
men  expressed  a preference  for  the  age  of  15j  15%  for  I®*  and  4/0 
for  17.  52%  of  the  rabbis  thought  age  15  was  proper;  40%  preferred 
age  16;  and  2%  suggested  age  17.  As  for  the  day  of  confirmation  40% 
of  the  laymen  indicated  a preference  for  Shabuoth  day,  though  present- 
ly  it  is  practiced  on  that  day  in  67%  of  the  congregations  as  reported 
by  the  rabbis.  10%  of  the  rabbis  (67%)  now  conducting  confirmation 
services  on  Shabuoth  expressed  a preference  for  another  time,  prin- 
cioally  on  Shabuoth  eve.  The  laymen's  choices  for  another  time  were 
in"  this  descendine  order,  Sunday  (33%),  Friday  eve  (15%)  and  Eve  of 
Shabuoth  U2%).  The  rabbis'  choices  were  Eve  of  Shabuoth  (22%),  Sunday 
(9%),  Friday  eve  (2%).  If  we  add  the  number  desiring  Eve  of  Shabuoth 
(12%)  to  that  of  Shabuoth  day  (40%)  we  arrive  at  a total  figure  of  52% 
of  the  laymen  indicating  for  some  time  on  Shabuoth.  The  rabbis  show  a 
total  of  79%  interested  in  some  time  on  Shabuoth  (Eve  of  Shabuoth,  22%, 
and  Shabuoth  day  57%).  Actually  9%  more  rabbis  (67%)  conduct  confirms- 
tion  on  Shabuoth  day  in  1953  than  did  in  1950,  when  only  58%  of  the 
rabbis  reported  holding  confirmation  on  that  day. 

On  Marriage 

Laymen  appeared  to  be  more  eager  about  some  traditional  practices  in 
connection  with  weddings  that  are  the  rabbis.  24%  of  the  laymen  or  4 
times  the  number  of  rabbis  (6%)  would  insist  upon  a Chuppah  for  a 
wedding  ceremony.  16%  of  the  laymen  would  ask  for  a hat  to  be  worn  at 
the  ceremony  as  against  9%  of  the  rabbis,  and  40%  of  the  laymen  would 


י . or\^  nf  the  rabbis  would  expect 

ask  that  a ^"‘'®9A/0f’’th6'^It'bls  Indicated  that  they  ״ere 

;;.g  g gs;. 

:;s’a.g.;gg ״־• ״ ״. « < ־ .״..«־“ ? ». ״•■ 

Both  laymen  and  ‘^®^״'^pLo^!‘^^The’’laymln  expressed 

avnaffOffue  or  home  instead  of  ./them  prefer  the  synagogue, 

tLt^preference  by  tc^^lace . The  rabbis  expressed  ^^leir 

preferences  with  naming  t^e  iLreasing  movement  on  the 

L;f  ifi: 

from  performance  01  weaainb 

Laymen  showed  far  less  *h/t^ln- 

^d^^atf  th^fr  TtUtud^t'o^ard  holdln^weddlnsa^on^t^^Sab^^^  ® 

1950  (6^).  Almost  the  same  figures  4^  of  the  rabbis 

:SswIri^rthft^her-^S’pe-it  19 ״ • ״d0,  6^  ־f  the  rabbis  sal 
they  would  sanction  it. 

' On  Divorce 

4^  of  the  l־yג״® ,"®״  rcivn''״i0״e!'“^n\9l“®tSere 

^ibris-ro^oik 

«■.nnlage  and  inter-marriage 


fhflt  of  a Jew  to  an  un- 

In  the  matter  of  mixed  3n31derably  less  opposition  than 

fat?s ־ ״re"fpp־I־r  (?8?־r|nio״s- 

^ro1״rr4rfr^the  layme״;״o״ld  ־anction^an^i^ 

Gentile  was  converted,  while  aa/־ 
sanction  it. 

On  Death 

When  practices  in  ״ ״®“®®״״® ־^f  ?avorSolflJ^'^Mlnyan^en־ 

vlcL^^t^thfdeadrSsrof  the  l®f ®״p^tr^ufd'^f avorToldfnrtb״־^ 

To; ״®^3^% ״r^^t%:hb?r0r  ^11  "״־:  than  the 

•p  ר oxrmnn  (405^)  prefer  one  day,  4070  ^ laymen  and  20/0 

°Lb:ro?  ^fySk32ף^  P-^//,rr־ven"d;y׳°!־“H:1f  thr1®yme 50,2 ״) 

> 


liffht  during  the  p^lod  of  mourning  than  do  the  laymen 

YnQ+1־nn  Thu]3  it  niBV  b0  s66n  tlistt  In  Ä nu.1nb0r  or  prs  u  ״ ! ^ ר»-n 

Won  Sith  d^th  as  in  the  case  of  blr.th  and  marriage,  laymen  hold  on 
mo?e  rlK  to  traditional  practice  than  do  the  rabbis. 

Attendance  at  Worship 

The  tabulations  on  synagogue  attendance  at 
the  survey  provide,  for  the  flrsi  time,  some  highly  of 

spons^  of  the  laymen  reported  attending  every  Sabbath.^^30f.  of 

®®־r195S®  '’ä’'i־־r?t^en®?nW־atTf  ple?״Ince  for  Friday  ־ve  than 
Z worship  at  thit  wS.  That  8^  ״ould  prefer, 

flaure  suggests,  to  worship  on  Sunday,  and  30  would  6f.  of  the  rabbis 
infwtd  W the  U ״ho  now  conduct  services  on  Sunday.  This  minute 
percentage  Lw  pLferrlng  Sunday  does  ,J\*^^ay  wsSip! 

current  facts  already  reported  any  ™°^®^  dissatisfied  with  current 

What  It  may  suggest  is  that  >’־'=bis  and  la^en 

lÄ'eeeweL!‘'"״  en!?®Wfflc^t  to  predict  that  th־  Sunday  ser- 
vice  will  not  come  back  in  American  Reform  Judaism. 

Synagogue  Practices 

The  use  of  the  robe  by  the  rabbi  has  Increased^^^since^l 950.^ 

93^  of  the  rabbis  now  wear  a ^°^®*  ^ stole,  a^galn  of  16fo  over 

llir’fnd  sf/wr  :Xt:“n^n:ree־rof9״/oe:?^e95S.®  61^  of  the  lay- 
men  and  67^  of  the  rabbis  express  approval  of  these  practices. 

th  ^bhls"”''34/1fדL‘°־onsresaW^nr״owTa?^tSL!\ך״n־r^^^  ot  4^ 

the  rabbis.  34^  llymen  would  like  a cantor  In  their 

:r״agoIuL 'and’ 83/0?  tL^abbll  indicated  the  same  desire. 

An  increase  1־  also  indicated  !״the  ״umber  of^congregatlons^that 

light  candles  at  the  Frl  "fg50.  go^  of  the  laymen  and  an 

:^*:!'־n^ber  öfMbWs“  (90/  like  that^practlce  89^^־f  ^the^rabbls 

0:^r^95S!*  ^8^  o/^hfla^en'andM^  of  the  rabbis  like  this  practice 

58^  of  the  rabbis  report  a Torah  (49^) . 

non- traditional  P^^ac  ce.  rabbis  would  approve  of  the  instltu- 

tlon  of  the  Torah  service  on  f ״ J^onHarincreased  by 

asked  to  assist  in  the  service  in  the  c g 8 thev  now  invite  women 
11%  since  1950.  82;«  W the  rabbis  reported  that^they^now^l״^ 

to  assist  In  the  service  while  only  7 °!^  expressed  their■  approv- 

^a1r1^^0״^n  rlpSrf  t^t  wSn  are^alled  up  to  share 


in  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  hut  37^  of  the  laymen  and  68^  of  the 
rabbis  approve  of  the  practice. 

Dancing  After  the  Friday  Evening  Service 

It  is  difficult  to  Judge  whether  the  figures  on  dancing  in  the 
synagogue  after  the  Friday  evening  service  suggest  a trend  in  that 
direction.  Only  lOj»  of  the  rabbis  report  that  that  practice  is  now 
present  in  their  congregations.  However  an  equal  number  of  laymen 
(405t)  and  rabbis  (42^t)  Indicate  that  they  would  permit  dancing  in  the 
synagogue  after  the  Sabbath  seirvice. 


Home  and  Private  Practice 

IC^  of  the  laymen  Indicated  that  they  do  not  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
Whether  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  religious  reasons  was  not  made 
clear.  826ן  of  the  laymen  responded  that  they  smoke  on  the  Sabbath  as 
against  62^  of  the  rabbis  who  do  so. 

In  the  matter  of  practices  in  the  home  the  rabbis  are  far  more 
concerned  with  their  performance  than  the  laymen  but  there  are  a con- 
siderable  n\anber  of  responses  by  laymen  in  connection  with  a number  of 
these  practices.  It  is  our  conclusion  previously  stated  that  these 
practices  are  on  the  increase  among  laymen.  59^  of  the  laymen  light 
candles  in  the  home  on  Sabbath.  26$  of  the  laymen  make  Kiddush,  while 
only  103^  of  them  make  a Motzi,  and  a mere  k$  say  grace  after  meals.  In 
all  these  matters  more  than  and  in  some  instances  100^  of  the 
rabbis  engage  in  these  practices  as  would  be  ejqpected.  A relatively 
low  number  for  both  laymen  and  rabbis  say  a morning  prayer  upon  awaken- 
ing.  Only  Tfa  of  the  laymen  and  45^  of  the  rabbis  offer  such  a prayer. 

A considerably  larger  percentage  pray  at  night  before  retiring,  namely 
3Jf,  of  the  laymen  and  63$  of  the  rabbis.  In  the  matter  of  phylacteries 
only  2$  of  the  laymen  and  4^  of  the  rabbis  use  them. 


‘ Dietary  Laws 

of  the  laymen  and  10$  of  the  rabbis  observe  dietary  laws  in 
the  home.  Nevertheless  over  20$  of  the  rabbis  and  laymen  will  not 
permit  the  mixing  of  meat  and  milk  at  meals  (79^  of  the  laymen  and 
6$ך  of  the  rabbis  reporting  that  they  do  mix  milk  and  meat  at  meals ) . 
2h$  of  the  laymen  and  62$  of  the  rabbis  refrain  from  the  eating  of 
pork.  While  in  the  matter  of  refraining  fron  eating  of  shellfish  only 
B$  of  the  laymen  and  2%  of  the  rabbis  answered  that  they  refrain  from 
eating  shellfish. 

On  the  Observance  of  the  Holidays 

52ן&  of  the  laymen  and  S3ia  of  the  rabbis  fast  on  Yom  Kippxur.  An 
equal  percentage  of  laymen (9^)  aod  rabbis  (933^)  prefer  the  tradition- 
al  Shofar  on  Rosh  Hashanah.  3$  of  the  laymen  and  173^  of  the  rabbis 
have  an  outdoor  S\1kkah  at  home  to  celebrate  the  Svikkoth  Festival. 
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On  Passover 


74^  of  the  laymen,  or  20%  less  than  the  rabbis  (94^),  have  a 
Seder  on  Passover.  79^  of  these  laymen  do  so  only  on  the  ^J.rst  night 
and  21^  have  an  additional  Seder  on  the  second  night.  32%  of  the 
rabbis  report  a preference  for  a congregational  Seder  on  the  ^^^.rst 
night.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  practice  J״־ 
suffrestinK  that  more  congregations  are  now  eager  to  keep  the  first 
nicht  free  for  their  families  to  celebrate  at  home.  68%  of  the  rabbis 
recommend  that  the  congregational  seder  should  be  held  °״ 
niffht.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laymen  prefer  by  a percentage  of  54% 
that  the  congregational  Seder  be  held  on  the  first  night. 

T flvmen  are  more  eager  to  observe  Passover  for  a longer  period 
iVian  the  rabbis  34%  of  the  laymen  reported  that  they  observe  Pass- 
over  for  Tdavs  whe^aronly  11%  of  the  rabbis  keep  the  festival  for 
that  length  of  time.  A difference  of  only  6%  is  to  be  found  between 
Se  nmSfJ  o?  laymen  (9־^)  and  that  of  the  ״ho  eat  Matzah 

during  the  Passover  week.  However  when  it  comes  to  eating  bread  dur 
iSrPasaover!  59^  of  the  laymen  do  ao  during  Pasaover  while  only  &% 
of  the  rabbis. 

On  Hannukah 

81%  of  the  laymen  indicated  that  they  light  lights  on  Hanukkah, 
ond  QO%  of  them  do  so  for  8 days.  49%  of  the  laymen  answered  that 
they  arranged  games  for  their  children  on  Hanukkah,  and  75% 
gifts!  L?e  too  in  the  matter  of  Hannukkah  observance  from  90  to  100% 
of  the  rabbis  engaged  in  these  varied  practices. 

On  Christmas  in  the  Jewish  Home 

21%  of  the  laymen  said  that  they  had  a ^Though 

homes.  Only  one  rabbi  reported  the  same  practice  in  his  ^01״e.  Thougn 
only  21%  of^the  laymen  said  that  they  use  a Christmas  tree,  54%  0^  th 
?ayLn  indicated  t^t  they  are  not  opposed  to 

sumably  approving  for  others  but  not  ®g^\°ee  in 

rabbis  also  said  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Christmas  tree  in 

Jewish  homes,  although  as  already  uo^Christmas 

did  so.  34%  of  the  laymen  and  3%  of  the  rabbis  hang  up  Chris tma 

stockiAgs  for  their  children.  In  the  light  of  the  new  trends  we  can 

only  explain  the  use  of  the  Christmas  practices  some  Jewish  homes 

as  nart  of  the  inevitable  acculturation  process  which  goes  on  in  a 

0omSS״״y  where  dominant  eulture  has  Its  effect. 6‘ ״  have  no  oompar- 

atl^nigurL  to  show  whether  the  number  of  users  of  Christmas  trees 

and  stockings  has  decreased  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  assumed 

!ver  that  in  view  of  the  increasing  emphasis  on  Hanukkah  practices 

that  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  Christmas  practices. 

On  Social  Affairs  on  Friday  Nights 

Reasons  for  low  attendance  at  Friday  evening  services  some 
congr^ations  are  suggested  by  the  replies  to  ^^®  ^^®®H®^' 
believe  in  social  affairs  outside  the  synagogue  ^ 

of  the  laymen  and  9%  of  the  rabbis  answered  affirmatively  to  this 
qufs?! 6 !״־fr־f  tit  Hymen  and  11^  of  the  their  approval 

to  dinners  on  Friday  nights.  i9%  of  the  laymen  and  2^  of  the  rabbis 
approved  of  card  playing  on  Friday  nights.  52%  of  the  lay  ׳ 

of  the  rabbis  endorsed  dancing  outside  of  the  synagogu  7 

nights.  ^ 


Attitude  Toward  the  Rabbi 


That  nearly  all  laymen  want  their  rabbis  to  pay  personal  atten- 
tion  to  them  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  97^  responded  ”yes"  to  the 
question:  "Do  you  want  the  rabbi  to  visit  your  homo  at  times  of  sorrow 
or  joy?"  94^  of  the  laymen  would  like  the  rabbi  to  visit  them  social- 
ly.  However,  only  69^  of  the  laymen  would  expect  the  rabbi’s  wife  to 
accompany  the  rabbi.  Incidentally,  even  less  rabbis  (53^)  want  their 
wives  to  do  so. 

The  attitude  of  laymen  toward  the  rabbi’s  participation  in  actlv- 
!ties  outside  of  the  synagogue  is  shown  by  responses  to  the  questions: 
"Do  you  regard  it  as  a function  of  the  rabbi  to  represent  you  in  na- 
tional  Jewish  causes  or  in  local  non- Jewish  causes?"  75^  of  the  lay- 
men  ap jrove  of  the  rabbis’  participation  in  national  Jewish  affairs 
and  67^  of  them  approve  in  local  non- Jewish  causes.  On  the  same 
questions  over  90^  of  the  rabbis  approved  of  their  own  participation 
in  both  areas  of  activity. 

What  is  Most  Important  in  the  Service 

48%  of  the  laymen  consider  prayer  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  service.  b8%  of  the  rabbis  concur.  The  sermon  holds  second  place 
in  importance  for  both  laymen  and  rabbis  though  the  rabbis  are  11% 
less  in  agreement  with  the  laymen  on  the  value  of  the  sermon,  the  per- 
centages  being  34^  for  the  laymen  and  23^  for  the  rabbis.  Music 
ranks  third  in  Importance,  an  equal  percentage  of  185^  for  both  laymen 
and  rabbis. 


Size  of  the  Congrepation 

״ Again  laymen  (68^)  and  rabbis  {78%)  share  the  view  that  congrega- 
tions  should  be  medium  size.  23^  of  the  laymen  feel  that  the  congre- 
gation  should  be  large  as  against  10^  of  the  rabbis  who  have  to  serve 
them.  9%  of  the  laymen  like  small  congregations  and  12^  of  the  rabbis 
also  favor  them« 


Hebrew  Education 


74^  of  the  laymen  want  Hebrew  education  for  their  children.  This 
represents  a response  which  is  23^  less  than  that  of  the  rabbis  (97^). 
V/hen  we  consider  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  Hebrew  education  in  previous 
decades  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  demand  of  74^  of  the 
Reform  laymen  for  it.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  while  half 
of  the  laymen  (51^)  would  be  satisfied  with  instruction  in  Hebrew  one 
day  a week  for  their  children,  34^  of  the  laymen  believe  in  such  in- 
struction  being  given  twice  a week  and  15^  more  often  than  twice  a 
week.  Only  18^  of  the  rabbis  think  once  a week  is  adequate.  50^  of 
the  rabbis  would  like  to  offer  it  twice  a week  and  32^  of  them  more 
often  than  twice  a week. 


Religious  Education 

« 

All  rabbis  and  all  but  12  individual  laymen  want  religious  in- 
struction  for  their  children.  While  67^  of  the  laymen  appear  to  be 
satisfied  v/ith  instruction  on  just  one  day  a week,  only  18^  of  the 
rabbis  approve  of  that  limited  time.  22^  of  the  laymen  would  like 
two  days  and  35^  of  the  rabbis  approve.  8%  of  the  laymen  hold, that 
three  days  is  desirable  and  four  times  as  many  rabbis  (33^)  approve  of 
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three  days.  2%  of  the  laymen  think  that  their  children  should  have 
four  days,  but  14^  of  the  rabbis  consider  that  period  of  time  a 
desideratum.  Less  than  10%  of  the  laymen  {9%)  believe  in  Jewish 
parachial  or  day  schools.  1Q%  of  the  rabbis  would  consent  to  them. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  responses  on  the  subject  of 
religious  education  at  home.  However  only  761  laymen  responded  to  the 
question  on  that  subject.  Of  these,  10%  of  them  said  that  they  pro- 
vide  such  education  at  home  and  24^  said  that  it  is  given  by  teachers. 
83^  of  the  rabbis  give  such  instruction  at  home  and  only  17^  of  the 
rabbis  invite  teachers  to  do  so. 

On  Jewish  Books 

The  limited  number  of  Jewish  books  in  laymen’s  homes  would  not 
suggest  a wide  interest  in  Jewish  cultural  matters.  25^  of  the  laymen 
admitted  to  the  possession  of  25  to  50  Jewish  books;  66^  of  them  had 
less  than  25;  and  only  9%  had  more  than  50  books.  56^  of  the  laymen 
Informed  us  that  they  had  a Hebrew  Bible  in  the  home;  93^,  an  English 
Bible;  and  96^,  a prayer  book. 

Who  Responded 

97^  of  the  laymen  who  responded  to  the  Brotherhood  Survey  were 
members  of  Reform  Jewish  congregations.  This  point  is  made  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  brotherhoods  which  Include 
Orthodox  and  Conservative  members.  A number  of  the  respondents  hold 
dual  memberships.  0%  of  the  laymen  hold  them  in  Orthodox  congrega- 
tions  and  11  %>  in  Conservative. 

The  Issue  Before  Us 

There  is  no  question  from  a study  of  the  responses  of  the  laymen 
and  the  rabbis  that  there  is  a vital  need  for  guidance  in  the  matter 
of  Reform  Jewish  practice.  Actually  that  desire  has  been  expressed, 
as  already  indicated,  by  85^  of  the  laymen  and  89^  of  the  rabbis.  This 
figure  does  not  include  some  possible  overlapping  that  might  add  to 
these  percentages  when  we  consider  that  35^  of  the  laymen  and  2Q%  of 
the  rabbis  indicated  that  they  would  accept  a code.  Our  movement, 
hov/ever,  cannot,  and  I believe  will  not,  accept  a code  which  is  in- 
consistent  with  the  history,  principles  and  spirit  of  the  liberal 
Jewish  movement.  To  destroy  the  right  of  choice  and  the  principle  of 
change  in  the  Reform  movement  would  be  to  turn  the  Reform  movement  in- 
to  a new  Orthodoxy  for  which  we  have  no  eagerness  at  all.  All  this 
has  been  previously  discussed  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  paper  and 
will  be  further  amplified  in  the  appended  statements  of  f ormer  Pres- 
!dents  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  The  Brotherhood 
survey  no  less  than  the  Union  survey  of  1951  make  inevitable  a guide 
for  our  movement,  voluntary  in  character  and  capable  of  change,  which 
will  help  our  congregations  and  their  laymen  to  practice  ritual  and 
ceremonial  more  intelligently,  meaningfully  and  more  effectively. 


The  Committee  Proposes 

The  Committee  on  Reform  Practice  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  has  given  its  consideration  to  the  matter  of  issuing  a 
guide.  Hov/ever  the  Committee  feels  strongly  that  it  may  be  too  early 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  a guide.  I quote  the  sense  of  the  dis- 
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cusslon  at  Its  meeting  on  March  25,  1953:  "A  guide  would  have  to  be 
based  on  generally  accepted  practices.  V/e  are  not  yet  in  a position 
to  recommend  such  practices.  The  process  of  experimentation  must  be 
continued  and  encouraged.” 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  further  incorporated  in  the  recom- 
mendations  which  we  now  offer  you: 

#1)  ”The  Committee  on  Reform  Jewish  Practice  be  authorized 
to  continue  its  work. 

#2)  ”The  Committee  proceed  to  interpret  the  results  of  the 
survey  and  place  them  in  a proper  setting  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  Reform  Judaism, 

”It  prepare  proposals  for  a Guide.” 
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Appendix 

Statement  of  Dr»  Solomon  B«  Freehof 

*’I  am  opposed  to  any  code  of  practice  published  by  the  Central  Confer- 
ence  or  by  the  Union  or  by  any  official  Jewish  body  in  our  Reform 
movement.  The  only  exception  to  this  are  the  regulations  with  regard 
to  marriage  and  inter-marriage  since  in  these  matters  we  have  to  de- 
fine  clearly  our  relationship  to  the  state.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I participated  as  chairman  in  the  writing  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port  on  Marriage  and  Inter-marriage.  The  report  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Conference  and  is  in  use.  But  as  for  a general  code  covering  the 
field  of  Jewish  practice  such  as  permitted  or  forbidden  foods,  how 
much  work  is  allowable  on  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
vlction  that  such  a code  should  not  be  written  by  any  official  Jewish 
body.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

l.'*It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  history  to  do  so.  Vife  have  never 
had  in  Jewisn  history  any  code  of  practice  published  by  an  assoc- 
lation  of  rabbis  or  of  congregations.  YJe  have  had  great  and 
powerful  organizations  of  congregations  as  for  example  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pour  Lands  in  Sixteenth  Century,  Poland.  This 
Council  made  a few  specific  regulations  to  meet  specific  problems 
but  it  carefully  refrained  from  issuing  any  general  code.  All 
our  codes  in  the  history  of  Orthodox  Judaism  were  written 
individual 3 : Isaac  Alfasl,  Maimonides,  Jacob  ben  Asher,  Joseph 
Karo,  Ilordecai  Jaffe,  etc.  The  reason  reaches  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  our  history.  Every  code  involves  decision  as  to  which 
of  the  past  traditions  are  valid  and  which  are  not.  No  official 
organization  has  ever  presumed  to  make  that  decision  (which  vjould 
then  be  officially  authoritative)  but  individual  Jewish  scholars 
have  decided  on  their  own  personal  authority  and  responsibility. 
Then  the  code  appears  as  an  individual’s  achievement;  not  as  an 
official  mandate.  Every  code  written  by  an  individual  then  took 
its  chance  in  the  forum  of  Jewish  thought.  They  were  commented 
upon,  modified,  debated.  Some  were  rejected  entirely  after  a 
generation  like  the  great  code  of  Mordecai  Jaffe  (the  Levush) . 
Others  were  not  accepted  until  they  were  greatly  modified  but 
each  appeared  as  the  opinion  of  the  Individual  for  discussion  and 
debate . 

”If  any  member  of  our  Conference  is  eager  to  have  a code  of  prac- 
tice  let  him  follow  the  wise  precedent  of  Jewish  tradition  and 
write  one  himself  as  all  our  predecessors  have  done.  Let  him 
take  a chance  with  the  Jewish  public.  Someone  will  then  write 
another  code;  someone  will  comment  on  it;  and  so  one  might  de- 
velop  over  the  years  as  acceptable.  But  we  must  never,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  make  an  official  code  published  by  an  organization. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  history  and  our  historic  mood. 

”Never  in  our  strictest  days  of  regulation  did  any  official  organ- 
Ization  presume  to  decide  by  authority  what  Jewish  practice  is. 
This  is  the  clear  lesson  of  Jewish  history.  We  Reform  Jews 
should  be  at  least  as  free  as  our  predecessors. 
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2.  ”A  code  of  practice  is  contrary  our  Reform  philosophy.  All  the 

c'03es“irirthe  past  were  based  on“Fhe  philosophy  lhat  they  are  ex- 
pressive  of  the  will  of  God,  revealed  on  Sinai  in  the  Vvritten  and 
the  Oral  law.  Therefore,  rituals  and  ceremonies  being  God's  will 
could  be  presented  by  the  individual  scholar  before  the  individ^ 
ual  reader  as  his  God-given  duty.  Vi/'e  emphatically  do  not  believe 
that,  V;e  have  selected  in  recent  years  certain  Jewish  ceremonies 
which  we  deem  helpful.  Some  of  them  we  even  observe  contrary  to 
Jewish  law  as  lighting  candles  after  sunset  on  Friday  night.  VJe 
observe  them  however  from  the  esthetic,  emotional  and  psycholog- 
ical  point  of  view.  When  they  cease  to  appeal  to  us  as  helpful 
we  will  drop  them  as  fast  as  we  have  picked  them  up.  To  claim 
that  these  ceremonies  are  the  will  of  God  (which  we  would  be 
claiming  in  effect,  if  we  put  them  into  a code)  is  contrary  to 
our  modern  belief  and  destroys  our  ability  to  experiment  which 
is  the  essential  mood  of  Reform, 

3.  ”A  code  of  practice  will  be  a divisive  force  in  present  Jewish 

life. 

Jewish  Orthodoxy  has  achieved  a friendliness  to  us;  it  has  taken 
two  generations  to  do  it,  and  it  is  a valuable  state  of  mind  for 
the  American  Jewish  community.  To  the  Orthodox  we  are  Jews  who 
are  not  very  observant;  but  they  have  never  relegated  us  into  a 
separate  sect  broken  away  from  Jewry  as  were  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Karaites.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  unity.  After  many 
years  of  cooperation  with  the  Orthodox  rabbis  in  the  writing  of 
law  for  the  Armed  Forces  I am  convinced  that  one  of  the  reasons 
is  that  we  have  never  officially  made  a Shulchan  Aruch  of  our  own, 
thereby  officially  abolishing  three  quarters  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
v/hich,  by  omitting,  we  would  declare  are  not  the  will  of  God.  In 
other  words,  a code  would  be  an  open  attack  on  more  observant 
groups  of  Judaism  by  officially  declaring  that  that  which  we  do 
not  include  is  no  longer  God's  will  or  never  was  God's  will,  and 
that  the  Orthodox  are  deluding  themselves  by  their  loyal  ties .It  is 
\1nnecessary  to  make  an  official  statement  severing  ourselves 
from  them  just  at  a time  when  we  are  achieving  comradely  rela- 
tions . 

”Thus  I have  three  reasons  which  are  convincing  at  least  to  me  why 
none  of  our  official  Reform  bodies  should  publish  a code.  The  first 
is  based  upon  the  history  of  Jewish  law  which  shows  that  every  code 
was  published  by  an  individual  scholar  on  his  own  to  take  its  chance 
on  the  forum  of  Jewish  opinion.  The  second  is  based  upon  our  own 
Reform  Jewish  theology  that  we  do  not  consider  such  ceremonies  as  God- 
given  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  put  in  a code  paralleling  the 
Orthodox  codes  which  describe  what  their  authors  consider  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  Third,  I base  my  objection  on  my  reading  of  present-day 
Jewish  sentiment  that  the  publishing  of  a separate  Shulchan  Aruch  of 
our  own  would  seem  in  the  eyes  of  our  more  observant  brethren  to  be  a 
declaration  of  religious  separateness  proclaiming  ourselves  at  last  to 
be■  as  a separate  sect.” 
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statement  of  Dr,  Abraham  J«  Feldman 

”This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  23.  In  the  matter 
of  ”code"  vs.  ”guide”,  I will  line  up  very  emphatically  on  the  side  of 
”guide”.  I am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a "code”  on  several 
grounds . 

"a.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Reform  Judaism.  Codes  are 
crystallizations  and  when  the  code  is  no  longer  acceptable  then  you 
have  the  creation  of  a new  sectary.  The  glory  of  Reform  is  in  its 
fluidity,  and  I would  strenuously  oppose  any  effort  to  freeze  Reform 
Judaism. 

"b.  Since  no  code  could  be  universally  accepted  by  Reform  Jews  and 
Vifould  not,  the  only  achievement  of  a code  would  be  to  split  our  Move- 
ment  and  to  create  another  bitter  controversy  such  as  we  had  a few 
years  ago.  This  must  be  avoided.” 

Statement  of  Dr.  James  G.  Heller 

”1  am  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  for  many  reasons,  we  do  not 
need  and  should  not  have  a code  of  practice.  This  derives  from  my  view 
of  the  whole  nature  of  the  Reform  Movement,  and  the  undesirability  of 
attempting  to  crystallize  it." 

Statement  of  Dr.  Emil  W.  Leipziger 

"Regarding  jo\xr  inquiry  anent  my  position  with  reference  to  code  and 
guide  for  Reform  Practice,  let  me  say  that  I strongly  favor  the  idea  of 
a Practice  which  rises  out  of  the  living  experience  of  the  people,  and 
is  not  imposed  by  flat. 

״For  Reform  Judaism  to  develop  a Shulchan  Aruch  of  its  own  is  to  deny 
its  fundamental  belief  in  the  rightness  of  change.” 

Statement  of  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Marcus 

”1  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a guide  to  Reform  Jewish  Practice.  I 
believe  we  should  know  what  our  co-religionists  in  the  American  liberal 
movement  are  doing,  and  also  what  our  Orthodox  brethren  are  practicing. 
The  principles  of  our  faith  do  not  impose  upon  us  any  obligation  for 
the  observance  of  ceremonials.  Practically  all  of  our  rites  are  of  a 
purely  voluntary  character.  Nevertheless  we  observe  and  practice  them 
because  of  their  aesthetic  value,  because  they  make  us  better  human 
beings,  and  because  they  tie  us  more  closely  to  the  larger  body  of 
Jewry  to  whom  we  are  devoted.” 
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Binstoclfcs  Päv/er  of  Paith,  r> 

־21 ^׳ ו-r1an  lost  in  v/oods,  dar^c,  finds  path,  meets  ap  reaching  figure,  ^o? 

HOTinFfoTOard  deapite  fear,  not  teaet  tut  a nan,  friend  or  enemY? 

retreat  will  mean  d ath,  f or  ard  nerhans  life,  takes  chance,  is  his  bro  he^ 
retreat  will  , ^ going  to  dr״,n  and 

d^es^  o?herf I-m  going  to’^lire,  0 urns  around  in  pail  and  t.  en  oumps  to 

r״^-*rE!"eyfl״victus“^16  in  left  leg  and  lost  it,  at  2«as 

tireate^a  tlth  ampL  of  right  one;  at  2«  ^ "יי 

and  ^/׳rote  Invictus:  "master  of  my  fa  e and  cantain  of  my  ,.oul  # 
pfdvfnot  even•  one  is  perfect:  Einstein  on  diner  & forgot  his  glasse,. 
doe®  not  ^^ant  to  go  hack  & so  asks  neighbor  to  read  menu  to  him,  I m 0 
I oF't  read  either". Need  not  be  -erfect,  have  faith  in  your  own  worth 
p,  60— Centipede  O.K.  till  stranger  asks  him  how  he  walks  with  all  the  feet 
bent,  now  starts  to  figure  it  out,  becomes  nerveous,  breakdTOn,  paralyzed. 
Kan  too  thinks  too  much  of  the  alternatives  before  taking  the  initial  step 

_ 60 Pete•^  Hershall  in  Senate:  Help  us,  0 God,  to  ao  our  very  be.,  ^^1;- 

dF  ^d  to  be  extent  with  today  's  trembles  so  that  we  shall  not  borrow  th 
tKub?L  of  tomorr™.  Save  us  from  the  sin  of  worrying,  lest  stonao:■,  ulcer 

70®  Golf— s'^b^lo^strokL^from' tee  to  cup:  drive,  approach,  putt,  a)  se 
iFr^afind  hit'ioward  general  direction,  avoid  trouble,  b)  f 

prfoiler״SLre  distance,  evaülate  lay  of. land,  trap־.  ® 

rv  etc.  cl  final  effort,  vital  blow,  precision,  cup  ■ Ox  lixe  ic  att^^ined. 

cartoon;  golf  club  ne3ct  to  insane  asylum.  Irate  golfer  breaks  Ilub 

curses,  efc!  2 i mates  watching  this,  one  makes  circular  motion  to  other, 
p,  77 A reed  on  a river  bank  can  be  beaten  and  bent  low  1000  tx,  es,  yet 

v/ill  net  break  and  rill  rise  straight  again.  azzola•־־ 

P.  01f>-Durante  converted  his  nose  into  asset;  "¥e  a^ok  gxt  0 r .oh  azzola. 

iS^erw.rLe-rK-r?S-kl!1ra^%?yarefierur^ 

p:''lÖ2״ä־?om  Ash®k“L°Sdä״s£^Hrshen:  toim  f ’^"^ne 

peonle  keep  on  selling  their  produce  and  carrying  on  with  their  life.  One 

mpn  nothinr  to  sell  materially,  he  sells  "faith  • ^ ״ י 

p!  15!r^F  "I  am  afrais  that  we  must  make  the  world  honest  before  we  can 

honestly  say  to  our  children  that  honesty  is  the  b^ ^t  pol  y. 

"152— our  attitudes  toward  ideas  and  ideals  like  the  savages  of  the  Bra- 
zilian  ,iSnrle  whFwokhi-ped  in  a cave,  scrolls  which  had  never  been  read 
bv  anv  of  them  and  which  writing  could  not  be  deciphered  b,  any. 

“2-bird  se?  out  to  ferry  his  5 fledglings  across  stormy  sea.  .  ־ ־^rried 
t en  across  1 by  1 due  to  hea-.-y  storm.  Is*  asked:  will  you  ao  as  much  1 or 
me  in  mv  old  age?  ans;onl^.  bring  me  to  safety  and  v/hen  you  are  old  I 11 

do  311  I can  for  you;  same  with  no.  2.  5rd  answers;  I cSiunot  bxnd  • 

But  1 promise  this;  when  I hqve  childrenc«  my  own,  I shall  do  as  much  for 
+iT«yv1 וור־ומז • סי ׳  n־rp  doinp־  for  m.e . " Carried  this  one  to  aaiety. 

toy  meets  3 iixvtitxx  beggar  on  the  street  during  serious  famin׳ 
Ls  tu־?  r?v?״  hir?a?t  0 01™y  a“  so  has  nothing  to  give.  Snbraoesman 

??ils^hl“p1ease  be  not  angry  with  me, 
give  y u.  Face  lights  up,  "But  you  called 6נ ז  brother,  that  is  a great  gil. 

p?  217 -Plutarch  on  loss  of  his  child  in  letter  to  his  wife:  ^°״י 

much  good  we  ־till  possess.  Because  one  page  of  your  book  is  blotted, 
n??  folget  lai  the  other  leaves  whose  reading  is  fair ־°" ״"  ’’?®?Se? 
are  Lautiful.  We  sho  Id  not  be  like  n-sers,  who  never  enjoy  whet  they 

?n°wall'’of*??11ar^in^ColocS?!  writ  en  1:5׳  war  orisonrers:  "I  believ 
in  the  sun,  oven  väien  it  is  not  shining.  I believe  in  love, -even w hen 
•ר ז + ר מרוירס״ק n+ . I believe  in  God,  even  v’hen  He  is  si-Lont. 

p.  234-־J־ew  persecuted  and  all  his  family  died;  "God  of  Israel,  I have^fler 
to  this  nlace  in  order  to  whorship  you  without  molestation^  to  obey^o 
com'  andments  and  sanctify  your  name.  You,  ho^^זever, 


;thing  to  '־lake  me  e top, believing  in  you•  3:T0\\׳,  lest  it  seem  to  You  that 
you  will  succeed  by  these  tribulations  in  driving  me  from  the  right 
path,  I notify  yoti,  my  God  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  it  will  not  a- 
vail  you  in  the  least•  ^ou  may  insult  me•  You  may  castigate  me.  You 
may  take  from  me  a,ll  that  I cherish  and  hoi«.•  dear  in  the  world•  You 
may  torture  me  to  death-׳-but  I v/ill  believe  in  You,  I v/ill  always  love 
You•.. You  have  done  everyti  ing  to  make  me  renounce  you,  to  make  me  lose 
faith  in  you  hut  I die  exactly  as  I have  lived,  ciying  eternal  praise 
unto  ^od." 

p.  239“־child  distrubing  labor  of  father  and  to  quiet  boy,  father 
him  a puzzle  of  the  world  to  v/ork  out,  convinced  this  will  take  at  leat 
an  hour•  After  10  minutes  by  omes  back,  finished  v/ith  the  task.  ״It 
was  easy,  you  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the. puzzle  I found  the, picture 
of  a man. 0 צ  I first  put  the  man  together,  then  the  world  was  together. 


CONGREGATION  SHER 


RELIGION  NOT  FOR  ME  — BUT  FOR 
MY  CHILDREN 

By  Rahhi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn 


Several  times  in  September,  during  those  hectic 
weeks  when  almost  daily  I was  meeting  prospective 
Synagogue  members,  I found  myself  listening  to  one  or 
another  variation  of  the  same  conversation  pattern.  It 
was  always  either  a father  or  mother  explaining  to  me 
the  desire  for  affiliation  with  our  Congregation  in 
words  something  like  these:  "You  know.  Rabbi,  I’m 
really  not  religious  at  all  (or:  I’m  an  atheist  . . . agnos- 
tic  . . . non-believer) . I don’t  care  about  these  matters 
myself  but  I am  joining  in  order  to  give  my  child  a ! 
chance  to  discover  the  nature  of  his  own  religion.  If,  j 
when  he  grows  older,  he  decides  to  reject  it,  that  will 
be  his  own  business.” 

Few  conversations  give  me  a greater  or  deeper  feel- 
ing  of  futility.  How  can  any  sensibly  intelligent  person 
expect  the  Synagogue  School,  in  its  pitifully  few  hours 
each  week,  to  counteract  religious  indifference  at  home.^ 
Oven  if  religious  education  were  entirely  a matter  of 
acquiring  facts,  our  hands  would  be  tied  by  such  par- 
ental  attitudes.  How  much  worse,  however,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  religious  education  is  even  more  a 
matter  of  building  attitudes  than  of  acc]uiring  facts. 

Suppo.se  a parent  were  to  say:  "I  don’t  believe  in 
cleanliness  myself  and  don’t  propo.se  to  maintain  clean- 
line.s.s  in  my  home,  but  1 will  give  you  my  child  for  two 
hours  each  week  .so  that  you  may  teach  him  the  ideal 
of  cleanliness.”  Or  suppo.se  a parent  were  to  adopt 
similar  attitudes  toward  patriotism  or  honesty  or  aesthe- 
tic  values  or  any  other  ideal  in  life  which  is  of  great 
consequence. 

Often  1 wanted  to  take  such  parents  literally  by  the 
.shoulders  and  to  shake  some  .sen.se  into  them.  Iudai.sm 
involves  a person’s  whole  heart  as  well  as  his  basic  at- 
titudes  toward  the  meaning  of  human  exi.stence.  How 
can  I,  or  any  other  Rabbi,  build  a sound  foundation  for 
׳ iich  attitudes  in  the  lives  of  children  whose  parents  and 
homes  are  indifferent,  if  not  altogether  antagoni.stic.’ 
How  can  we  teach  children  the  importance  of  Syna- 
gogue  attendance,  of  study,  of  holiday  observance,  if 
the  very  lives  of  their  parents  belie  what  we  teach 
them? 

The  task  of  religious  education  is  a joint  responsi- 
bility.  I beg  of  you;  Don’t  give  me  your  child  unless  you 
are  willing  to  give  me  also  yourself,  .so  that  together 
we  may  build  better  Jews  and  more  useful  human 
beings. 

— 
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Introduction 


Historic  is  the  word  for  the  Forty-Third  Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  which  took  place  in  Los  Angeles,  February 
13  to  February  16,  1933. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  these  deliberations,  attended  by  delegates  from 
the  Reform  Temples  of  North  America  and  Hawaii,  took  place  in  that  new 
bastion  of  Judaism,  Los  Angeles. 

Historic,  too,  was  the  size  of  the  gathering,  the  largest  convocation  under 
the  auspices  of  a national  Jewish  religious  organization  in  America.  Nor  will 
the  thousands  of  delegates  and  visitors  ever  forget  the  almost  tangible  zeal  for 
Judaism  which  was  "in  the  air”  throughout  the  convention,  at  workshops, 
round-tables  and  plenary  meetings,  pageants,  religious  services,  and  even  during 
business  sessions. 

Historic  was  the  Tercentenary  segment  of  our  convention  when  we 
saluted  sixty-six  congregations  within  the  Union  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  a century.  Equally  momentous  was  the  presentation  of  a charter 
to  the  300th  congregation  to  join  the  Union,  a moment  which  symbolized  the 
doubling  of  the  size  of  our  organization  in  a little  more  than  a decade. 

But  that  which  will  probably  be  most  historic,  or  rather,  be  most  history- 
making,  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Statements  printed  in  this  pamphlet.  The 
subjects  of  these  documents.  Worship,  Education,  and  Social  Action,  formed 
the  threefold  theme  of  the  convention,  the  so-called  "three  E’s,”  of  Exaltation, 
Education,  and  Ethics.  What  makes  the  Statements  significant  is  that  they 
reflect  the  turning  of  the  corner  in  the  history  of  Reform  Judaism  to  a more 
affirmative  or  determined  positivism.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  Reform 
know  that  it  has  not  been  a negative  movement,  but  no  one  will  deny  the 
need  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  making  clear  what  we  stand  for  as  well  as 
what  we  oppose. 
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xetlt*a>tion 


THE  ATTAINMENT  OF 
SPIRITUAL  EXALTATION 


The  worship  of  a divine  power  is  a deep  and  constant  need  of 
lands  and  all  history.  In  words  or  deeds,  through  a positive  afhrma  ion  of  h^ 
or  through  ascetic  withdrawal  from  the  world,  human  beings  have  always  given 
expression  to  their  sense  of  dependence  upon  their  Creator. 

Though  worship  has  taken  and  still  takes  many  forms  in  Judaism  it  has 
always  been  a well-spring  of  comfort,  courage,  and  purposiveness.  *e 
prayer  is  more  than  petition  fortheJi^lW^  p^s^opaUesire!..  Through 

4^— himself  and  his  life  to  the  ultim^e 

reality  of  the  unvierse.  He  has  sought  to  learn  God's  will  and  to  ® 

own  role  in  fulfilling  Israel’s  covenant  with  God,  that  covenant  whic  requ 
man  ״to  change  the  world  in  the  direction  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  prayer  the  Jew  has  poured  out  his  awe  and  wonder  at  *<=  heauty. 
majesty,  and  harmony  of  God's  world.  At  times  of  joy  he  has  given  th^ks  t 
J O־״  for  th־  bussing־  of  life.  In  moments  of  sorro״  he  has  d־,.v־a 
consolation  and  has  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  g^dness  of  hfe.  In  h 
heart  the  Jew  has  given  voice  to  his  yearnings  and  h,s  ap.rat.ons,  to  h.s 
determinatiin  to  livf  more  nobly  as  befits  a child  of  God  In  the  s^־ 
the  united  voice  of  "adas  B’nai  Yisroel,”  the  congregation  of  Israel,  has  given 
added  dimension  to  the  prayers  of  the  individual,  has  added  strength  to  e 
impact  of  the  faith  of  Israel  upon  the  world.  And,  most  important  of  a , 
by^daily  acts  of  goodness  the  Jew  has  worshipped  his  God  through  imitation 

of  Him  and  through  obedience  to  His  will.  n״ 

When  the  words  of  prayer  tended  to  become  sterile,  formal  _or  outworn 

men  and  mnvemei^rose  to  remind  ouxpeopl^h^oji^^^  dev״- 

tion  thaOrfiSTtall  or  perfunrtoryUir^nuine  and  ™d  -genuine 
God-directed  inwardness-<an  lend  them  value;  that  dedicated, 
tion  is  the  essence  of  worship;  that  prayer  which  is  not  carried  out  in  the 
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These  declarations  adopted  by  the  convention  are  not  meant  to  be  the  last 
word  on  these  subjects  in  Reform.  Rather  are  they  delineahons  of  our  goals 
in  three  vital  fields,  the  synagogue,  the  school,  and  society.  It  is  our  ho^  that 
they  will  serve  as  a source  of  study  and  of  further  deliberation  within  the 
sanctuary  and  the  study  hall.  We  trust  that  all  who  receive  these  Statements 
wiU  ponder  them  and  that  all  will  feel  free  to  comment  upon  them. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Statements  are  another  product  of  the 
joint  endeavors  undertaken  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  To  these  groups  who  worked 
in  collaboration  with  the  members  of  the  Boards  and  Commissions,  as  well  as 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  its  affiliates, 
we  are  greatly  indebted.  Especial  gratitude  is  extended  to  each  of  the  *ree 
chairmen:  Rabbi  James  G.  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cere- 
monies;  Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Religious 
Education;  and  Mr.  I.  Cyrus  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Social 

^*^*°We  pray  that  these  Statements  will  help  to  enlighten  and  enrich  our 
Reform  Jewish  Movement;  that  these  words  of  our  mouths  and  the  meditations 
they  may  elicit  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  read  them  may  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight,  O Lord,  our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath 
President,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 


the  Sabbath  through  simple  home  rituals,  who  have  found  their  family  lives 
deepened  and  strengthened  through  praise  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  eac 
day  But  can  we  say  honestly  that  Judaism  pervades  most  of  our  homes.  Can  we 
assert  honestly  that  Jewish  values  and  ideals  are  known  and  lived  by  parents 
and  taught  to  their  children  in  their  homes?  Can  we  state  honestly  that  fam11y_^ 
worship  is  being  used  to  deepen  family  love,  inspire  family  devotion,  and  shape 
better  lives  in  many  Reform  Jewish  homes?  A large  number  of  our  congregants 
continue  to  resist  any  attempt  to  introduce  prayer  and  Jewish  observance  in 
their  homes,  while  in  many  instances  Christian  holiday  observances  still  receive 
great  emphasis.  Is  this  citadel  of  Judaism  beginning  to  weaken,  ironically, 
in  this  very  land  of  free  worship?  What  is  happening  in  the  Jewish  home^ 

In  Jewish  tradition  every  act  in  the  daily  routine  of  life  was  hallowed  by 
the  recital  of  a "b־rocho,״  a blessing.  The  individual  Jew,  in  addition,  prayed 
often  and  fervently  to  God  within  the  temple  of  his  heart.  We  are  confident 
that  some  Reform  Jews  today  continue  to  hallow  many  moments  of  living 
through  words  of  prayer.  But  can  we  affirm  honestly  that  this  is  so  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  congregants?  There  are  many  indications  that 
most  Reform  Jews  today  are  painfully  self-conscious  about  private  devotions, 

about  personal,  individual  prayer.  Why  is  this  so? 

None  of  these  problems  is  being  discussed  for  the  first  time.  Many  reasons 
are  offered  for  our  situation,  and  many  tentative  answers  are  given  to  these 

questions.  ! ! 1•  c 

Some  say  that  the  mood  of  our  times  is  responsible  for  the  decline  ot 

interest  in  worship  among  our  people.  In  the  recent  past,  it  was  widely  held 
that  scientific  advances  had  combined  with  political  freedom  to  ־'emancipate 
free  citizens  from  the  "shackles”  of  organized  religion,  from  any  dependence 
upon  God.  Despite  the  disillusionment  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades  with 
the  claim  of  science  to  final  truth,  a claim  which  eminent  scientists  themselves 
no  longer  make,  how  much  of  this  feeling  of  disillusion  and  skepticism  still 

remains  in  our  current  generation?  . <■  u • 

Some  say  that  our  forms  of  worship  are  outmoded,  that  much  of  the  m- 
difference  of  segments  of  our  congregants  can  be  blamed  directly  upon  our 
liturgical  service  in  general  and  upon  our  Union  Prayerbook  in  particular.  Is 
our  increasing  concern  with  ceremonialism  and  ritual  a cover  for  emptiness 
in  our  religious  life?  Are  we  experimenting  too  much  or  not  enough?  . '14 

It  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  ignorance  of  Judaism  and  of  Jewish  י ^ 

life  is  a major  factor  in  the  growing  crisis  of  our  relationship. to  prayer  m j U 
Judaism.  If  we  were  to  teach  our  children  from  an  early  age  the  meaning  and  ) ^ ׳ 
importance  of  prayer,  if  we  were  to  make  God  real  in  their  lives,  ffi  we  were  ^ 
to  work  intensively  with  our  adults  year  after  year  toward  an  under^andmg 
of  God,  of  prayer,  of  Jewish  ideals  and  beliefs,  a real  intensification  and  broad- ף 

...  ■ /S 
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of  daily  life  is  prayer  in  name  alone.  From  its  beginnings,  h'ls^b^ome 

been  especially  sensitive  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  praye 

Jd ״ ־d  empty.  O־״  of  o״r  cWms  ־s ״י ! ״״"־"׳־״ ך ־ 
we  have  revitalized  prayer  and  worship  for  the  modern  Jew,  ״Iterine 

spiritual  creativity  and  meaning  into  Judaism.  Without  weakening  ^1  « 

in  its  fundamentals  our  immemorial  tradition  of  prayer,  each  new  edition  of 
oot  Union  Prayerbook  has  tried  to  come  closer  to  the  real  needs  of  our  people^ 
־xp־Le־.״.lo״ ־ ״d  change  wilhio  the  broad  framework  of  )״־* 
Edition  tie  been  Aaracterlstic  of  Judaism  m ־he  areas  of  worship,  ״teal, 
ceremonial  forms  and  practices,  and  must  continue  to  be  so. 

Periodic  self-evaluation  has  helped  to  expand  the  horizons  of  ^r 
ment  There  has  never  been  an  unchangeable  Reform  Ju 
Biennial  Assembly  of  the  Union  affords  us  another  occasion  for  the  examina- 
tion  of  this  problL.  Are  we  succeeding  within  the  sphere  of  worship  in  bring- 
ing  into  the  lives  of  Reform  Jews  a meaningful  faith,  the  presence  an  p 

PeVaratonTor  our  deliberations  together,  let  us  consider  these  matters; 

r ־ Our  movement  has,  phenomenally,  more  than  doubled  its  membership 

since  1945.  Has  this  growth  in  membership  been  matched  by  growth  in  religious 
-:onscilLs  and  in?ynagog-  attendance?  Some  congregations  marked 

increase  in  attendance  at  services  on  Sabbaths  and  Holy  Days  both  by  ne 
members  and  by  families  long  affiliated  with  them. 

report  fruitful  experiences  with  religious  services  at  which  their  ״lembe 

participate  actively  in  prayer  and  song  every  Sabbath.  But 

ffie  fa!rt  that,  despite  all  efforts,  experimentation,  and  pulpit ״י י!  lance 

mainritv  of  our  congregants  do  not  appear  to  bd1eX£  that  regu^ ?■11“ 

inlhiir  liW attendance  at  our  services  still 

:ongregant^ho  attend  services  regul«ly  derive  ^ 

fort,  inspiration,  and  guidance  from  prayer.  Inspiring  results  have ״^י י  ^ " 
in  experimental  services  at  our  superb  NFTY  institutes  and  ^ ״ 

some  of  our  temples.  But  we  must  note  the  fact  that  many  congregants  continue 
to  complain  that  though  they  attend  regularly,  our  services  do  not  h^e  a y 
impact  upon  them,  that  the  ritual  is  dull  and  relatively  meaningless.  Why  do 
so  many  Reform  Jews  react  negatively  to  our  liturgy  and  to  our  wors  ip. 

We  speak  often  of  the  Jewish  home  as  the  true  temple  of  Judaism,  as 
the  citadel  of  our  religious  life.  Throughout  our  history 

our  America,  where  Jews  have  prospered,  where  Jewish  institutions  have  become 
great  in  number  and  in  service,  what  of  the  Jewish  home?  Heartwarming  and 
moving  experiences  are  reported  by  many  parents  whose  children  have  reve  e 
in  home  Sanuko  observance,  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  sanctity  of 
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THE  AIM  OF 
religious  education 


■ 

The  central  aint  of  our  education  has  been  stated  in  ™"״ני' ” 

Deuteronomy  "Thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  is  p 
"ב  by  Z'words  addressed  to  adults,  "These  words  which  I comcnand  thee 

,hall  bJ  uDon  thy  heart.”  Both  statements  refer  specifically  to  the  opening 
shall  be  upon  thy  ^halt  love  the  Lord  thy 

r;■•  ז ifo'urTu  n r^ml'on  of  adults  aod  children  to  establish  a linn 
?onvict  on  of  God’J  pr־s«.c־,  His  beneficent  governance  of  the ״״ ״erse  « 

Xit^  y«  His  nearnL  to  every  searching  heart.  This  is  the  ult.mate  a,״t  of  all 

our  education  and  the  test  of  its  effectiveness.  . . , n The 

The  convictions  of  faith  must  be  translated  into  principles  of  action^  The 

devotion  of  worship  in  public  services  and  in  private  prayer,  the  life  of 
righteous  action  towards  our  fellowmen  and  hopefulness  and  courage  in  the 
enterprise  of  living,  all  these  are  the  moods  which  we  must  engender  as  c - 
sequence  of  the  faith  in  God  the  Eternal.  Religious  education  must  lead  n^ 
only  to  information  and  knowledge  but  also  to  character  growth  and  persona  ity 

‘*״'‘XS;״  of  God■־  reveUtion ״ ־d  of  His  mandat־  to  us  iu  *־  P»*“, 

Sacred  Scripture.  No  matter  how  much  the  tides  of  cntical  and  atcheologrca 
Study  may  ebb  or  flow,  the  Bible  remains  for  us  the  central  source  of  1 

discLry  of  the  presence  and  the  purposes  of  the  Divine.  ^1■ ־ .־־«)־״!*ough  . N 

all  out  great  hisfotic  literature  is  of  educational  importance  to  us  the  Bibk  ^ | 

*rptimary  textbook.  All  simplifications  of  Bible  stories,  all  selectioKU  ■י 

of  famous  texts  must  be  deemed  preparatory  towards 

bond  T>,. 

child“״  hWong  Bible  readers  so  that  throu^out  their  days  they  may  be 
taught  directly  by  Moses,  Isaiah,  Solomon  and  David. 


N ening  of  Jewish  religious  experience  would  surely  come.  To  what  extent  is  this 
Vthe  answer  to  our  quest  for  solutions  to  our  problem. 

Undoubtedly  other  causal  factors  could  be  mentioned  and  ™"V 
ptoblems  could  be  raised.  Of  primary  concern  at  the  moment,  • 

tfifimpottance  of  the  quest  itself,  of  out  certainty  that  there  are 
which  ^r  movement  can  and  must  travel.  There  are  steps  that 
taken  to  reinforce  and  reinvigotate  out  conviction  that  communication  with  * 
״miglTs  essential  to  the  good  Ufe,  that  prayer  is  inseparable  from  Jewish 
life  LT  religious  exaltation  can  and  must  be  outs.  These  steps  ate •'״‘ט״ ״ 
״״e^  them*  offers  a guarantee  of  success.  But  it  is  our  '“P־"״״^ 

to  undertake  them  within  out  individual  temples  and  homes,  with  the  guidance 

of  our  national  institutions.  e-exncJrlira 

In  this  spirit  the  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  conside  - 

tion  of  our  congregations  and  of  our  Biennial  Assembly. 

Clearly  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  causes  historical  and  con- 
^!r^^temDorary  o/our  basic  problem.  A full-scale  study  should  be  undertaken  a 
y^i״^oncrbyThe  Union  of  the  extent  to  which  our  people  pray,  of  their  concept  o 
j  ־’ ״  !-,Draver  and  of  their  own  ideas  concerning  their  religious  needs. 

V Our  Union  and  our  congregations  should  undertAe  seriously  to  r^ 

^  ־ י  -mnhasiae  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest, 

c vA  u  ־“״ ב“,  prater,  and  refreshment  of  soul,  not  only  by  means  of  temple 

worship,  but  most  particularly  in  our  homes. 

^ 3 We  should  intensify  our  efforts  to  experiment  creatively  in  the  fie 

jAf  PoBlic  and  home  worship,  following  the  example  of  NFTY,  and  with  equal 

tl''^LV״^emphasisontheneedsofchildten,youth,andadults. 

^ 4.  In  our  religious  schools  we  must  intensify  the  training  of  our  children 

״ in  worship,  both  public  and  individual. 

r' ך ׳״ homes  in  the  establishment  and  extensron  of  a 

^ X pattern  of  regular  worship  daily,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  all  Holy  Days  and 

^ ^““1' We  should  encourage  the  extension  of  the  successfulFamily  Worship 

״ Services  which  have  been  the  practice  of  many  congregations.  The  Union  s 
tj.L•  provide  materials  and  ideas  for  the  conduct  of  these  services. 

^ 7.  The  meaning  and  function  of  prayer,  an  understanding  of  the  prayer, 

book  and  of  ceremonial  forms,  an  insight  into  the  Jewish  ■“'"■»g' ״° ״ ״  'P 
>1  must  be  made  available  to  all  out  members.  The  Union  should  underta 
tv(-'  once  to  expand  its  program  of  publications  and  study  courses  for  children,  youth, 

xn,  adults  in  this  vital^  ^ , J ( 

' ;ct'  "  47״•^ ־  T^“"י 


religious  self-expression.  Also  the  philanthropic  institutions,  local  and  inter- 
national,  the  Jewish  life  in  Israel  and  in  all  other  lands,  all  these,  as  they  tend 
to  bind  us  together,  bring  to  the  child’s  heart  the  consciousness  of  the  covenant- 
people  and  must  be  used  as  a pathway  to  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  history. 

From  its  very  beginning  Jewish  education  was  a life-long  culture.  Any 
attempt  to  restrict  it* to  child-education  runs  counter  to  its  essential  spirit  and 
defeats  its  historic  aim.  All  our  educating  in  our  schools  must  be  so  planned 
as  to  be  a first  step  to  the  life-long  study  of  the  eternal  themes  and  the  im- 
mortal  Book  and  the  later  literature  which  it  inspired.  Ultimately  no  subject 
belongs  in  our  curriculum  which  is  not  a step  nearer  to  the  Presence  of  the 
Eternal  God,  nor  is  any  subject  properly  planned  which  is  not  a step  towards 
a life-long  devotion  to  Him.  The  motto  of  Jewish  education  should  be  the 
verse  in  Isaiah  (39:21):  "This  is  My  covenant  with  you,  saith  the  Lord,  My 
words  which  I have  placed  upon  you.  They  shall  not  depart  from  you  or  from 
your  children’s  children  forever.’’ 
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God’s  covenant  was  made  with  the  people  of  Israel.  This  is  a basic  theme 
in  Scripture.  God’s  blessing  is  over  all  His  creatures  and  all  are  in  duty  bound 
to  worship  Him.  But  in  an  idolatrous  world  Israel  covenanted  with  God  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  worship  of  Him  and  to  keep  the  faith  unsullied 
through  the  ages.  The  generations  that  stood  at  Mount  Sinai  and  all  the  sue- 
ceeding  generations  are  bound  in  that  covenant.  The  world-wide  people  of 
Israel,  its  mission  and  its  destiny,  are  an  essential  element  in  our  faith.  There- 
fore  the  story  of  Israel,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  children  all  over  the  world,  its 
weakness  and  its  strength,  its  disaster  and  its  triumph,  is  to  us  part  of  the 
manifestation  of  God’s  presence  in  the  world.  The  drama  of  Jewish  History, 
especially  the  story  of  Israel’s  unflagging  courage  in  behalf  of  its  faith,  must 
become  a proud  possession  of  the  soul  of  every  Jewish  child.  It  must  be  taught 
as  a means  of  giving  the  child  inner  strength  and  the  ability  to  face  the  environ- 
ment  with  confidence  and  dignity. 

How  the  worship  of  God  expressed  itself  through  the  ages  is  part  of  the 
story  of  our  religion.  The  Prayerbook,  which  is  the  historic  vehicle  of  our 
h communion  with  God,  must  be  an  important  subject  of  instruction.  The  history 
of  its  development,  the  meaning  of  its  classic  passages,  the  Scriptural  selections 
which  it  has  made  familiar  and  beloved  by  generations  must  be  embodied  into 

the  mind  and  the  heart  of  our  children. 

All  the  ceremonies  and  all  the  customs  and  all  the  observances  are  precious 
to  us  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  Israel’s  inner  devotion.  This  is  part  of 
the  history  of  our  religion,  but  such  ceremonials  as  fit  into  our  modern  life 
and  can  be  obsers'ed  with  full  heart  and  with  benefit  to  the  spirit  in  the  syna- 
gogue  and  in  family  home  worship,  these  are  more  than  history.  ׳These  are  the 

I expression  of  our  present  worship  of  God.  We  must  build  in  the  child  a love 
1 for  those  Jewish  observances  which  arc  vital  in  present-day  living  and  such 

II  new  observances  as  may  become  helpful. 

Since  the  world-wide  brotherhood  of  Israel,  the  covenant  people,  is  the 
vehicle  of  our  religious  faith,  then  whatever  intensifies  that  sense  of  brotherhood 
throughout  the  world  and  over  the  ages  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  religious 
instruction.  Not  out  of  foolish  pride  of ־ ־race”  or  clanishness,  but  out  of 
religious  dedication,  our  kinship  with  world-Israel  is  for  us  a highroad  to  the 
awareness  of  God.  Hence  every  worthy  instrumentality  which  helps  unite  us 
must  be  part  of  our  school  curriculum.  The  sacred  tongue,  the  language  of 
prophet  and  teacher,  is  the  only  language  common  to  our  brethren  all  over 
the  world  and  uniting  the  most  far-off  recorded  past  through  the  ages  with 
I tour  own  day.  The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  its  various  forms  has 
I !always  been  and  still  is  today  a religious  road  to  Jewish  spiritual  brotherhood, 
־rhe  Hebrew  of  the  Prayerbook,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  must  become  a 
favorite  theme  in  our  education.  It  is  the  classic  and  the  eternal  vehicle  of  our 
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false  to  the  deepest  traditions  and  values  of  the  Jewish  heritage. 

What  are  these  traditions  .י  What  are  these  values?  And  what  are  some  of 
their  implications  for  us  today? 

Judaism  gave  to  the  world  the  concept  of  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  All  men  are  equal  in  that  they  are  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
"One  law  and  one  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  with  you”  (Numbers  15:16).  Respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all 
men  is  each  man’s  duty  to  God.  We  Jews  are  challenged  by  our  religion  to 
support  the  basic  human  rights  of  every  one:  "What  is  hateful  unto  thee,  do 
not  do  unto  thy  neighbor”  (Talmud  Shabbos  8).  As  Jews  and  as  Americans, 
dedicated  to  the  democratic  tradition,  we  are  impelled  to  join  with  our  fellows 
in  overcoming  bigotry  and  prejudice,  in  seeking  through  education  and  legisla- 
tion  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  segregation  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  in  demanding  for  ourselves  and  for  all  other  Americans 
equality  of  opportunity  in  work,  home,  health  and  education. 

Judaism  teaches  that  each  man  has  a right  to  express  or  keep  private  the 
dictates  of  his  soul,  for  the  soul  is  the  divine  element  in  man  and  cannot  be 
interfered  with  by  other  men  or  governments  of  men.  "The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  light  of  the  Lord”  (Proverbs  20:27).  The  Talmud  teaches  that  where 
honest  differences  prevail  and  agreements  are  difficult:  "These  and  those  are 
the  words  of  the  living  God.”  It  was  that  "flaming  fire  within”  (Jeremiah 
25:9)  that  impelled  the  prophet  to  speak  out  even  at  grave  personal  risk.  These 
rights  of  conscience  were  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

We  view  with  deep  concern  the  growing  attack  upon  these  principles  in 
American  life  today.  Judaism  is  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  tyranny 
whether  it  be  totalitarian  tyranny  manipulated  from  abroad,  or  a domestic 
tyranny  foisted  on  the  American  people  in  the  name  of  anti-communism.  We 
believe  that  subversion  and  espionage  can  and  must  be  effectively  opposed 
without  destroying  the  tradition  of  individual  freedom  on  which  democracy 
is  based.  We  have  faith  in  freedom  and  in  democracy.  We  believe  that  the 
religious  ideals  of  justice  and  security  for  all  men  can  be  fulfilled  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  security,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  fearful  con- 
formity  and  suspicion.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  join  with  all  freedom-loving 
forces  in  our  community  and  nation  to  reverse  the  alarming  trend  toward  *׳^ 
suspicion,  recrimination,  fear,  and  the  equation  of  dissent  with  disloyalty.  We 
pledge  our  unremitting  vigilance  to  the  end  that  neither  Communist  intrigue 
nor  reckless  demagoguery  shall  be  allowed  to  corrode  the  fundamental  liberties 
which  have  their  origin  in  religious  ideals. 

Judaism  has  always  emphasized  that  our  ethical  ideals  must  also  be  applied 
to  the  economic  processes  of  society.  Our  society  must  be  judged  by  the  extent 
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THE  SYNAGOGUE  AND 
SOCIAL  ACTION 


We  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  Jewish  religious  tradition  which  conceives  of  its 
ultimate  goal  as  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  G^ 
whom  we  serve  is  a God  of  righteousness  who  would  have  us  be  holy  as  He 
is  holy.  The  Torah  which  we  cherish  is  a guide  for  spiritual  living  concerned 
with  every  aspect  of  human  experience.  The  prophets  of  Israel,  dedicated  to 
God  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  bade  us  pursue  justice,  seek  peace, 
and  establish  brotherhood  among  all  of  God’s  creatures. 

Judaism  offers  no  easy  escape  from  the  problems  of  life.  It  rejects  the 
device  of  passing  all  responsibility  for  social  problems  to  God.  In  our  tradi- 
tion,  man  is  called  the  co-worker  or  partner  of  God  in  the  creation  of  a bett^cr 
world.  Judaism  insists  that  we  must  apply  constantly  the  sharp  ethical  insights 
of  the  prophets  to  the  specific  social  problems  of  our  generation,  as  well  as  to 

the  personal  and  individual  problems  of  our  lives.  •1  1 c 

It  is  in  loyalty  to  this  heritage,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  our  ideal  o 
righteousness,  that  Reform  Judaism  has  developed  a program  of  social  action 
which  relates  the  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  our  faith  to  the  probletns  o 
our  communities,  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world,  and  which  strives  for  a 
society  guided  by  the  principles  of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  This  program  is 
conducted  through  the  Commission  on  Social  Action,  a joint  instrumentality 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods,  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  Commission  is,  through  programs  of  social  study 
and  social  action  in  each  Reform  synagogue,  to  activate  the  ideals  of  Judaism 
in  the  lives  of  our  congregants.  Such  programs  must  be  integral  and  essential 
aspects  of  synagogue  activity.  A synagogue  which  isolates  itself  from  the  un  a 
mental  issues  of  social  justice  confronting  the  commumty  and  the  nation  is 
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than  a thousand  propaganda  broadcasts  over  a thousand  Voices  of  America. 

In  the  same  way,  resolute  action  by  the  American  people  to  cleanse  our  nations 
of  the  poison  of  fear  and  suspicion  would  immeasurably  strengthen  us  in  the 
continuing  ideological  struggle  against  communism.  We  must  constantly  prove — y/ 
that  democracy^works.  Thus,  the  propaganda  bombardments  of  world  commu- 
"nisnTwIIl  berevealed  as  a collection  of  false  and  cynical  slogans,  and  democracy 
will  be  welcomed  in  places  where  its  blessings  will  lift  hearts  and  hopes  and 
point  the  way  to  a more  promising  future.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  this 
momentous  task. 

Jewish  religious  bodies — and  certainly  Reform  synagogues — have  a deep 
responsibility  to  seek  to  strengthen  democracy  and  the  ideals  of  justice  by 
translating  our  faith  into  concrete  social  action.  Such  Jewish  ideals  as  reverence 
for  individual  freedom,  love  of  peace,  concern  for  the  weak,  e<^uitable  rela- 
tionships  between  employer  and  employee,  regard  for  the  stranger,  and  many 
others  are  strikingly  relevant  to  the  current  world  scene.  We  urge  establishment 
of  a standing  committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
membership  on  the  application  of  these  ideals  to  contemporary  social  issues  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  program  of  every  synagogue.  Such  committees 
will  enable  us  to  orient  our  individual  lives  and  help  shape  our  society  by  the 
ethical  imperatives  of  our  faith. 

Through  an  intelligent  program  of  social  justice  in  the  .synagogue,  we 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  confession  and  commitment,  between  word 
and  deed  and  thus  bring  a sense  of  greater  reality  to  our  faith.  We  as  Jews 
fulfill  ourselves  by  working  for  the  establishment  of  justice  and  peace  which 
are  fundamental  to  Judaism  as  they  are  to  democracy.  In  the  words  of  our 
prayerbook;  "O  may  all  created  in  Thine  image  recognize  that  they  are  brethren, 
so  that,  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  fellowship,  they  may  be  forever  united  before 
Thee.  Then  shall  Thy  kingdom  be  established  on  earth  and  the  word  of  Thine 
ancient  seer  be  fulfilled:  The  Lord  will  reign  forever  and  ever.” 
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j to  which  men  are  enabled  to  achieve,  through  their  work,  a decent  standard 
/ of  living,  and  1tö~prövide  for  themselves  and  their  families  ^hF  fullest  ^ssiBle 
I protection  of  their  mental  and  physical  health.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the 

\ achievement  of  this  ideal  not  only  on  the  national  and  world  scenes,  but  most 

— particularly  in  the  conduct  of  our  individual  business  and  professional  lives. 

Another  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  Jewish  religious  teachings  is  the  vision 
given  us  by  the  prophets  of  a Messianic  Age  of  peace,  the  time  when  nations 
A shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

'>  Motivated  by  our  belief  in  world  brotherhood,  the  Jewish  community  hjis 

supported  enthusiastically  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  available  instru■ 
■ ~menTatity  fui  th־e  ßfä^ual  accomplishment  of  world  peace.  We  have  rejoiced 
in  its  constructive  achievements  in  the  improvement  of  health  standards  in 
V‘  \ many  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  control  of  narcotics  traffic,  in  child  welfare, 

\ in  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations,  in  the  UN’s  prophetic 
\ declarations  on  Human  Rights,  Genocide,  and  similar  world  problems.  We 
\ have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress  recorded  within  the 
^ouncils  of  the  United  Nations  in  easing  international  tensions.  Yet  we  have 
remained  hopeful  that  our  country,  committed  firmly  to  international  coop- 
erative  action  and  backed  strongly  by  our  citizenry,  could  continue  to  exercise 
. ^ leadership  in  the  UN  in  the  direction  of  world  peace. 

\1.  V ' / jT  ן But  we  see  powerful,  organized  forces  in  America  striving  to  weaken  the 
1 Ü 1 UN  and  its  agencies,  pressing  even  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  our  country 

from  the  United  Nations.  We  see  a movement  to  prohibit  teaching  in  our 
schools  about  the  UN  and  its  activities.  We  see  isolationist  groups  attempting 
to  sabotage  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  We  see  these  tendencies  and  we  are  deeply  disturbed.  We  pledge 
I ourselves  to  the  task  of  strengthening  international  cooperation  for  peace. 

We  must  be  constantly  aware  that  the  fundamental  contest  between 
democracy  and  tyranny  is  a struggle  for  the  loyalties  and  minds  of  men. 
Armaments,  however  necessary  and  however  awesome,  cannot  win  this  all- 
important  contest.  We  can  win  ultimately  only  by  demonstrating  constantly 
and  conclusively  that  democracy  is  dynamic,  that  it  spurns  colonialism  and 
^ racism,  that  it  can  and  will  address  itself  to  the  continuing  problem  of  world 
poverty,  that  it  offers  a way  for  people  to  solve  their  crushing  problems  and 
still  be  free. 

We  can  win  this  contest  only  by  affirmative  deeds.  A Marshall  Plan,  a 
Point  4 Program  of  technical  assistance.  President  Eisenhower’s  plan  for  an 
international  atomic  pool  for  peaceful  pursuits,  achievements  of  a more  humane 
U.S.  immigration  policy  than  the  one  we  now  have,  can  be  mightier  weapons 
in  this  contest  than  a thousand  H-Bombs.  A decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  outlawing  segregation  in  American  public  schools,  speaks  more  Icidly 
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We  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  Jewish  religious  tradition  which  con- 
ceives  of  its  ultimate  goal  as  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  God  whom  we  serve  is  a God  of  righteous^ss  who  wo ^d 
be  holy  as  He  is  holy.  The  Torah  which  we  cherish  is  a guide  for  spiritual 
living  concerned  with  every  aspect  of  human  experience.  The  prophets  o 
Israel,  dedicated  to  God  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  bade  us  pursue 
Justice,  seek  peace,  and  establish  brotherhood  among  all  of  God  s creatures. 

Judaism  offers  no  easy  escape  from  the  problems  of  life.  It  rejects 
the  device  of  passing  all  responsibility  for  social  problems  to  God.  In  our 
tradition,  man  is  called  the  co-worker  or  partner  of  God  in  the  cr eat i^  of 
a better  world.  Judaism  insists  that  we  must  apply  constantly  the  sharp 
ethical  insights  of  the  prophets  to  the  specific  social  problems  of  our 
generation,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  and  individual  problems  of  our  lives. 

It  is  in  loyalty  to  this  heritage,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  0\1r  ideal 
of  righteousness,  that  Reform  Judaism  has  developed  a program  of  social 
action  which  relates  the  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  our  faith  to 
the  problems  of  our  communities,  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world,  and  which 
strives  for  a society  guided  by  the  principles  of  divine  ^“d  mercy. 

This  program  is  conducted  through  the  Commission  on  Social  Action,  a Joint 
instrumentality  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods, 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth.  The  primary  objective  cf  this  Commission  is,  through 
of  social  study  and  social  action  in  each  Reform  synagogue,  to  activate  the 
ideals  of  Judaism  in  the  lives  of  our  congregants.  Such  programs  must  be 
integral  and  essential  aspects  of  synagogue  activity.  A synagogue  which 
isolates  itself  from  the  fundamental  issues  of  social  Justice  conironting 
the  community  and  the  nation  is  false  to  the  deepest  traditions  and  values 

of  the  Jewish  heritage. 

What  are  these  traditions?  What  are  these  values?  And  what  are  some 
of  their  implications  for  us  today? 

Judaism  gave  to  the  world  the  concept  of  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of 
the  individual.  All  men  are  equal  in  that  they  are  created  in  the  of 

God.  ׳'One  law  and  one  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  with  you."  (Numbers  15:16)  Respect  for  the  civil  ri^^  of 
all  men  is  each  man's  duty  to  God.  We  Jews  are  challenged  by  our  religion 
to  support  the  basic  human  rights  of  every  one:  ׳What  is  hateful  unto  thee, 
do  not  do  unto  thy  neighbor"  (Talmud  Shabbos  8).  As  Jews  and  as  Mericans, 
dedicated  to  the  democratic  tradition,  we  are  impelled  to  Join  with  our  lei- 
lows  in  overcoming  bigotry  and  prejudice,  in  seeking  through  education  Md 
legislation  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  segregation  because  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  in  demanding  for  ourselves  and  for  ^ 
other  Americans  equality  of  opportunity  in  work,  home,  health  and  education. 
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Judaism  teaches  that  each  man  has  a right  to  express  or  keep  private 
the  dictates  of  his  soul,  for  the  soul  is  the  divine  element  in  man  and 
cannot  he  interfered  with  by  other  men  or  governments  of  men.  ”The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  light  of  the  Lord"  (Proverbs  20:27).  The  Talmud  teaches 
that  where  honest  differences  prevail  and  agreements  are  difficult:  "These 
and  those  are  the  words  of  the  living  God."  It  was  that  flaming  fire 
v^hin"  (Jeremiah  25:9)  that  impelled  the  prophet  to  speak  out  even  at 
grave  personal  risk.  These  rights  of  conscience  were  enshrined  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  constitutional  system. 

We  view  with  deep  concern  the  growing  attack  upon  these  principles  in 
American  life  today.  Judaism  is  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  tyranny 
whether  it  be  totalitarian  tyranny  manipulated  from  abroad,  or  a domestic 
tyranny  foisted  on  the  American  people  in  the  name  of  anti-communism.  We 
believe  that  subversion  and  espionage  can  and  must  be  effectively  opposed 
without  destroying  the  tradition  of  individual  freedom  on  which  democracy 
is  based.  We  have  faith  in  freedom  and  in  democracy.  We  believe  that  the 
religious  ideals  of  justice  and  security  for  all  men  can  be  fulfilled  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  security,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  fearful 
conformity  and  suspicion.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  join  with  all  freedom- 
loving  forces  in  our  community  and  nation  to  reverse  the  alarming  trend 
toward  suspicion,  recrimination,  fear,  and  the  equation  of  dissent  with 
disloyalty.  We  pledge  our  unremitting  vigilance  to  the  end  that  neither 
communist  intrigue  nor  reckless  demagoguery  shall  be  allowed  to  corrode 
the  fundamental  liberties  which  have  their  origin  in  religious  ideals. 

Judaism  has  always  emphasized  that  our  ethical  ideals  must  also  be 
applied  to  the  economic  processes  of  society.  Our  society  must  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  men  are  enabled  to  achieve,  through  their  work,  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  fullest  possible  protection  of  their  mental  and  physical  health.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  this  ideal  not  only  on  the  national 
and  world  scenes,  but  most  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  our  individual 
business  and  professional  lives. 

Another  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  Jewish  religious  teachings  is  the 
vision  given  us  by  the  prophets  of  a Messianic  Age  of  peace,  the  time 
when  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks.  Motivated  by  our  belief  in  world  brotherhood,  the  Jewish 
community  has  supported  enthusiastically  the  United  Nations  as  the  best 
available  instrumentality  for  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  world  peace. 

We  have  rejoiced  in  its  constructive  achievements  in  the  improvement  of 
health  standards  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  control  of  narcotics 
traffic,  in  child  welfare,  in  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions,  in  the  UN's  prophetic  declarations  on  Human  Rights,  Genocide,  and 
similar  world  problems.  We  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
progress  recorded  within  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  in  easing  in- 
ternational  tensions.  Yet  we  have  remained  hopeful  that  our  country,  com- 
mitted  firmly  to  international  cooperative  action  and  backed  strongly  by 
our  citizenry,  could  continue  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  UN  in  the 
direction  of  world  peace. 

But  we  see  powerful,  organized  forces  in  America  striving  to  weaken 
the  UN  and  its  agencies,  pressing  even  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  our 
country  from  the  United  Nations.  We  see  a movement  to  prohibit  teaching 
in  our  schools  about  the  UN  and  its  activities.  We  see  isolationist  groups 
attempting  to  sabotage  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  We  see  these  tendencies  and  we  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed,  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  task  of  strengthening  international 
cooperation  for  peace. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  A JUST  PEACE 


A STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 
ADOPTED  BY  43rcl  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 
IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  FEBRUARY  14,  1955 
UPON  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  ACTION 


The  quest  for  peace  has  been  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  char- 

acter  of  Judaism.  Our  prayers  and  hopes  have 

directed  toward  the  achievement  of  peace  for  all  humanity. 

At  a time  when  war  was  the  normal  relationship  among  the  na- 
tions  of  the  world,  the  prophets  proclaimed  the  ^^ion  of 
universal  peace.  From  its  earliest  beginnlngo,  Judaism  has 
nraised  the  peacemaker,  condemned  the  war-monger.  Indeed, 
thfearir^abbls  forbade  Je«s  to  traffic  in  the  id־trume״ta 
of  war.  The  majestic  dream  of  a time  when  nation  shall  not 
llft  Sp  a«o?d  Igalnst  nation,  neither  shall  they  Ifrn  «ar 
any  more,  has  been  an  essential  element  of  Judaism  s heritage 
to  all  mankind. 

As  hf^irs  of  the  great  religious  tradition  which  conceives  of 
fts\\tLfte10af  al  the  eftabllshment  of  the  Klnsdom  of  God 
on  earth,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  goal  of 
peace.  We  confront  the  modern  threats  to  peace,  symbolized 

by  the  awesome  power  of  thermo-nuclear  weapons,  with  deep 

anxiety  and  concern  but  with  undimmed  faith  in  the  even 
mightier  power  of  God  and  man. 

Only  when  there  is  a universal  will  for  peace,  can  peace  be 
achieved.  In  a world  divided  into  two  mutually  hostile 
spheres,  tensions  inevitably  develop,  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  of  international  relations.  We  recognize  that 
aggressive  Communism  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  di- 
vision  and  for  many  of  the  tensions  threatening  world  peace. 

That  Communist  imperialism  is  the  chief  threat  to  world  peace 
does  not,  however,  absolve  the  U.  S.  from  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility  of  constantly  examining  our  own  policies  and  conduct 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not,  in  discouragement  and  frustration, 
weaken  in  our  determination  to  build  a peaceful  world.  As 
Americans  and  as  Jews,  drawing  upon  our  religious  experience 
and  insights,  we  must  urge  our  nation  to  intensify  its  positive 
efforts  and  to  repudiate  certain  tendencies  which  in  themselves 
constitute  impediments  to  the  achievement  of  world  peace. 

Accordingly,  we  urge 

1.  That  the  United  Nations  be  made  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  word  the  cornerstone  of  U.  S.  foreign 

little  doubt  that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  weakened  by  a tendency  to  by-pass  it,  or 
to  fail  to  make  full  use  of  its  machinery  in  crucial  matters. 
Our  task  must  be  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  We  be- 
lleve  that  such  strengthening  requires  the  United  Nations  to 
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become  truly  a world  organization  which  it  cannot  be  until 
it  becomes  a council  of  all  nations.  We  darken  the  hope  of 
world  peace  when  we  neglect  the  United  Nations,  disparage 
its  values,  and  especially  when  we  give  vent  to  irrespon- 
sible  threats  to  withdraw  from  this  assembly  of  nations. 

2.  That  the  United  States  not  yield  to  despair  in  the 
search  for  universal  peace.  We  must  not  fail  to  pursue 
every  path,  to  consider  open-mindedly  every  proposal,  that 
might  lead  in  the  direction  of  easing  world  tension.  V/e 
take  pride  in  U.  S.  sponsorship  of  the  uniquely  generous 
Baruch  Plan  for  control  of  atomic  armaments.  But  we  are 
aware  that  this  Plan  has  been  dead  for  years.  We  warmly 
commend  President  Eisenhower  for  his  imaginative  proposal 
for  an  atomic  pool  for  peace-time  purposes,  and  for  our 
country's  contribution  of  fissionable  materials  for  peace- 
ful  uses.  The  United  States  should  similarly  seize  the  ini- 
tlative  in  the  quest  for  universal  disarmament.  Until  a work- 
able,  realistic  program  of  world  disarmament  is  in  force,  how- 
ever,  the  United  States  must  continue,  in  concert  with  other 
free  nations,  to  maintain  its  military  strength.  Including  its 
atomic  stock-piles.  It  is  an  ironic  truth  that  these  stock- 
piles  may  be  the  most  effective  present  deterrent  to  a world 

war . 

3.  That  consideration  of  a preventive  war  as  a possible 
instrument  of  American  policy  be  rejected  as  immoral  and  a 
blasphemy  both  of  religion  and  of  democracy.  We  heartily  com- 
mend  President  Elsenhower  for  repeatedly  repudiating  such  an 
alternative,  and  for  courageously  urging  patience  and  maturity 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  but  we  are  disturbed  by  the  continued 
prevalence  in  places  of  high  authority  of  a state  of  mind  which 
seems  to  regard  a preventive  war  as  a solution  to  our  difflcui- 
ties.  Religious  groups  especially  have  a profound  obligation 

to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  conviction  that  the  achieve■ 
ment  of  peace  is  man's  greatest  challenge  in  our  time. 

4.  That  the  fundamental  contest  between  democracy  and 
tyranny  be  recognized  as  a long-range  struggle,  which  may  con- 
tinue  for  generations,  and  which  will  be  won  ultimately  not  by 
armaments  but  in  the  loyalties  and  minds  of  men.  We  can  win 
this  contest  only  by  demonstrating  constantly  and  conclusive- 
ly  that  democracy  is  dynamic,  that  it  spurns  colonialism  and 
racism,  that  it  can  and  will  address  itself  to  the  crushing 
problems  of  world  poverty.  In  this  connection,  we  welcome  -he 
achievements  of  the  Point  Four  and  U.  N.  Technical  Assistance 
programs  and  urge  that  they  be  greatly  expanded.  We  urge  the 
speediest  possible  implementation  of  Pi’esident  Eisenhower  s 
plan  for  peace-time  use  of  atomic  energy  through  an  inter- 
national  pool . 


5.  That  the  processes  of  free  discussion  in  the  United 
States  be  revitalized.  Too  many  Americans,  distressed  by  the 
painful  complexities  of  international  affairs,  have  left 
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thinking  on  these  questions  to  their  leaders.  We  are  also 
disturbed  by  the  tendency  to  stifle  free  discussion  and 
healthy  controversy  by  resort  to  loose  charges  and  pressure 
toward  conformity.  The  result  of  these  tendencies  is  that 
the  very  processes  of  International  diplomacy,  negotiation, 
and  compromise  have  been  held  up  to  contempt;  honest  crit- 
icism  of  existing  policies  and  even  advocacy  of  co-existence 
have  frequently  been  equated  with  pro -Communism. • These  are 
among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  weakening  of  U.  S. 
prestige  throughout  the  world  and  to  the  grave  impairment 
of  morale  in  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  service,  thus  Increasing 
the  difficulties  of  achieving  a genuine  peace. 

To  revitalize  public  discussion  and  debate  of  crucial  inter- 
national  Issues,  we  urge  the  convening  of  an  international 
conference  of  religious,  educational,  scientific,  and  civic 
leaders  from  all  nations  to  discuss  the  threats  to  peace 
and  to  consider  ways  of  strengthening  the  fabric  of  universal 
harmony . 

6.  That  religious  bodies  of  all  denominations  intensify 
their'  efforts  to  instill  in  the  hearts  of  man  a renewed  dedlca- 
tion  to  peace.  Only  the  ringing  cry  of  faith  can  cross  the 
barriers  and  curtains  now  separating  man  from  man.  The  voice 
of  religion,  the  message  of  salvation  through  righteousness 
and  justice,  must  be  heard  above  the  clatter  of  the  weapons 
of  war.  Re-affirming  our  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  all  humanity,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  join  with  all  men 
of  conscience  in  seeking  a way  to  achieve  mankind's  opportun- 
ity  for  redemption;  a world  at  peace. 


STATEMENT  ON 

JUDAISM  AND  INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM 


A STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 
ADOPTED  BY  U3RD  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 
IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  FEBRUARY  15,  1955 
UPON  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  ACTION 


Judaism  teaches  that  liberty  stems  Inalienably  from  God,  and  that  the  soul 
Is  the  divine  element  In  man  which  should  not  be  Interfered  with  by  other  men 
or  governments  of  men.  Deep  respect  for  the  right  of  conscience  Inheres  In 
Jewish  reverence  for  the  human  personality.  The  right  to  ej^ress  or  keep  ' 
vate  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  to  give  utterance  to  honest  differences 
among  men.  Is  part  of  the  Jewish  tradition:  ״These  and  those  are  the  words  of 
the  Living  God."  In  the  conviction  that  these  principles  of  Judaism  are  equally 
relevant  to  the  contemporary  scene,  and  because  we  believe  that  the  pre^rvatlon 
of  democracy  everywhere  rests  In  large  part  upon  preservation  of  the  principles 
of  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew^ Congregations, 
at  this  Biennial  Assembly,  hereby  declares  these  basic  principles; 


The  most  significant  trend  In  the  area  of  civil  liberties  Is  the  steady 
encroachment  upon  our  freedoms  by  certain  elements  In  government.  The 
mate  and  necessary  requirements  of  protecting  ourselves  from  communist  infUtra- 
tlon  and  espionage  have  been  grossly  exploited  by  some  to  Justify  certain  gov- 
ernmental  procedures  which  corrode  freedom  of  speech  and  of  conscience  J^<^er 
the  claim  that  these  must  yield  to  the  larger  security  of  the  nation.  The  need 
for  a calm,  steady,  and  positive  program  to  insure  the  triumph  of  democracy  over 
communism  has  given  way  to  a pathological  fear  of  communism  which  inhibits  the 
thinking  of  some  political  leaders  and  colors  the  Judgment  of  many  citizens.  We 
oppose  any  effort,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  would  make  criminal  the  ex- 
pression  of  opinion,  no  matter  how  controversial.  We  must  not  hark  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  which  the  people  repudiated  I50  years  ago. 
The  anomaly  of  the  concept  that  the  State  can  preserve  its  security  whUe  it 
weakens  individual  freedom  seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  us.  Seven  centuries  of 
travail,  blood,  and  sacrifice,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  hang 
in  the  balance. 


We  have  tended  to  proscribe  every  person  and  organization  at  any  time  pro- 
Soviet,  Including  many  of  the  most  effective  present  opponents  of  communism, 
and  regardless  of  whether  former  attitudes  now  condemned  were  at  the  time  con- 
sistent  with  our  national  policy.  Those  loyalty- security  procedures  which  deny 
confrontation  and  thus  encourage  false  witness;  the  type  of  Congression^  in- 
vestigatlon  which  in  contravention  of  constitutional  liberties  tries  individuals 
for  their  beliefs;  the  public  condemnation  by  the  Attorney  General  of  organlza- 
tions  without  previous  hearing;  these  must  not  become  accepted  techniques  of 
government. 

We  deny  the  validity  of  the  proposition  that  our  government  can  make  Itself 
more  secure  by  denying  Justice  to  any  man.  Absolute  security  f’or  the  ^ate  is 
possible  of  achievement  only  in  a totalitarian  regime  and  is  unattainable  in  a 
democracy.  There  can  be  no  freedom  without  some  measure  of  risk.  In  the  cur- 
rent  demand  for  absolute  security,  we  must  not  utilize  the  totalitarian  *practices 
of  the  enemies  of  democracy,  thus  destroying  the  human  and  spiritual  values  which 
are  the  mark  of  civilized  men. 
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srr^rthf  ״sr?־“«  rK  t־־־1 ? ־ r־r:h־%«:e:«r 
Vf11״.foT1-.r.z  :zz  z z ^V1ra^1br/orr/-i־״t״u?r״r״f ' 

r־:fiV?1\־\^a:־rr«  .«y  !־ar״  tbe  spiritual  value־ 

of  dissent  and  non-conformity. 

״it־״  tbe 

rr־rt־nr1״־־״ra?״r־°־-i«־־־!  a־a  have  :tad ־ ־ugs־־ti־־־  for  curbing  their 
excesses, 

״e  p״te־t  - ibr־־P־h־ibl־^u־־  oi 

: ״ ™1״ ? "־"נtuen־  with  respect  to  their  opinio־־  and  political  associa- 
tions. 

a. 4 4-  -I- 4 nmol  nT-i v11  pces  and  immunities  without  regard 

Ve  would  defend  all  P iv־  eu!™  In^r  view,  the  preserve- 

to  the  guilt  or  innocence  Of  those  f°J^°XcTToJ\ZZf  lik  than  any 

tion  of  these  rights  is  8”®  ® derive  from  curtailment  or  suspension 

benefit  our  law  enforcement  agencies  can  aeri 

of  these  rights. 

״e  ahhor  the  test  ״f *י  ®P^/^J.^ÄtThe  ":Slfau^röf 
TlllZZZZZZZnZZ^Z  cZZZZ  to  ־ave ־?־ ־ptanc־  b,  us  in  any 
form. 

4.1_  4 4.« 0-0 4 ר+ ^ on  nf  the  Civil  Rights  Section  in  the  Department  of 

Justi״:  ^^Lt8־ 1 ;־:־i1־f  IVlTZiZol 

0f^rernm־yf,ur1r4er?an־־  to  the  prosecution  of  subversive  offenses. 

There  are  heartening  signs  /®״®f י:״?™®^ ־  TZZlVZZZZZ, 

current  assaults  on  fundamental  . J®*  ^״ythrworld,  Ls  not  yet 

which  has  impaired  our  county  °o?’׳M^lf^lb־rtl־s  is  eternal  vlgaance.  Liberty 
abated.  We  know  that  the  price  of  civil  liberties  15  e . 

cannot  be  stored  away,  even  for  a day. 

Therefore: 

1 ״e  re-afflrm  the  recommendation,  adopted  at  our  U2nd  Biennl״ 

■ Ass־*^,  Sat  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  «q^sted 

tnppolrt  a Commission  of  outstanding  citizens  representative 
Z ?he  bfoa^est  possible  cross-section 

atudv  the  best  ways  of  protecting  our  nation  from  totalitarian 
dangers  without  subverting  our  traditional  American  freedoms. 

2.  We  urge  the  Rabbis  and  leaders  of  our  ff ״ 

forthrightly  in  the  struggle  to  safeguard  civil  1 
and  to%eak  out  with  dignity  and  with  courage  -o* 
preservation.  The  Jewish  ethic  supports,  ‘ 

spiritual  source  of,  these  liberties.  As  ^^^achers  »nd^ä-^ 
herents  of  Judaism,  we  are,  by  our  religious  faith,  commit 
ted  to  defend  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 
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3.  We  urge  the  appointment  of  congregational  Social  Action 
Committees  to  study  the  application  of  ethical  principles 
to  the  problems  of  civil  liberties,  and  to  consider  ways 
of  resisting  all  efforts  to  enjoin  upon  us  conformity  of 
thought  or  speech. 

Ij■,  We  urge  our  national  Commission  on  Social  Action  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  groups  which  share  our  concern  for 
the  maintenance  of  American  liberties.  Our  political  and 
religious  faiths  are  both  bound  up  with  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties;  as  Americans  and  as  Jews  we  must  coop- 
erate  with  those  who  would  defend  them. 


In  "hnwnwnnfc♦’  far  •*tsmiwiry  24!  1955  (p»30)  • dnncrlr^lMi  nf 
th•  ear««r  of  Mm«  Clam  Bootl1n*i>ue•  appmarmf  In  vihlnh  a saetian  in 
dnmtiki  to  qunntionf  **Vrhy  did  8^*•  bneofw  8 CnthoXin^**  Th• 
writer  d«el  .r«8  that,  •mtt  thovtih  it  »•f  not  ham  bmn  th•  ultifnat• 
eauft«,  th•  trafic  d««th  of  h«r  daughter,  'nn  Clar•,  in  an  automobil• 
accident  on  Jamiary  11,  1944  •aa  **•  groat  f?»«tor••  ״Th•  death  mifhad 
th#  nor•  hear  Ilf  boeaua•  ah•  had  •s't,  truth  to  t•!!,  hoar  an  attentive 
nether•  A•  e •lot•  friend  pVL%  its  ':^lie  eaa  hard•  He  waa  like  srye* 
tal•  י he  %raa  Interented  only  in  !rettinf  ahead•  T en  8he  ehanced•"* 
״In  th•  nidat  ol  her  »orrct-dng  rcCLection«,  a v׳e31*hnoen  Catho* 
lie  naaied  I'ulton  d*  « teen  called  her  office,  sad  naked  her  to  (ilnner• 
he  had  a Imneh,  !e  aaid,  that  ahe  night  like  to  talk  a bit•  it  was 
she  who  brou«1ht  up  the  subject  of  religion•  hiahop  •^hoen,  then  a 
aonaign^^r,  asked  her  into  his  stukSy•  He  told  tmr  that  %»e  %^ld  be- 
fin  with  a tenHslnuta  di9c\*anion  •f  the  eirlatence  of  Oed•  •T«»u  »ay 
n-it  intenrupt  «•,*  he  •aid,  *but  after  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  you 
may  queation  ne  for  an  hour•* 

the  end  of  three  nlnutea,  the  bishop  reRtewbers,  l׳rs•  Luce  j 
Jumped  from  her  chair  and  waved  her  finger  under  hie  noee•  *If  üod 
is  toed,*  ahe  cried,  *wtiy  did  He  take  my  daughterV* 

•׳In  irder*,  the  blehop  answered,  *that  you  might  discover  I 
Uod*a  truth•  In  oner  that  you  *night  be  here  tonight,  and  to  stert 
OB  the  road  ta  wiadom  and  paaca•  /«rn*•  death  wee  the  f.'uretase  !rice  , 
for  your  eeul• ״ ״* 

^viare  h^^the  Luee  started  instriictions  that  night  in  the  Homan 
i^athallc  faith•  .»he  •aue  back  to  the  biahep*a  atudy  two  or  three 
tiaee  e week•  The  Inetruction  lasted  ein  nienthe•  * ^ly  tk>s•  who 
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wmlli  1»  d«r>rn#•»,  *tit•  Miliop  h«r,*«v«r  b—  th• 

i'TB.  Lu«•,  u»lik•  naiiT  p«r»o•!  iih•  ״«!•t  !״•llflo«’»»  did  not 
rotir•  fro■  tbo  world,  tut  hor  Cothollclo®  oo«m  to  hawo  g;lw״  hor 
•o  kind  of  politlooi  »»d  •oelol  ooti>1>4  wind.״  Hew  •< 1 •ג•  norlcen 
«tb«no4Mlor  to  Italy,  end  it  to  told  thet  ״:toliiin  coroXljrlonloto 
often  hawo  trouble  in  fnthoianc  the  welUpringo  of  hrr  faith״ , oe 
etron«  18  her  de*  ire  *^to  tranelete  religion  Into  ter«»  of  pelleieel 
«.relity• 1 ״ well-iiiiowii  •h  w»  e high  prelate  evwerlni;  in  e 

corner  while  luce  1•  lectiuring  hl«  ^th  ?»elnted  finger.  ״Put 
I•»  e Catholic,  too״,  •xclalna  thla  blglieet  •eclealaatleel  dignatory. 

Bishop  haen*»  rccaarü  that  the  audden  death  of  Luce״» 

deughter  wae״the  purcraae  . rice״  for  her  aeul  releea  «any  <!ueetio«a• 

It  la  true  that  through  c^rinf  •»any  per  »ana  o&m  faee  to  faee  with 
reality!  they  «ein  intellectual  aad  *plrltuel  laanarlt/  throueh  the 
eh^ck  of  bereavouent  • A world  of  waluea  hitl^ert  cloned  to  then  la 
unlocked,  and  they  eee  life  ״«mb  apeeie  aetamltatls^ ״ ,״’Ander  the 
as  eet  of  eternity.״  ?any  of  the  fin  »t  Unef actione  to  •duc»ll«n, 
aedicir^,  piiilonthroplc  cauee*  <i«d  relinion  i.»ve  resulted  iron  the 
oeeerlal  gift•  of  the  wc^iimero.  l^t  the  cueatlon  !»*latently  e«ו•rse•ו^ 
ahould  the  death  of  a ctilXd  be  rtiarded  e®  the  ♦purchase  .rlee*  In- 
p?ed  by  the  ^eity  for  the  aoqulaltlon  of  fofwai  reiigian  hj  aother* 
5{uch  en  approach  to  religioua  revel  *tion  la  not  «oneoraat 
with  Jevtiah  treditien.  lie  re&d  in  » s»el«  119*92*  ״tnle*«  Thy  10w 
had  lx?!en  «y  delight,  I nliould  heva  perlehed  in  ay  afiUctl»»•• 1 ׳• 
abblttie  writing*  we  read*  ״*e  *alt  owcetaned  tiie  eacriflaa*  #f 
eld,  8e  trlbulatlen  pnrliie»  the  devד«t  aonX• ״ ״T>1e  -urgeon  that 
liea  eeda  the  wound  know*  baot  hn׳  to  l.eal  It•"  "If  thou  deoirect 
life,  hepe  for  tribulation.״  In  Mdraeh,  roverbc.  jcaci,  10,  f.B4  b, 
vse  re^  the  touching  atory  whleb  klehard  C.  Trench  and  :.ebine  Ferine- 
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001114  hooo  tamhiomoö  into  •xqulalt•  po«■■. 

״<  OB  • :’•btvath  aftarBoa•  u,  the  »^1,״ 

.?^ip  ■^^pcr  do  ihe  laid  then  npon  tfc»  bed.  n14  ■•'P•«!  a 

roBlled'^th^iJir*»  i?  *־ » •״•י י ! י■' ^ ״«  ■r  B0n»7•  r.ho 

*״*י י ״י■׳ * •ה י ’^~יו  tfceH^lal«•  ^“*,״d  Si׳* 

^ 5 'ז»"״ ® 7 י •״  •»«>  •»Id.  ’»!•׳י■  vant  to 

י.1>*«יז״ייי» ׳י•" * ׳״ ״  Than  oha  r!« 
hla  to  rat>  BPd  ho  «to  xnd  «aid  the  M-ie  iolr.^a  Then  *nld 

??•f**?יס ז ^י• • ״••'  ff#  ra.alied,  י «ah  It.’  :'ha  * 

ti^viao  1,^1!L*1!!*L‘ י'® ״*  ^r•’  '׳«״« » •י ׳ •י‘״ ’ '‘'י♦.bi^ 

f- *»irtj  nov  Ko  Koe  c־׳v^so  KitOf  to  &5»V  foi•  it, 
hfCl  vro  rot, 5 ח- דt  tי  hl»  or  mt?• 0 ״V0fll4!  4־ 
rrCftivo^  5'JKBiotMn«  an  /* 


1־.״«.  « cp...tx «.«  ii  s  ״; ״ 

ל.״•  sjiTa  ; Ä c ״?d ״ ׳״:‘״־Ä;  L 


ji  ^  ־.•י-־׳ י י . — י-  ai'a•/  vitr־  vicivn, מ ס  ro  »®V ׳»•.׳ * ®י ת• 

rovt  f/Chj  ny יל ה  ■jjv  r-t)!-,•  ר t,y יד י  ^ohM  י *•la 

n«  hil  »fSh*  ’Jf.* 

I OC  nie  wiio  ^4וtl.a  to  hlnia  **^14  ¥0י1י  !t«t  *ov  t0  ■m«  ר!«» 

r !^  r t TB  a depoan  t:,  !te  ^onTr  Tr^T^t  ״oToll  -C 
^••Sf  ,***•,‘■*»■d  tookj  blofcod  tjf  tha  nana  of  tbe'iopd״:• 

tv  •»  1,  -I).  -o  ehf  co:.»jr»,-d  hl*  ard  ^vletcd  hlr  *IndT 

;׳»thlBc  vis  aeid  to  tha  fPlef-str’ciien  •amrlah  er  hy  her 
Uir.,«4  st>4  ’tM־t-hr-4-or  hvalariJ  that  t-0  death  .,f  thelr  ivo  charlahad 
ovnr  wa,  « ’pupehaeo  jrlca•  e.aetad  hr  tha  M^Uity  ,r  fcy  his  ,cclea- 
I.ft’cal  aroher״««.  Tj  le  eia׳,,  »r».  Uce,  ar  a *clora  friend׳  had 
•eld  (ahat  voold  a ׳*Irtsrt  acqualnt^nca,  pray,  heva  •aid,  tha  waa 
h«jro.  ״h«  Mao  cpya'al.  ־e,  ätk  Irtorested  only  tc  cottin;־ 

•hetd.’  Htt  tm«1  an  Jnnjcert  chiTd  h«  sacrificed  aa  «t •na  act  for 
tha  iophietlcfillvT,  calfishneaa  and  eoldneaa  cf  c psronfi  ra  »ra  to 
return  to  th•  cuet־«  of  the  .•»1cla.־t  paftona  ln  AcsaitlB־  that  la  coin 
redae,  ticB  •niy  hy  i־*«,lptlBr  ״ur  cUld׳:  ’n  « fUe  ״p  unc ״» ־  an- 
tltladi  *dablrla״,  ve  ot»  tha  ׳hoMileUo-CorthatlBter•  hurltn*  thalr 
children  tnto  the  fiery  fumacas  af  »*iech.  *gainat  auch  a.;vaearj- 
th*  leraalltea  repolutad,  and  tU  «tory  of  tha  ״.Jeadat  Tltahak«,  t»• 
"tindlng  af  Isaae«  ■arka  IB  apony-^ua  for■  tha  storyof  tha  tranaltloa 
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tr^  h״»״  t»  .nl״a  ..«rifle.,  *״׳et ״»1. ״ . ״-«  «>•  •f  • 

1«  «I  «rt.«•״!)!!•  a«eW«״t  ••  « of  ««lvatl־>n  for  «־oth*r 

person  p c1F*u  • 

Äabbi  ll«־«r  oaldJ  •!«ra«!  vlll  be  red•«־־««  by  fm 

t״ln«.  ^•iy,  througb  <ii1־tr«.s,  throu»h  pray.r,  throush  the  «.rtt. 
of  th•  tfa-ou*fc  ro^ont««.,  «>d  tbrouch  the  End."  (.״Idre.h 

!■•al״.,  ewl.  W.i 29 צ*•.  |«a-.4^.pb  9).  SufferiBC  of  u ruth  l«״dt 
..n••  hoart.  t-  u«l.  hat  ». ־ ״a  <־«t  utUUe  wfferl״־ . ״ 1 *״rj־־rl־tlc 
tor״..  I wuld  ״.t  b«»«  U i ־ ״■y  hcun.  to  ״w  to  a P««־.t.  ho«ed 
c׳.w»  ulth  iUWiisä  ' ’■>יי^ ^ •׳י*“ ‘ ״״•  Ueauco  you  had  to 

Make  « 1.a»u«at  of  001»«8»«  aoar  to  you.״  »or  CJ*  I l.lleve  thct 
Eiaho?  ->1.0•..  i1.te״de1i  to  u«■  tci«״.  of  tl־e  «artet -pi  ee  In  an  hovir 

of 

Many  •ocwiwsiia-ao  me«,  and  fc-<־«eo  '««*y  or.  lost  ooule סיי־ י 
n•«•  not  found  t.־.»־.iveu.  * f.«׳  daln  ir.t6t.ration  ;nd  et;,bllity 

by  »e«ne  of  p.yebiatrys  thraudh  , hil.111tfcro!.ic  ord  b^nanltarlan 

purault.  aiKi  .״etlvitleei  *“«*  ttruugyi  tji.  force  of  « re- 

lliieu.  Idoa.  But  .0  .•eU.!*.»  .»״)uld  fc«״.t  «•־.  d.«al*  of  the  dylnf 
i.«  order  to  -in  their  t.c;.nie.i  «iLölaac.  In  t״.lr  l«t  hours  to 
any  faith,  it  I»  a llf.tia»  ef  fcoed  4.«i0  which  i3  ai«Blfte»nt  and 
a fer«.i  twrnxda  J«״t  h.for•  f.  breathe  oar  Uet.  .*  »״at  find 
at־*»  inetr.  «.ntulltl.»  to  uin  the  ;.aruh,  *clf-lndcl^ent,  cruel, 
heottiee.  ״-  e<.«rtleM  -»  ״«d  . •״< « «<־•  «**f ״ * ז«1ג . «י ״<» 

f.itfc.  i.  It  J״«t  that  ■lillan.  it  y<״»׳t  »־" ׳ •*= * "״ 

battlefield  er  the  •,>ur«.w״e  price•  for  our  euetery  ef  the  1»״«■“־ 
of  brotbM-hood  and  1.«ceJ  »r  ph.t  teeklel  aey.i  ״Th•  ••1״  »*•.t 

al.r,.th.  It  •bell  dl.,״  »>t  the  «־lidren  for  th.  eak.  of  the  parents. 

in  ti.e  llouaehold  of  Iwaol,  ee  prefer  the  n»«l  of  the  ״tory 
of  Rebkl  iwie.  •y.r  of  ter  -to  lost  eeery ס ס•  •f  »1•  thirteen  eon». 
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hmk  th•  ypu»g#»t  th•  1>9th«r  r«fw»«d  to  hm  comf^rt^d•  Hm״ 

husband  said  to  hers  ״ ur  sons  have  not  dlsd  ?s  י? sin•  If  s tlsfcr• 
tuns  llks  ours  6V,ould  Twippsn  to  snothof*  non*  hs  vill ׳1מי»י»יי ז®**  that 
lasas  fsyei  Iasi  tMrtesP  holy  con»,  and  he  Kill  n»t  fs«l  snyr'  sgsinst 
tbs  l ord• י י  In  othar  i.’srds,  ths  thoughtf*  ef  the  R«bM  \'mrm  ^ mcltsd, 
snld  the  sdony  of  his  spirit,  tovarda  the  con8010ti:n  hiß  •;c«!»!« 
night  furnish  to  others  In  ainllsr  pain. 

FtrLsi'S  it  varc  ?wrely  an  Infelicity  -f  «־Tyreafion  vhleh  kss 
inccrrectly  attribute«  to  TUhop  '^lenn  in  hit  conver'^tian  with  1^. 
luce•  .crUaps  t’iS  ?choli&rly  tlerer*^” 1»י3.1>וו1»׳י^ ו  of  the  iitpeet 
his  have  upon  3th«r3•  If  the  scfert^nee  of  C»tholicl«11 

h4«  beisfitted  - ra.  U»cs  in  her  tl»«  of  «eר f-re:^יftch  heartache, 
it  le  ״iier  i.rlv&te  coactm•  Rut  I  ׳י30ו ? 01 ׳«  that  the  re^re״ent5tire• 
of  no  rellfilcn  tould  llV.e  tt  ha▼«  It  belle▼«!  that  t •?urcltP▼  !rle•״ 
i^ust  t«  exacted  In  the  claying  tf  the  !nnocestt  In  or  ־*er  thet  the 
4iuilty  nsy  be  t-;med  to  a nev  vsy  of  life• 

by  c uvictlw»  which  18  truly  valid  and  ew^tarlne;  it  1«  the  chelde 
of  s new  faith  end  a nev  prolan  of  bshtvlar  through  lutellectual 
fijBd  spiritual  choice  iddch  in  beyond  erltlclCG.  ‘n  ״*adnlcaloii  ticket** 
must  douttla&a  ba  paW  to  enter  ti*  d aialn  ©f  serenity.  Hit  la  Ic 
a tersui  of  the  rununct&tloa  of  psychic  i^ind  norcl.  ״iTinrchy•  Tt  1מ 
never  1*  Varae  of  the  *aerifies  of  ^nether  Individual  that  t*;•  6al• 

'e  .tlon  of  a survivor  should  ba  attained•  fo  the  ryv  ־t  vfיiיrd»  of 
>>ur  .listhunneh  Tolsef  rayer  of  the  .!Kcoons  !׳*lys  wo  C'Wiefsd  the  ot— 
tsntion  of  all:  *PrAiyei',  r*jp«nt8ncc  and  charity— theac  avert  the 
evil  t'seree*"• 

y UtJ  pJ . 
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i FACES  DE-SEGREGATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(based  on  sermon  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Me  Rothschild 
of  Hebrew  Benevolent  Congregation,  Atlanta,  Georgia) 

On  the  afternoon  of  Yom  Kippur,  we  read  the  following 
prayer  from  our  Union  Prayer  Book:  ”0  Lord,  hasten  the  day 
when  all  evil  shall  be  destroyed  and  wickedness  be  no  more. 
Quicken  us  to  work  with  the  righteous  of  all  nations  and 
creeds,  to  bring  about  Thy  kingdom  upon  earth,  so  that  hatred 
among  men  shall  cease,  that  the  walls  of  prejudice  and  pride 
separating  peoples,  shall  crumble  and  fall,  and  war  be  de- 
stroyed  forever."  The  challenge  of  this  prayer  is  not  a new 
one,  Jews  have  ever  put  on  the  armor  of  their  faith  to  do 
battle  in  the  arena  of  life.  Moses  str*uggled  to  teach  his 
wandering  people  their  obligation  as  a nation  to  uphold  the 
law  of  God.  The  prophets  risked  unpopularity  and  bodily  harm 
to  bring  the  message  of  group  morality.  Judaism  concerns 
itself  with  national  ethics  and  universal  morals.  Injustice, 
inequity,  inequality,  loss  of  human  rights  anywhere  challenge 
the  basic  principles  of  Jewish  ethics.  In  our  own  day  and 
time,  we  have  looked  at  the  problems  01  modern  life  with  this 
same  religious  realism.  Judaism  speaks  out  on  war  and  peace, 
communism  and  democracy.  For  us  Jews,  religion  has  never  been 
just  a way  of  looking  at  certain  aspects  of  life.  It  is  a 
certain  way  of  looking  at  all  of  life  — or  it  is  nothing  at 
all.  Judaism  concerns  itself  mightily  with  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  the  business  of  living. 

Now,  we  Jews,  particularly  here  in  the  South,  face  another 
critical  area  of  decision.  Our  highest  court  has  handed  down 
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a decision  which  has  distressed  and  even  outraged  the  South, 

In  declaring  segregation  in  the  public  schools  a violation  of 
the  Constitution;  the  court  struck  at  the  very  roots  of 
Southern  custom  and  law.  We  live  in  the  South,  What  shall 
be  our  course  of  action?  Much  as  we  might  prefer,  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  problem.  We  would  be  less  than  honest 
--  and  more  than  a little  foolhardy  if  we  refused  to  consider 
it.  We  must  bring  the  noblest  ideals  of  our  faith  to  bear 
upon  the  grave  shock  to  our  accepted  pattern  of  life.  How 
shall  we,  as  Jews  living  in  the  South,  meet  the  issue  of  dose- 
grated  schools? 

Let  me  begin  by  acknowledging  the  supreme  delicacy  of  the 
problem,  A way  of  life,  a pattern  of  behavior  is  being 
threatened.  I firmly  believe  that  none  outside  the  South  can 
fully  appreciate  the  cataclysmic  changes  — emotionally  and 
spiritually  — that  the  implementation  of  the  decision  will 
require.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  are  Involved,  Generations 
of  Indoctrination  must  be  erased  from  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man.  For  us,  as  Jews,  a further  complication  makes  Itself 
felt,  VJe,  ourselves,  are  a tiny  minority.  We  still  have  our 
own  problems  of  security  and  acceptance.  Shall  we  endanger 
our  own  safety  by  becoming  Involved  in  this  larger  struggle? 
This  is  a ouestion  yet  to  be  answered.  But  face  it  we  must. 

Certainly,  the  problem  is  not  a Jewish  problem.  But  it 
is  a religious  one.  Religion,  teacher  of  the  moral  law,  driv- 
Ir.g  force  to  lift  the  eyes  of  man  to  nobler  vision,  cannot 
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ignore  its  responsibility  in  this  explosive  field.  Morality 
and  ethics  are  involved.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  first  to 
sense  that  fact  was  the  governor  of  Georgia,  In  his  first 
statement  after  the  court  handed  down  its  decision,  he  de- 
dared  that  the  court  had  overstepped  its  area  of  authority. 

He  held  that  this  was  not  a matter  of  law  at  ell,  but  a matter 
of  public  morals,  I find  myself  in  full  agreement  with  him  -- 
as  far  as  he  goes.  But  how  can  something  be  a matter  of  morals 
— and  not  of  law?  Can  we  make  a distinction  between  that 
which  is  moral  and  that  which  is  legal?  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way:  If  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  a goal  from  the 

moral  point  of  view,  are  we  not  obligated  to  seek  its  attain- 
ment  by  legal  means?  Does  not  law  --  at  least  in  our  Western 
World  — seek  to  make  real  the  ideals  of  the  Judaeo-Christian 
ethic?  It  is  illegal  to  take  a human  life  under  western  law. 

Is  it  not  also  immoral?  It  is  a violation  of  the  law  to  form 
great  trusts  that  prevent  little  men  from  earning  a living״ 

Is  it  not  likewise  unethical?  All  law  is  based  upon  the  rules 
of  moral  conduct.  Particularly  in  this  realm  of  the  acceptance 
of  one’s  fellow-man  as  his  equal  not  only  in  God's  sight  but 
in  man’s  eyes  as  well.  In  my  own  mind  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est  doubt  that  this  is  not  only  religion’s  purview,  but  religion’s 
urgent  responsibility  as  well, 

Christianity  has  already  accepted  its  role.  Just  a few 
months  ago,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  met  in  Evanston. 

Prom  that  meeting,  a magnificent  statement  was  made  public 
challenging  the  members  of  those  churches  to  live  by  the  ideals 
of  their  respective  faiths.  Here  in  Atlanta,  the  Christian  * 
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Council  devotod  ont>  of  its  sessions  to  the  subject  of  desegre״ 
gation.  A minister  spoke  on  behalf  of  every  denomination 
represented  in  the  Council t Not  a si.ngle  one  of  them  dissented 
from  the  position  that  segregation  was  a violation  of  Christian 
ethics.  We  are  not  surprised.  But  there  is  comfort  and  straigth 
in  the  realization  that  all  religions  join  with  us  in  resolute 
determination  to  abide  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  court. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  Judaism's  position  in  the  matter.  The 
belief  in  the  equality  of  all  men  is  rooted  deeply  in  Jewish 
teachings  and  tradition.  The  statement  of  Malachl  has  become 
classic  in  our  heritage.  It  was  he  who  said:  "Have  we  not 
all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  all?”  The  Talmud 
asks  the  pertinent  question:  "V/hy  did  God  create  only  one  man 

Adam  --  when  he  made  the  world?”  And  answers  its  own  ques- 

tion  in  these  words:  "So  that  no  man  could  one  day  claim  'My 
father  is  better  than  yours,  hence  I am  superior  to  you."  All 
men  are  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor  an  d no  one  is 
better  than  anyone  else.  As  Jews  --  even  in  the  South  --  we 
must  face  up  to  the  nobility  of  our  heritage.  Customs  and 
mores  may  prevent  us  from  living  up  to  our  ideals  but  let 
them  not  force  us  to  abrogate  and  deny  them.  This  is  one  area 
of  human  life  in  which  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  spiritual 
ideal.  But  we  dare  not  find  excuses  for  our  own  failure  by 
seeking  to  tarnish  the  ideal.  God's  way  is  perfect;  man  has 
fallen  short. 

Not  long  ago,  I came  upon  a letter  in  one  of  our  local 
papers  which  addressed  itself  to  this  delicate  problem.  It 
was  written,  I am  sure,  by  a truly  religious  person.  The 
writer  declared  that  God  did  intend  absolute  equality  — but 
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auch  ״ goal  ״as  too  lofty  for  earthly  mo״.  Therefore , «e  vor■, 
doomed  to  preiudice  or.  earth  - but  «ould  find  all  men  equal 
in  Heaven.  -As  J6«s,  «e  deny  that  any  goal  1־  too  lofty  for 
״.״  to  strive  for  or  too  difficult  for  him  to  reach.  I have 
heard  It  said  that  God  meant  there  to  be  distlnotio־״  among 
men,  else  why  did  He  create  some  black,  some  yellow,  and  some 
«hlte?  we  do  not  quarrel  with  God־׳  wisdom  In  creating  variety 
in  Els  world.  But  it  Is  man  - not  God  - who  attaches  labels 
of  inferiority  and  superiority  to  the  differences.  When  we 
telleve  that  Just  because  someone  Is  different  from  ourselves 
..  in  race  or  religion,  or  Just  In  physical  alte  or  color  of 
ayes  or  hair  - that  person  Is  Inferior  to  us,  then  we  put 
human  evaluations  on  what  God  has  made.  The  Jewish  position 

is■  crystal  clear.  We  recognize  our  failures.  ׳Readmit  our 

inability  to  accept  the  highest  Ideal.  We  even  understand  the 

practical  reasons  for  our  thus  falling  short  of  perfection. 

4 cfnfll  still  beckons, זי ו©  know  where 

But  the  Ideel  remains.  The  goal 

4-4-  ern  that  for  which  we  never  cease  to  strive.  And 
we  want  to  go,  that.  lor  wux!.!! 

j X.  r.  •?rv  thp  rabbinic  promise:  "It  is  not 
we  find  comfort  and  hope  in  the  ra.DDinio  p 

XU  ^ tn  finish  the  work,  but  neither  art  thou 
incumbent  upon  thee  to  finisn 

free  to  desist  from  it  altogether." 

I am  confident  that  most  Jaws  ״ even  In  the  South  ״ would 

agree  "In  principle"  with  the  ideals  and  philosophies  of  Judaism. 
The  rub  comes  when  we  are  forced  to  apply  those  principles  to  a 
specific  problem  ״ especially  one  in 0 ־  sensitive  an  area  as 
that  of  race  relations.  Yet  the  problem  still  remains  ״ and 
«e  cannot  easily  ignore  It.  What,  If  anything,  are  we  going 
to  do  about  the  Supreme  Court  decision  vh  loh  outlaws  segrega- 

tion  in  our  public  schools? 
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First  of  all.  It  Is  Important  te  face  reality.  The  Supreme 
Court  13  the  final  arbiter  of  la«.  That  Court  has  spoken  out 
«1th  one  voice  In  opposition  to  schools  that  are  segregated, 
unless  «־  are  prepared  to  place  the  South  outside  the  la«  of 
the  land,  «e  must  eventually  accept  its  authority  for  ourselves 
as  for  all  other  Americans.  Secondly,  «e  must  guard  against  acts 
irrational  or  hysterical.  The  "blood  «111  run  In  the  streets" 
theme  Is  the  last  refuge  of  the  demagogue.  As  religious  people, 
let  us  make  very  certain  that  «e  «111  not  be  driven  to  violence. 

The  plan  to  destroy  the  public  school  system  is  equally  reprehen- 
slble.  We  need  not  discuss  the  technical  difficulties  Inherent  in 
It.  But  for  the  South  deliberately  and  «!!fully  to  give  up  Its 
hard  and  ne«ly  «0״  educational  advances  «ould  surely  demolish  the 
very  progress  of  «hlch  «־  are  so  Justly  proud.  What  man  of  Intel- 
llgence  burns  do«n  his  house  to  rid  himself  of  an  u״«elcome  guest? 
All  the  more  foolish  is  such  an  act  «hen  «e  do  not  even  kno«  «hether 
the  visitor  IS ״ ״«elcome  or  not.  After  all,  «e've  never  really  had 
him  in  the  house.  Had  him  as  an  equal,  that  13.  And  therein  lies 

the  real  crux  of  the  matter. 

We  have  a stubborn  pride  - a pride  that  Insists  upon  pre- 
serving  our  own  feelings  of  superiority  at  all  costs.  I have 
seen  in  the  South  a much  «armer,  much  closer  relationship  be- 
tween■  Negro  and  white  than  I observed  up  North.  Here,  we 
trust  Negroes  with  our  children  as  their  nurses,  we  develop 
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deep  loyalties  to  them,  we  smile  indulgently  when  the  children 
of  our  servants  play  with  our  own.  What  possible  difference 
would  there  be  if  we  allowed  them  to  go  to  the  same  schools? 
Would  a teacher  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  our  children 
than  a nursemaid?  Of  course  not.  It  isn’t  a matter  of  how 
close  the  relationship  — what  counts  is  the  basis  for  the 
relationship.  As  long  as  the  Negro  is  in  a position  of  infer- 
iorlty,  any  degree  of  comradeship  seems  acceptable.  Shall  we, 
then,  throw  away  our  cherished  school  system  just  to  satisfy 
our  pride? 

Personal  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  we  do  not 
let  ourselves  be  stampeded,  we  shall  discover  that  the  prospect 
of  integration  is  worse  than  the  reality.  One  of  my  army 
assignments  sent  me  to  a center  where  returning  veterans  came 
with  their  wives  for  two  weeks  of  rest  and  relaxation.  All 
our  guests  for  that  two  week  period  lived  in  a hotel.  There 
was  no  segregation  --  and  a large  number  of  our  men  were  from 
the  South.  I watched  the  first  gasp  of  disbelief  when  a now 
arrival  first  entered  the  lobby  or  the  dining  room.  And  I 
watched  also  as  the  days  went  by  during  which  all  consciousness 
of  difference  on  the  basis  of  color  disappeared,  VJe  of  the 
permanent  personnel  made  no  overt  effort  to  promote  harmony  or 
to  avert  friction.  Yet  friendships  were  formed,  and  enemies 
were  made  --  but  the  measure  was  the  measure  of  inner  worth,  not 
outer  color.  Once  the  startling  novelty  of  the  situation  vjo  re 
off,  men  of  different  color  found  that  they  could  live  together 
in  friendliness  end  understanding,  each  group  respecting  the 
social  patterns  of  the  other.  Similar  reactions  have  been 
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noted  in  similar  circums trnces  of  civilian  life.  The  situation 
is  fcr  from  hopeless  if  wo  r re  willing  to  approach  it  with 
patience  and  idealism. 

Patience  is  a virtue  without  which  this  whole  magnificent 
effort  to  bring  man  nearer  to  his  noblest  self  is  doomed  to 
certain  failure.  Communities  both  white  and  Negro  will  stand 
in  need  of  it  in  giant  doses.  Vje  will  not  come  to  integration 
all  at  once  and  completely.  To  bridge  the  gap  of  two  hundred 
years  of  history  and  social  custom  in  a single  leap  is  to  court 
only  disaster.  To  attempt  this  policy  of  integration  at  the 
top  level  and  on  major  issues  would  be  foolhardy  and  fraught 
with  danger.  We  must  first  learn  to  know  each  other  little  by 
little,  meeting  in  small  groups  with  problems  of  mutual  interest: 
a few  parents  whose  hearts  make  them  willing,  sitting  down 
together  to  discuss  protection  for  their  children  at  a dangerous 
intersection.  A handful  of  people  talking  over  together  free 
clothing  for  needy  children  or  common  problems  of  health  and 
hygiene.  They  will  become  less  strange  to  one  another,  they 
will  find  that  they  have  common  problems  despite  the  difference 
in  color.  Gradually,  a rapport  will  be  built  up  upon  vhich  the 
idea  of  common  schools  will  no  longer  loom  so  menacing  and 
foreboding.  At  the  present  moment,  the  two  races  are  separated 
by  a rushing  torrent.  No  one  can  safely  cross  to  the  other  side. 
But  one  day  a log  will  lodge  itself  between  the  opposite  shores 
and  balance  precariously  there.  Someone  more  courageous  — and 
perhaps  you  will  want  to  say  — more  foolhardy  than  the  rest 
will  ta’ce  a chance  and  dart  across  it.  A few  more  may  take  the 
risk.  But  soon  another  log  will  rest  against  the  first,  creating 
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now  p more  securt־  footing.  Others  will  now  brave  thw  torrent. 
Then,  still  a third  board  will  add  itself  to  the  other  two. 
Mayhap,  one  of  thoso  who  found  the  strangers  across  the  way  not 
so  strange  after  all,  will  deliberately  add  a log  to  the  growing 
jam.  At  long  last,  a bridge  will  be  built,  firm  aid  safe,  upon 
which  even  the  most  timid  will  walk  without  fear.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  way  it  will  be.  We  want,  wo  expect,  no  revo- 
lution  in  ideas  or  customs.  That  way,  only  failure  beckons. 

Reel  progress  comes  through  quiet  evolution.  Let  us  have  the 
patience  to  forbear  — but  always  persist  in  reaching  out  for 
the  realization  of  our  highest  hopes  and  noblest  dreams. 

For  us,  as  Jews,  the  very  same  need  to  persist  prevails. 

We  must  above  all  be  sure  of  the  moral  principles  of  our  faith. 
Like  the  Israelites  who  left  Egypt,  we,  too,  must  go  up  armed 
in  our  search  for  the  Promised  Land.  As  with  them,  so  our 
weapons  will  be  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  and  the  faith  that 
it  will  one  day  become  the  lew  of  mankind.  Guided  with  such 
prmor  of  faith  as  this,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  skirmishes 
along  the  way.  Then,  sure  of  our  principles,  we  must  quietly 
put  those  principles  to  work  — not  as  Jews  but  as  men  and  women 
steeped  in  a religious  faith.  It  will  serve  no  good  purpose 
for  us  to  become  the  champions  of  the  struggle.  To  storm  the 
deeply  rooted  ramparts  of  tradition  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
attack,  far  in  advance  of  those  whom  we  had  hoped  to  lead,  before 
adequate  preparation  has  been  made  is  the  course  of  fools.  For 
us  to  set  ourselves  up  as  champions  of  the  cause  may  well  destroy 
the  cause.  But  neither  dare  we  absent  ourselves  from  the  fray. 
For  to  do  so  would  mean  that  we  have  surrendered  our  religious 
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Ideals  and  turned  traitor  to  our  heritage  as  Jews.  We  must  be 
true  to  that  heritage  - else  the  very  foundation  upon  which  we 

build  shall  be  swept  away. 

What  prnotlool  courses  are  available  to  us  in  meeting  this 
crucial  problem?  Let  me  list  a few  that  come  to  mind: 

First,  we  must  understand  that  the  Issue  Involved  Is  a re- 
llglous  issue.  That  means  that  whatever  Jews  do  and  whatever 
they  say  must  be  rooted  In  their  religious  heritage.  It  also 
means  that  they  must  speak  through  and  with  the  voice  of  their 
Synagogues  — Institutions  which  symbolize  the  religion  of  Israel. 
In  those  communities  In  väiloh  there  are  Community  Councils  or 
other  formally  organised  representatives,  the  speaking  may  be 
done  In  conjunction  with  them.  But  the  important  point  is  that 
we  must  not  leave  it  to  the  secular  Jewish  organizations  to  take 
a stand  on  our  behalf.  Judaism  ״ not  just  .Jews  ״ must  be  heard 

on  the  subject. 

' Secondly,  if  we  Are  to  speak,  we  must  sperk  intelligently. 

We  have  to  know  what  the  problem  is  — and  what  Judaism  has  to 
say  about  It.  To  the  end  of  self-education,  we  should  organize 
study  groups  through  which  members  of  our  congregations  may 
learn  the  social  philosophy  of  Judaism  and  study  the  history 
and  present  status  of  the  fight  for  negro  equelity. 

Thirdly,  our  consideration  of  this  particular  subject  should 
culminate  In  the  creation  of  a Social  Action  Committee  In  every 
congregation  Which  would  keep  pace  vd  th  the  developments  In  the 
fight  against  segregation  and  serve  os  spokesman  to  the  oongre- 
gntlon  and  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  in  this  field  of  social 


action. 
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Finally,  it  is  my  strong  conviction  that  in  the  struggle 
to  bring  about  integration  in  our  schools,  we  Jews  need  not 
participate  alone  — but  along  with  all  other  citizens  of  like 
mind  of  whatever  religious  denomination.  There  will  oe  many 
suchj  let  us  range  ourselves  at  their  side,  working  quietly 
and  patiently  with  all  who  seek  to  bring  life  as  it  is  into 
consonance  with  life  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Together 
Judaism  and  Christianity  can  develop  new  patterns  of  human 
behavior  and  together  fulfill  the  prophetic  promise:  ”Behold, 

I will  create  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth,” 
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JEREMIAH — THE  MAN  AND  HIS  IDEAS 


Lecture  V 

A Community  in  Babylonia  and  Future 
a — KzaKiel  as  teacher  and  prophet 

b — vnity  of  community,  as  opposed  to  dispersion  of  10 
ti jbes 

c — Synagogue  beginnings? 

d — national  restoration  as  veiced  by  Ezekiel,  Chap.  30 
e — theecracy  as  envisioned  by  Ezekiel,  Chapter  40 
onward 

f — between  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isiah  have  concept  of 
Messiah 

g—  doctrine  of  ׳*Naci  amu*’ , ״Confort  ye,  confort  ye,  my 
people”  in  Isa.  40 

B When  will  Exile  end  and  what  will  be  its  result  and 

purpose  , _ ^ 

a — Jersmich  1611k-16]  Ezekiel  10:21,  31;  Tpa,  40:l״f 
b — Jerjiaian’s  field  and  its  significance  :־;iid  restoratio  1 
c— - restoration  of  both  Israel  and  Judan,  oer  : !!31 :.3 < ד..־־, 
34:14;  33:7 


C Possibility  of  third  exile? 

a — first  in  59Ö,  second  in  506 
b — third  exile  c,  5Ö2 ; Chapter  52:30 

c — total  ru.nber  of  exiles,  however,  not  val.1.d  .־ere  :.n 
all  probability;  total  of  4,600  for  all  three,  or 
even  t״v;o,  exiles  does  not  seem  ccrrect.  The  number, 
probe. •ץ1ר,  was  far  greater. 

D Concept  of  Individual  Retribution  and  ”New  Heart” 
a — Jeremiah  24:7 
b — new  covenant  31:30-36 

c — cc-  carried  t©  its  conclusion  by  Ezekiel  who 

er.׳  nufnlzsl  irdividual  respcnsibil.ifcy 
d — rev־te0'־.־-ls־’’.ah  develc ped  coiicei-t  cl  Cc־;  ^rd  c r:d  gave 
to  world  uhe  idea  of  Kthical  Mancthei^ro. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

Adopted  at  the  39th  Council  of  the  Union,  March  3-6,  1946 
Amended  at  the  40th  General  Assembly  of  the  Union,  November  15, 1948 


Assembly  of  the  Union,  April  lii, 

sentatives  of  congregations  comprising  the 
Union. 

Section  2.  Each  congregation  in  good 
standing  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates  and 
to  such  additional  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  as  the  By-Laws  may  provide. 

Se(;t10n  3•  At  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  each  delegate  or  his  alternate  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Section  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
elect  its  own  officers. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 

Section  i.  Regular  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  shall  be  held  biennially  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Executive  Board  may  determine.  Special 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union  and  shall  be  called 
by  him  upon  written  request  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
or  upon  written  request  of  fifty  member 
congregations. 

Section  2.  A quorum  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  shall  exist  if  the  registered  delegates 
or  their  alternates  represent  at  least  one-third 
of  all  member  congregations,  and  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  registered  delegates  or  their 
alternates  shall  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Executive  Board 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Board 
of  one  hundred  members,  which  shall  have 
complete  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union, 
and  which  shall  be  its  highest  authority  when 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session:  pro- 
vided,  however,  that  the  Executive  Board 


Further  Amended  at  the  42nd  General 
PREAMBLE 

The  congregations  represented  in  this  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  affirm 
their  faithful  attachment  to  Judaism  and 
their  adherence  to  its  liberal  interpretation, 
and  unite  to  discharge  their  responsibilities 
under  the  protection  of  benign  Providence. 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Union”) . 

ARTICLE  11. 

Objects 

The  objects  of  the  Union  are: 

a)  To  encourage  and  aid  the  organization 
and  development  of  Jewish  congregations. 

b)  To  promote  Jewish  education  and  to 
enrich  and  intensify  Jewish  life. 

c)  To  maintain  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege. 

d)  To  foster  other  activities  for  the  per- 
petuation  and  advancement  of  Judaism. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

Membership 

Any  American  Jewish  congregation,  upon 
approval  by  the  Executive  Board,  may  be- 
come  a member  of  this  Union  by  subscribing 
to  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

General  Assembly 

Section  i.  The  legislative  body  of  the  Union 
and  its  highest  authority  shall  be  the  General 
Assembly,  which  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  UNION 


members  of  the  congregations  within  the  d)  Vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation, 
Council  for  whom  the  prescribed  minimum  removal  from  the  area  of  the  Council,  or 
dues  are  paid,  and  they  shall  be  distributed  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
equitably  among  the  congregations  within  Board  for  a period  lasting  until  the  next 
the  Council.  Such  distribution  shall  be  made  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  which 
by  the  Executive  Board,  which  shall  review  time  the  General  Assembly  shall  elect  mem- 
the  same  at  least  every  ten  years.  Each  of  bers  to  fill  the  unexpired  terms.  Such  vacan- 
the  Councils  of  the  Union  shall  nominate  its  cies  shall  be  filled  from  the  categories  to 
quota  of  members  of  the  Executive  Board:  which  the  retired  members  were  accredited 
provided,  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Councils  and,  wherever  applicable,  on  nomination 
shall  be  included  within  such  quota  and  from  constituencies  they  represent, 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Board  e)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office.  If  any  a member  of  the  Executive  Board,  either 
Council  shall  fail  to  nominate  its  representa-  ex-officio  or  otherwise,  unless  he  or  she  shall 
tives  to  the  Executive  Board,  the  delegates  be  a member  of  a constituent  congregation 
from  the  geographic  area  comprising  such  of  the  Union,  the  wife  of  such  a member,  or 
Council  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  the  rabbi  of  such  a congregation. 

General  Assembly  shall  meet  and  nominate  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected 

such  representatives.  If  members  of  the  Exec-  ^ member  of  the  Executive  Board  if  such 
utive  Board  are  not  nominated  from  any  person  has  completed  two  consecutive  four- 

Council  by  either  of  the  methods  specified  jerms  as  a member  of  the  Executive 

above,  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Board,  other  than  ex-officio,  next  preceding 
General  Assembly  shall  submit  nominees  for  j^is  proposed  election;  provided, 

such  Council  to  the  General  Assembly.  however,  that  time  served  as  an  officer  of  the 

c)  Thirty  members  of  the  Executive  Board  Union  or  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Ex- 
shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  as  ecutive  Board  shall  not  be  included  in  deter- 
representatives-at-large.  At  the  semi-annual  mining  such  eligibility.  The  Chairman,  the 
meeting, of  the  Executive  Board,  which  shall  Vice-Chairmen,  the  Treasurer  and  the  As- 
be  about  six  months  prior  to  the  regular  sistant  Treasurer  may  not  succeed  themselves 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Chair-  in  the  same  office  more  than  once.  Any 
man  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  appoint,  elected  member  of  the  Executive  Board  who 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board,  fails  to  attend  four  consecutive  regular  meet- 
a committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  ings  thereof  shall  be  automatically  dropped 
to  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Gencr-  from  membership.  The  pre-Convention  meet- 
al  Assembly  a list  of  nominees,  in  the  number  ing  shall  not  be  considered  a regular  meet- 
to  be  elected  as  representatives-at-large,  for  ing  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
election  to  the  Executive  Board  by  the  Gen-  This  amended  Section  1 of  Article  I of 

eral  Assembly.  the  By-Laws  shall  become  effective  immedi- 

A list  of  these  nominees  shall  be  sent  to  ately  upon  its  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
each  constituent  congregation  at  least  ten  sembly.  At  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gen-  General  Assembly  at  which  this  amended 
eral  Assembly.  Any  thirty  delegates  present  Section  1 of  Article  I of  the  By-Laws  shall  be 
at  the  General  Assembly  may  make  to  the  adopted,  one-half  (as  nearly  as  practicable) 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  General  As-  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  in 
.sembly  at  any  time  during  the  first  meeting  each  category  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
day  additional  nominations  for  representa-  bly  shall  be  elected  for  two-year  terms  and 
tives-at-large.  The  Nominating  Committee  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  elected  for 
.shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  four-year  terms.  At  each  subsequent  meet- 
names  of  all  nominees  for  balloting,  with  its  ing  of  the  General  Assembly,  Executive 
recommendations.  ' Board  members  to  succeed  those  whose 
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shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  member  con- 
gregations  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance  of 
the  next  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Executive  Board  shall 
present  such  amendment  to  the  General  As- 
sembly,  with  its  views  thereon.  Modification 
of  amendments  regularly  submitted  may  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

BY  LAWS 

ARTICLE  1. 

Executive  Board 

Sec:tion  I.  The  Executive  Board  shall  con- 
sist  of  ex-officio  representatives,  organiza- 
tional  representatives,  and  representatives-at- 
large,  and  it  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

a)  The  President  of  the  Union,  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the 
Presidents  and  First  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods, 
the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Brother- 
hoods  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth,  respectivHy,  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence  of  American  Rabbis,  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Temple  Sec- 
retaries,  during  their  respective  terms  of 
office,  shall  constitute  the  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  with  power  to  vote. 

b)  The  organizational  representatives  shall 
consist  of  six  representatives  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  fifty- 
two  representatives  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Union,  and  such  persons  shall  be  cho.sen  in 
the  following  manner: 

(i)  The  six  representatives  of  the  Cen- 
iral  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can  Rabbis. 

(ii)  The  representatives  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Union  shall  be  elected  by  the  General 
.-\.ssembly  upon  nominations  made  to  the 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  by  each  of  the  Council  organizations. 
Each  of  the  Councils  of  the  Union  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  upon  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  and  the  number  of  Executive 
Board  members  from  each  Council  shall  be 
governed  by  the  total  number  of  individual 


shall  be  without  power  to  act  contrary  to  a 
decision  made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board  and  the  method 
of  their  election  shall  be  determined  by  the 
By-Laws. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Officers  of  the  Union 
The  officers  of  the  Union  shall  be  a Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board,  one  or  more  Vice- 
Chairmen  of  the  Executive  Board,  a Presi- 
dent,  a Treasurer,  an  Administrative  Secre- 
tary,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  may 
from  time  to  time  elect.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board,  the  Vice-Chairmen,  and 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  from  among  its  membership  im- 
mediately  after  the  close  of  each  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  a term 
of  two  years  or  until  their  successors  shall 
have  been  elected  and  qualified,  and  vacan- 
cies  to  fill  the  unexpired  terms  of  the  afore- 
said  officers  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Board  as  they  occur.  The  remaining  officers 
referred  to  herein  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Executive  Board,  and  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Congregational  Autonomy 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution  or  the 
By-Laws  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  with  the  mode  of 
worship,  the  school,  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion  and  opinion,  or  any  of  the  other  con- 
gregational  activities  of  the  constituent  con- 
gregations  of  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  General 
.Assembly  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates  present  and  voting,  provided  the  dele- 
gates  registered  represent  at  least  one-third 
of  all  the  member  congregations.  Such 
amendment  may  be  initiated  by  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  or  may  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
a member  congregation  to  the  Executive 
Board.  In  either  event,  the  Executive  Board 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Budget  Committee 

At  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  next  preceding  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  a budget  shall  be  submitted. 
This  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  ample  time 
and  shall  have  been  passed  upon  by  a Budget 
Committee  of  not  less  than  five  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man.  The  budget  and  any  additional  mone- 
tary  appropriations  shall  require  an  affirma- 
tive  vote  of  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  present  and  voting  at 
the  meeting.  The  various  Commissions  and 
the  Affiliates  and  Councils  of  the  Union  shall 
submit  to  the  Union  on  or  before  January  31 
their  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
approved  by  their  respective  Boards  by  ma- 
jority  vote. 

article  X. 

Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

The  Executive  Board  shall  biennially  appoint 
five  members  thereof  as  a Committee  on 
Endowment  and  Trust  Funds.  Said  Com- 
mittee  shall  be  vested  with  the  custody  and 
control  of  all  trust  funds,  trust  securities,  and 
trust  property  of  the  Union.  Said  Committee 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  all  funds  and  securities  and 
trust  property  which  may  come  into  his  hands 
as  above  provided,  and  to  invest  and  reinvest 
the  proceeds  thereof,  and  its  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  shall  have  full  authority  to 
sign  any  and  all  transfers,  instruments,  and 
papers  which  may  be  necessary  or  required 
whenever  he  is  so  empowered  by  resolution 
of  the  Committee.  Such  power  and  authority 
shall  be  exercised  by  said  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  not  less  than  a majority  of  the  whole 
Committee. 

article  XI.  ' 

Dues 

Section  1 . Each  member  congregation  of  the 
Union  shall  pay  yearly  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Union,  either  directly  or  through  its  indi- 
vidual  members,  an  amount  equal  to  $6.00 
per  member.  This  shall  be  considered  mini- 
mum  dues  and  shall  not  preclude  the  raising 


effect.  The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  all  Boards,  Commissions,  and 
Committees  of  the  Union.  He  shall  present 
reports  at  periodic  intervals  to  the  Adminis- 
trative  Committee  and  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union,  and  a report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  regular  meetings. 

article  V. 

The  Treasurer  and  the 
Assistant  Treasurer 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Union.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds. 
He  shall  be  vested  with  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  funds  of  the  Union,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  Article  X of  the 
By-Laws,  and  shall  receive  and  disburse 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Executive  Board  or  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cers  and  committees  of  the  Union.  He  shall 
cause  to  be  kept  books  of  account  reflecting 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Union, 
and  shall  report  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Union  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board.  In  the  absence  or  other 
non-availability  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Assis- 
tant  Treasurer  shall  act  as  Treasurer. 

article  VI. 

The  Administrative  Secretary 
The  Administrative  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  department  head,  shall  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  of  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  of  commit- 
tees  appointed  by  these  bodies,  as  desig^iated 
by  the  President.  In  his  absence,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  may  be  designated  to  act  in  his 
j31ace. 

ARTICLE  vii. 

Fiscal  Year 

The  fiscal  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  July  of  each  year  and  end  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  of  the  following  year. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Financial  Examinations 
The  books  of  the  Union  shall  be  audited  at 
least  once  a year  by  an  auditor  or  auditors 
chosen  by  the  Executive  Board. 
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Administrative  Committee  shall  be  without 
power  to  expend  funds  in  excess  of  the  total 
budget  of  the  Union  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive  Board.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative  Secretary  of  the  Union  shall  be 
ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

Section  2.  Meetings  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  may  be  called  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board  or  by  a Vice-Chairman 
in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Section  3.  The  expense  of  the  members 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  in  attend- 
ance  at  meetings  thereof  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Union. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Conference  of  Presidents 

The  presidents  of  the  congregations  affiliated 
with  the  Union  shall  meet  in  conference, 
either  nationally  or  regionally,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  may  designate.  The  Con- 
ference  shall  serve  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  Union  and  may  present  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Board.  Report  on  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Conference  shall  be  made 
by  the  Executive  Board  either  to  a succeed- 
ing  Conference  or  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Union,  or  both. 

article  IV. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board 
AND  the  President  of  the  Union 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Union. 
He  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Board  and  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee.  In  the  absence  or  other  non-availabil- 
ity  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board, 
a Vice-Chairman,  in  the  order  of  seniority 
in  that  office,  shall  act  as  Chairman. 

The  President  of  the  Union  shall  adminis- 
ter  all  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  New  projects 
recommended  by  him  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  .Administrative  Committee  or 
the  Executive  Board  before  being  put  into 


terms  have  expired  shall  be  elected  for  four- 
year  terms. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Board  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  a year  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  shall 
designate.  Special  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  shall  be  held  on  the  written  request 
of  twenty  of  the  members  thereof,  or  when 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  shall 
so  order.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum.  The 
Executive  Board  shall  be  ex-officio  the  trus- 
tees  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Union. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  elect  as  honorary  members, 
without  the  right  to  vote,  such  persons  whose 
long  and  distinguished  services  have  merited 
such  consideration.  However,  at  no  time  shall 
there  be  more  than  fifteen  honorary  mem- 
bers  on  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  4.  If  any  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  Commissions  of  the  Union  (includ- 
ing  Joint  Commissions)  shall  not  be  selected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Adminis1־rative  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Union  shall  con- 
sist  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 
the  Executive  Board,  the  President  of  the 
Union,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Union,  the  Presidents  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods.  National  Federation  of  Temple 
Brotherhoods,  and  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth,  the  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
and  twenty  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  elected  by  the  Executive  Board.  The 
Administrative  Committee  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Executive  Board  in  the  interim  between 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Board,  provided, 
however,  that  no  matters  of  general  policy 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrative 
Committee,  and  provided,  further,  that  the 
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Affiliate,  and  the  four  so  appointed  shall  se- 
lect  the  fifth  member  from  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union,  who  shall  act  as  an 
impartial  arbitrator. 

Section  7.  The  foregoing  principles,  ap- 
propriately  paraphrased,  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated  into  the  Constitution  of  each  National 
Affiliate  created. 

Section  8.  Each  of  the  National  Affiliates 
sponsored  by  the  Union  shall  make  a written 
report  of  its  activities  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Union  each  year. 

article  XVII. 

Councils  of  the  Union 

The  Union  shall  continue  to  have  the  power 
to  establish  Councils  of  the  Union,  upon  a 
regional  or  a local  basis,  or  upon  such  other 
basis  as  the  Union  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  The  name  of  each  Council  shall 
be  such  as  has  been  heretofore  or  shall  here- 
after  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Board. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  now  existing  Coun- 
cils  and  those  which  may  be  hereafter  estab- 
lished  is  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
Union,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  complete 
integration  between  the  Union  and  its  Coun- 
cils,  the  following  principles  governing  their 
relationship  are  established: 

a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  President  of  the  Union  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee  of  each  Council. 

b)  The  Executive  Committee  of  each 
Council  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Board  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  of  the  Union,  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive  Director  and  such  other  officers  or  agents 
as  it  shall  determine.  All  such  professional 
personnel  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Union,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  and 
paid  by  the  Union. 

c)  No  Council  shall  adopt  any  resolution 
on  a matter  of  general  public  interest,  or 
initiate  any  new  policy  or  project  without 
the  authority  of  the  Executive  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  or  the 
President  of  the  Union. 

d)  The  expenditures  of  Councils  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  budget  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Union  in  the 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

National  Affiliates 

Section  1.  At  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
these  By-Laws,  there  exist  the  following  Na- 
tional  Affiliates  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations:  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods;  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods;  Nation- 
al  F'ederation  of  Temple  Youth. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  National  Af- 
filiates  and  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
created  and  sponsored  by  the  Union  shall  be 
to  strengthen  the  Union  and  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Judaism.  Each  National  Affiliate  may 
enact  for  the  administration  of  its  affairs  rules 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  or  with  any  de- 
cision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Union. 

Section  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Board  and  the  President  of  the  Union 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  each  affiliate. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  each 
National  Affiliate  shall  be  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Union  of  which  the  President 
of  the  Union  shall  be  the  chairman.  Such 
Executive  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Affiliate 
after  consultation  with  the  Executive  Board 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Union. 

Section  4.  Each  National  Affiliate  shall 
submit  its  budget  to  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Union  for  the  approval  of  those 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Union 
for  that  Affiliate. 

Sec:tion  5.  No  National  Affiliate  shall  adopt 
any  resolution  on  a matter  of  general  public 
interest  or  institute  any  new  policy  or  initiate 
any  project  without  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  or  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Union,  or  their  designated  rep- 
resentatives. 

Section  6.  In  the  event  that  mutually  sat- 
isfactory  conclusions  cannot  be  reached  as  a 
result  of  the  above  consultations,  such  matters 
shall  be  referred  for  decision  to  a committee 
of  five,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Union,  two  by  the  President  of  the  respective 
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be  based  on  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
the  prescribed  minimum  dues  are  paid.  Each 
member  congregation  in  good  standing  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  delegates  and  to  one  addi- 
tional  delegate  for  each  one  hundred  persons 
or  major  fraction  thereof  for  whom  the  pre- 
scribed  minimum  dues  are  paid  over  and 
above  the  first  one  hundred. 

Section  2.  Each  congregation  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  an  alternate  for  each  delegate,  who 
may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  delegate 
during  the  latter’s  absence. 

Section  3.  Members  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  He- 
brew  Union  College,  by  virtue  of,  and  dur- 
ing  the  term  of,  their  office,  shall  also  be 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  with  all 
the  privileges  of  delegates,  including  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  office.  Honorary 
members  of  the  above-named  Boards  shall  be 
considered  honorary  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting 
or  election  to  office,  other  than  honorary. 


article  XV. 

Board  of  Governors 
OF  THE  Hebrew  Union  College 

Section  1.  The  Union,  being  the  patron  body 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  is  entitled  by 
law  to  elect  a majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College.  Such  members  shall  be  elect- 
ed  bi-annually  for  a period  of  four  years  and 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

Section  2.  Any  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  among  those  elected  by 
the  Union  shall  be  filled  by  the  Union. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union  and  the  President  of 
the  Union  shall  be  elected  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  as  part  of  the  members  which 
the  Executive  Board  elects.  The  quota  of  the 
Union  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  semi 
annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  for 
terms  of  office  to  begin  on  January  1 fol- 
lowing. 


of  additional  funds  through  individual  sub- 
scriptions  or  other  methods  to  meet  the 
budgetary  needs  of  the  Union. 

Section  2.  No  member  congregation  shall 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  General 
Assembly  unless  it  shall  have  paid  the  mini- 
mum  dues  prescribed  herein  for  its  total 
membership. 

Section  3.  The  minimum  dues  herein  re- 
ferred  to  shall  be  applicable  only  to  such 
members  as  enjoy  full  membership  privileges 
and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  associate,  jun- 
ior,  or  special  members.  Likewise,  representa- 
tion  in  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  com- 
puted  upon  the  basis  of  congregational 
members  who  enjoy  full  membership  privi- 
leges,  exclusive  of  associate,  junior,  or  special 
members,  unless  the  congregation  shall  elect 
to  pay  the  minimum  dues  for  such  associate, 
junior,  or  special  members. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Bank  Deposits 

All  banks  of  deposit  for  Union  funds  and 
all  banks  of  deposit  for  revolving  funds  for 
the  various  departments  of  the  Union  shall 
be  named  by  the  Executive  Board  or  by  the 
Administrative  Committee.  Checks,  drafts, 
and  other  instruments  for  the  withdrawal  of 
funds  shall  bear  such  signature  or  signatures 
as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Executive  Board  or  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

ARTICLE  XIH. 

Authority  to  Accept  Gifts,  Etc. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  any 
Vice-Chairman,  the  Treasurer,  the  President, 
or  the  Administrative  Secretary  of  'the 
Union  shall  be  authorized  to  sign  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Union  a receipt 
and/or  release  for  any  gift,  legacy,  bequest, 
or  devise  ■received  from  any  donors,  or  from 
any  executors,  administrators,  trustees,  or 
other  fiduciaries. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Representation  in  the  General  Assembly 
Section  i.  The  representation  of  the  member 
congregations  in  the  General  Assembly  shall 
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proposed  from  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Resolutions,  and  if  said  motion  be 
carried,  the  said  original  resolution  may  then 
be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Secttion  3•  No  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  upon 
any  question  except  in  person  or  by  duly 
accredited  alternate,  and  unless  such  dele- 
gate  shall  have  been  duly  accredited  by  the 
constituency  he  or  she  represents  and  un- 
less  such  delegate  shall  have  registered  as 
an  accredited  delegate  and  paid  a regis- 
tration  fee  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Board.  The  registration  clerk  shall 
deliver  to  each  registered  delegate  a voting 
card,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire  any  person  desiring  to  vote  upon  any 
question  to  show  his  voting  card. 

No  alternate  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  any 
question  except  in  person  and  unless  such 
alternate  delegate  shall  have  been  duly  ac- 
credited  by  the  constituency  he  or  she  rep- 
resents,  and  then  only  if  the  delegate  for 
whom  the  alternate  seeks  to  substitute  shall 
(i)  fail  to  register,  in  which  case  the  al- 
ternate  shall  register,  pay  the  registration 
fee,  and  receive  a voting  card,  or  (ii)  be 
absent  at  the  time  the  vote  is  to  be  taken, 
in  which  case  the  voting  card  of  the  reg- 
istered  delegate  must  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  alternate  delegate. 

A roll  call  shall  not  be  taken  except  on  a 
vote  of  20%  of  the  delegates  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  and  practices  set  forth  in  Robert’s 
Rules  of  Order. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Amendments 

These  By-I.aws  may  be  amended  liy  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  vot- 
ing  at  any  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  laid  over  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  is  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 


manner  provided  in  these  By-Laws.  All  funds 
collected  by  such  Councils  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  Union,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Executive  Board. 

e)  The  foregoing  principles,  appropriately 
paraphrased,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  or  other  basic  law  of  each  Coun- 
cil  now  or  hereafter  created. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Procedure  at  Meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly 

Section  1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union  shall  call  the  delegates 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  order  and  ask 
for  the  election  of  a temporary  Chairman 
and  a temporary  Secretary.  When  these 
are  elected,  the  temporary  Chairman  shall 
appoint  a Committee  on  Credentials  and 
a Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 
After  a report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials  shall  have  been  adopted,  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  shall  consider  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
and  shall  elect  such  officers  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  it  deems  proper.  Unless  other- 
wise  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  then 
appoint  such  committees  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary,  and  shall  without  debate  refer  to 
them  the  reports  of  the  several  officers  and 
boards  and  of  the  committees  previously  ap- 
pointed,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable.  He  shall  also  appoint  such  other 
committees  as  the  General  Assembly  during 
its  session  may  order. 

Section  2.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its 
first  meeting,  shall  specify  the  latest  time  at 
which  resolutions  may  be  proposed  by  the 
delegates.  All  such  resolutions  must  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  be  read  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  When  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions  shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
a motion  to  adopt  the  report  shall  be  in 
order.  If  the  resolution  as  originally  proposed 
was  changed,  modified  or  rejected  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  if  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  rejected,  any  delegate  may 
move  to  recall  the  resolution  as  originally 


the  clergy  brotherhood 

"To  foster  understandings  goodwills  end 
fellowship  among  the  olergy  of  Baltimore 
and  vicinity." 


Ileets  three  times  n year 


September  11,  !956 


EXECUTIVE  CttMITTEE 

Edwin  A.  Ross 
Samuel  Glasner 
John  L,  Tilley 
Jacob  A.  Max 
Abraham  Shusterman 
Levi  B.  Miller 
Paul  M.  Tharp 


Dear  Colleague; 

We  can  FIM)  Tllffl,  can’t  we,  to  do  the  things  we  REALLY  WAOT  to  Do  I 

dare  suggest  that,  as  busy  as  we  are,  we  clergymen  need  to  take  txme  for  fel- 
lowship  and  sharing?  These  are  basic  purposes  of  our  Clergy  Brotherhood. 

The  Fall  Luncheon  of  our  group  v/ill  be  held  promptly  at  12:30  ^ 

Tuesday,  October  2nd,  at  the  Sutaw  Place  Temple  Center,  1307  Eutaw  Pla^. 

We  believe  that  two  hours  spent  together  that  day  will  be  well  invest  . 

Four  of  our  own  Baltimore  clergymen  have  been  asked  to  bring  ton  minuto 
messages  on  the  theme: 

״I.IY  EXPERIENCE  PREACHING  FROM  A BIBLICAL  TEXT" 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Heifer,  of  the  Christian  Temple 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Newbold,  Jr.,  of  the  Grace  Presbyterian  Church 

Rabbi  Abraham  D,  Shaw,  of  the  Ohob  Shalom  Congregation 

Rev.  Gottlieb  Siogenthaler,  of  the  St,  Matthew’s  Evangelical 

and  Reformed  Church. 

Wo  shall  havo  the  usual  oatorod  lunch  for  411.50  including  tips.  Rosorva- 
tions  using  the  enclosed  card,  must  be  made  by  Fridayj_Sep;^mber  . 

Please  mall  yo'.r  card  nromptly.  If  necessary,  reservations  may  be  canceled. 

OiJE  THING  MOREl  We  need  to  enlarge  our  group.  Please  enlist  Miother 
olor^n  to  come  >vith  you  aid  add  his  name  to  your  reservation,  letts  have 

100  at  this  lunche onl 

Sinooro  New  Year’s  greetings  to  our  JcvMsh  colloaguesl 


Fraternally, 


' Soorotary. 


President 


FACT-StlEET 

relatin«  to  the  participation  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  C°״e^®Sation6  in  the 
Conference  in  Washington  in  January  1956  bearing  on  the  Crisis  in  e 

Since  its  birth,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  like  Judaism  itself, 
־on־״־־d  with  the  ethical  h־pU־ati״aa  of 
scribed  to  the  doctrine,  first  propounded  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  th 
religion  must  prompt  one  to  take  part  in  the  actions  o see  e y, 

TO  the  Reform  Jew  especially  religion  is  in 

־valuat־  the ־ ־oral  status  of  hu^h  hetevior  to  speaK 

the  measures  to  secure  such  Justice,  even  at  the  rlsK  01  com10r6־  a״u 

security. 

of  social  righteousness, 

isaa־  Mayer  Wise,  for  ־xa,־pl־,  Journeyed  to  Washington  when  a Wgoted  ״my  order 
was  issued  by  an  American  general.  He  went  there  to  tell  the  P pa״alitv 

United  States  that  the  ruling  was  contrary  to  American  principles  of  equ  y* 

Wise's  trip  was  in  the  footpaths  of  Moses  who  went  to  Pharaoh  Joking  not 
Ln  freedom  but  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves;  it  was  done  in  the  "Pf ^ 

who  thundered  against  the  king  and  the  ,ueen  fOT  rtat  when  they 

Dursuit  of  the  pattern  set  by  the  other  prophets  who  made  xt  clear 
were  involved  in  the  advocacy  of  social  and  political  equity  they  were  s 
to  religion,"  truly  following  the  teachings  of  God. 

ÄS 5 - ״:  s SS;  .״s-Ä... 

The  Union  itself  has  since  its  inception  devoted  Itself  to  applying  the  ideals  of 
JuLSm  ?o“he  Lclll  realm.  In  1878,  five  years  after  its  ^'־“f׳? ״ 
ahsorhed  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites, 

1859  l>y  Jewish  congregations  of  America  for  the  purpose  o & 

social  justice. 

The  unit’s  name  was  changed  to  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Civil  and 

and  became  a fixed  committee  of  the  Union.  Through  f “ “f/ 

vened  again  and  again  in  governmental  and  communal  matters  when  the  voice  01  p 

phetic  Judaism  needed  to  be  raised. 

When  conditions  of  Jewish  life  became  oppressive  in  to 

an  agent  there  to  investigate.  As  a result  of  his  reports,  *h״״ ® ־a«on. 
prevail  upon  the  American  government  to  obtain-  improvements  in  the  Jewish  situation. 

Tn  iQll  President  Taft  abrogated  a treaty  with  Russia  as  a direct  result  of  the 
Snion'^protests  against  that  nation's  mistreatment  of  Jews.  The 
a  1 ־ J־»־  point  It  the  twenty-second  biennial  convention  of  the  ״hi™ 

Marshall  delivered  an  address  on  the  topic  and  the  Union  pa^^ed  a 
the  U.S.  Government  to  act. 
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For  a number  of  decades,  the  Union  agitated  for  the  improvement  of  immigration  laws, 
regarding  the  humanitarian  goal  a legitimate  expression  of  its  religious  beliefs, 
Simon  Wolf,  the  chairman  of  the  Union's  committee,  maintained  the  closest  liaison 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  with  the  government  over  the  course  of  many  years,  conferring 
with  federal  officials  regularly  and  regularly  reporting  on  his  activities  to  the 
Union  and  receiving  the  endorsement  of  the  delegates  for  his  actions.  The  Union, 
through  its  biennials,  consistently  spoke  out  on  such  diverse  public  issues  as  land 
grabbing  in  the  West,  religion  in  the  public  schools,  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes,  child  labor,  world  peace,  and  civil  rights. 

The  recognized  need  to  apply  the  ethical  principles  of  Judaism  to  the  social  prob- 
lems  of  the  contemporary  scene  led,  during  the  1930 's  and  19^0's,  to  consideration 
of  plans  for  a Commission  on  Social  Action  in  the  UAHC , In  19^6,  the  39^^  Council 
of  the  Union  called  for  the  establishment  of  such  a Commission  "to  deal  with  and 
suggest  to  our  constituent  congregations  ways  and  means  of  applying  and  Implementing 
the  prophetic  teachings  of  our  religion,"  This  resolution  resulted  in  19^9  the 
creation  of  a Joint  Conmission  on  Social  Action  of  the  Union  and  the  Central  Con- 
ference  of  American  Rabbis,  Today  this  Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism 
includes  members  of  the  Union's  affiliates,  the  National  Federations  of  Temple 
Sisterhoods,  Brotherhoods,  and  Youth,  The  primary  task  of  this  Commission  is  to 
stimulate  programs  of  social  action  and  social  study  in  Reform  synagogues,  through 
which  the  moral  principles  of  Judaism  may  be  translated  into  practice  in  our  com- 
munities , the  nation,  and  the  world.  Overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  purposes  and 
program  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Action  was  given  by  the  UAHC  Biennial  Assembly 
in  Los  Angeles  in  February,  1955• 

Long  before  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel,  the  Union  maintained  an  Interest 
sympathetic  to  the  upbuilding  of  Jewish  Palestine,  In  1935  "tl^e  Union  expressed 
satisfaction  with  "the  efforts  being  made  and  the  program  achieved  by  the  Jewish 
Agency  in  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine,"  At  the  Union's  Biennial  in  1937  !"t  resolved 
that;  "The  time  has  now  come  for  all  Jews,  irrespective  of  ideological  differences, 
to  unite  in  the  activities  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine,  and  we  urge  omt  constituency  to  give  their  financial  and  moral  support 
to  the  work  of  rebuilding  Palestine,"  Meeting  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World 
War,  in  19^6,  the  Biennial  urged  the  abrogation  of  the  British  White  Paper  to  the 
end  that  Palestine  may  be  open  to  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration  and  be  made  avail- 
able  for  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  homeless  on  the  land," 


J snirit  and  specifics  of  such  resolutions  that,  when 

יד  ?S  UnL  01  ILrioan  Hebrew  Congregation־  wa־  aeked  to  Join  with 

the  Soane  in  order  to  confer  with  regard  to  matters  relating 

the  Presiden  Invitation  to  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 

to  Israel,  he  refe  A״+hnr1tv  was  sranted  for  participation  in  these  con- 

!frtiins^Sr  ®rhr;ntS:S״iL:r־S:Siv־  boa?d  of  f ״nion  was  asked  to 
noislder  ti;־  matted  and  gave  its  approval  (with  one  dissenting  vote). 


״a  X riTi-nnrtunitv  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the  supreme  body 

of  tea  Sfion,^he  national  Biennial  Assembly  which  took  place  in  Los  Angeles  last 

Febrxmry, 


After  considerable  floor  discussion,  the  delegates  (constituting  a «cord  attend- 
anoe)  gave  the  president  of  the  I'nlon  express  author lza«on  to  continue  his  co 
fe«n־f  with  his  opposite  numbers  in  other  Jewish  organizations. 
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The  following  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the  1955  Biennial  As^mbly  ;^he ^ve  of, 
Ld  in  direct  relation  to,  the  first  Washington  Conference  on  Israel  held  im- 

mediately  following  the  Biennial; 

"This  Biennial  Assembly  reiterates  its  sense  of  moral  and 
spiritual  solidarity  with,  and  tangible  support  of,  our 
brethren  in  the  historic  land  of  Israel;  and  it  endorses 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Board  of  October,  ^95 3 ^ re־ 
peated  by  the  Administrative  Committee  in  June  and  October, 

1954,  authorizing  the  participation  of  our  president  with 
the  presidents  of  other  national  Jewish  organizations  for 
consultative  and  advisory  purposes  with  regard  to  Israel, 
and  to  take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  proper;  a specific 
action  in  pursuance  of  this  general  decision  having  been 
presented  at  the  October,  1954,  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  ratified.” 

Participating  in  the  proceedings  at  the  Conference  in  Washington  on  January  !?th 
and  18th  1956,  were  the  President  of  the  Union  plus  some  twenty  leaders  of  th 
union  familv  amonrwhom  were  Board  members  of  the  Union  and  Presidents  of  our 
vL?Ls  Reglin^CounSs!  The  Union  men  played  an  important  part  in  the  conference, 
clarifying  the  essentially  religious  issue  involved  in  the  emergency,  tempering 

strong  partisanship  of  some  groups  and  helping  in  the  through^ it s°*^ 

that  was  clearly  consistent  with  the  positions  expressed  by  the  UAHC  through  its 

policy-formulating  bodies . 

0«e  notable  contribution  made  by  the  Union  ■־en  was 

resolution  urging  prompt  action  to  ameliorate  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees 

Rabbi  Eisendxath  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  A־b^tant  S«retary  of  State  that 
the  American  policy  tovards  Israel  contained  profound  moral  Implications  and  that 

vas  the  primary  rationale  for  the  participation  of  ־ 

Tt  was  further  stated  that  those  in  attendance  were  concerned  not  as  Zionists,  not 
as  part^anf  oflsrael,  not  only  as  Jews,  but  as  Americans  ded irons  of  seeing  their 
nation  function  in  accordance  with  its  noblest  principles. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  the  action  of  the  U.A.H.C.^ 
vindicates  both  the  teachings  of  prophetic  Judaism  and  the  ideals  of  our  nation  s 

founding  father  s . 

Our  congregations  may  wish  to  study  and  consider  the  ״hose 

Washington  (see  appended)  as  well  as  the  implications  of  this  ^*ho 

congregations  with  social  action  committees  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ar 
ranle  programs  and  projects  designed  to  assimilate  the 

SO  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned,  the  democratic  process  will ״° ־«nue  “^e  Union 
receives  its  guidance  from  the  units  of  which  it  is  comprised,  namely,  the  congre 

gat ions . 

we  Reform  Jews  are  duty-bound  to  weigh  this  crucial  matter  which  touches ־ ־  deeply 
tL  rnermrof  our  failh  and  our  role  as  a significant  voice  of  Amerrcan  Judaism. 


(Additional  copies  on  request) 


DECLARATION  ADOPTED  BY  CONFERENCE  OF  ^ISH  ORGANIZATIONS 
JANUARY  17  and  18,  1956 
the  SHOREHAM  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PREAMBLE 

At  the  call  of  the  Presidents  of  seventeen  major  American  Jewish 
organizaSon"  this  emergency  conference  has  ---f 

־onsld־r  the  deepening  crisis  1־  the  Keer  East ־“ ״h  threatens  the  pea־, 
and  security  of  America  and  the  free  world  and  directly  menaces 
future  of  Israel. 

I,  The  Balance  of  Arms 

Soviet  imperialism  has  now  moved  into  the  Near  East.  The  Czech- 
Egyptian  arms  agreement  exposes  the  entire  area  to  penetration  y 
Communist  arms,  agents,  technicians  and  propagandists. 

Communist  weapons  can  only  equip  Egypt  to  accelera^  its  attac^ , 

to  intimidate  Israel  and  to  spawn  neutralist  ®־f  f fron- 

design  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the  democracies  to  strengthen  the  rr 

tiers  of  freedom. 

Military  equipment  also  flows  to  other  Arab  states. 

Kingdom  equip־  the  Jordan  Arab  Legion  and  the 

nlied  larse  shipments  of  tanks  and  other  material  to  Egypt.  Our  gov 
änt  hä  SdfS־  available  to  Iraq  without  requiring  reimbursement. 

This  is  a violation  of  the  Tripartite  D־־laratlon  of  1950  by  which 
the  united  States , the  United  Kingdom  and  France  committed 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  maintain  the  military  a anc 
East.  This  military  balance  has  now  been  destroyed. 

Israel  has  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  arms  f 

balance  so  that  she  may  defend  herself  from ״• י”®  ^ 

threatened  by  the  Arab  states . This  is  vital  if  war  is  to  be  averted 

in  the  Near  East. 

Me  call  unon  the  Department  of  State  to  grant  Israel's  request  .to 
buy  arms  for  defense  without  delay. 

II,  A Security  Guarantee 

Our  government  has  entered  into  security  pacts  with  forty־f our 
natlorirLope  and  Asia  Vää1n.reÄly־ämT/־r־־״tive 
ä:uf״rtn־r°ae!!  ^^“־h־an  undertaking  would  be  a logical  development 
of  the  Tripartite  Declaration. 

. . + oA ש;=0 ו;  qeeretarv  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  advocated 

On  August  26,  1955;  Sec  y Arab  states,  but  conditioned 

security  guarantees  with  Israel  an  mounting  threat  of  war,  growing 

them  with  Arab-Israel  agreement.  But  the 

out  of  the  export  to  Egypt  of  C^unist  arms  ^^^J|^^^׳^:^^rw״hOut 

perative  that  our  government  enter  into  such  treaty  eng  g 
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waiting  for  final  agreements  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

An  engAge״,ent  ty  the  United  State־  to  help  ?־׳י״־־ל־ 
not  be  conditioned  on  Arab  consent  and  thus  made  subject  to  Ara 

We,  therefore,  urge  our  government  immediately  to  negotiate  ^ 
treat7־feh־lBrael  and  with  such  ol^the  Arab  states  as  are  ready  to  Qom 
in  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  the  peace. 

We  trust  that  Congress  ״ill  give  favorable  <=“=^.d«ation  to  such 
treaties  or  any  other  legislation  for  maintaining  an  arms  balance  an 
safeguarding  collective  security. 

III.  Economic  Development 

A larae -scale  program  for  economic  development  in  the  Near  East  is 
now  being  planned  by  our  government.  The  raising  ^3״  eace  and 

the  encouragement  of  regional  economic  cooperat  on  ^ ^rdect  of  how 

democratic  institutions.  Israel  is  a graphic  f 

American  aid  can  stimulate  development  within  a country  whic  g 
dividual  liberty  and  preserves  free  institutions . 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  repeated  declarations  of 
ment  of  its  willingness  to  accept  the  principle  of  compensation 
doned  Arab  refugee  property  and  in  this  connection,  we  welcome  ״ 

nouncement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  that  our  f י'®''“®”*  ^h^Arab 

assist  in  programs  looking  to  the  compensation 

refugees.  As  organizations  who  are  interested  in  the  p ,nivpd  to 

manity  we  applaud  these  efforts  and  we  encourage  governments  Involved  to 

expedite  solution. 

Up  trust  that  American  ..1,ף  to  Israel  will  continue 

scale  economic  program  for  the  Near  East  will  stress +״rm-1  nation 

-V  npt.inn.  In  tne  region  and  will  bring  about  xne_ter5ina^ 

of  all  blocLdes  and  boycotts  which  defeat  and  obstruct  the  efforts  of 0 ״__ 

government  to  raise  living  standards. 

XV.  The  Problems  of  the  Peace 

UP  call  .,non  our  government  to  make  every  effort  to  promote  an  honorable 
peace  settlement  in  the  Near  East. 

Israel's  repeated  offers  to  enter  into  P®®®®  ’ 

buffed  by  the  Arab  states  which  have  made  Impossible  demands  on  Israel  fo 

territorial  and  other  concessions. 

We  note  with  regret  an  official  utterance  by  the  United  KlbS^om^advoca- 
ting  that  Israel  yield  territory  to  purchase  Arab  acceptance  of  I- 
existence,  a view  echoed  in  some  quarters  of  our  governmen  . 

we  are  opposed  to  any  effort  to  f°tce  unacce^able  conditions  ״hl־h^_ 
violate  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  parties.  ® 

ment  to  decline  to  advocate  peace  on  such  terms  or  condition  . 

Our  country  rejects  appeasement  as  a policy  for  ourselves.  We  must  not 
impose  it  as  a policy  on  others. 


ו V,־״,  rt  nor,  ־?miare  miles  and  a growing  population.  Her 
Tlnv  Isr001׳  li8,s  o^uüO  scju&rs  in  •*«•ווסז־ררז  sqmslts 

land  rich  Arab  neighbors  are  ^ territory 'would  serve  to 

miles.  Any  pressure  on  Israel  ^ ; encourage  them  to 

reward  those  who  have  turned  to  the  Israel  would  be  as 

make  new  and  ^ee  world  as  the  dismemberment  of 

catastrophic  for  America  and  the  free  worra  as 

Czechoslovakia  was  for  European  democracy. 

^ ..  4 ו0־ vg  ־hetweeu  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime 

of  mutilation  of  Israelj^ 

«־  earnestly  pray  that  °־™»^ 8 ״nt  vill  Z thS 

SÄst“%'־“td'l1״ä  fefe־־״  Of  Israel  In  this  ־rltieal  hour  Is  to 
Strengthen  America’s  own  best  interests.. 

The  American  Jevish  A־־־r״ngS!  thSl°n- 

?:?:״;f :/Lerl/ar/ewlsh  SldeJshlp  reaffi^s 

^d  ^rh:1;\:rrolJ:ifr1/r::erd:Ä^^^^  rivme  .!dance. 

Vie  are  nov  engaged  in  a titanic  peop^rtSough- 

the  friendship  and  “ ^.^est^the  vitality  and  moral  strength  of 

out  the  world.  These  millions  w ^ ^ stand  formally  with  those  who, 

democracy  by  the  readiness  of  and  preservation  of  freedom, 

like  ourselves,  are  dedicated  to  the  practice  ana  p 

gTTPPT.m.MENTARY  DECLARATION 


The  Arab  Boycott 

The  Arab  countri־־  maintain  an  -orelentlns 
Israel  In  violation  of  United  Stations  Americans  dealing 

practices  have  been  directed  not  of  commerce  with 

vith  Arab  countries  have  been  ^5810־1^ 1 3^0^?^,^"״^  affiliation  of 
Israel  and  have  even  been  asked  to  di  c countries 

employees.  American  Religion  - a discrimination  which  has סץ־ ו 

solely  on  the  ground  of  their  reiigio  quch  discrimination  is 

practiced  even  against  m־mh«s  of  the  ־,^®“fartlon  that  our 

repugnant  to  American  principles,  an  eovernment  to  take  vigorous 

Goverrmient  has  recorded  oboections.  We  urge  oar  go/ 

measures  to  terminate  such  practices_^ 

ARAB  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  AMERICANS^ 

Diplomatic  representatives  of  hv'^Sing^tL^public  platform 

states  have  Infringed  upon  American  hosplt  ^ ^ f spread  propa- 

to  vilify  Americans  for  their  frlen^hlp  have ־? ־n־ acted  In 

ganda  injurious  to  American  oitlzens  and ״ ׳,,ent  to  Inform  the 

concert  with  notorious  hate  mongers . ^_urge  abuse  of 

Arab  government־  re־pon_־ibl־_lhaphl^^ 

Äll^;rs;r7.m;ssrvrf0relgn  diplomats  or  attempts  on  tne».!; 

hatreds־and  to  set  Americans  against  Amer1cans_._ 
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׳ • suocoth,  Chol  HaMoed.  (Mark) 

301•  author  of  Koheleth,  1000  sayings,  songs,  etc•  Why  did  rabbis 

this  pessimistic  version  of  life;  at  least  the  pessimistic  part  of  K? 
scrolls,  h°ve  5 and  each  one  associated  with  a diff•  festival — why  K•  at 

Succoth,  so  close  to  H^H•?  First  talk  of  faith  and  self  before  God  and 
with  this  book  show  doubt  and  questioning  , ^ ^ ^ 

Cynicism  is  not  good  but  doubt  is  healthy  and  helpful;  need  it  to  imderstand 
and  appreciate  life  and  religion 

K•  v^s•  1)  work,  2)  grogress  and  3)  knowledge•  ^ v 4- 

1)  Judaism  is  pro,  so  why  K•  v^s.  it?  So  that  your  whole  life  be  not  de■ 

voted  to  work,  even  God  rested  on  7th  day 

2)  generation  someth  and  goeth••  .Judaism  is  pro  progress  and  w^  is  K• 
v^s•  it^  Seems  to  bo  speald.ng  of  our  own  generation•  !׳fen  is  % re- 
trogross ing,  ho  seems  detirmined  to  commit  suicide 

3)  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  Atom  but  what  do  we  do  with  it? 
we  have  learned  how  to  fly,  etc•  go  faster  in  every  way,  but  we  are 
so  much  more  destructive  too• 

Knowledge  is  not  an  end  but  a means  tcward  it  and  this  end  is  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  all  men  throughout  the  world• 

As  Succoth  foods  are  tasteless  without  seasoning,  so  is  our  faith  of  little 
help  if  we  do  not  qiiestion  and  doubt•  Too  much  pessimism  is  no  good 
but  a healthy,  purposeful  doubting  will  add  greatly  to  religious  un- 
derstanding• 
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TV-'^ifTAP,  Pprker  ?וזכרי  rg 

5.1ל.  over  the  world  gathered  in  their  houees  of 
worphip  to  obperre  the  hofeet  dr-ys  of  the  Jevieh  calender.  Roeh  Ha- 
Shono,  the  New  Year,  and  Yom  Kinpur,  the  Ray  of  Atonement,  are  the 
oooaopione  on  which  we  are  aplced  to  look  within  ourselves,  to  examine 
our  oonsoienoe  and  to  search  out  the  selfish  motives  to  he  found 
within  eech  of  ue• 

The.p-nirit  of  these  holydpyp  recalls  a story  told  ־by  the  Ra־bl)is 
of  a much  e srlier  age.  One  day  a ־blind  man  was  vralking  along  the 
street  with  a lantern  held  iDefore  him. י חhe  nassersl3y  were  certain- 
ly  sur^ri־־ed  for  a  רז2 ו.ind  man  has  no  need  of  a lantern,  ■^hey  inquired 
as  to  the  logic  of  his  action  and  he  told  th??׳em,  "Yes,  I can  not  see 
the  light  of  my  lantern  ־bnt  other  1ס1^י60י  will  notice  and  will  ־be 

ahld  to  help  me  to  walk  in  safety." 

We  infer  from  this  little  story  that  every  man  carries  about 

his  ovm  lantern  through  life.  We  might  call  our  lantern  our  rerso- 
nalities.  We  or,n  not  see  the  light  thereof  hut  other  neople  will 
notice  and  they  will  come  close  to  us  in  order  to  guide,  insmro 
and  serve  our  cause,  ’'aoh  one  of  us  has  the  power  to  make  his ־־יס ע 
sonMitxe»  felt  hy  means  of  the  smile,  th־  handshake,  the  friendly 
gesture  which  means  so  much  and  which  reouires  no  little  effort. 

The  despondent,  the  ill,  the  low  in  snirit  are  certain  to  profit 
from  our  show  ״f  friendship  ״nd  it  will,  give  them  moral  courage  to 
face  the  trials  before  them.  Yet,  4/e  must  make  it  a point  to  remem- 
her  that  these  smiles  and  these  signs  of  sympathy  are  not  ■ of  a surer- 
fiolal  nature  hut  that  they  must  come  from  the  heart  and  must  he  sin 
cere,  ׳"his  a person  can’ only  do  if  the  light  of  his  own  personality 
is  clearly  visible.  ,Judaism  places  gr^^mphasis  on  this  thought 
for  our  religion  teaches  that  man  may  only  come  before  hod,  in  ord- 
er  to  seek  forgiveness,  v4,e״  he  has  asked  pard.n,  first,  of  his 
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f«ר1י  ov’  mr ׳ .!!■־T1i!=1  appurep  up  thrיt  every  Jew  aי־י־יי^oac}רep  God  in  humi- 
ר.ity  ''■׳ith  e ־nure  heert  n.nd  clean  handp.  On]^'■  v/hen  men  ip  in 
such  a condition  of  puritj^  cen  hip ־׳ ־'erponal ity  have  eny  effect:  on 
thope  with  whom  he  comep  into  contsct.  "^he  cleanדinePF  of  hip 
handp,  the  nurity  of  hie  heart  o.nd  the  pi  cerity  of  thoughts 

will  certainly  ?id  him  to  face  the  realitiep  of  hip  exipt^^nc^.  It 
wilT  elpo  h?.vo  the  effect  of  Ptrenptheninr  the  f^ith  of  thnc־?  vhn 
are  coיזpht  in  the  w<=־b  of  depרי^i^.  With  the  Tight  of  our  yerponrli- 
tiep  hurninp  brightly  alT.  of  up  con  become  inotru^’^entp  of  friend- 
phin  and  love  to'Vford  our  neigl^borp,  our  friend?,  end  our  loved  one?.. 

Ap  we  Jewp  loolced  within  oureelvep  during  thepe  »ae t ho.lydays 
80  mupt  ׳^very  man  and  woman  look  within  himpelf  in  order  to  dip- 
cover  obיect  which  might  interfere  with  a clear  and  bright  beain 
of  light•  They  who  are  talebearer?,  thope 110ז־1 י  device  evil  dealinap, 
thopp  who  peek  to  ?lander  and  thej^  who  pe‘='k  unjupt  gain  mupt  t?,ke 
it  u־non  themae.lvep  to  clear  the  way  for  the  ray  of  Tight  which  e- 
manatcp  ־from  within• 

Af  !זיגס?  we  peek  to  T_ive  a.  better  Jife,  to  make  of  our  ־eprpon׳־־- 
^.itiee  an  inptrument  of  Joy  and  Ipyo  for  all  to  pee,  ip  the 

lantern  v/e  emnT  oy  p.p  v7e  travel  the  road  of  life•  !".זד״  God  urotect 
and  guard  up  all  on  the  ,i  eiirne^’'  which  Tie?  ahead• 

Arien• 

/ 


The  Land  of  Ml  Be  and  Honoy• 


More  than  thro•  thounand  yoaro  ago  our  anooBtor•  vor•  oppr««tod 
In  tho  land  of  Egypt  hy  a tyrant  who  had  no  pity  for  hi•  •uhjocto 
and  who  •uhmittod  hi•  slaro•  to  all  manner  of  hardship•  Tho  Bihlo 
toll•  d•  that  our  pooplo  woro  flayod  with  whipBrsthat  thoy-imnco 
^orood  to  huild  the  oitl••  of  Pithon  and  R«na•••^•^^  that  they  ^ 

had  to  •proad  throughout  the  land  to  gather  the  huilding  matorial•  ^ 
^fetöTe  thoy  aouldr  osaa  atart-t^^  thaix  all0ttod_tMkp• 

Their  dati••  woro  hard  and  thoir  taolcmaotor•  wore  callouo  IndiTi• 
dual•  who  had  no  ooncoption  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being• 

Ho  oonoideratl on  wra•  •hown  by  tho••  opproeoor•  for  the  fight•  of 
tho  indlTldual  for  our  forofathero  wore  •laToo  in  oreiry  •enoo  of 
tho  wordi  thoy  had  no  choice  in  any  matter#  there  was  no  froodoo 
and  thoy  were  oompletoly  •ubjected  to  the  whim•  and  desire•  of 
tho  Egyptian  maBter•• 

Indeed#  our  stay  in  Egypt  was  a bitter  one  and  tho  Moror 
which  wo  taoted  on  tho  Seder  night  wao  a fitting  rmaindor  of  the 
bitternoBB  of  our  •ojoum  in  that  land•  33ut#  it  happened  that 
a oallod  Mooo•  oamo  to  lead  tho  pooplo  out  of  thi•  opprossiYO 
onriroiment I ho  led  thm  forth  in  tho  hope  of  finding  tho  promlood 
land  and  ho  guided  thorn  with  tho  desire  of  building  a new  homo 
for  hi•  followers•  It  wa•  to  bo  ^ ^ •*a  land 

flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  in  which  tho  !•real it 0•  would  hare 
oTexy  opportunity  of  creating  a now  culture  and  heritage  for  fu• 
ture  generation••  HowoTer,  tho••  who  participated  in  the  Bxoduo 
wore  not  ready  for  the  promlood  land  and  they  wore  destined  to 
wander  for  40  years  in  tho  desert  wildemoss•  It  %ras#  one  mi|d>t 
almost  ■ay#  a case  of  thoir  %randering  almlosoly  in  order  to  find 
thomoolYe•#  in  order  for  them  to  attain  that  •loment  of  faith  and 
trust  whiOh  would  make  them  fitting  inhabitant•  of  tho  land  of 
Palootlno•  Thoy  wore  ploguod  continually  by  pagan  fore••  and  by 
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th«ir  own  bnokground  of  •UToiry•  Thl•  liorltag•  oonfunod  tha  !יי• 
rMliteo  for  it  wa8  difflault  for  our  fathara  to  raallaa  tlmt  tha 
maaaaga  of  Moaaa  waa  tha  word  of  Ood.  It  waa  only  whan  they  raadh- 
ad  tha  mountain  Sinai  that  thay  found  thair  rafu«a  and  thair  aal• 
Tati  on  in  tha  giwing  of  tha  Tan  CcBBmandaanta  and  in  tha  appaaranaa 

of  tha  Daity  in  thair  midot^• 

It  ia  truly  amaaing  how  hiatoxy  rapaato  itaalf  in  arary  age 
and  ara.  Tha  Haggada  talla  u8  that  va  are  to  conaidar  ouraalraa 
aa  if  va  had  haen  elaraa  in  tha  land  of  נEg3rpt  and  wa  ara  to  par- 
taka  of  the  Sadar  aeramony  aa  if  wa  had  gona  out  of  that  land  of 
alarary•  How  applicahla  this  i8  in  many  of  our  caaaa  for  a Uttla 
mora  than  a daoado  ago  many  of  u8  found  ouraalraa  foroad  to  ami- 
grata  from  a land  of  tyranny  and  oppraoaion.  In  our  caaa,  tha 
land  waa  not  callad  Egypt  but  tha  Continent  of  Europa  and  ve  ware 
a factor  in  tha  moot  daatardly  orima  coaimlttad  againat  humanity 
anywhere  in  tha  world  ainoa  tha  baginning  of  time•  Tha  oppraoaion 
In  Eg^t»  tha  Hamana»  tha  Inquiaitiona  and  tha  Caariat  pogroma 
vara  aa  nothingTco^arad  to  tha  erimaa  oocanittad  by  Hitler  and 
hia  ahhorta•  Our  people  vara  forced  out  of  thair  profaaaiona* 
tha  Children  had  to  laare  tha  public  achoola  and  wa  ware  tagged 
with  yellow  badgea  and  with  typically  Jawiah  namaa#  All  tha  oul- 
tura  and  prograaa  which  European  Jofwxy  had  achiarad  orar  tha  can- 
turlat  VM  In  n ■attnr  of  • fow  yo»ro  md  Vorld  J«fry 

waa  affected  and  ahakan  to  ita  Tory  core•  Tha  Sadar  which  wa  ca- 
labrated  only  a few  night  a ago  haa  real  aignificanea  for  u8  for 
wa  know  only  too  wall  what  it  maana  to  begin  anew  tha  prooaaa  of 
eraation.  Happily•  wa  too  found  tha  land  of  freedom•  tha  promiaad 
land  of  the  twentloth  century  1*cre  men  ooald  he  fTM  equ^^  ^ 
and  ve  oon  nerer  he  thankful  enou(^!  to  thle  new  land  of  eure  ׳for 
providing  ua  with  a haven  and  a refuge  in  our  darkoat  daya• 


fU  thouib  י«  »r•  1ar«a4y  «f  th•  praalBBd  1*4ם. 

V• itnd  0ur.«lTB«~il•»  wandBrln«  In  th«  «»«hollo  de««rt  »toloh  lond«, 
ultlnntoly,  to  t)m«  ponoo  •״*  hnppln«••.  Wo  vho  *ro  t«klng  pnrt 
In  tho  prooe««  of  building  a now  land  are  faced  whepeerer  we  turn 
with  now  and  ddfferont  Interpretation«  of  the  ha«10  religion« 
l««ue«.  The  orthodox  and  reform  element•  are  at  odd«,  tho  Uonl«t« 
aM  non»Z10nl«t«  are  at  tho  •xtBOme  end«  of  the  pole,  the  Anti- 
Defamation«  league  and  the  B‘nal  Brlth  and  the  Welfare  Drlre«. 
a«  well  a.  the  Amerloan  Jewleh  Conalttee  and  the  American  Jewleh 
Congr•«■  are  oonetantly  endeaworlng  to  pr««■  upon  ue  their  own, 
partloular  brand  of  Judaln  and  the  •unity  ha■  gone  80  far  that 
in  many  oltl••  of  our  land  the  Orthodox  and  Refom  ^bbl«  are  not 
on  •peaking  term•.  That  the••  two  rabbi•  In  Ierael״thould  oeeupy 
the  •ame  platform  le.  In  moat  place«,  u^lnhable.  The  Z10nl«t« 
and  the  American  Connell  for  Judalmn  are  fltfitlng  a bitter  and 
pr'oio'n^^'  f::d7:;d^he«:  ^1041 '״d  be  multiplied  endleely. 

It  appear•  that  we  are  wandering  In  a deeert,  a real  wildem••• 
of  Idea«  with  iwt'on•  factor  acting  a•  tho  unifying  force  In  Jh- 
dalem.  Many  of  u•  are  confueed  and  dl««jdlu«lcnwl  and  the  pity 

of  It  1•  that  not  only  are  tho  people  wandering  almleeely  but  Äi־ 

«•«tlifrinn  well  Ä8  the  move-• 
daiam•  par  ■•t ־ ג■  »uiier*n»  •«a  xae  

ment  la  without  aim  and  dlraotion•  ׳ t■  • / 

It  «eema  (|0  wi  that  tdxlle  we  are  oonoemed  with  thedarger 

force«  aotlT«  In  our  Jewleh  lire«  we  are  orerlooklng  the  no«t  ob- 
Tlou«  and  the  moot  meaningful  factor•.  It  1«  a cace  of  not  being 
able  to  •««  the  for««t  beoau•«  of  the  tree•.  There  are.  Tery  do- 
finitely,  certain  factor•  In  our  lire•  today  »d11«h  can  glre  u• 
that  •en••  of  direction  lätiOb  ws  so  desperately  need  and  for  »ftilch 
we  are  oo^tantly  •care)  Ing^  Primary,  I « thinking  of  ^tW /׳^HOC 

and^ihere  oir^ rabbi  was  ordained.  Here  yon 


haT•  an  Inatitutlon  vhloh  usai  th•  1נi1ra•e  •*lat  th«r€  \»•  llgSit**  a•  ׳ 
it»  aotto  and  Its  task  hA6  always  ■baan  to  lat  tha  1101t  of  Judaiaa 
wShina  as  a souroa  of  truth.#  Inspiration  and  faith•  Tha  ninety 
etudants  in  tha  RahUnic  dapartment  busy  thsBsalTee  for  flva  yaars 
with  an  intenslwa  study  of  the  eseantlals  of  Judaisn^-and  our  taash• 
ars  are  010יי*ז — ©f•  the  most  procilnant  nan  In  their  f ialdsjjf  and׳^  a3pa 
tha  greatest  Jewish  siäiolars  in  the  world  today•  But  they  are 
not  only  teachers  and  scholare»  thaii  are  friends  as  wall  and  they 

sat  u8  an  exenple  with  tha  kind  of  lives  that  they  live#  Ojm  sush 

axactpla  is  Rabbi  Lao  Basok  who  is  full  of  understanding,  radiates 
love  8U15  who  is  a souroa  of  inspiration  to  us  all•  Tha  liidrash 

tells  us  that  God  preserves  tha  world  for  the  Sake  of  36  righteous 

man  who  live  in  every  generation  and  ware  it  not  for  tliesa  36,  Ijhs 
world  would  surely  be  destroyed•  In  all  humility  I say  that  ware 
it  not  for  the  oharaoter  and  inspiration  of  such  men  as  Dr•  ISaeck, 
tha  world  would  certainly  parish• 

Tha  HJJC  trains  men  to  beoome  rabbis  in  Israel•  Va  are  to 
be  the  future  leaders  of  eoagregaticais  all  over  the  world  and  it 
is  in  this  work  that  wa  find  our  sense  of  direotion  and  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  this  institution  that  wa  feel  that  wa  are  making  pro• 
gresa•  Tcni  ean  not  possibly  imagine  idaat  it  means  to  me  to  be 
able  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for  thla  ia  the  aanctuary 
where  I attended  Sunday  S^diool,  where  I was  Bar  Mltsvoh,  ו^d1s^e  I 
was  confirmed  and  where  I delivered  my  firet  sermon•  It  ie  hers 
that  I was  infused  with  much  of  the  devotion  and  love  that  I have 
for  the  Rabbinate  and  it  is  d*  this  house  of  worship  which  is  as 
much  a sacred  home  to  ms  as  is  the  apartment  where  I live  with 
my  parents•  Truly,  the  %nagogue  la  a'jnajor  force  in  our  lives 


for  it  gives  us  a sense  of  unity  with  cur  naople  and  a knowledge 
of  the  direction  in  wliich  we  are  going•  We  are  not  to  be  consemsd 


T. 


With  tl.ls  or  that  kind  of  an  intorpretation  of  our  religion  hut 
©ur  main  oono©m  muot  b©  JUDAiai.  Aa  our  Ood  is  on•*  •o  are  v• 
a unity  and  the  trial•  and  tribulation»  which  you|ra«•  •eu»•  me 
•orrow  and  tho  Simoha»  which  are  a part  of  your  liT•»  •late  me 
and  uplift  my  heart• 

There  is  a third  factor  which  giT••  ue  a »•nee  of  direction 
and  purpo»•  and  that  1•  the  home^44»aafc4P•  It  1•  here  where  w•  dwell 
in  haraony  and  In  10▼•  and  it  1•  here  where  we  build  th•  f ortun•» 
of  our  people  for  day»  to  oome.  You  or•  building  when  your  dhildren 
reolte  the  üjji  ej  ^y*  you  are  ereatlng  When  you  •how  Intereet  in 
your  child»  religiou»  »Chool  work  and  you  •re  contributing  towwrd 
achiering  a united  Jewry  all  ©▼•r  the  world  wiien  you  light  your 
candle»  on  Ere▼  Shabboe  and  wlion  you  reoit»  the  Brochu»  cyer  th• 
Challah  and  Win»,  *ou  are  in»ur»ng  a »table  and  happy  J«wi»h  ocan- 
launity  when  you  -bench-  your  children  on  the  Sabbath  and  you  are 
!!▼ir«  JudaiBffi  when  you  bring  your  little  on••  with  you  to  ••!־▼ice» 
as  »0  laany  of  yew  do.  To  wy  •are*  a Beethoven  concerto  or  a Hey^ 
»yaphony  or•  nought  ccm1par»d  to  a little  cihild  »inging  the  j 

ani  •o/apaakar  for  any  of  our  multlpla  oauaaa  and  organizatlona 
aa^atlr  mo  ae  much  aa  a little  >oy  ttoo  atuatleB  over  the  worda 
of  tha  ^  ס ׳  i׳  ft  / . 

Indeed,  we  are  wandering  In  the  deeert  needleeely  for  we  hare 
a rook  on  %*10h  to  hulld  our  faith.  Ae  tha  larealltee  of  old  found 
their  faith  and  aaeurlty  In  the  meeeaga  and  eonoepta  of  the  ten 
conoandmenta.  eo  oan  we  find  our  etrength  and  belief  In  the  leader» 
of  Judalem.  through  the  Synagogue  and  In  the  hare.  V»  »®»d  not 
ha  afjwid  of  the  oMy  dlTlelone  asong  our  people,  we  need  hare 
no  fear  of  the  prophet»  of  docai  and  wo  need  not  he  oonoemod  with 
thoae  who  apread  a meeeage  of  hate  and  dlatruet  of  one  Jewlah  group 
toward  another.  All  Jewe  are  one.  all  »owe  are  a union  and  a unity 


liTiae  on  th•  tnnn  of  thlo  •arth  under  the  proteetlon  of  the  living 
ood.  we  hove  e future,  ve  will  hulld  coretmetlTely,  ve  will  vender 
no  longer  and  we  will  attain  that  eynhello  prcnieed  land  which 
1.  oheraeterlned  hy  peace  of  nlnd.  tnuiqulllty  of  •ou!^  and  the 
10▼•  of  on•  for  anothor•  r 


H«xt  year•  at  th•  S0d%r  tahl•*  vhon  v«  ue•  the  vord• 

•The  oomlnc  year  in  Jerueal«®״.  let  Joruoalen  he  our  eynhol  of 
unity,  of  purpoee  and  of  our  hellef  in  the  living  <»od.  He  1.  re- 
wealed  to  ue  through  our  men  of  worth,  hy  ■»eane  of  the  Synagogue 
and  throu^  that  holy  of  h«Aleo,  the  Jowleh  haae,  where  love  and 
underotandlng  abide  and  Where  the  future  of  Judaimi  will  he  na»a 
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In  '■‘־'he  Vilderness# 


Some  tine  ago,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  the  people  of  Cin-  . 
cinnati  v7ere  startled  and  amazed  as  they  tuned  in  their  television 
sets,  i’hey  were  confronted  with  tlie  picture  of  a man  about  to 
jumi)  from  the  ledge  of  a downtown  office  building.  The  radio  was 
broadcasting  this  event  and  the  man,  wh^atcr  ■jur/trcd  t-c  hig-דieath, 
received  full  publicity  in  the  daily  press.  It  seemed  that  all  of 
Cincinnati  had  stonned  its  m.any  and  varied  activities  and  had  turn- 
ed  its  collective  eye  toward  the  man  on  the  led  e.  All  of  us  were 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  this  drajma;  all  of  us  stood  there  vi  th 
him  and  we  decided  whether  or  not  we  should  jump  to  the  street  be- 
low.  The  v;hole  matter  l\1x<L  ־become  of  such  nationwide  interest 
that  one  of  the  major  studios  in  Holljn'.’ood  decided  to  make  such  a 
picture.  A man  is  standing  on  the  ledge  of  a hotel  in  ITew  York  and 
we  are  told  in  a series  of  flashbacks  th®  reasons  which  have  brougiit 

this  man  to  the  point  of  suicide.  ^ 

The  movie  enjoyed  wide  patronage  and  the  people  were  tense 
throu^iout  the  showing  rcg  as  the  young  man  swayed  and  teetered  on 
the  ledge  outside  of  his  window,  '•^’he  crowd  in  the  film  and  in  the 
movie  theater  gasped  as  he  leaned  slightly  forv'/ard  and  they  let  out 
a sigh  of  relief  as  the  would-be  suicide  decided  not  to  jump  at  tnis 

particular  m.oment . 

j f two  situations)  so  very  interesting  for  in  both 

cases  the  man  on  the  ledge  see:'ed  to  symbolize  the 

terror'xv/hich  many  of  us  feel  w}.en  confronted  by  the/realities 

of  life.  I'ost  of  us,  of  course,  do  not  thinlc  other 

such  drastic  me^ns  of  finding  an  escape  for  \1  e ; !1  y • ' ■ r i "•־׳ c to 
ris:***^  direction  and  meaning  in  our  every  day  existexice. 

But,  in  retrospect,  vie  see  a v/ar  v;hicl:  has  barely  been  entered 
into  the  annals  of  history;  we  gaze  into'  the  future  and  the  prospects 


of  another  conflict  do  not  present  to  us  a very  "bright  picture, 
llan  is  v.'orried  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  iTiaterial  accumulations 
of  a lifetime  have  lost  their  glitter  and  shine  and  the  values 
which  v/ere  so  meaningful  to  him  in  the  past  have  suddenly  lost  some 
of  their  relevance  and  importance.  Because  of  all  the  evils  in  our 
society  4^0 /seeic׳ /to  find  strength  through  an  escape  mechanism 

WJU 

we  apply  ourselves  to  certain  specific  tasks  whicn^will  relieve  us 
of  some  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  our  worries.  ¥e  throve  ourselves 
with  fervor  and  complete  devotion  into  the  v;ork  done  1)3־׳  any  one  of 
the  man3׳  agencies  and  conmiittees  in  existence  toda3’־.  ¥e  feel  that 
here  we  can  find  an  answer  to  the  ills  tkat  heset  us  as  we/-'.ose  our- 
selves  in  our  devotion  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

Others  spend  their  ti־  e,  energy  and  ability  in  the  many  Drives 
that  are  conducted  throu£^out  our  land  f or'^^^'belie've  that  doing 
something  with  an  intense  devotion  and  burning  faith 0ד י?  will  lose 
sight  of  problem  and  conflicts  will  be^olved.  All  these 

means  of  escape  do  not,  hov/ever,  offer  us  any  solution,  han  is 
seeking  to  find  personal  s׳alvation  for  he  finds  himself  in  a v;ilder- 
ness  of  ideas,  beliefs  and  actions.  ¥e  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  man3^  activities , superficial  in  nature  and  based  on  ra- 

tionalizations,  are  no  solution  to  our  immediate  problems.  The 
wilderness  is  cliaracterized  by  tension  and  conflict  and  tj.e  strength 
of  these  conflicts,  disturbs  and  creat . s f ear^if  ף • 

This'  state  of  affairs  in  our  society־׳  is  o.nalogous  to  ths  si- 
tuation  v/hich  we  noted  this  morning  in  our  Scriptural  lesson.  Ve 
־began  the  reading  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  bock 
which  is  called  Bamidbor,  "in  the  wilderness."  This  book  tells 
the  stor3׳■  of  hov.׳  Ithe  people  of  Israel  are  v;andering  in  the  desert 
and  hov7  fearful  they  are  of  all  the  evil  v/hich  might  befall  them. 


> 


iii . 


They  v/ander  in  order  to  reach  the  promised  land; ■«י?*־»  they  are  fear- 


ful  of  the  unknown. 


-1-11׳  It  is  God  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  lead  the  ־neople 

and  to  hring  them,  safely,  into  4he׳-land  whio>-  ho  hap 1ת0ע ת  pod  theKT7 
a land  flowing  v/ith  milk  and  honey.  The  peonle  in  our  day  are  also 
afraid^and  confused:  the  older  ones  fear  the  wars  which  iflght  destroy 
all  that  they  hold  dear  and  th<^  yc’Tngרוס^ר י ״׳־‘־!^  turn  to  seek  that 
which  is  always  out  of  their  grasp.  They  want  thrills,  they  v/ant 
speed,/  noise  and  danger  for  they  sense  the  da,ngerous  era  of  v/hich 
t ey  cti e a part,  l/e  are  wandering  in  a wilderness,  v/e  grope  and 
search  for  t.}\e  salvation  which  we  hope  to  find  in  our  promised  land. 
Peace  of  mind,  serenitj■  of  the  spirit  and  a positive  re  oriental  ion 
tov;ard  our  waj״׳  of  life  is  v/hat  we  need  and  there  is  no  lack  of  a 
Guide  and  nein  to  lead  us  through  our  days  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

As  our  a.ncestors  found  tlieir  co  fort  and  sense  of  direction 

in  God  so  can  our  generation  find  its  salvation  in  Religion  and  in 

the  ^ock  of  Ages  is  God.  Religion  can  give  so  much  to  our 

people  ^if  they  v/oi^d  hut  open  tl  eir  eyes, ^ faith  gives  us  a sense 

of  belonging,  a sense  of  the  brotherh-'od  of  all  peonies  and  a be- 

lief  in  a^ov/er  which  v/as,  is  and  will  be  unto  a,ll  eternity, 

mong  the  Je;>/ish  people,  particularly,  has  a cjiange  been  noted  in 

that  more  and  more  of  our  brethren  aSre  flocking  to 

the3ז  want  to  read  the  prayers  and  they  are  eager  to  listen  to  the 

messages  of  faith  and  inspiration  v/liich  our  rabbis  are  preaching. 

Our  people  are  with  us  because  the  Synagogue  is  able  to  give  them 

a personal  message;  the  rabbis  are  speaking  to  them  and  of  their 

difficul^e^  and— י«»  If  indj?  salvati  cn /:ifn  the  Temple  as  l/e  bows  ^ 

headi/^-nd  sacrifice^  a broken  and  contrite  spirit  on  the  alter  of 
God . 


The  younger  generation,  also,  is  showing  more  and  more  in- 
terest  in  the  activities  which  the  national  youth  groups  are  offer- 
ing  them.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  take  part 
in  a Regional  Conclave  not  too  far  from  here  and  this  Conclave  had 
attracted  over  200  young  ^en  and  women  for  a weekend  of  religion 
and  study.  drew  to  a close,  when  we  stood  in 

a circle  with  arms  intertwined  and  sang  Sialom  Chaverin  there  was 
soar^oely  a dry  eye  among  the  large  group.  These  youngsters  left 
our  circle  with  a deeper  and  more  intense  love  for  Judaism  and 
the  way  of  life  which  our  religion  advocates. 

Religion  teaches  us  that  vje  must  not  despair,  that  we  mu..t 
not  how  to  the  forces  which  seek  to  make  our  life  meaningless,  oon- 
fused  and  without  purpose.  -11  of  us  have  our  definite  place  and 
purpose  in  this  world  and  it  is  our  task  to  fulfill  that  raission 
to  which  we  have  been  appointed.  To  run  away,  to  escape  into  i־.n- 
oies  and  to  seek  the  thrills  which  will  remove  reality  from  hefofe 
our  eyes  is  no  solution  to  the  problem.  We  must  work  together  to 
bring  people  to  the  Tem״les  in  ever  greater  numbers,  we  must  spread 


the  message  of  wherever  we  may  be  and  we  must  dedicate 

ourselves  to  the  task  of  escaping  from  the  wildyeness.  We  can 
break  the  chains  that  bind  us  if  we  but  cnen  our  eyes  and  lift  them 
heavenward  for  then  we  will  behold  the  glory  of  Cod  which  is  te- 


^ fleoted  in  tlie  heart  of  every  being. 

Kan  must  not  despair  for  man  is  not  alone.  There  is  a . 

and  a help,  we  are  all  children  of  the  living  God.  We  will 
_ ^ the  promised  land,  we  will  attain  that  element  of  personal  salvation 

which  will  make  us  calmer  and  more  satisfied  with  our  existence. 
^,We  will  strive  to  achieve  a tranquility  of  spirit  which  will  make 

:ך  -^'us  realize  that  we  are  living  in  a world  which  is  basically  gocd, 

ך ■ full  of  truth  and  longing  for  peace.  Anien. 


jtoien. 


Vhat  Hm  Oon•  Vereng? 

ni^t•  •go י י•  ooaanaaiorAtgd  the  •xodu•  of  tho  ohildron  of 
Wfrr  1גי«עי  from  th•  l«n4  at  Sgjrpt.  W•  epok•  of  their  hardihlp(, 
tho  Plague■•  the  arroganoo  of  Pharaoh  and  the  loadordhip  ahllity* 
of  Homb  and  Aaron•  Ve  bocaoi•  aw! 
of  tho  Ked  30a  and  the  triinnph  of 
Egyptian•  wtro  doetroyed  and  tholr  plan■  for  further  p^eMecution 
of  our  anoeotor•  cane  to  nought• 1ס0זל? נ  all  appearanoeet  it  wa• 
to  hare  been  a •uccoeeful  Journey  •hood  with  !■raol  moving  frem 
greatnose  to  greatnoe•#  from  one  aohievtaaent  to  M further  attain•״ 

m«nt• 

In  th•  later  period■  of  our  hiotoryt  al*o•  it  appeared  a■ 
if  nothing  could  •top  our  people  from  reaoiiing  the  heights  of 

culture  in  that  they  were  ahle  to  gain  accoes  to 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey»  in  that  they  were  privileged 
to  hear  the  divinely  inspired  worde  of  the  prophets•  The  country 
and  the  people»  ■uperficially.  were  moving  everj^  forward  and  they 
gained  more  ■tature  In  every  generation•  Their  stay  in  the  land 
of  Promise  was  to  make  of  them  a euperior  people  in  the  oenee  of 
culture,  social  equality  and  eoonotuic  prosperity• 

However»  this  glorious  dreti®  of  a bountiful  fukure  vae  soon 
interrupted  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  forced  to  face  facts• 
They  were  not  a■  good  as  they  had  thought  them•elדöa  to  he  and 
punishment  jn  by  the  hands  of  ether  nation■  ccae  upon  them  sviftjy 
and  in  rapid  succession•  They  were  exiled  fron  their  lard  bcoau■• 
of  -an  thekr  evilg^and  the  drewn  of  our  ancestors  never  became 
a reality•  This  happened  over  SOOO  years  ago  we  find  that 
ever.  In  our  day  th•  ohildren  of  Israel  have  nct^'^achiev.  d that 
measure  of  unity,  that  sense  of  accompliohiLent  and  aohievement 
whioh  makes  for  a productive  people•  ^e  youth 

ef  our  people  are  not  In  evidence  at  o»»  service■  4nd  In  our 


ijr•»  once  moro,  of  the  o/^reoolng 


a■  the 


ר 


Tarlou.  org«ni״tlo״..  th.  .t*.nd.״o.  in  our  ־«pl״  h..  droppod 
to  !•▼el,  and  th.  American  community  i.  eplit  to  It. 

ycry  root,  with  th.  Zloniet.  on  the  one  Imnd  and  th.  ACJ  on  th. 
other,  hot  only  are  we  eplit  on  thi.  10ג״.  into  two  op-o.lng 
(^i^but  in  tnaiw  d tieo  of  our  land  the  Orthodox,  ״oneervatire 
and  nefoim  elemente  are  not  on  epeaiclng  term»  with  each  otlier. 
our  Temples  do  not  serve  the  function  of  heing  centers  of  rell> 

«iou.  worship ■aaymo«  hut  they  hare  heoorae  -0®m^״>ity  Center•« 
with  the  emphasis  being  place*  on  the  social  aepeots  of  our 
lives.  And  even  then,  with  all  of  our  selling  of  raffles, 
with  all  of  our  danooe  and  showing  of  the  latest  World  Series 
Movieo,  we  are  losing  groiuid  to  the  new  god  of  our  generation. 
Televieion.  /athoi  gh  we  have  h«l  two  thousand  years  to  eon- 
Bolidate  our  peopld  and  to  nahe  them  a useful,  priduotive  whole, 
we  are  able  to  show  nothlr«  but  strife,  clash  of  personalities, 
vested  interecli  and  empty  pews  in  the  mrjorlty  of  the  Tmples 
in  the  U.S.  Eow  far  ie  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  whluh 
the  children  of  lerael  envisioned  as  ttioy  went  forth  fror,  the 
land  of  KgyptJ  How  very^׳S^8  the  concepts  of  a lando^eace, 
promise  and  attainment,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. ^־emeved- 

AS  we  osa  plainly  see,  that  whidb  wc  had  hoped  to  aoiievs 

1.  something  Which  we  have  n״t  ‘'"־ 

selves,  we  nrust  search  our  Ixer.rts'Ä״ * ־>•״ ־ ,^׳^־I"“־״ 

ly,  th.  Quaetion,  What  has  gone  wrong?  I believe  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  found  in  two  factirs,  both  Important  and 
both  interrelated.  First  of  all.  I f1־ ־  that  In  too  many  oasss 
become  meaningless  in  our  day  and  age.  Our  e.vniTg 
^ Temple^hirbi^eT MäanlcaTf^etl on,  CIFie_doj^l  tbs 
prayers  have  lost  all  mdanlng  and  are  now  merely  words  whloh  ws 


mouth  without  muo^i  toelicf  conriotlon!  ^w•  ris•»  how  and  geai- 


fleet  whenever  we  are  told  to  do  eo  hy  the  ainleter  who  1•  lead- 
ing  UB  in  pra^y-er.  No♦  only  de־  we "42^  that  we  have  fallen  into  ♦ 
our  eervicee  hut,  take  for  Inetanoe,  the  PaBBover  holiday 
Wliere  the  oanimT  of  aome  deliclGue  delicacy  Jiao  hecorae  aiore  13r- 


portaat  than  the  recitirjg  of  the  Seder  Hageadah.  In  t}.>e  Inbtance 
of  Yom  Klppur  it  haa  heon  my  experience  that  nany  congregatlona 
close  their  Tetnplea  between  the  hous  of  12  and  2P*K.  80  that  the 
congregante  riay  avail  themselvee  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  their 
reepective  horaee  and  have  a leisurely  lunch•  X,  on  the  other  hazנd 
who  neither  eat^  nor  drinl^  on  this  eaored  day,  ara  looked  upon 
with  something  akir.  to  pity  or  I am  eimply  called  a young  idealiet 
who  hB4?  not  yet  eeen  the  light  of  day.  Truly,  religion  haa  very 


little,  if  a^y,  significance  for  us  in  our  day  and  in  manj׳^  cam- 
munltiee  of  our  country  it  isia^ase  of  our  geing  to/ “diurchl  on 


our  holldaye  jdä  aa  the  Oentilee  go  to  their  Qhureh  on  their  de- 


eignated  festivals . I think,  then,  that  this  is  one  of  the  basic 

caueea  . v ־ v 

for  our  not  having  atxalned  the  land  of  prercise  wnicn 


was  the  hope  and  InspJtraticn  of  our  anccBtrre• 

The  second  factor  is  equally  important,  for  It  concerns  cur 


attitude  tcve.rd  life  and  the  living  of  it.  In  our  society,  the 

Ic&oked 


who  is  hard,  ruthless  and  an  individualist  18  ^ 
and  a man  wlio  cries  or  who  sliowe  him  emotion  is  rego^rded  xx  with 
emharar׳ smetit • yurthexmoie,  we  feel  that  life  is  n^לt  really  worth— 
while  as  va  glance  about  us  and  note  the  constant  presence  of 
wai*  foi*  the  last  two  generations  and  with  the  promise  of  more  to 
some  for  those  who  will  follow  us•  Mothers  and  Fathers  feel,  and 


understädably  80,  that  It  is  a discouraging  fact  to  raise  children 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  becoming  cannon  fodder•  Ifla  In  cen- 
neotion  with  this,  we  have  also  lost  our  faith  in  our.  ideals  and  life 


lY• 


\ 


for  V•  •ee  that  th•  ideal■  for  vhl«h  w•  havo  fought  are  lorely 

empty  vords  and  beautiful  phrases  %thieh  hare  no  basis  in  reality•' 

be  find  the  evidenoes  of  prs;}udice  wheroTer  we  turn#  that  pre- 

Judioe  which  we  fought  to  eliminate  and  eradicate  from  sir.ong  u■• 

The  anti-8emitio  attacks  in  Philadelx^a  and  in  HIpjeeI#  the  callous 

triumph  of  the  people  in  a certain  oity  in  California  orer  a 

öhlnose  and  the  coirfcinued  lowly  status  of  the  ^'׳egro  in  the  Couth 

re 

are  just  a few  examples  of  vhat  X am  jbBfei'ring  to*  Vhat  is  the 

use  of  it  8Ü.1Y  V/hat  peace  of  mind#  %d1at  tranquility  of  mind  can 

we  hope  to  attain  in  such  times  as  thessi?  Vhat  has  gone  wrong 

Y make  life  so  lackluster  that  we  have  to  conclude'  that  there 

is  not  0n3.y  corruption  in  the  eeoular  world  but  aü.8e  in  the  re«• 

ligiouo  realm  and  in  the  ninde  of  men•■ 

Is  it  possible#  then#  to  find  solutions  for  the  two  factors 

\d1ioh  cause  u3  804ן  much  harm?  I believe  firfily  and  with  all  the 

oonviotion  in  my  being  that  there  Is  hope  for  the  attainment  of 

the  premised  land«  In  such  oaoes  where  we  have  lost  the  zest  and 

love  for  life  let  nsjapproacijtjie  probleir.  fro:.׳!  a different  angle• 

Instead  of  being  mere  on-lookers  and  by-etandere  vdth  a sense  of 

frustration  weighing  us  down#  13t  us  become  active  beingc  and 

use  all  of  our  energy  and  devotion  to  ertdloate  these -causas' 

-of-the־  evils  whloh  we -so  ^ehwionily  dec3^/»  Let  v.b  coasr  being 

static  members  of  the  00r1׳B1urlty  and  let  ns  usk  these  exlnting 

evils  as  stimuli  for  action#  as  incentives  fnr  work  and  na  an 

aetlTator  to  eradicate  those  evl.lj  vhiol'.  \m  despise  and  v׳hlch  laaks 

mt  u9  hard#  callous#  and  w^ ich  give  us  a sense  of  deopalr  and 

hopelessness•  Vlth  the  olininatlon  of  theae  «vlls  we  will  see 

that  life  Is  not  a total  loss!  we  will  roanove  from  our  eyes  י!!.® 

MtUeJi 

veil  which  has  covered  than  00  that,  once  again#  v/o  may  -drink  -in 
with  wi*  eyes  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  baslo  good  of  every 


hunan  being• 


T• 


The  c««®a  of  reyiving  our  religlno  18  al»o  not  a lost  on•• 


Much  can,1Drt  1•  and  will  ־be  dona  to  r«TiTe  our  faith  and  to  v 
•tore  it  to  it•  rightful  placo  among  the  religion•  of  the  world• 
i3ut  ve  rtuat  naice  it  a poreoaal  religion»  we  1HU8t  !סמג־ססג  fsnillat 


with  lty-e*«i  we  nuot  ^,rtxBp  and  underat e.nd  it 8 baelo  ideae  and  con- 
•epte•  We  inust  not  accept  hllndly  *but  ve  must  alweyo  aearcli  and 
aok  for  only  in  this  vey  can  he  hope  to  MciKTy  attain  a greater 
appreciation  of  Judaism•  Ve  tsuat  follow  the  definition  of  X^hhi 
0«סג  Baeok  who  •auetinie  ago  •aid  tl^at  the  hasic  difference  “between 
th•  other  religion•  and  Judaism  wa«  that  the  other  faiths  are  r•- 
ligion•  of  e.ng'vere  hut  our  faith»  Judaiasn»  is  a religion  of  quest• 
ions•  To  ask,  conotantly  to  search»  always  eeeklng  for  truth  and 
belief  that  muot  he  01זr  task  and  wo  will  see  that  religion  can 
fulfill  of  bringing  harmony  and  peace  into  our  lives• 

You»  here  at  the  Tabernacle»  have  the  motto  alweyo  before  you 
when  you  come  to  worship  for  above  your  ark  you  will  find  the 
wordsa  And  you  will  seek  me  and  find  no«..(Jer•  29jl3)  ־^n  ti  1מ 
way  will  you  be  able  to  maJr^o  religion  a part  of  yw  lives  ioid 
perhap•  we  can  best  illuctrate  this  principle  of  on  active  re- 


ligion by  the  following  st01*yt**Te  v;iec  man  in  the  far  Hast  cam• 


a man  from,  another  land  and  said  to  him»  I have  come  a very  long 
%ray  to  a-eV  thee  the•©  three  queationoi  "vihat  is  the  most  Impcrtant 
h(ur  of  ay  life?  Who  is  the  meet  important  man  I can  over  meet? 
and  What  is  the  most  Inpoitant  dood  I can  over  aocomrlish?  T:1• 
wise  man  answered»  The  most  Important  hour  in  thy  life  ia  this 
hour  for  do  you  know  if  you  will  eveנ|have  another  hour  like  thiit 
The  most  important  man  you  can  ever  meet  is  t:^׳־e  me.n  who  is  approach- 
ing  you  in  thienSour  for  do  you  know  if  you  vdll  ever  be  approatf-ied 
by  a man  like  this  another  timet  I.nd  the  most  important  doed  that 
you  can  accoiaplieh  i•  to  stand  for  thie  man  in  this  hour  for  do 


Tl• 

knov  if  anotlier  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  tJiie  deed  againt* 


1־ 


These  tvo  faiotore»  tliat  life  ie  vcrthvhile  axid  that  religion 
can  be  of  use  to  us  and  has  a meaning»  serre  as  solutions  for  the 
proble:18  v}1ich  are  facing  us•  The  dreams  of  O'xr  forefathers  oan 
be  realized  for  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  oan.  bo  entered  and  the 
stsy  in  that  land  of  promise»  be  it  Israel  or  i^erioa»  oan  be  a 
fruitful  and  hapjy  one•  It  18  in  tnis  vay  that  the  mesoage  of 
Pesakh  takes  on  new  meaning  for  in  our  generagion  !•s  will  bs  alls 
to  write  the  oonolusion  to  this  stexy  of  the  exodus  of  a people 
frm  a lend  of ' oppreesiod  to  a land  of  peace  and  plenty»  te  a 
land  flowing  with  nilk  aiid  honey»  to  a l^d  vdxere  life  and  rail• 
gion  will  be  intertvined  and  placed  at  t Jtie  plimacle  of  oar  values• 
coining  yeaTji^^Jerusaleaii ן״ Jerusalem  as  the  symbol  ai/ouT 
unity»  our  purpose  and  cur  belief  in  tli.e  living  G-od# 

Amen» 


T . piMj  ^  ל־* ״ 

2-^■  7^,׳ ■‘rT /ולך 

«1  X/t  "tO-XJ«.  *. ־’־^ ' ׳ ד'^ ^ I 

t,^,PuuJ,  ־ ^׳ יCa>-־A  I 

•s  •\<^ya  1 ף'pppp^^L.jf^  <>/^  ■״  tTT^,  I 

‘ r~p)' fi ■>p. ^ I 

'""^5" י״/^ ״ ^'ל ; ־׳® ' 
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The  Land  of  Hilk  and  Honey. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  our  ancestors  \1eTe  oppressed 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  ־by  a tyrant  who  had  no  nity  for  his  subjects 
and  v7ho  suhnitted  his  slaves  to  all  manner  of  hardship.  The  -bihle 
tells  ■gs  that  our  people  were  fla3זed  with  whips^v^^^^L״ü  ti:  cy  wci-e 
forced  to  build  the  cities  of  Lithon  and  Kamases  -aftd- that 
had  to  spread  throughout  the  land  to  gather  the  building  ir.aterials*- 
oould  evon-etrgtrt  Lu  fuirill  thulr  alluima-ira 
Their  duties  were  hard  and  tbeir  taskmasters  were  ca^.lous  indivi 
duals  who  had  no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 

Ho  consideration  was  shewn  by  these  oרדpressors  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  for  our  forefathers  were  slaves  in  every  sense  of 
the  v'ord:  they  had  no  choice  in  any  matt  r,  there  v/as  no  freedom 
and  the3׳'  were  completely  subjected  to  the,  whims  8^nd  desires  of 
the  Eryptian  masters. 

Indeed,  our  stay  in  Egyot  was  a bitter  one  and  the  Moror 
which  we  tasted  on  the  beder  night  was  a fitting  reminder  of  the 
bitterness  of  oar  sojourn  in  that  land.  3ut , ?.t  hapnened  that 
a man  called  Moses  came  to  lead  the  people  out  of  this  onpressive 
environment;  he  led  then  forth  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  promised 
land  and  he  guided  them  with  the  desire  of  building  a new  home 
for  his  follov/ers.  It  was  to  be  "®׳  l^,nd 

flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  in  which  the  Isrealites  would  have 
ever3׳■  opportunit3׳■  of  creating  a nev/  culture  and  heritage  for  fu- 
ture  generations.  However,  those  v/ho  participaoed  in  the  Exodus 
v.’ere  not  read3'■  for  the  prom.ised  land  and  ti  ey  were  destined  to 
wander  for  40  years  in  the  desert  wilderness.  It  was,  one  might 
alm.ost  say,  a case  of  their  v/andering  aimlessly  in  order  to  find 
themselves,  in  order  for  them  to  attain  that  element  of  faith  and 
trust  v/hich  v70uld  rneJee  them  fitting  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Palestine.  They  were  plagued  continually  by  pagan  forces  and  by 
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their  ovm  haoteround  of  slavery.  This  heritage  confused  the  Is- 
realites  for  it  was  difficult  for  our  fathers  to  realize  that  the 
message  of  Koses  was  the  word  of  God.  It  was  only  when  they  reach- 
ed  the  mountain  Sinai  that  they  found  their  refuge  and  their  sal- 
vatlon  in  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Com-ancteents  and  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Deity  in  tl.eir  midet/. 

It  is  truly  amazing  hov;  history  repeats  itself  in  every  age 
and  era.  The  Haggada  tells  us  that  \7e  are  to  consider  ourselves 
as  if  we  had  ־been  slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  ve  are  to  par- 
take  of  the  Seder  ceremony  as  if  we  had  gone  out  oj.  that  lane,  of 
slavery.  How  applicable  thi  is  in  many  of  our  cases  for  a little 
more  than  a decade  ago  many  of  us  found  ourselves  forced  to  emi- 
grate  from  a land  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  our  case,  the 
land  was  not  called  Egypt  ־but  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  we  w^^r- 
a in  the  most  dastardly  crime  committed  against  humanity 

anywhe-.e  in  the  world  since  the  ־beginning  of  time.  The  0r>press10n 
in  E(35JPt,  the  Ilamans,  the  Inquisitions  and  the  Czarist  pogroms 
were  as  nothing^ compared  to  the  crimes  cormiitted  by  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts.  Our  people  were  forced  out  of  their  professions, 
tl־e  children  had  to  leave  the  public  schools  and  we  were  tagged 
with  yellow  badges  and  with  typica-.ly  Jewish  names.  ^0.1  the  cul- 
ture  and  progress  which  European  Jewry  had  achieved  over  the  cen- 
turies  was  obliterated  in  a matter  of  a few  years  and  World  Jewry 
was  affected  and  shaken  to  its  very  core.  The  Seder  which  we  ce- 
lebrated  only  a few  nights  ago  has  real  significance  for  us  for 
we  know  only  too  well  what  it  means  to  begin  anew^  the  process  of 
creation.  Happily,  we  too  found  the  land  of  freedom,  the  promised 

land  of  the  twentieth  century  where  men  י 

and  we  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  this  new  13-  of  oi.r^for 
,providing  us  with  a haven  and  a refuge  in  our  darkest  days. 


iii . 


Yet,  though  we  are  already  inhahita.nts  of  the  promised  land, 

־1  13 

we  find  ourselves  also  wandering  in  the  symholic  desert  which  leads, 
ultimately,  to  ttue  peace  and  happiness•  We  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  process  01  "building  a new  land  are  faced^ v/hereever  we  turn^ 
v/ith  nev.׳  and  different  interpretations  of  the  hasic  religious 
issues.  The  orthodox  and  reform  elements  are  at  odds,  the  Zionists 
and  non-Zionists  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ־Dole,  the  Anti- 
Defamations  League  and  the  B’nai  Brith  and  the  Welfare  Drives, 
as  well  as  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  iimerican  Jewish 
Congress  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  press  upon  us  their  0v7n, 
particular  "brand  of  Judaism  and  the  enmity  has  gone  so  far  that 
in  many  cities  01  our  land  the  Orthodox  and  Refoim  na"b'bis  are  not 
on  speaking  terns.  That  these  tv70  ra"b"bis  in  Israel  should  occupy 

the  same  platform  is,  in  most  places,  unthinlca"ble.  The  Zionists 

jf■"// 

and  the  American  Council  for  Judais:־’.  are '^figl  ting  a "bitter  and 
prolonged  feud■׳' and  these  examples  could  he  nultii^ed  endlessly. 

It  appears  that  we  are  wandering  in  a desert,  a real  wilderness 

.c  • י _ • . , 

of  ideas  w'ith  ■ייז<^ — ?tto  factor  act  inn  ?מ.ו  thp  no*  ■f*  onno 1 ־  vn  Tדך_ 


of  ideas  with  ״n^t-  frrr  factor  acting  as  the  unifjring  force  in  Ju- 
daism.  Ij-anj■  of  us  are  confused  and  dissii1].usi oned  and  the  pity 
of  it  is  that  not  only  are  the  people  wandering  aimlessly  hut  J"u- 


daism,  per  se,  is  suffering  and  the  religion  as  we  1 as  the  move- 


m.ent  is  v/ithout  aim  and  direction. 


✓׳־ ' ׳■י 

that  v/hile  we  are  concerned  v;ith  the י1 י 


It  seems 


-£-Q1יcc^  n־cLivo  i־‘i  our  Jewish  lives  v;e  are  overlooking  the  most  oh- 
vious  and  the  most  meaningful  factors.  It  is  a case  of  not  being 
ahle  to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  There  are,  very  de- 
finitely,  certain  factors  in  our  lives  todaj׳  v/]־ich  cs-n  give  us 
that  sense  of  direction  which  v/e  so  desperately  need  and  for  which 
v/e  are  ^c^stantly  searc^  ing.  Prinaril^^,  j am  thinking  of  / :,:DC 
\7here  I am  a student  and  our  rabbi  was  ordamneft.  Here  t^ou 


iv. 


hEiVe  an  institution  which  uses  the  phrase  “let  there  he  light"  as 
its  motto  and  its  task  has  always  been  to  let  the  light  of  Judaism 
Bhine  as  a source  of  truth,  inspiration  and  faith.  The  ninety 
students  in  the  Rahhinic  department  busy  themselves  for  five  years 
with  an  intensive  study  of  the  essentials  of  Judai sm . our  teach־־ 
ers  are  eo-.  e-td'  the  most  prominent  men  in  their  fields)(  aiidiare 
the  greatest  «Jewish  schols,rs  in  the  world  today.  But  they  are 
not  only  teachers  and  scholars,  are  friends  as  v7ell  and  they 

set  us  an  example  with  the  kind  of  lives  that  they  live.  One  such 
example  is  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck  v7ho  is  full  of  understanding,  radiates 
love  and  who  is  a source  of  inspiration  to  us  all.  The  I. idrash 
tells  us  that  God  preserves  the  world  for  the  soJce  of  36  righteous 
men  who  live  in  every  generation  and  were  it  not  for  these  36,  tdie 
v/orld  would  surely  be  destroyed.  In  all  hii:  ’ili-^־  I that  were 

it  not  for  the  character  and  inspiration  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Baeck, 

the  world  would  certainly  perish. 

The  HUG  trains  m-en  to  become  rabbis  in  Israel.  ¥e  are  to 
be  the  future  leaders  of  congregations  all  over  the  world  and  it 
is  in  t^  is  work  that  we  find  our  sense  of  direction  and  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  this  institution  that  vie  feel  that  we  are  making  pro- 
gress.  You  can  not  possibly  imagine  v7hat  it  means  to  me  to  be 
'able  to  speeds:  in  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for  this  is  the  sanctuary 
where  I attended  Sun8^׳.y  School , v/here  I was  Bar  hitzvoh,  where  I 
was  confirmed  and  where  I delivered  my  first  seimion.  It  is  here 
that  I was  infused  v7ith  much  of  the  devotion  and  love  that  I have 
for  the  Rabbinate  and  it  is  ±n  this  house  of  worship  w.-ich  is  as 
much  a sacred  home  to  me  as  is  the  apartment  where  I live  with 
my  parents.  Truly,  the  Synagogue  is  a major  force  in  our  lives 

for  it  gives  us  a sense  of  unity  with  nur  neople  and  a knowledge 
of  the  direction  in  v׳l  ich  «e  are  going.  We  are  not  to  he  concerned 


with  f is  or  that  kind  of  an  interpretation  of  our  religion  hut 
our  main  concern  must  he  As  our  God  is  one,  so  are  v/e 

a unity  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  v/hich  youjface  cause  me 
sorrov;  and  the  Sinchas  which  are’  a ־oart  of  your  lives  elate  me 
and  unlift  my  heart . 

There  is  a third  factor  wl  ich  gives  us  a sense  of  direction 
and  purnose  and  that  is  the  home It  is  here  v/here  we  dwell 
in  harmony  and  in  love  and  it  is  here  where  v/e  Icruild  the  fortunes 
of  our  people  for  da3־׳s  to  cone.  You  are  building  v/hen  your  children 
recite  the  ׳V,  you  are  creating  v;hen  you  shov/  interest  in 

your  Childs  religious  school  v/ork  and  y n are  contributing  tov/ard 
achieving  a united  Jewry  all  over  the  world  wl.en  you  light  your 
candles  on  Erev  Sliabbos  and  V'/hen  you  recite  the  Brochus  over  the 
Che.llah  and  Wine,  ־^ou  are  insuring  a sta,ble  and  : appy  Jewish  com- 
munity  v/hen  you  "bench"  your  children  on  the  Sabbath  and  you  are 
living  Judaism  when  you  bring  your  little  ones  v.׳ith  you  to  services 
as  so  many  of  you  do.  To  my  ears,  a Beethoven  concerto  or  a Ha3׳׳dn 
sympho-i:־  are  nought  compared  to  a little  child  singing  the 
and -■«rr  sneaker  for  any  of  our  multiple  causes  and  organizations 
ean^stir  ire  as  much  as  a little  boy  v/ho  stumbles  over  the  v/ords 
of  the  ^ f)  ’)  (cl  • 

Indeed,  v/e  are  v/andering  in  the  desert  needlessly  for  we  have 
a rock  on  which  to  build  our  faith.  A«  the  Isrealites  of  old  found 
t^.eir  faith  and  securitj’־  in  the  message  and  concepts  of  the  Ten 
Coramandment s , so  can  we  find  our  strength  and  belief  in  the  leaders 
of  Judaism,  through  the  Synagogue  a,nd  in  the  home.  ¥e  need  not 
be  afiaid  of  the  many  divisions  sanong  our  people,  v/e  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  prophets  of  doom  and  v/e  need  not  be  concerned  v/ith 
t’־cse  v/ho  spread  a me-^sage  of  hate  and  istrust  of  one  Jev/ish  group 
tov/ard  another.  All  Jev/s  are  one,  all  lEev/s  are  a union  and  a unity 
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living  on  the  face  of  this  earth  under  the  protection  of  the  living 
God.  \׳/e  have  a future,  we  v/ilT  ־build  constructively,  we  v7ill  X\׳ander 
no  longer  and  we  v/ill  attain  that  symbolic  promised  land  which 
is  characterized  ־by  peace  of  mind,  tranquility  of  soul/  and  the 
love  of  one  for  another. 

Next  year,  at  the  Seder  table,  v7hen  v7e  use  the  words  yo'Oen'P  9 ״j€ 
"The  coning  year  in  Jerusalem",  let  Jerusalem  be  our  symbol  of 
unity,  of  purpose  and  of  our  belief  in  the  living  God.  Ke  is  re- 
vealed  to  us  througdi  our  men  of  v70rth,  by  means  of  the  Synagogue 
and  tlrou^  that  holy  of  holies,  the  Jei'ish  home,  where  love  and 
understanding  abide  and  v7here  the  future  of  Judaism  will  be  nafie 
secure. 

iVmen. 
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PURIM 

THE  FEAST  OF  ESTHER 


ESTHER  AND  MORDECAT 


Aert  de  Gelder,  16H5 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  PURIM 


The  festival  of  Purim  is  the  happiest  of  all  Jewish  holidays.  It 
commemorates  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  ancient  Persia  from 
the  massacre  planned  by  their  arch  enemy.  Hainan,  the  piime 
minister  of  King  Ahasuerus. 

The  Biblical  Book  of  E.stber  tells  the  story  of  this  festival.  Tne  beau- 
tiful  Jewess,  Esther,  was  chosen  by  the  King  to  be  his  Queen,  and  at  a 
series  of  banquets  tells  the  King  of  the  plot  of  Hainan  against  her  people. 
The  indignant  monarch  averts  the  anniiiilation  of  the  Jews  and  the 
ing  story  ends  on  the  happy  plane  of  virtue  rewarded  lor  Esther  and  lui 

uncle  Mordecai.  ...  , ! 

Since  that  day  the  holiday  has  been  celebrated  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving  throughout  the  world.  Charity  is  given;  chilaren  e.xchange  gitts: 
special  foods  are  prepared,  and  even  the  young  are  peimitted  libeitie»  m 
the  Synagogue  denied  on  all  other  occasions. 

Also  in  this  age  of  upheaval,  the  Purim  festival  raises  the  hopes  and 
hearts  of  all  persecuted  people.  It  tells  of  the  miracle  of  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  gives  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  day  when  all  men 
will  walk  in  dignity  and  peace.  May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  all  persons 
fighting  to  make  our  world  a better  place  to  live  in,  a world  in  which  all 
persons  will  be  treated  as  equals  in  each  other’s  eyes  as  they  are  in  the 

eyes  of  God. 

A Happy  Purim  To  All.  , . 

Chaplain  Sobel 

Chaplain  Rothman 


CAMP  LEJEUNE  JEWISH  SERVICEMEN’S  CLUB 


MSgt.  Abraham  Gross. 
Treasurer 

Pfc.  Lee  Singer, 
Secretary 
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Pfc.  Max  Obernauer. 
Presiiient 

Pfc.  Joseph  Wassner. 
Vice  President 


The  JEWISH  SERVICEMEN’S  Club  aims  at  tne  development  of  a 
rich  Jewish-content  program  at  Camp  Lejeune.  In  order  10  achieve 
this  goal,  the  program  has  been  divided  into  three  separate,  yet  in- 
tegrated,  phases. 

A Religious  Committee  has  been  set  up  whose  role  it  i&Ao  assist  at  tne 
reguiar  Sabbath,  Family  Worship  and  special  Festival  Services.  Fust 
Lieut.  Samuel  Solomon  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  Cultural  Committee,  headed  bv  Pfc.  A1  I.oeb,  wdll  plan  discus- 
sions,  music  and  dramatic  programs,  arrange  for  guest  speakers  and  do 
all  in  its  power  to  further  deepen  the  cultural  attainments  of  the  m ^ 

Capt  Phil  Cohen  is  chairman  of  the  Social  Comniittee.  Among  other 
things  this  committee  will  plan  the  “Oneg  Shabbat”  that  follows  every 
Sabbath  Service  It  will  also  seek  to  enlarge  the  area  of  our  social  ccmtact 
S SrüiS  trips  to  neighboring  communities  and  arranging  for  nome 

ho.spitality  there.  ' . , ״ . • 

The  Membership  Committee,  headed  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hornstein,  t 
Special  Projects  Committee,  chaired  by  Capt.  Louis  Benjamin,  and  the 
Sic  Information  Committee  will  function  in  their  given  areas  to  en- 
large  the  total  program. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us  and  help  make  the  program  a success. 
We  meet  every  Tuesday  at  1915  at  the  Jewisli  Chapel,  biuiaint.  07. 


PURIM  CALENDAR 

PRE-PURIM  SABBATH 
Sahlmlh  Zakttr 
Friday,  7 March 
2000 


PRE-PURIM  SUNDAY 
Heliffitfus  Scltool  Parly 

Sunday,  9 March 
1015 

★ 

PURIM  EVE 
Mogillah  Sarvico 

Monday,  10  March 
2000 

★ 

PURIM  PARTY 

Auspives  of  the  Camp  Lejeuua  Janish  Sarvivomeirs  Club 

Monday,  10  March 
Following  the  Megillah  Service 

★ 

PURIM  MORNING 
Service 

Tuesday,  11  March 
0700 


w 
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Fe.stive  refreshment  will  be  served  by  the  National  Jewish  Wei- 
fare  Board  and  the  Jewish  Community  of  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Irving  Cheroff,  Area  Director 
USO — National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
333  Ray  Avenue 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
Telephone:  .IlfiS 


FROM  1 TO  ״ , , . , 

^ic  m übernauer  - jät  riobert  Leahman 
H<!Sc3  Co  Cup  Cchool  Bn  c/o  Hebrew  bniori  Collage 
Camp  Lejeune  i\I.C.  Cincinatti  Ohio 


CAMP  LEJEUNE,  N.  C. 
Return  Postage  Guaranteed 


Today  or  the  future? 

Erery  ־lajor  rellgKn  in  the  vorld  today  center־  around  ־ome  lead- 
ing  figure  and  per.onallty.  Ihle  figure  1־  aaeociated  vlth  the  tradi- 
tlon  of  that  religion  and  greet  truth־  ar^  movemont־  are  asorihed  to 
him.  The  '^nee«  hellere  in  Bhuddo  and  '^onfusciou־,  the  Kchamnedans 
pray  to  Hohanmed,  the  Chrlstiare  hare  Jeev.־  and  Paul.  In  each  of  these 
religious  moremento,  the  men  of  importance  and  leadership  hare  had 
rare  Ineighte  and  are  oondidered  as  haring  had  the  ability  to  ־ee  in- 
to  the  future  and  thu־  advocate  a way  of  life  which  would  he  henefi- 
olal  to  ell  men.  The  rlrtues  of  wisdom,  goodness  and  himillity  are 
escribed  to  and  many  of  the  follow^ere  of  these  religion־ 

attempt  to  model  their  own  lire,  after  the  natter«  set  forth  by  these 

leading  individuale. 

In  Judaism  also,  we  fin״  that  certain  personalities  hare  set 
the  tone  of  our  faith  and  hare  serred  as  an  Impetue  for  u,  to  greater 
things  and  loftier  beliefs.  A man  like  Abrah(®  so  lored  Ood  and  had 
such  implicit  faith  in  Him  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  on- 
ly  son  according  to  the  visres  of  dod.  A man  like  Koali  was  such  a 
saint  th.  t only  he  and  his  family  deeerred  ealration  at  the  time  vd’.en 
the  world  was  sutoerged  hy  the  ilood.  It  was  promised  to  Isaac  that 
he  would  be  the  ancestor  of  a people  tihone  numbers  would  exceed  the 
Btam  in  the  heavens  and  the  sajids  on  the  shore  of  tlie  sea.  /II  of 
these  men  in  Jewish  tradition  have  one  thing  in  ermon.  their  faith 
and  trust  in  Almighty  dod  and  the  good  and  wortnwhile  lives  they  lived 

in  their  time. 

This  mornlr^,  in  our  Toreh  portion,  we  read  of  another  man  vho 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  our  people.  Jacob  18 
Am  central  figure  in  our  tradltlcn!  he  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the 
prayers  of  our  liturgy  and  when  we  think  of  the  patriarchs  df  our 
faith  we  do  not  neglect  to  Include  the  name  of  Jacob  with  those  cf 


Abfaliam  and  laaao•  iCet,  )^here  ie  a personality  who  departs  from 
the  accepted  way  :>f  1 1 fV  for  at  two  crucial  tinreiD  in  his  life׳׳ne  is 
not  the  good  and  honest  person  that  wc  are  led  to  exoect  from  past 
experience»  hut  a schaning  and  llishonest  individual•  Jacob  uoes 
trickery  to  receive  the  hlesiing  of  the  first  hom  frcm  his  father 
although  it  is  Esau»  the  older  brother»  who  ie  ri^itfully  entitled 
to  it•  •furthermore,  he  denies  lifegiving  sustenance  to  hie  brother 
when  Esau  returns  from  a hunting  trip•  Esau,  famished  and  faint» 
begs  Jacob  for  bread  and  a dish  of  pottage  of  lentils  but  Jacob  on«- 
ly  gives  this  food  to  after  Easu  relinquishes  hie  birthright. 
Thus»  by  treachery  and  preassure»  Jacob  obtaines  the  two  most  im* 
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portant  possessions  of  a first  born  a on;  the  blessing  of  the  first 
born  and  the  advantages  of  the  birthright•  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  such  a person  was  to  be  one  of  the  central  figures  of 
our  religion•  All  of  us  would  rightly  expect  Esau  to  be  the  im- 
portant  personality  because  he  is  pictured  as  a good  and  gentle 
man  and  yet  it  is  Jacob  who  finds  grace  in  the  si^it  of  dod•  How 
did  this  come  to  be? 

Let  US»  first»  look  at  the  character  of  Esau•  was  a man 
of  vigor»  a hunter»  a man  of  the  field  in  contrast  to  Jacob  who 
seems  to  be  a paler  sort  of  person»  4ö1e  mother’s  favorite  who  is  to 
be  found  about  her  tent•  Esau  was׳ rough  and  ready  individual  and 
his  father  turned  to  him  when  he  wanted  so  :«thing  done  for  he;!'  trust- 
ed  the  strength  and  power  of  hie  son.  Certainly»  the  bravest  and 
the  better  raan  is  not  always  the  one  with  the  largest  muscles  and 
the  most  developed  body  but  physical  soundness  and  vigor  are  traits 
gz'eatly  to  be  desired• 

A second  characteristic  of  Esau  is  that  hv  was  a wiuxmhearted 
person•  H©  loved  his  father  and  ran  to  do  his  will•  When  Isaac 
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vas  old  and  ־blindg  the  rou^  Esau  was  gentle  with  him  and  was  quick 
to  reepond  to  hio  wishes.  Esau  ma^  have  been  careless  about  his 
tMi  birthright  but  he  wanted  his  fathers  blessing  very  much.  Ee  lost 
it  only  because  he  went  into  the  fields  to  gather  food  according  to 
the  wishes  of  his  father.  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  stayed  behind 

with  hio  mother  and  deceived  Esau,  hia  bro  her. 

Ve  also  find  that  Esau  was  forgiving.  \Vhen  he  discovered  that 
hia  brother  h-ad  cheated  him  of  his  blessing,  his  tamper  ran  hot  and 
he  vowed  to  kill  Jacob  but  as  time  passed,  his  wrath  abated  and  it 
is  he  xA'o  runs  forwurd  to  embrace  Jacob  after  laany  years  of  separa• 
fion.  •‘^e  was  not  the  laan  to  bear  a grudge  and  he  would  rather  bo 
fond  of  people  than  hate  them  Jfeven  if  he  had  tne  ri^t  to  liate.  In  . 
any  time  and  plaoe,  we  must  conclude,•  a personality  like  Esau’s  will 
be  lowed  . Then  what  was  it  that  made  him  inferior  in  the  long  run, 
that  elevated  Jacob  to  the  place  of  prominence  and  cuide  him  a load- 
er  of  our  •neople?  ‘%0  answer,  I feel,  is  indicative  of  a state  of 
mind  which  is  to  found  in  our  day  as  well.  Jacob  won  and  Esau  lost 
because  the  hunter  and  man  of  the  field  set  no  worth  on  benefits 
which  were  intangible  and  wuich  were  not  immediately  obtainable.  E- 
sau  was  not  to  play  a great  rcle  in  Israel's  spiritual  historj*  for, 
as  part  of  his  weakness,  he  lost  tomorrow  because  he  snatch- 

ed  too  greadily  at  today. 

hhen  Esau  came  hamu  from  the  hunt,  the  food  which  Jacob  was  pre- 
paring  seeded  very  important  to  him;  he  must  be  limnediately  satis- 
fied  and  no  price  was  too  great  for  Jacob  to  ask.  ־^le  birthright 
seemed  very  insubstantial  to  him  in  courparison  to  the  steaming  pottage 
wliioh  Jacob  offered.  Ke  made  the  deal,  he  sold  his  birthright  and 
thus  showed  to  the  world  that  he  did  not  care  enough  for  life  6 
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great  posBibilities  to  pay  the  price  of  present  di»oipllne•  Hov 
many  par^alÄels  can  we  find  in  our  day  and  agei  ‘ihink  of  the  young 
^oy  who  ia  born  into  a vealtiiy  family  and  who  fritters  away  his  y uth 
with  insignificant  projects  for  he  is  surrounded  by  luנcuIy•  Ilis  con• 
ceru,  like  Esaus,  Is  with  the  material  and  not  with  the  spiritual  rs- 
wax'ds  which  ini^it  aor.1e  day  be  his•  Think  of  the  pirl  who  looks  on 
a new  dress  or  piece  of  jewelry  and  feels  that  she  can  not  live 
without  the  object!  compare  her  to  Esau  who  be  «ged  for  tht>-B»F13־  of 
pottage.  Think  of  the  man  who  can  not  diBoipline  himeelf  in  order 
to  acliieve  a good  reputation  in  his  profeesioh  or  buoinese.  ^e  floes 
not  care  to  demote  his  time  to  work  and  study  but  w uld  rather  pur• 
sue  those  activities  which  will  le<Ld  him  to  ultinate  despi^r  and» 
perhaps»  dishonor. 

It  is  because  of  these  characteristics  that  Esau  is  rejected  as 
the  leader  of  a people  for  his  concern  is  with  today  and  not  with 
the  future.  Althouf^  the  v/ays  and  means  of  Jacob  may  not bes^^ 
acceptable»  he  wae  the  one  who  lookecx  to  the  days  ahead» 
he  ph^aned,  and  thought  and  worked  for  the  future  in  which  he  wao  to 
play  a leading  >mrt.  Today  or  tho  iXiture  was  the  question  wliidi 
confronted  Jacob  in  his  clay  and  it  is  our  concern  in  cur  clays,  ^all 
we  pay  hwnage  to  those  thinf;p  which  mean  80  little  and  v/hich  are  but 
passing  fancies  I shall  lie  bow  dok/n  to  tho  gods  of  materlalisKi  and 
ccEifotrt  instead  of  working  and  striving  for  these  things 1* ו  ich  are 


useful  and  constructive?  Shall  we  spend  our  time  by  prof easing 
movements  and  ideals  which  are  petty  and  inconsequential  or  ahall 
we  dedicate  our  lives  to  that  which  is  UniversiLl  and  to  that  which 
ghall  endure?  Are  our  Ixves  oriented  toward  Jiks  Today  or  the  future? 

Judaiem  is  a religion  which  loote  ahead  and  plarui  for  the  fu- 
ture.  Ve  may  speak  of  the  ills  in  our  society  today  but  we  plan 
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to  eliminate  them  in  the  future•  V9  may  discusB  the  civil  ri^ts  X 
ireuft  in  the  halle  of  Congress  today  ־but  we  a re  looicing  ahead  when 
all  men  in  this  country  eliall  he  free•  Ve  may  ho  concernea  with 
ware  and  jrf  famines  all  over  the  world  today  hut  we  spend  our  time 
and  effort  in  planning  and  huilding  for  t'ae  x^uture.  Judaian  is  a 
religicn  of  0ntimi8m  wich  looice  ed^ead  and  co  st  anxly  endeavors  to 
iinprove  and  better  the  lot  of ־ ־  otheis•  The  faith  which  vc  espouse 
affects  all  of  o r lives  aiid  evry  one  of  us  must  tehe  part  in  the 
plan  to  huilvl  a better  world  for  tosnorrow  as  we  improve  tho  conditions 

w) ' A ch  exist  t oday  • 

The  Rabbis  comment  on  ov;e  01  our  ־ oot  important  prayers;  Vo 
recite  the  words,  Praised  be  Thou  0 Lord  our  ^od,  lied  of  our  ITathers, 
God  of  Abraliam,  God  01  Isaac  and  01  Jacob•  The  rahhio  ask  why 
it  is  nece88ary  to  mention  the  neme  of  G-oci  with  the  naßie  of  each  one 
of  the  thive  patriarchs•  jhid  the  answer  is  wortny  oi  xh«  wisdom  ^ 
which  is  Judaism:  we  must  mention  the  name  of  1ס0י־.  each  time  for  our 
conception  of  God  changes  with  each  passing  generation•  Ve  move  aliead, 
our  thinking  devalope,  our  views  hseexue  modernized•  So  it  was  vlth 
Jacob  and  so  it  must  he  with  us•  fhere  must  oe  a constant  striving 
for  the  future,  foi  better  things  to  ccrae  for  as  long  as  we  do  not 
give  up  the  slrut.gle  and  the  striving  our  future  and  the  luture  of 
our  people  will  he  secure• 

Ssau  looked  to  the  present,  the  immediate,  a«  he  lacked  the 'disci- 
pllne  vJiich  would  have  made  him  a great  leader  and  fua  out- 

standing  personality•  Le  was  strong,  and  gentle  and  warm  hut  spiri- 
tual  vaJLues  had  no  place  Ir^iis  makeup•  An  Insight  into  the  future 
war  denied  him•  Let  us  not  pattern  our  lives  on  that  of  Esau,  al- 
thou^  ve  may  take  that  which  was  good  in  hli..,  hut  lot  us 0נ0נ£1 ג.. follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jacob  oventhoug^h  there  was  that  in  him  which  was 
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not  wholly  acceptable•  Ae  each  of  ־^heee  two  men*  so  none  of  iie  are 
perfect  ־but  the  goal  Is  in  slrht  and  the  purpose  is  attainable.  Tlio 
future  is  our  goal,  tlie  working  ti^ard  th^/future  is  our  purpose  and 
we  shall  not  sell  our  birthright  for  the  of  pottage  sna  for  *is«־ 

piece  of  bread•  V/e  envision  greater  things  to  come*  wa  hope  for  a 
f>jture  will  be  one  of  earnest  striving,  we  a tine 

when  men  will  sp^^nd.  their  ־time  and  efforts  in  order  to  move  ever  for• 
ward•  Ve  have  a plcn  the  fulfillment  of  v/hich  will  make  us  spiri• 
tually  BUl:ceמafuי,*  morally  upright  and  ethically  pure,  ־^he  birth- 
right  and  the  blet-»Fing  o ׳ Jacob  10  oure  toda^^  for  we  are  the  think״ 
ers,  builders  and  leaders  for  a better  and  iroro  whcle3<.>roe  tomorrow• 
Amen• 


Chicago*  111, 


Nov.  22,  1952 


Temple  Sholom 


An  Instrument  For  Pence• 

The  phllo«oph־r«  from  •arlie.t  d^rs  have  wreetled  with  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  «täte.  There  i.  the  group  that  main- 
tains  that  the  State  wae  organized  when  IndivldualB  began  to  rea- 
llze  that  only  through  an  organization  eould  they  maintain  their 

of  li-^^  “»<1  tlielr  very  exigence.  It  wae  in  the  daye  when 
,mall  oommunltlee  were  threatened  ^ maroudere,  from  barbarian, 
who  ewept  away  eveiything  before  them  and  no  one  wae  cafe.  The 
invader,  and  the  warrior־  ravaged  the  country  at  will  and,  a,  a 
laet  attempt  to  eave  their  ־ivllization.  the  attacked  people־  band- 
ed  together  to  form  a union  of  etatee.  It  ocoured  to  them  that 
by  fighting  together  their  ä ance־  for  ־urvlval  were  greater  than 
if  they  fought  as  Individuals  or  in  small  tribes . 

other  phlloBopher־  believed  that  men  naturally  banded  togeth- 
er  to  form  a unified  ־oclety  and  that  such  oata־trophie־  a,  war 
and  invael on,  are  not  needed  to  unify  a people.  Becau־e  of  the 
love  of  man  for  man  he  amooiated  himeelf  with  hie  fellow  and  fo־m- 
ed  an  organization  which  would  eerve  him  in  hi־  het«r  of  need  an 
hie  hour  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  ie  ¥ doubtful  whether  we  / 
would  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  to  thi־  point  raised  by 
the  thinker,  of  previous  ages  for  our  beliefs  are  colored  by  the 
views  of  our  tl*e,.  You  may  agree  י*  th  the  one  side  of  the  argu- 
ment  while  I side  with  the  other  but  a definite  conclusion  cannot 
be  reached  as  there  18  no  concrete  evidence  as  to  how  States  and 
i^ations  had  their  origin• 

The  urihappy  situation  that  we  face  is,  however,  that  no  mat- 
ter  which  side  we  would  like  to  believe  th.e  recent  events  bring 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  only  war  and  Invasions  tend  to  unify 
nations.  In  the  two  recent  world  ware  such  allegiance  was  *own 
by  both  sides  in  the  unities  called  the  Allies  and  the  Axis  and 
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after  the  laet  great  war  the  leadership  of  ^urcr.lll  hrou^t  about 
a conference  to  disouee  the  poeeibllity  of  a United  Europe.  The 
■tateemen  uee  Tarioue  meane  to  unify  men  and  nations  as  a protect- 
ion  against  further  attack  butt  it  seems  xo  met  the  basic  reason 
for  theee  unifications  is  xhe  establishment  of  peace.  ^In  our  '־^'orah 
portion  for  this  morning  we  read  of^^  time  which  was  who^y  corrupt  1 
/09ר  -^•neo 3 ׳  ...  ovw 
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•And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God  and  the  eurth  wae  filled  with 
Tiolence...all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.״  In  this  instance 
God  attempted  to  solve  the  evils  of  the  world  by  eliminating  all 
of  mankind  except  for  a few  pious  individuale  and,  as  a consequencet 
he  commanded  Noah  to  build  the  Ark  vAiile  ^od  brought  upon  the  earth 
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the  flood,  which  lasted  for  forty  days  and  nights. 

In  our  day*  and  in  recent  times  particularly,  we  have  attempt- 
ed  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  world  not  by/ destruction  of 
it  but  by  its  preservation.  History  books  are  filled  with  this 
Congress  or  that  Conference  all  for  the  planning  of  ways  and  means 
toward  the  establishment  of  Peace.  In  our  own  time,  especially, 
did  we  experience  the  attempt  on  two  distinct  occassions.  In  the 
eecond  decade  of  this  century,  under  the  leadership  of  Wilson,  a 
League  of  Nations  was  established.  The  results  of  this  organlza- 
tion  are  negligible  and  its  dream  of  becoming  an  instrument  for 
lasting  peace  was  quickly  shattered.  It  failed  for  many  reasonsi 
primarily,  because  it  was  not  able  to  infuse  its  members  with  the 
spirit  of  self  sacrifice  when  engaged  in  consideration  of  other 
peoples.  In  these  very  days  we  w?e^fe^g^ce  again.  Yesterday 
the  entire  nation  observed  United  Nations  Bay  and  we  were  asked 
to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  principles  for  which  this  or- 
ganization  stands.  By  means  of  the  activities  of  the  Ctnjaittee 
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on  Hu״»n  “Ights  tuoh  word.  .8  ■ev»ality,  d«10craoy  and  cooperation• 
lly  once  again  and  take  on  nev  and  added  meaning..  Vhen  thinking 
of  the  united  hatione  dlrer.e  thought,  come  to  mind,  we  not. 

their  good  work  and  we  are  heartened  hy  the  progre.e  made  hut  we 
are  al.o  enraged  hy  the  word,  and  action,  of  .erne  of  it.  member., 
we  decry  that  the  organixation  for  Peace  ha.  not  been  able  toj.olT. 
the  problem  of  war  and  that  firmer  action  i.  not  taken  by  the  one. 
who  are  immediately  concerned.  It  ie  no  hard  tank  to  Booff  and 
deride  the  effort,  of  our  repre.entative.,  to  quickly  point  out 

their  failure,  but  how  much  i״ 

that  the  jfrepreeentatiyeo  are  still  4i.eu.einc  their  problems  and 
that  maklnd  is  not  now  engulf ed^n^a^tq^me  af4  annihilating 
fchird  Woltd  War.  if  w.  iiiii.t  be  thnnlffttlr-foi  uuueUilmsi  IP  ״* 

detate  and  thue  avoid  open  conflict• 

What  can  we  > am  from  the  mistake,  of  yesteryear  and  with 
what  basic  TOlues  can  the  United  hation.  succeed?  Primarily,  the 
plan  must  be  governed  by  principle,  •hove  reproach.  It  should  be 
a project  which  has  the  good  of  all  peoples  in  mind  and  not  the 
advantage  of  a few.  Schemers,  vested  interest,  and  partiality 
have  no  place  in  an  aseembly  which  is  pledged  to  uphold  the  right, 
of  all.  It  is  Inconceibable  to  mo  how  a larger  nation  can  dictate 
to  the  mailer  ones,  how  the  pronouneement.  of  /one  major  religious 
agency  can  affect  the  vote,  of  an  entire  bloc  of  nations.  It  does 
Irreperable  harm  to  the  prestige  of  the  peace  organisation  if  an 
economic  interest  in  the  Middle  Ea.t  attempt,  to  convert,  by  reason 
of  it.  wealth,  other  nations  to  it.  point  of  view.  These  matter, 
are  »e»ooncelvable’^f  the  phllo.ophy  of  "dog  eat  dog 1 ״.  followed 
and  no  regard  is  given  to  the  welfare  of  others.  The  lack  of  self 
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interest  and  the  concern  for  the  general  good  18  the  first  lesson 
^ich  represent atires  must  learn  if  they  are  to  he  a part  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly. 

Secondly,  and  of  equal  importance,  is  that  the  memVers  and 
fheir  government B are  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
paace.  Vhen  one  reads  the  daily  newspapers  and  magaaines,  one  often 
wonders  whether  the  true  object  of  some  of  the  member  nations  is 
not  to  bring  about  a state  of ■war  what  with  all  the  accusations, 
epithets  and  insinuations  which  are  hurled  all  over  the  chamber. 

I look  askance  whenever  such  phrases  as  "secret  meeting"  or  "arrang• 
ed  in  committee"  cross  my  path  for  an  organization  truly  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  peace  should  not  have  to  resort  to  secrecy.  Ve 
should  cry  out  in  a mi^ty  voice  1 If  you  are  truly  sincere  in  your 
efforts  to  bring  about  a state  of  peace,  let  »«  hear  your  delibe- 
rations  and  your  arrangements  as  i==wsa  the  one?  that  will  be  affected 
by  your  decisions.  ״I-  ■om  th־e  -one  thtyt  must  live  in  days  to  come 

I״  W“€-■ 

and  it  is  of  Ti:tal  concern  to  me  that  -5־־  know  the  destinies  of  peoples  ׳ 


the  sentiment  which  the  United  Nations  should  dedicate  Itself, 
on  this  their  dayi  "In  the  long  run,  he  said,  the  sword  ts  always 
defeated  by  the  spirit."  It  18  a lesson  to  remember  for  those 
whose  motives  are  not  wholly  pure  and  for  those  who  seek  to  d^estroy 
rather  ti  an  build,  for  those  who  would  use  the  prestige  and  influence 
of  their  position  for  evil  rather  than  good.  This,  then,  is  the 
second  important  ingredient  %d11ch  members  of  the  U*N.  must  possess. 

The  th^d  point  which  I would  like  to  make  18  one  which  18 
the  most  important  to  me,  personally.  iX  concerned  that  each 
and  every  who  is  a part  of  the  Chamber  wliere  deliberations 


and  of  nations.  Let  me  know  what  my  fate  is  to  be  00  that  1 can 
voice  my  objections  and  for  the  principles  which 

I hold  dear/  One  of  the -great^t  ^ warri ors , Napoleon,  voiced 
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take  place  recognises  the  importance  kf  the  indiTidual•  True»  it 
is  an  organization  idiich  deals  on  the  leyel  of  nations  )mt  one 
must  nerer  forget  that  it  is  the  individuals»  people  like  you  and 
me»  vho  make  up  these  nations•  Ve  are  created  in  the  image  of  ^od» 
the  life  we  live  is  precious  to  us  and  the  ideals  to  vdilch  ve  olijog 
must  not  be  desecrated•  A Declaration  of  Human  Klghts  was 
^en  by  ■the  Unlted/itatiuns  to  which  all  the  memlers  subscribed  and 
those  who  deliberate  and  chart  the  course  of  nations  must  never 


forget  their  obligation  to  the  prinoiplee  Inherent  in  this 
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/xa־%ir^•  If  these  men  ad  women  have  es  a part  of  their  beings  a p 
sincere  desire  to  work  for  peace»  if  their  motivations  a- e not 
selfish  but  for  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  the  world»  then  they 
are  of  the  kind  which  does  not  overlook  the  xipyiros  end  wibE^ 
of' the  most  remote/^  oonanunity  nor  the  ArfreheB  of  the  least  import• 
ant  msBiber  of  that  community• 

In  the  eyes  of  ^od  and  ^an,  if  the  fate  of  a community  is  to 
be  decided»  this  remote  cosanunity  is  the  one  vdilch  comes  nearest 
to  our  hearts  and  the  least  important  man  talces  his  place  alongside 
oui/cloeest  and  dearest  ones•  '^e  dignity  of  this  human  being  is 
«S  importart  the  involved  and  most  secret  deliberation! 


«S  importart  Mm  the  involved  and  most  secret  deliberation! 

the  consideration  of  this  man  will  bring  about  the  elimination  of 

the  evil  vhl(d1  is  a part  of  our  society•  The  evil I afflicted  the 

time  of  Noah  afflicts  us!  the  destruction  which  was  visited  upon 

the  generation  of  Noah  may  00 me  upon  us  if  ve  do  not  earnestly  work 

and  seek  for  peace•  On  the  observance  of  United  Nations  Day  let 

us  realize  that  we«  as  individuals•  are  as  much  a part  of  the  or• 

ganization  as  is  our  representative  for  he  represents  the  govern- 

men  jwe  are  the  nation•  If  the  delegates  of  the  nations  are 
• • . 

sincere  in  their  efforts  for  peace»  are  unselfish  in  their  work 


and  take  proper  regard  of  the  individual*  then  we  muet  also  act 
and  live  in  the  very  8 «me  way• 

The  flood  lasted  for  forty  days  and  nifijits  and  t^^  the  raina 
abated I the  dove  brought  to  the  ark  the  symbol  of  peace.  God  pi- 
tied  the  world  which  he  had  created׳, and  He  promised  Han  another 
chance  t He  placed  the 

rainbow  into  the  31^׳  as  a sign  of -1^  covenant  between  God  and  Man. 

It  is  upon  us  to  reaffirm  our  covenant  with  God  now  so  that  we  nL/0y 
survive.  As  the  generation  of  long  ago,  so  have  we  been  given  a- 
nother  chance  to  mend  our  ways  and  to  work  for  our  ideals.  Let 
us  not  do  that  which  is  abhorrent  in  the  eight  of  God  but  let  u8 
work  for  that  which  is  good^and  constructive.  L^t  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  light  our  way  as  we  grope  amid  the  darkness  of  confusion* 
as  we  attempt  to  find  the  path  which  leads  to  justice  for  all  na- 
tlons*  honesty  in  all  peoples  and  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Amen. 


Ghicago*  111( 


Oct.  25,  1952 


Temnle  Sholom 
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Judaism,  from  its  earliest  daysj hasf ‘been  concetned  with  the 
education  of  itsjchildren•  To  give  the  younger  generation  a chance 
to  study  and  an  opportunity  to  exr'and  its  knowledge -hao  always  boei 
the  prime  interest  of  our  religion* 

In  our  day  the  desire  to  educate  our  youngsters  is  stronger 
than  ever*  Two  years  ago.  At  EUC,  a dept  of  Ed*  was  established 
with  the  purpose  of  training  the  future  TH.hbx3g  leaders  of  Reform 
Judaism  in  ways  of  administrating  a Religious  Sunday  Scnool.  The 
future  rabbis  are  tought  not  only  the  philosophy  and  psychology 
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of  educati onjbut  how  to  use  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  impart,  in 

the  best  possible  manner,  the  views  of  our  faith  to  our  children. 

Rabbi  Sylvan  D.  Schwaötzman,  נProf•  of  Red.  Ed,,  introduces  the 

X 

members  of  his  classes  to  the  newest  equipment  obtainable,  to  the 


many  and  varied  text  books  available*  and  ways  and  means  of  r:a,king 
^ ‘^the  religious  school  a pleasant  experience  for  the  J.  child  are 
discussed.  Coupled  v;ith  our  studies  in  class  most  of  the  students 
teach  in  religious  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  its  envrrons  in  an 
eitort  to  put  our  theoretical  knowledge  to  use  in  a practical  »»dr 
-oupervi 0 ed  way.  ^t  is  the  aim  of  HUC  ed,  dept,  to  toain  rabbis 
who  will  be  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  rel,  school. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  field  of  rel,  ed,  with- 
out  studying  for  ordination  as  Rabbi  are  also  accomodated.  Beginning 
with  next  fall,  HUC  will  offer  a 2 year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Jewish  Rel.  Ed,  Here^aymen  will  train«# 'to  act  as 


principals  and  administrators  in  the  large  religious  schools  of  Re- 
form  Jewry  all  over  the  country. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  these  classes  and  our  practical 
teaching  experiences  we  feel  that  the  best  and  latest  techniques 
will  be  used  to  make  the  religious  school  experience  of  the  J.  child 
a Joyful,  productive  and  constructive  one. 
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How  Shall  We  Meet  Life’s  Defeats? 

By  RABBI  LOUIS  1.  NEWMAN 

I. 

ABBI  SCHMELKE  and  his  brother  once  went  to 
their  teacher,  the  Rabbi  of  MeseriU  and  said  to 
him:  “Our  wise  men  have  said  a saying  which 
leaves  us  no  peace,  because  we  cannot  understand 
it.  It  is  the  saying  that  man  ought  to  praise  God 
for  ill  fortune  as  much  as  for  good  fortune,  and  should  wel׳ 
come  both  with  equal  gladness.  Explain  to  us.  Rabbi,  how  we 
are  to  understand  this.” 

The  Maggid  answered:  “Go  into  the  House  of  Study.  There 
you  will  find  a man  smoking  a pipe.  The  man  is  Sussya.  He  will 
explain  it  to  you.” 

They  went  into  the  House  of  Study  and  asked  their  question 
of  Rabbi  Sussya.  He  laughed  and  said:  You  have  hunted  up 
a fine  person  for  your  question.  You  must  go  to  someone  else, 
and  not  to  a man  like  me,  for  I have  never  experienced  misfor- 
tune  in  my  life.” 

They  knew,  however,  that  all  of  Rabbi  Sussya’s  life,  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  to  the  day  when  he  thus  spoke  to  them,  had 
been  one  long  period  of  pain  and  suffering. 

Thereupon  they  understood. 

(An  Hasidic  Tale.) 

II. 

Chang  Yo,  the  sage,  so  the  fable  goes,  sat  crossdegged  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  was  very  old  and  very  wise.  He  was 
also  very  heavily  afflicted.  His  eyes  were  dim,  his  step  fal•׳ 
tering,  his  back  bent,  and  suffering  had  carved  great  ^ 
his  aged  face.  There  came  to  him  a man  far  less  sorely  afflict^ 
than  he.  This  man  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  wise  Chang  Yo  by 
the  side  of  the  road. 

Presently  there  crawled  down  the  road  a man  so  burdened 
with  afflictions  that  Chang’s  companion  gave  a cry  of  sympathy 
and  of  horror.  “There  goes  a man  with  whom  I should  dread 
to  change  places,”  said  Chang  s disciple«  fervently. 

“Of  course,”  Chang  answered  quietly.  “But  that  man  would 
not  change  places  with  you.  Nor  would  he  wiA  me.  Nor 
would  I with  him  or  with  you.  You  would  gladly  have  your 
afflictions  lifted.  So  would  1•  That  man  crawling  in  the  road 
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heights  is  only  a mirror  of  the  unhappiness  which  comes 
to  each  one  of  us,  however  humble,  when  we  seek  to 
snatch  gladness  and  achievement  from  living. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  defeat  in  life,  ranging  from 
the  loss  of  a game  on  a scholastic  football  field  to  the 
loss  of  a beloved  one  in  death.  Children  s tears  are 
fleeting  as  a summer  shower,  but  their  sorrows  are  as 
poignant  to  them  as  an  adult  s.  Young  people  s set׳ 
backs  have  the  same  immediacy  and  depth  as  their 
elders’,  and  impose  the  same  tests  of  character.  Once 
upon  a football  field,  a lad  was  chosen  to  make  a kick 
for  goal:  if  he  succeeded  the  score  was  tied;  if  he  failed, 
the  game  was  lost  by  a point.  The  ball  soared  to  the 
posts  and  missed  them  by  a fraction.  In  vast  grief,  the 
boy  flung  himself  in  tears  to  the  ground.  But  his  com׳ 
rades  lifted  him  to  their  shoulders  as  the  whistle  blew, 
and  without  a word  of  chiding,  cheered  him  lustily. 
The  poem  which  describes  the  youth  urging  his  com׳ 
rades  to  “play  up,  play  up  and  play  the  game”  on  the 
athletic  field  shows  him  later  on  the  battle  field,  once 
more  rousing  his  men  to  “play  up  and  play  the  game 
for  their  country.  We  may  exaggerate  the  training  in 
character  virtues  which  sports  afford  to  our  youth,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  courage  in  the  face  of  defeat  on 
a small  scale  will  be  helpful  when  defeat  appears  in 
large  proportions. 

In  the  serious  business  of  living,  we  find  that  the 
palm  in  the  contests  of  daily  experience  is  oftentimes 
awarded  to  our  opponents.  We  may  see  a coveted 
post  of  employment  go  to  another,  whom  we  may  not 
deem  worthy  of  it.  W^e  may  see  others  advanced  over 
our  heads,  seemingly  without  merit.  W e may  have  the 
promise  of  successful  prospects,  only  to  have  men 
eventually  point  to  us  and  say:  “He  has  a glorious 
future  behind  him.  ” ^Ve  strive  for  political  office,  and 
our  adversaries  vanquish  us  at  the  polls,  ^^e  com׳ 
pete  with  a foe  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  discover 
selves  on  the  losing  side.  ^X^e  may  have  accumulated 
hoards  of  wealth,  only  to  behold  it  melt  away  when  a 
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would  want  to  be  free  of  his  heavy  burdens,  certainly.  But  if 
the  price  for  freedom  from  his  burdens  should  be  the  taking 
on  of  yours  or  mine,  or  the  new,  untried  unfamiliar  burdens 
of  anybody  else,  that  man  would  cling  to  his  own  familiar  bur׳ 
dens.” 

(A  Chinese  Fable.) 


No  one  of  us  shall  miss  in  life  the  experience  of 
disappointment  and  defeat,  of  tragedy  and  failure. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  find  ourselves  frustrated  even 
though  our  whole  life  has  been  a constant  succession 
of  triumphs.  Jacob  Wasserman  in  the  “World’s  Illu׳ 
sion’’  transforms  his  hero  from  a godlike  figure,  un׳ 
touched  by  suffering,  into  a humane,  sympathetic  being 
who  comes  to  know  the  woes  of  mankind,  and  who  is 
heard  from  at  last  by  this  erstwhile  friends  among  the 
lowly  and  stricken  of  the  earth.  Few  stories  in  history 
are  more  pathetic  than  that  of  Woodrow  Wüson.  The 
world  acclaimed  him  as  a Messiah,  but  rejected  him 
speedily  when  he  seemed  incapable  of  fulfilling  their 
ardent  hopes.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  his  life,  George 
Creel  visited  him  at  his  Washington  home;  Mr. 
son  sat  in  his  chair,  tugging  at  the  inert  fingers  of  his 
paralyzed  arm,  and  suddenly  he  cried,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks:  “George,  I have  failed.  I 
have  failed.’’  h׳lr.  ^A^ilson  s admirers  may  be  convinced 
that  it  was  not  he,  but  humanity,  that  failed  at  Ver׳ 
sailles;  they  may  await  with  confidence  the  vindication 
of  Wilsonian  concepts.  But  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  his 
grave  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  achieved 
the  objective  to  which  he  had  so  earnestly  aspired. 
Of  Sabbatai  Zevi,  the  Pseudo׳Messiah  and  Savior  of 
Smyrna,  the  Baal  Shem  once  said:  “Many  have  trodden 
the  same  steep  path  and  have  attained  the  fortunate 
goal,  but  though  he  had  a holy  spark  in  his  being,  he 
fell  into  the  net  of  Samael,  the  false  deceiver,  who 
thrust  him  into  the  role  of  the  redeemer.  This  over׳ 
took  him  only  because  of  his  arrogance.’’  The  collapse 
of  the  great  ones  among  us  when  they  ascend  the 
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happiness  in  their  love;  they  have  been  weak  and  carp׳ 
ing,  lacking  in  patient  appreciation;  the  sweet  and 
tender  values  of  love  through  their  own  shortcomings 
are  denied  them. 

Defeat  and  despair  may  attend  us  when  the  calamities 
of  sickness  and  death  arrive.  At  the  height  of  our 
achievement  many  are  stricken.  Their  nerves  give  way; 
their  body  grows  weary.  An  unforseen  and  un׳ 
predictable  illness  blights  their  powers  and  robs  them 
of  the  energy  to  carry  forward  to  consummation  their 
best'laid  hopes.  What  shall  we  say  when  the  weaken׳ 
ing  of  our  mortal  frame  overtakes  us?  A loved  one 
is  snatched  away  though  glory  and  joy  accornpany  his 
or  her  presence.  A cherished  child  is  smitten  and 
leaves  us  betimes.  A helpmeet  who  symbolizes  the 
essence  and  significance  of  life  for  us  is  laid  low.  A 
friend  is  summoned  to  the  sleep  of  death.  The  dark׳ 
ness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  settles  upon  us,  and  we 
see  at  its  end  the  bridge  leading  from  the  land  of  the 
living  to  the  land  of  the  dead.  How  shall  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  these  inevitabilities,  grievous  and  dreadful 
though  they  seem  and  be?  With  this  problem  Father 
Junipero  in  Thornton  Wilder’s  “Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey”  sets  forth  upon  his  quest  for  insight. 

“Some  say  that  to  the  gods  we  are  as  flies. 

That  boys  destroy  to  pass  a summer  s day; 

Some  say  that  not  a sparrow’s  feather  falls, 

Unless  God’s  finger  brushes  it  away.” 

What  shall  we  say,  too,  when  we  feel  that  the  work 
to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  being  proves  to  be 
“vanity  of  vanities”?  We  give  our  loyalty  to  friends 
who  betray  us;  we  sacrifice  the  substance  of  our  spirit 
upon  the  altar  of  lost  causes.  We  hold  sacred  the 
championship  of  ideas  and  movements  which  seem  hope׳ 
less  and  false  according  to  the  decree  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  Dust  and  ashes  become  our  portion, 
and  our  days  the  grave  of  departed  dreams.  We  go 
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financial  debacle  occurs,  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
No  greater  challenge  to  American  character  in  decades 
has  arisen  than  the  burdens  which  the  crash  of  1929 
imposed  upon  masses  of  people.  Prosperity  may  have 
made  them  “difficult,”  but  the  disappearance  of  it  has 
not  often  improved  their  spirit  of  co׳operation  or  their 
temperament.  Those  who  thought  themselves  wealthy 
are  poor,  and  those  who  were  poor  are  almost  paupers. 

Many  of  us  meet  defeat  in  the  realm  of  the  emotions. 
Love  passes  us  by.  The  girl  becomes  a spinster  either 
because  she  lacks  the  attractiveness  to  draw  suitors  or 
because  no  one  whom  she  considers  worthy  asks  her  to 
become  his  wife.  Another  girl  sees  the  man  of  her 
choice  in  love  with  or  married  to  another,  a circum׳ 
stance  to  which  she  must  adjust  herself  though  her  heart 
seems  to  be  breaking.  A man  sets  his  soul  upon  a 
maiden  who  will  not  favor  his  plea;  he  sees  the  years 
stretch  before  him  knowing  that,  whatever  else  betide, 
the  image  of  his  best׳beloved  will  be  ineradicably  en׳ 
graved  upon  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  In  Maeter׳ 
linck’s  play  “The  Blue  Bird”  there  is  a scene  in  the 
Land  of  the  Unborn  Children,  depicting  two  lovers, 
predestined  for  each  other,  who  will  never  meet  in  the 
land  of  living.  One  says  to  the  other  when  Time  at 
I / last  against  their  anguished  petitions  forces  them  to 
I separate:  “I  shall  love  you  always,  and  the  other 
I replies:  “You  shall  know  me  because  I shall  be  the  sad׳ 
U dest  thing  on  earth.” 

Defeat  comes  to  many  in  marriage.  The  wife  or 
husband  may  learn  that  a fatal  error  has  been  made; 
they  have  intertwined  their  fates,  though  the  emotion 
which  they  believed  was  love  proves  of  insufficient 
power  to  conduct  them  through  the  crises  and  testings 
of  marriage.  The  home  meets  catastrophe;  children  of 
their  union  suffer  cruel  psychic  wrongs.  Husband  and 
wife  discover  too  late  that  their  love  belongs  to  another, 
yet  they  cannot  untangle  the  circumstances  which  have 
united  them.  Defeat  may  come  through  the  recognition 
that  husband  and  wife  have  not  gained  the  maximum 
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Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless  and  whisper,  ‘They  only 
the  victory  win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished  the 
demon  that  tempts  us  within. 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  fihat 
the  world  holds  on  high. 

Who  have  dared  for  a high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight — ^if 
need  be,  to  die.’ 

Speak,  History!  Who  are  life’s  victors?  Unroll  the  long 
ahnals  and  say. 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors, — ^who 
won  the  success  of  a day? 

The  martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Ther' 
mopylse’s  tryst. 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges,  or  Socrates? 
Pilate  or  Christ?” 

Here,  then,  lies  the  secret  of  victory  in  defeat,  of 
triumph  in  our  weakness.  We  can  meet  failure  with 
cynicism  and  bitterness,  or  we  can  retain  our  courage 
undaunted.  It  is  customary  for  the  majority  of  us  in 
our  moment  of  bafflement  to  call  upon  the  adjectives  of 
blame  and  reproach.  Whenever  we  are  confronted  by 
a situation  too  vexing  for  our  talents,  we  take  refuge 
in  words,  rather  than  deeds.  On  the  field  of  athletic 
competition,  we  can  meet  defeat  either  as  a “sport” 
who  offers  alibis,  or  as  a “sportsman”  who  congratulates 
his  conqueror  ungrudgingly.  The  famous  address  by 
President  Vincent  on  the  difference  between  a “sport” 
and  “sportsman”  is  applicable  to  all  human  relation׳ 
ships.  The  bad  loser  is  never  popular  or  happy.  He 
is  soured  and  disgruntled;  he  makes  himself  a nuisance 
to  his  fellows;  he  enters  into  a fit  of  despondency  which 
he  nourishes  and  coddles  for  his  own  enjoyment.  In 
the  game  of  life,  many  of  the  vanquished  meet  their 
losses  with  a curl  of  the  lip  or  a sneer.  They  set  up 
a furious  outcry.  They  rail  against  God  and  man. 
They  accuse  fate  of  having  stacked  the  cards  against 
them.  They  condemn  everyone  and  everything  except 
themselves;  they  assert  that  they  have  been  cheated, 
and  generate  a poison  in  their  beings  which  infects 
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onward  until  at  last  we  find  ourselves  in  a blind  alley; 
we  turn  aside  from  one  path  to  take  another  in  the 
belief  it  will  lead  us  to  our  goal,  but  here  too  we  en׳ 
counter  an  insurmountable  wall  which  no  effort,  how׳ 
ever  valiant,  can  conquer.  The  defeats  of  life  are  too 
numerous  to  chronicle,  and  the  frailty  of  man,  spinning 
his  tenuous  webs,  is  only  too  pitifully  borne  in  upon  his 
consciousness,  the  more  he  toils  and  aspires. 

William  Wetmore  Story  in  “lo  Victis”  has  written 
a stirring  hymn  in  honor  the  defeated  ones  of  life: 

“I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  Battle 
of  Life, 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  over׳ 
whelmed  in  the  strife. 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resound׳ 
ing  acclaim 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the 
chaplet  of  fame. 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the 
broken  in  heart. 

Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a silent  and 
desperate  part; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes 
burned  in  ashes  away. 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at, 
who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 

With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied, 
unheeded,  alone. 

With  Death  swooping  down  o’er  their  failure,  and  all  but 
their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus — its  paean 
for  those  who  have  won; 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant  and  high  to  the 
breeze  and  the  sun 

Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping  and  hurrying 
feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurehcrowned  victors,  I stand  on  the 
field  of  defeat 

In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded, 
and  dying,  and  there 

Chant  a requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain׳knotted 
brows,  breathe  a prayer, 
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against  sorrow  and  defeat  incapacitates  us  for  the  next 
experiences  of  life,  and  prevents  us  from  cultivating 
the  fortitude  which  alone  can  bring  us  peace.  A Ziad׳ 
dik  once  said:  “The  true  exile  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  y 
was  that  they  had  learned  to  endure  it.”  Neverthe׳ 
less  the  quality  of  endurance  where  rebellion  is  neither 
helpful  or  healthful  can  give  us  tranquillity  of  spirit 

where  all  else  will  be  futile. 

Many  persons  profess  to  lose  their  faith  when  they 
are  stricken  by  tragedy,  unmerited  and  unchangeable. 
Parents  who  lose  an  infant  will  accept  no  consolation, 
widows  will  not  concern  themselves  with  religion  since 
it  is  unable  to  restore  to  them  their  beloved.  They 
decry  the  efficacy  of  prayer  because  their  petitions  could 
not  rescue  the  departing  spirit  from  the  grasp  of  death. 
There  are  people  who  will  not  set  foot  inside  a syna׳ 
gogue  or  church  because  religion  is  associated  with  the 
memories  they  cherish  of  the  lost.  They  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  attaching  themselves  alone  to  institutions 
with  which  formerly  they  were  associated  in  company 
with  their  mate.  They  disdain  and  criticise  any  preach׳ 
ment  of  philosophy  or  faith  which  stresses  the  basic 
unity  and  significance  of  Hfe;  they  habituate  themselvp 
to  negative  and  hateful  reactions  towards  their  daily 
experiences.  They  do  not  perceive  that  bitterness  in  the 
face  of  crisis  and  defeat  only  injures  the  embittered 
one,  and  wrecks  any  prospect  for  the  reorganization  of 
life  in  terms  of  acceptance  and  peace. 

Defeat  can  be  met  by  the  impulse  to  compensate  for 
the  hindrances  sustained.  Lillian  Symes,  writing  on 
the  subject;  “Still  a Man’s  Game:  Reflections  of  a 
Slightly  Tired  Feminist,”  declares  that  women  can  find 
the  answer  to  the  advantage  which  man  s greater  emo' 
tional  detachment  and  easier  physic  adjustment  give 
him  over  her.  She  can  build  up  a varied  and  interesting 
range  of  activities  outside  the  emotions;  she  can  devote 
herself  to  a work  in  which  to  safeguard  hersdf  tempora׳ 
rily  when  the  world  seems  to  be  rocking.  “Men  have 
used  this  defense  for  ages  against  the  slings  and  arrows 
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themselves  and  others.  A story  is  told  of  the  rich 
Hasid  of  whom  the  Zaddik  said:  I would  like  you 
better  if  you  were  not  so  intent  upon  your  possessions. 
The  Hasid  expostulated:  “Rabbi,  Rabbi,  leave  me  in 
peace.  If  I should  lose  one  button  off  my  shoe,  I would 
know  no  longer  what  to  pray. 

When  a calamity  appears  heartless  and  unjust  in  our 
eyes,  and  exacts  a toll  from  innocent  human  beings, 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  understand  its  place  in  the  economy 
of  values.  The  tortured  soul  exclaims: 

“Is  there  a plan  within  the  universe. 

Or  any  pattern  in  a human  life? 

Is  it  by  law  or  accident  we  live, 

By  will  or  chance  we  end  our  span  of  strife? 

How  can  we  justify  the  ways  of  God, 

And  prove  that  pain  is  destined  for  our  good. 

Declare  each  suffering  life  a perfect  whole. 

Pronounce  each  doubt  a purpose  understood? 

Is  nature  deaf?  Is  God  indifferent? 

Or  will  He  show  the  spring  within  the  spring. 

Explain  why  in  His  wisdom  He  decrees 
That  one  be  slave,  another  rule  as  king?” 

Children  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  trans׳ 
gressions  of  the  parents,  but  in  this  peculiar  and  im׳ 
perfect  world,  suffering  becomes  their  portion.  A few 
strong'willed  spirits  are  satisfied  to  accept  an  interpre 
tation  which  offers  no  direct  answer  to  the  dilemmas 
of  existence: 

“And  some  affirm  God’s  answers  lie  concealed. 

The  Great  Perhaps  in  mist  averts  His  eyes; 

Though  mortals  madly  lash  themselves  with  whips,^^ 

They  cannot  wring  God’s  meaning  from  the  skies.” 

Most  of  US,  however,  are  not  willing  to  accept  half׳ 
answers  or  half׳Gods.  e believe  that  our  agony  may 
have  portent  for  mankind;  though  all  the  evidence  seem 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  harmony  and  orderliness  in 
the  universe,  we  continue  to  seek  it,  and  to  rejoice  when 
we  imagine  we  have  mapped  it  out.  Bitter  raillery 
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prived,  but  solely  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  socially 
needy.  We  must  always  be  on  our  guard  lest  in  our 
endeavor  to  do  something  for  other  people  we  do  some׳ 
thing  to  them.  John  Bright  once  remarked:  “Find  a 
cause  to  which  you  can  dedicate  yourself;  you  may  not 
be  able  to  do  much  for  the  cause,  but  the  cause  can  do  j 
much  for  you.”  Nevertheless  this  profit  from  social 
service  must  always  be  a by׳product;  we  must  not  set 
out  to  gain  it  for  ourselves,  or  it  will  elude  us.  It  is 
told  that  in  a village  a clergyman  and  an  inn׳keeper, 
in  order  to  bring  prosperity  to  their  community,  sent 
forth  word  that  the  spring  of  water  near  by  had  mag׳ 
ical  healing  properties.  Multitudes  came  from  far  and 
near;  the  inn  was  filled,  and  its  proprietor  flourished; 
the  clergyman’s  church  was  likewise  crowded.  One 
day,  however,  a prince  of  the  realm  who  had  been  dis׳ 
appointed  in  love,  sought  release  at  the  miraculous 
stream,  but  without  avail.  Finally  he  called  the  inn׳ 
keeper  and  the  clergyman  to  him  and  said:  “You  two 
seem  to  know  considerable  about  these  waters.  ^ J^ell 
me,  now,  have  they  ever  done  anyone  any  good?” 

Thereupon  the  two  replied:  “Your  Majesty,  all  that 
we  can  say  is:  as  for  us,  they  have  done  us  a world  of 
good.” 

Needless  to  state,  it  is  a form  of  self׳centered  amuse׳ 
ment  to  make  communal  and  public  service  an  agency 
for  submerging  our  own  personal  disappointments  and 
griefs.  Too  often  such  service  loses  its  value  for  the 
worker  and  the  beneficiary.  Where  skill,  purposeful׳ 
ness,  efficiency  and  heart  are  combined,  the  flowering 
of  this  activity  will  undoubtedly  be  a sense  of  content׳ 
ment  and  worthwhileness.  We  should  keep  our  at׳ 
tention  fixed,  however,  on  the  duties  of  the  task,  not 
upon  their  retroactive  effect  in  our  ow'n  affairs. 

Persons  who  feel  they  are  cheated  in  life  because 
love  has  passed  them  by  should  find  in  this  varied  world 
of  opportunities  those  causes  to  which  with  true  sdf׳ 
forgetfulness  they  can  consecrate  themselves.  Dr.  John 
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of  an  unhappy  love  life.  W ith  a little  less  success,  per׳ 
haps,  women  too  can  learn  its  uses— and  in  this  we 
have  the  advantage  of  our  more  01d׳fash10ned  sistCTS 
who  may  garner  alimony,  but  not  distraction  in  similar 
cases.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  satisfaction  can 
be  gained  in  the  hour  of  distress  and  disillusionment 
from  an  absorbing  task.  We  can  largely  sublimate  our 
emotions  into  a work  which  drains  them  of  any  virus 
they  may  for  the  moment  contain.  We  can  turn  our 
thoughts  away  from  ourselves,  and  achieve  fOTgetful׳ 
ness  in  a work  larger  than  ourselves  and  sufficiently 
sizable  to  seem  worth׳while  by  the  side  of  our  comrades 
activities.  Work,  physical  and  mental,  is  an  excellent 

curative  for  spiritual  ailments.  1 1 u • 

Professional  employment  in  a job,  adapted  to  the  in׳ 
dividual’s  faculties,  has  often  times  meant  salvation  tor 
women  bereaved  by  the  death  of  their  mate.  Books 
may  serve  vicariously  to  give  them  a s^se  of  romance 
and  adventure,  and  heal  them  of  their  affliction.  Many 
a tortured  spirit  has  been  tranquiUized  by  stirrmg 
poetry,  by  beautiful  music,  by  the  contemplation  of 
majestic  art,  by  the  witnessing  of  an  engros^ng  drama, 
or  the  reading  of  a captivating  narrative.  To  be  sure, 
only  those  who  have  educated  themselves  in  aesthetic 
appreciation  and  who  have  nurtured  both  mind  and 
hSrt  through  the  habit  of  knowing  and  admiring  beau׳ 
tiful  and  good  things,  will  find  themselves  thus  but׳ 
tressed  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Loneliness  is  a dreadful 
malady,  but  no  one  need  ever  be  sofitary  who  has  the 
“great  companions”  of  literature,  art,  music,  drama  and 
travel.  These  may  afford  a shadowy  and  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  vital  enjoyments  of  normal  living, 
but  they  are  better  than  nothing  at  all.  It  is  our  duty 
in  life  to  maintain  our  equilibrium  with  the  best  re׳ 
sources  at  our  command. 

Social  service  is  frequently  regarded  as  an  avenue 
of  compensation  for  those  who  are  thwarted  by  so^ 
row.  This  service  must  be  done,  however,  not  with 
the  intention  of  benefitting  the  person  bereaved  or  de׳ 
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they  suffered  in  secret  have  diminished  or  even  van׳ 
ished.  In  these  days  of  marital  chaos,  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  the  words  of  Henri  Frederic  Amiel, 
writing  in  his  “Journal”  on  “Love  and  Religion  : 

“Love  at  its  highest  point— love  sublime,  unique,  invin׳ 
cible— leads  us  straight  to  the  brink  of  the  great  abyss,  for 
it  speaks  to  us  directly  of  the  infinite  and  of  eternity  It 
is  eminently  religious;  it  may  even  become  religion, 
all  around  a man  is  wavering  and  chan^ng,  when  every 
thing  is  growing  dark  and  featureless  to  him  in  the  far  d s׳ 
tance  of  an  unknown  future,  when  the  world  seems  but 
a fiction  or  a fairy  tale,  and  the  universe  a chimera  when 
the  whole  edifice  of  ideas  vanishes  in  smoke,  and  all  real  ׳ 
ties  are  penetrated  with  doubt,  what  is  the  fixed  point 
Shich  may  still  be  his?  The  faithM  heart  of  a woman! 
There  he  may  rest  his  head;  there  he  will 
to  live,  strength  to  believe,  and,  if  need  be,  sUength 
die  in  peace  with  a benediction  on  his  lips.  Vv^o  know 
if  love  and  its  beatitude,  clear  manifestation  as  it  is  of  the 
universal  harmony  of  things,  is  not  the  best  demonstra^ 
tion  of  a fatherly  and  understanding  God,  just  as  it  is  the 
?hortest  road  by  which  to  reach  him?  Love  is  a faith,  and 
one  faith  leads  to  another.” 

Through  culture,  work,  and  self׳improyement,  we 
can,  therefore,  compensate  for  many  of  the  chief  psychic 
defeats  of  life  But  no  bulwark  is  so  helpful  as  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  enables  us  to  demonstrate  tor׳ 
titude  in  the  face  of  life’s  unavoidable  ironies  and  ob׳ 
stades.  “It  is  not  life  nor  death  that  matter  so  much 
as  the  courage  we  bring  to  them.”  We  must  learn  one 
supreme  lesson  before  we  can  find  serenity,  namely,  that 
“victory”  in  the  contest  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
we  are  led  to  believe.  Woodrow  Wilson  pleaded  with 
the  nations  for  “peace  without  victory,”  but  they 
would  not  listen;  today,  his  words  are  being  prove 
prophetic  in  their  insight.  Victory  m the  meaning  o 
the  highest  score  in  a game,  the  chief  laurels  of  the 
arena,  the  loudest  plaudits  of  the  marketplace,  the 
humiliation  of  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield,  may  often׳ 
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Haynes  Holmes,  writing  on  “The  Problem  of  the 
Unmarried”  has  sagely  pointed  the  way  to  helpfulness 
in  this  problem.  Those  who  in  marriage  imagine  they 
are  being  robbed  of  complete  happiness  should  look 
into  their  own  hearts  for  the  causes.  Many  ot  us 
checkmate  and  foil  ourselves,  though  we  prefer  to  hold 
other  persons  or  circumstances  responsible.  No  home 
where  there  is  bickering,  nagging,  petty  persecution, 
indifference  or  neglect  can  be  a hearth  of  happiness. 
We  defeat  ourselves  if  we  are  unwilling  to  curb  a tern׳ 
pestuous  nature;  to  silence  the  hurtful  word;  to  avoid 
the  harmful  example.  We  must  study  ourselves  care׳ 
fully  if  we  wish  to  gain  the  utmost  from  marriage;  we 
must  seek  to  improve  ourselves,  and  to  concentrate 
upon  remedies  for  every  instance  wherein  we  fall  short 
of  our  highest  ideal  of  love.  Many  parents  who  be׳ 
lieve  they  arouse  no  affection  in  their  mate  concentrate 
overmuch  upon  the  children,  oftentimes  with  dang^ous 
results  to  their  welhbeing.  No  parent  should  play  a 
child  off  against  the  otlier  parent.  No  mother,  dis׳ 
appointed  in  her  husband,  should  seek  to  use  the  boy 
as  an  agency  to  fulfil  her  balked  ambition  for  wealth, 
social  status,  or  public  notice.  Children  are  the  victims 
in  later  years  of  the  temperamental  disabilities  arising 
from  an  absence  of  love  and  respect  between  parents. 
Adults  should  find  channels  for  the  outlet  of  their  cha׳ 
grin  and  resentment  at  life  other  than  in  the  soul  o 
their  children.  If  married  folk  believe  they  have  erred  in 
their  choice  too  late  for  repairment,  they  should  turn 
their  attention  to  duties  whereby  they  can  gain  mastery 
over  themselves.  In  many  instances  the  readjustment 
of  separation  and  divorce  may  be  advisable  but  in  most 
cases?  the  home  must  be  kept  intact,  and  life  must  move 
forward  in  its  accustomed  grooves.  If  two  persons  wno 
imagine  they  are  fundamentally  incompatible,  recon^׳ 
crate  themselves  in  tenderness  and  loyalty  under  the 
aegis  of  the  home’s  sanctity  and  the  children  s welfare, 
they  may  discover  new  and  adequate  sanctions  tor  tt^ir 
union;  they  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  heartaches 
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person,  say  the  psychologists,  is  abnormal  We  have 
the  right  to  be  free  from  unnecessary  anguish  and  grief, 
but  we  must  understand  at  the  same  time  that  complete 
release  from  every  vexation  would  make  us  hearties^ 
unsympathetic  towards  the  mass  of  our  fellows,  and 
unaware  of  the  torments  which  are  the  inevitable  ac׳ 

companiment  of  living.  , , r • u 

For  there  are  spiritual  triumphs  which  far  outweigh 
those  of  the  fist  and  the  brain.  When  sickness  makes 
its  advent,  man  wishes  to  be  loyal  to  the  canons  of  bis 
culture,  and  summons  the  best  aid  which  medical 
science  can  offer.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle,  he 
sSs  to  be  prepared.  “The  readiness  is  all.’’  He  must 
be  able  to  regard  the  imminence  of  death  with  resigna׳ 
tion  and  good  will.  When  Rabbi  Bunam  was  lying  on 
his  deathbed,  his  wife  wept  bitterly.  Thereupon  he 
said:  “Why  dost  thou  weep?  All  my  life  has  been 
given  me  merely  that  I might  learn  to  die.  Unless  he 
have  swallowed  up  the  fear  of  death  in  victory  of  the 
spirit,  man  is  an  abject  slave.  There  are  those  who 
cannot  look  upon  the  approach  of  old  age  with  equan׳ 
imity,  but  struggle  to  postpone  its  coming  as  long  as 
possible.  Nothing  is  more  pitiful  and  sometimes  comic 
than  the  refusal  of  the  once  beautiful  woman  to  con׳ 
fess  the  passing  of  her  charms,  or  of  the  once  attrac׳ 
tive  man  to  recognize  that  he  is  no  longer  the  princeling 
he  once  imagined  himself  to  be.  Old  age  repines  for 
the  dash  of  youth,  and  hungers  for  vanished  pleasures. 
Hence  we  may  well  strive  to  gam  maximum  of  saUs׳ 
faction  from  the  opportunities  of  the  hour  The  Uentle 
Preacher  of  Ecclesiastes  reminds  us  that  there  is  a time 
for  everything  under  the  sun:  “a  time  to  be  born  and 
a time  to  die;  a time  to  weep  and  a time  to  laugh;  a 
time  to  mourn  and  a time  to  dance,  a time  to  select 
our  life  work,  a time  to  choose  our  mate,  a time  to  have 
our  children,  a time  to  be  young-and  a time  to  be  ol  , 
a time  to  be  strong  and  a time  to  be  feeble,  ^very 
period  of  our  career  has  its  unique  values,  and  these 
we  must  seize  fast  if  we  would  be  untroubled  and 
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times  bring  us  the  opposite  of  what  we  anticipate. 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  writing  in  “Midchannel  remarks: 

“Men  are  to  be  satisfied,  Santayana,  too,  once  decided, 
with  simple,  elemental  things.  He  names  them:  rood, 
children,  victory,  knowledge.’  Victory!  That  word  gives 
away  the  Pagan  barbarism  underlying  ...  so  much  of  our 
modern  life  . . . with  its  master׳state,  its  economic  compe׳ 
tition,  its  violent  repression  of  human  instinct,  its  doc׳ 
trine  of  love  for  procreation  and  of  children  for  war,  its 
force,  its  engines,  its  trenches,  its  hostility  to  both  peace 
and  knowledge,  its  armed  camps  invoking  its  gods  . . . 
Cannot  the  ancient  sanctities  of  human  life,  its  ultiinate 
satisfactions  be  saved  from  their  implications  with  ba^ 
barism?  Cannot  men  desire  love,  children,  food,  knowl׳ 
edge,  peace?’’ 

In  short,  victory  ought  not  be  the  chief  goal  of  life. 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  has  correctly  said  that  perpetual 
winning  for  an  athletic  team  deadens  its  morale.  W^e 
make  a fetish  of  victory,  and  estimate  the  most  success׳ 
ful  people  to  be  the  best  people,  though  their  very 
achievements  may  be  a compensation  for  a sense  of  their 
own  inferiority.  It  is  true  that  the  finest  persons  are 
not  in  the  most  conspicuous  posts  of  leadership,  and 
that  many  noble  souls  go  through  life  unheralded  and 
unsung.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  has  written  that  we  must 
not*  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  are  con׳ 
querors.  The  desire  for  victory  is  some  primitive  de׳ 
sire,  stripped  of  any  moral  value  or  aim,  to  prevail,  to 
create  a superiority  he  does  not  feel,  by,  at  least  sym׳ 
bolically,  getting  his  knee  upon  some  rival  tribesman  s 
chest.  Can  we  not  teach  him  that  no  victory  is  his 
or  eveF  has  been,  and  that,  closely  regarded,  such  a 
thing  as  victory  is  no  longer  possible  in  a crowded  and 
complicated  world?”  We  must  not  glorify  physical 
and  material  triumph  for  its  own  sake,  nor  must  we 
expect׳  always  to  be  pronounced  the  conqueror,  if 
every  ambition  were  consummated,  ordinary  mortals 
would  become  unendurable.  They  would  seek  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  standards  and  rules 
which  govern  humanity.  The  perfectly  uninhibited 
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The  world  will  hold  them  close  to  Her  heart,  wreathing 
each  honored  head. 

But  there  in  the  ranks,  souhsick,  time-tried,  he  battles 
against  the  odds. 

Sans  hope,  but  true  to  his  colors  torn,  the  plaything  of 
the  gods. 

Uncover  when  he  goes  by  at  last.  Held  to  his  task  by 
will. 

The  fight  is  lost — and  he  knows  it  is  lost — and  yet  he  is 
fighting  still. 

It  is  of  the  beaten  men  and  women,  in  the  lost  causes 
of  life,  who  have  learned  to  battle,  and  learned  to  ac׳ 
cept,  that  Wordsworth  writes  in  the  “Happy  War׳ 
rior”: 


“For  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth. 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a dead  unprofitable  name 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause. 

And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven’s  applause.” 

Just  before  he  died,  a Rabbi  asked  his  grandson!^ 
“Dost  thou  see  aught?”  The  grandson  looked  at  the 
Rabbi  in  surprise.  Whereupon  the  dying  man  said:  \ 
“I  see  as  yet  only  the  divine  nothing  that  gives  life  to 
the  universe.”  It  is  to  these  heroic  beings  who,  even 
at  the  end,  can  believe  in  the  “divine  nothing”  which 
“gives  life  to  the  universe”  that  the  final  victory  is 
vouchsafed.  For  they  are  life’s  true  victors,  and  have 
gained  the  palm  of  triumph  through  serenity  and  vision. 
They  have  transformed  failure  into  glory,  and  tragedy 
into  hope. 
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(serene,  reconciled  to  the  passage  of  the  years.  It  is  fine 
to  show  courage,  but  it  is  finer,  if  after  everything 
humanly  possible  is  accomplished,  to  be  resigned  to  life, 
and  to  accept  its  fateful  decrees.  Everard  J.  Appleton 
has  written  of  “The  Fighting  Failures  : 

“He  has  come  the  way  of  the  fighting  men  and  fought  by 
the  rules  of  the  Game, 

And  out  of  Life  has  gathered — what?  A living — and 

little  fame. 

Ever  and  ever  the  Goal  looms  near  seeming  each  time 
worth  while. 

But  ever  it  proves  a mirage  fair — ever  the  grim  gods  smile. 

And  so,  with  lips  hard  set  and  white,  he  buries  the  hope 
that  is  gone. 

His  fight  is  lost,  and  he  knows  it  is  lost,  and  yet  he  is 
fighting  on. 

Out  of  the  smoke  of  the  battle  line,  watching  men  win 
their  way. 

And  cheering  with  those  who  cheer  success,  he  enters  again 
the  fray; 

Licking  the  blood  and  dust  from  his  lips,  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  eyes,  , 

He  does  the  work  he  is  set  to  do,  and  ‘therein  honor  lies. 

Brave  they  were,  those  men  he  cheered,  theirs  is  the  win- 
ner’s  thrill; 

His  fight  is  lost — and  he  knows  it  is  lost — and  yet  he  is 
fighting  still. 

And  those  who  have  won,  have  rest  and  peace;  and  those 
who  have  died,  have  more. 

But  weary  and  spent,  he  cannot  stop,  seeking  the  ultimate 
score. 

Courage  was  theirs,  for  a little  time — ^but  what  of  the  man 
who  sees 

That  lose  he  must;  yet  will  not  beg,  for  mercy,  upon  his 
knees? 

Side  by  side  with  grim  Defeat,  he  struggles  at  dusk  or 
dawn; 

His  fight  is  lost — and  he  knows  it  is  lost — and  yet,  he  is 
fighting  on. 


Praise  for  the  warriors  who  succeed,  and  tears  for  the 
vanquished  dead. 
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The  man^  Jrcob^  flee iiiC  home  and  the  ha.  ׳y  ei.viro! jnent  oi  his 

youth  enters  the  household  of  Leban,  his  uncle.  It  i-  here  thet  ne 

ic-/vv1.e. 

fii.ds  a place  of  refuge  ai.d  it  is  in  this  new  X^e  thrt  he  discovers 
a deep  and  inspirix.g  love.  hut  Labf^n  does  x ot  wx.  nt  the  young  men  to 
be  a,  part  of  his  household  or  work  for  him  without  recompense  and  tin  us  U, 
inquires  as  to  his  w״ges.  Jacob'^  has  his  eyes^et  on  a higher  and  1^- 
tier  reward  than  mere  material  remunera.tion  and קב ס.  as;cs  ms  uncle 
for  one  of  the  most  .,recious  ooseessions  of  the  hou..eho1d,  Xachei. 

With  gre.  t detirmii.ation,  with  untiring  energy  and  Wxth  much  devotion 
Jcacob  aoolies  himself  to  the  tr.sk  which  has  been  set  efore  him.  •׳  For 
seven  years  he  works  diligently  for  the  hand  of  R;  chel,  the  daughter 
of  Jjaban.  In  one  01  the  ׳*ost  beautilul  oa.:.s;  gcs  to  be  iour^d  in  our 
literrt.re  we  find  that  it  was  indeed  a labor  01  love  for  these  seven 
years  "se.med  unto  him  but  a few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  for  her." 

It  IS  in  the  r-oirit  of  this  great  devotion  that  J cob,  at  tne  erxd  of 
the  seven  years,  claim-  his  orize,  the  beautiful  Krchel.  -he  weddn׳  g 
fe.'-st  is  held,  the  hap,  iaess  of  Jacob  is  comolete  ana  every  dilficul- 
ty  of  the  year,  of  i.arashxo  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  Rvcry  discora- 

fort  wf.  s certr.iniy  worthy  oi  the  fool. 

״״d  then,  XI.  toe  ,..or״..?:,  he  discovers  thet  oxs  uncle  res 

hir  in  regard  to  the  oromixe.  After  the  sever,  years 
of  difficult  iahor,  Js.cot  finds  thr- t he  i:  really ׳. ״!  !led  to  he.  h 
and  that  HacI.el  is  as  far  , emoved  from  him  a.s  in  former  tjico.  After 

his  yer  rs  of  service  he  is  ■,  1^;>  il'u.sioned  and  a״,ry;  he  oonfro,  ts  La- 

Jo  ר A)  aJ9<  ^ 

P n in  rigr  teoub־; ״  t+gojr  and  demai.ds,  ! ׳ ' ^ ‘ ' '’ייJ -0 '/y ר ־ d A 
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It  IS  in  the  power  oi  Lrban,  however,  to  olacate  the  wroth  of  the 
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young  man  and  convince  dim  thst  the  treasure  is  still  within  his  gr^p. 

As  a result,  «^acob  dedicates  his  efforts  for  another  seven  years  and 
this  time  for  the  beloved  Rachel,  He  is  willing  to  overlook  his 
dissapointment  and  continues  to  work  in  order  to  attain  his  most-^de- 
sire/1  He  has  the  maturity  to  set  his  goals  in  a prooer  perspective 

and  to  ovtrcoue  his  initial  frustration. 

The  situation  of  Jacob  is  in  many  ways  si.ailar  to  the  situation 
here  at  the  Jollege.  From  all  over  the  country  young  men  co.  e to  this 
CJ0j.ief;e  to  dedicate  themselves  to  a course  oi'  study  which  will  last 
for  a symbolic  seven  yea.rs.  No  amount  of  labor  seems  too  much,  no  trial 
too  (ffifficult,  no  obstruction  so  high  that  it  can  not  be  overcome.  Our 
men  are  inspired  as  they  work  for  a drea^;  to  help  aankind,  to  bring 
the  message  01  their  faith  to  the  Jewish  peoole  in  t!•  is  land  and  through- 
out  the  world,  j but  what  happens  to  them  after  hey  enter  the  College, 
after  they  begin  to  work  for  the  realization  of  their  dream?  No  matter 
with  what  amount  of  idealism  they  entered,  somewhe14  along  the  way  they 
suddenly  stop  as  if  they  were  conl'ronted  with  an  insurmountable  object, 
ihey  look  about  them  and  find  fault  with  laariy  aspects  of  this  insti- 
tition:  they  di&li-ce  the  faculty,  they  are  dissatislied  with  the  curri- 
culum  and  they  develop  an  utter  dislike  for  many  of  their  fellow 
students.'  The  new  aen  complain  and  become  bitter  as  tt.ey  see  the  ills 
about ' them  and  their  words  constantly  proclaim  their  f rustrc. tions  and 
tneir  dissatisfaction.  They  had  come  here  to  work  the  seven  year^ 
of  love  and  dedication  with  the  prize  of  Rachel  in  mind  and,  suddenly, 

they  are  rudely  awakened  only  to  find  that  they  have  worked  and  slaved 
for  Leah.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  things  here  which  are 

of  a.  negative  nature  . ifoh  lend  themselves  to  improvement  •irrrt  on— 

iy  if  we  apply  ourselves.  The  real  question  which  we  musi  ask  is  wheth- 
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er,  desoite  the  obotacles,  Rachel  can  be  attained.  When  we  yeern  for 
Rachel  but  obtain  beeh  is  the  fault  with  ourselves,  does  the  diffi- 
culty  lie  with  the  ideal  or  do  we  find  need  forjiiaprovement  ii.  the 
realm  of  the  environmnent  in  w״ich  we  live?  What  was  the  altitude  oi 

Jacob? 

Here  was  a ma,n  who  felt  that  he  had  every  r1r:ht  to  claim  hi^s  prize, 
that  his  ideal  was  attainable  and  thus  he  found  that  the  f .־  ul t 
with  the  environment  as  symbolized  by  the  person  of  Laban.  Tn  our  case, 
here  at  the  Coließe,  the  same  analysis  holds  true.  Each  one  of  us,  by 
hiE  very  coming  neie  has  elected  a way  of  life  that  requir  s'dedication/ 
to  the  ideal.  'I'he  fault,  the  reason  for  the  disillusionment,  thenX, 
must  lie  with  tne  envirorjnent.  But,  when  we  have  sala  this,  we  h,,.ve 
really  said  nothirg  fo^' there  “Is  no  oerfect  incubator  for  idealists, 
pies,  tne.e  are  many  things  which  we  do  not  life,  there  are  matter^ 
wnioh  must  be  improved  but  we  must  notjoverlook  the  facn^aWacob 
continued  in  his  quest  for  Rachel,  no  matter  how  deep  hi:  idissapoint- 
ment.  The  same  should  apply  to  us.  Do  we  not,  every  day..!״  a sense, 
turn  from  dissapoii.traent  to  continue  to  live  ourposeiully?  Does  not 
BSery  human  being  leave  adole; oenoe  and  enter  aault_hood?  this 

also  a period  of  conflict  and  tension  from  which  most  of  us  emerge 
victoriously?  Kan  is  a tninking  aiimal,  it  is  tnis  wnioh  elevates 
us  from  all  other  creatures  but  to  begin  ti.e  oroce״s  of  thinking  is 
often  a very  oainful  affair,  fflowever,  just  because  the  new  process 
causes  discomfort  is  no  reas.on  for  us  to  give  it  up.  The  experience 


־■^  of  seeing  things  in  tneir  true  und  not  through  rose-coioitd 

\^'  glasses,  is  a wondeful  phenomenon^  it  io  not  the  do.  th  blow  to  our 

\ ^^\.ideals  and  ideas  but  the  growii.g  pain  of  matirity  and  progress. 

Reform  Judaism  has  always  been  the  religion  whic,  has  encouraged 
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thinking  and  analysis.  As  a result  it  is  a religion  01  questions  where- 
as  others  aie  faiths  which  conterrlTthemseives  with  answers.  Were  we 
not  adher^its  of  a religion  whichls^tresses  thinking  and  which  is  not 


fearful  /f  the  questioning  ability  of  human  beix.gs,  we  would  x.ot  ^e  as 
dymamic  and  as  progressive  as  we  find  ourselves  tais  day.  In  other 
words,  for  us  to  he  confror.ted  ».11  of  a^sudden  with  a way  of  life 
which  is  not  comoletely  to  our  diking,  ^ is  a healthy  and  sound  ex- 
perience.  Naturally,  it  would  be  better  if  there  w<A£  no  friction  at 
all  but  sir.ce  there  is,  let  us  not  stand  still  and  merely  complain. 

Let  us  00  nsider  the  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  the  ills  and  let  us 
realize  that  only  by  constructive  criticism  can  we  forge  ahead. 

The  college  student  who,  sometiae  in^ his  career,  finds  hinself 
confronted  with  Leah  instead  of  Rachel  must  certuiuiy  make  an  adjust- 
ment.  :‘^e  must  realize  that  his  ^frustrations,  his  honor  at  the  cyni- 
cism  wx.ich  does  exist,  his  trials  with  the  faculty  and  his  battles  with 
the  curriculum  can  lean  to  a new  m^tunty  wnich  he  can  only  exoerience 
as  he  faces  reality.  The  world  is  not  always  what  we  would  want  it  to 
be;  the  College  is  uot  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  study  for  the  ralbi- 
nate.  There  is  no  such  ideil  place;  this  holds  true  for  our  Conege 


and  for  ev.ry  other  in  the  country,  (but  we  must  not  stop 

at  ttiiE  poli.t.j  Jacob  ooi.tinued  his  search  for  Rachel,  he  coi.tinued 
to  loric-anotner  symbolic  seven  years  end  t/.en  attaii.ed  hia  roal- 
also  must  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  the״e  dif 1 iculties , all  the 
fruEtratlons  and  all  of  the  dissilusionment  whn  h is  to  be  found  at 
HUC  ofcn  be  .aade  to  serve  a reanpuroose.  When  we  are  awakened  from 
our  naiviti  we  begin  to  look  about  us  and  see  that  this  is  reality* 
that  those  about  us,  eventhough  they  are  rabbis  and  will  le  r!..  iis. 

The  rabbis,  and  r!  bbinicsl  students,  knowing 


are  also  hum?. n 'teings. 


^ U'  PP.*n 


the  ״.ewer־  to  many  ,estic.s  do  rot  have  the  answers  to  every  prol- 
lem.  we  are  ail  Involved  in  a proocs  of  growth  whicn  can  0.  iy  le  help- 
ful  to  us  xf  we  look  at  our  oosition  realisticaUy.  We  dare  not 
stop  our  progress  at  this  stage  when  we  meet  dissapoxntment^..--׳ 

In  all  of  our  courses  we  pre  t^u£׳-ht  a critical  approach 
tradxtion  of  our  fathers.  We  study  the  Bible  with  objectivity,  we 
take  cart  in  our  history  courses  and  begin  to  realize  that  some  of 
the  dreams  and  Ideals  which  we  may  have  had  in  former  days  are  not 
really  the  basic  motivations  of  our  faith.  Tt  may  come 
Shock  to  see  of  our  students  that  the  look  of  Amos  did  ,ot  •stand  as 
we  have  it  written  today  and  that  we  Jews  were  also 

tne  economic  and  oolitical  intriques  of  former  days  and  1״  our  day. 
hut  nowhere  do  we  l־.-.rn  th.t(U.1s  method  of  analysis  detracts  from 
the  value  of  our  peoole.  We  can  be  critical  and  we  gain  r..ther  than 
lose.  Ust  because  we  must  eliminate  some  portions  of  the  prophet's 
writinL  does  not  lean  that  the  message  is  of  no  value,  keiely  be- 

cause  we  fix-d  Jews,  throughout  the  ages,  as  e part  of  the  general 

. 1 ot  !e-in  th0t,t  we  Jews  are  just  another  0e0;.le 

trend  of  history,  does  i.ot 

■n-\  tradition  and  no  particular  history.  ! The  scientific 
with  1.0  special  ^raaiiion  nn״  f 

aoirit  and  the  oboectivity  of  ^lass  room  study  have  heloed  us 

10  see  matters  more  vividly  and  more  ־!early;  it  has  heloed  us  to 

in  tneir  true  oersoectlve.  The  x*־ 
analyze  so  that  we  can  see  m ti.ei 

same  aoplies’to-tT/t^e  at  the  College.  ihe  student  has  beer,  dissa- 
pointed  and  is  angry,  his  drea-m,.  and  have  not 

10  his  satisfaction,  he  has  met  i.ah  instead  of  Kachel,  wh  w^  0 ^ ^ 

■״״״ ״ ״ ״ .. . ־ . ״״. . 

b come  lace  to  1 < ceיp  hr.s  no “ ■ , 

.only  reached  tVie  legiruiing 
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it  if.  in  ht״  ■)Ower  to  make  of  hi.  aelf  a stro  nger  neroon,  o.,e  vh^ 
more  enlightened  and  the  difficulties  vhioh  he  has  encountered  will  not 
deter  him  one  iota  from  nis  goal.  the  ide.  1 , is  kfcnel  and 

*’"'י  this  he  continues  to  ..ork  and  ■poly  himself  another  seven  symbo- 

lie  years. 

There  is  definitely  a conflict  when  one  steps  ״.to  an  .ffi  erfeot 
eitiation.  However,  we  must  draw  our  lesson  from  the  action  of  dacob. 

■&  j.*  ■1־\n  rיi״^r1ן^נוו^■ר־^רS  < lid  Lntiriüß 

With  renewed  de t^min- tion,  wxth  continuous 

effort  he  aoplidd  himself  to  the  task.  As  we  cast  our  dissapointment 
aside  we  shall  also  orofit.  From  our  battles  tot-  tt.oin  Rachel 
we  shall  grow  into  more  mature,  more  realistic  and  more  coi.tent  p 
soi.s.  As  such,  or.ee  we  have  finished  here,  we  will  be  oble 
the  field  of  the  raboinate  with  a much  more  objective  ״ic#r׳־;  veshali 

realize  that  tc^-tand  still  ^ ' 

ahead  will  briig  us  great  and  *1.  - . ij]/-  g re-rirtr  . Let  u..  no 

terted  when  we  meet  our  Leah  but  let  us  cor.tinue  i.  our  efforts  to  meet 

and  win  the  elusive  but  attair.alle  Rachel. 


Amen. 


^ ׳\0 / 

w.T,  tVie  lord  eratti  strength  unto  His  people,  may  He  give  us  the 
oourl«  trkfr^ality  Ind  may  He  look  upon  us  lüth  favor  so 
that  we  will  consider  the  obstacles  in  0״r  way  a challenge  hut 
not  a Mnderanc^ 

wav'^he  LordWe^  h18  people  with  peace,  friendship  and  » 8®״»« 
of  responslhiiuy  so  that,  together,  we  may  make  our  ourselves 
more  mature  and  happier  persona.  Amen. 


3e_rmon  for  IJ;.!,  12^ 

Or.r  t-he  coתt.ויriec^  T^pn  hpr  t״  himoplf  to  the 

.rviroTT’.nt  in  whicV,  he  Mv-.  The  conoueet  the  aveeo^^e  forcee 
of  netiire,  hie  attern-te  to  oht^in  a decent  etenAard  of  : ivinp 
hip  effcrtp  to  live  ”'eacer‘bl3^  with  thoee  ahorxt  him  have  t,-ke  , ס 

of  hip  lifepידan  on  e־^rth.  I'pn  hoe  elwayp  ־been  the  pyrrhol 

of  c׳x1rape  and  deÄm'inati  on  ae,  againpt  cfxen  0ver^־'helT1״nr  oA^p, 
he  hae  sought  to  create  that  world  of  coodnePP  and  trut^whict  God 
left  him  for  an  everieoting  inheritance.  Althoup-h  jhr^  pcientietp 
have  almoat  convinced  up  thet 0י. ז  have  evolv״^  ov-״r  the  ac-op  from 
^l0nוce3״ז  w«  ״r  ״ evid^n^e  of  the  fact  that  we  or״  not  m^nhe^a:  thax 
v«  p׳י^-roach  life  on  thip  rlanet  with  ״ !^ur’^ope,  a convictiי׳n  th״t 
thinra  c-n  he  h״t+<^r  -nd  that  our  lot  on  earth  may  he  imr^roved . nיe 
״cientiptP,  nhilopooherp  and  invenforp,  all  thooe  to  whom  we 
owe  «0  much,  are  rroof  of  the  f^^ct  that  civiTi-otion  ip  not  at  a 

f, p t p coHPtant  effort  ip  being  mode  to  ea.ae  the  burden 
of  man  -nd  hein  him.  along  th״  difficult  roo.d  of  life  wAch  leado  to 
eecuriti־׳  of!  body  an׳^  mind, 

Unfortunately,  ^.11  ip  not  as  wonderful  and  eerone  a.p  v^e  might 
wiph•  it.  Tl1׳ere  are  thoae  who  hovo  ta.hen  it  unon  thempelver  to  0hP<־ 
ptr11c+  ■’־hia  ־neaceful. ״ ־rogreps  of  m.a.nhind,  'yrantp,  in  everj?  -ge, 
have  pu^iugated  neo^^ie  in  order  that  their  depir^  for  rule  -nd  do- 
m.ina+iön  may  be  pati״fied.  Indivi^’uafp  hove  ^u^bod  men  of  worth  ond 
^ + opide  in  their  attomי׳יtp  to  gain  m.at'=riel  benefit ״ ״t  the  ex- 

^pnpp  of'  oTher״.  niere  are  all  too  many  -agop  cfl  history,  written 
in  blood,  which  r׳=late  of  the  lives  that  were  soxrificed  and  the  mis- 
fortune״  which  m.an  ha״  sיוff“ro^  in  the  wahe  of  the  insane  vi^h  of 
pome  to  enslave  and  humiliate  other״.  As  8 repuיt,  in  our  own  history 
V״׳  have  encountered  such  rnen  a״  TT־^׳m.an,  Torouemada  a::d  rlitler,  ״uch 
events  ap.jthe  ■oDgroms  of  "'’^uspia  and  such  institutions  a.rj^hettop,  con 
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oentrPtio״י^ת־ ס ״,  mrt  gpp  hav 0 ״pntinu^ייy  Püff־r־H 

at  the  han-'.p  of  the ״ ■־־on  ■״nd  ־vent־־  the  he־l  of  the  ״■■-r־eeor  hee 
u^on  them  end  hae  ground  their  fo-oee  in  the  duot. 

In  our  Toroh  •portion  thie  morninp  v־  hav־  a eimiTar  o״pe  of  one 
men  relegating  a fellow  '־•um.on  being  to  1.h־  hu1״i1i־tipn  of  virtual 
elevery,  of  ־eeKing  hie  own  gain  at  the  hand־  of  ״nother.  J.ohan, 

״ ,^eelthy  landovmer,  ״ote  unethioaHy  in  hie  relationehin  with  hie 
ner’-e־•.  For  year־  he ־ ־he  Jacob  to  worlc ־ ״  he  oontimjee  to  oroener 
ana  J־cob  retneine  the  "oor  relat׳׳,  on  he  vra־ ־ ־t  the  tine  of  hie  entry 
into  ־ervitude.  !?inaliy,  th־  young  nan  decide־  to  flee.  Jacob  take־ 
־..,)^eoFione  with  him  which  Ee  feele  ar־  rightfully  hie  Ijit  it 
doee  not  take  י ong  for  Laban  to  overtake  hin*awt-P־wrrtr’t-h^^ 
the  30־o8iled  evil  of -■  . In  the  heat  of  the  moment ־ ־ban 

utt®rF  poir^  very  Phar'n  pnd  ?110 nwitigf ul  v/ri^ p/v/hicln » if*  G-od  hp^^not 
intPTYpnefi , "he  voi.ild  certfiinlj^  lisve  translated  !■nto  a_ption:  ? ^ 

"It  is  in  the  Tוower  of  my  hand  to  do  ycu  hurt."  ^/ezrJ' 

It  an^.e^rs  that  Tahan  is  voicing  the  threat  of  all  men  who  lust  for 
ija־-״*simt  lie  realizes  tue  notontial  of  his  strength^  and 
wot  Id  not  hestitate  to  use  this  מow0יr  % if  the  onoortunity  wo  Id 
■present  itself. 

The  rahhi  of  our  day  also  finds  himself  in  a nositicn  of  newer 

and  thus  can  do  a great  deal  of  harm.  In  every  community  throughout 

the  country,  the  ralahi  is  the  sjTnhol  of  Jevזi8h  authority  and  it  is 

he  who  is  asked  to  judge  not  only  matters  pertaining  to  öoe  Jewish 

ritual  and  law  but  the  affairs  of  as  well.  The  rabbi 

of  today  has  become  the  symboT  to  Jevrs,  wherever  they  may  reside, 

and  as  such  finds  himself  with  a large  and  often  cHjmbersome  resnon- 

sibility.  ־^t  all  t oo  f^requently  the  rabbi  regards  this  resonslbility 

lightly  in  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  foel  the  mood  and  sentiment 
of  his  congregants. 


? 


/׳ 
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The  rahhi  ie  superficial  in  his  actione  an(?  far  icway  from  the  needs 

of  hie  pen-ole.  As  in  the  case  of  Lahan,  it  is  in  the  Tיower  of  his 

hand  to  h^יrt  and  his  actions  can  harm  in  several  ways. 

?irst  and  fnremoHt,  in  all  toe  many  instances,  the  rahhi  pays 

homage  to  the  material  instead  of  the  spirituaT  , in  his  de^ir״»  to 

I p attain  an  ever  la  r per  conf^repati on,  in  his  ^^Tge  to  hulTd  even  hipper 

\ and  costlier  Temples,  in  his  frensy  to  estahlish  his  name  in  the  com- 

^ TOunity  and  to  see  hi  «י  name  in  print  he  \^/iדר  cat'^'r  to  the  rn^,^1׳f^reva- 

Tent  philoso־ohy  to  vhich  his  conpr^crant s and  his  communit־y  adhere. 

' Pe  is  apainst  that  which  the  i^oard  of  Trr'stees  de®׳’־'ipss , and  he  •^ovor‘י 
־>• 

^ thר׳se יי יessןוr“p  vhich  are  acosי-יtahר  e t^  his  c־ ׳mmunity , m-he  syrnhoT. 

^ of  piithority  w>'ich  th'^  rshhi  ohי׳uדd  hרי׳d  el  oft,  in  o־־dpn  +hat  its 

ר־ס  earn  of  int^prity  ־ רר1ז׳ זbo  evident  to  ־ ,דו קhecomps  tarnishe׳T  as  thoss 
/  י־ י ni מ oi-'-'T  so  of  which  h®  spoKie  snthi’sias+ioolTy  in  hi«  ׳^tudont  days 
y V ar®  rati 0'  al izsfף  a,wa3/.  Now  h.e  hasjother  inte-eQ+c> , 1 .6:0רו־^ ־«?  n־־|time 

/ ■ for  the  P״־iri tiTal  e^ccppt  on  Friday  <=Y0ninp־s  and  on  Batrnday  mornin^  s. 

i י 

j  0ףןי ס  mac’inatisns י יnd  ■>0<־Titica.T  intrirnes  of  the  T’smrle  memhsrshir 

ו־  ' ‘ 

oocu־oy  him  th״  m^p^  or  part  of  the ־' ־ime  p,nd  ho  ha^'  ־*^^’’nd  i+  to  he  spPer 
i te  oT-ep^V  nn  pויr*oךy  ps7_i  + iop7  ispiiop, ךןג £ סיו ד+  v׳ho ז. ד  q  ־ ׳'nly  do- 


hrinp-inc  th־״׳  iToly  on׳^  ''oci'ed.  mes״pp־p  to  Vie סר-יססי י  unde1״_ 


ייי׳ i 

ווsirs 


proee  e  וי ן  s + pm  O ■s״יh  s  י ז  i «לל  p״  hi*-׳■ י ־is'^ר  r-Vio^-fOv י־ר־ר׳+^ ס  n•־!  p a  ו י  p + j; ךל ס  , P nd  even 
• hePore  ־f־hp+  ti’T״e,  is  m.er^ly  to  cre+  p,  ,ר  oh  and  q'-oo׳^y  p^d vf-noemen^■ 

fi^Tdo אוויל י  rahhi  !ס  hiirtinc  Jווd.aierr!  in  his  nl!  ton  fropuent 
^ and  11nnpcj׳=p-ary  InmiTity  ־haCore  +0ךו  o onprepan־*־ s ■ייpr  he  npp־Teote  to 
, ׳^evplop  the  couras-psi’s ״■■■ ׳i ״י ־!  t  ו ו  a 1 as^-eots  of  ־hie  rrlipi׳'n  in  rpיatד.  on 
to  hi’-spTf  an׳^  in  rpTation  to  hi^  c^npnop-pnt  s . TVe  rahhi  vhn  ״ 
spi-»'itup.l  leader,  sololy,  )Tps  h^oone  a rarity  and  the  oe^ds  of  the  in- 
dividליpן  hav* ־ '׳hac^n  set  aside  in  order  to  ma>p  r״״m  fo^  +he  ma.ny ידי ס■- 

side  rctivi  + ieq.  In  this  wp.y  dieoi-r^p  + g our  enerpie^  and  >ץ1וןו+  o’l.r 
n p  י־י ס!  e • 


■xj 
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iv. 

T-hip  of  ״irr«  T7־ith  tM*־,  thpf  onrl  the  other  ceupe  ie 

roally  on  ״viT  of  our  profppoion ו׳וז ק  +hro״ph  it  ve  perioiiely  hurt 
our  ^eop 3 ״י י •^גyr״hol  ס^  J1,dpiem  to  each  anr^  e- 

-enhor  of  our  conprepat i ״o , rexiire,  in  a eenee,  from  the  triaJo 
en^  trihריוa+i  onei^hich  oןיr  cmprepant o ar-  faced  daiTy.  A.p  ve  T^ieh 
Viither  and'  in  pearch  of  co,usep  vith  which  to  a^^■^fiי  ia.to  cur 

aelvop 0^. ד  hecom.e  an  irnmereed י^*י י' thie  tv־י^e  ofr^^tivity  that  the  pym- 
ho^  of  our  s^oiritua?  ׳o’eesape  miiet  he  ל ov;ered  for  laclc  of  ti^e  to  hold 
It  ip  •*־rue,  o־F  oouppo,  t■י•יa.t  v/e  ta.he  fprt  in לי ס  of  the 
pftnvte  of  ■*■^'epe  va.ri ou o prou'op  ao  the  reprepentative  of  J'lןdaisT^.  hut 
in  all  too  many  inptances  the  rahhi  maVee  of  a yroject  a perpooa.1 
,^i+h  hie  name  in  +he  forefront  and  th׳ ״ ״,ppc,are  of  hido.ipm 
an  inoif^f'nta,!  fa.ctor.  Indeed,  we  are  for  pocia.l  ^ 

heMove  in  the  equality  o^  all  yeoyleo  hut  I oer  not  the  ?י  iphtept 
lire  in  our  heinf  yr^r^inent  r-omhore  of ז' ןAAC^  if  oיןr  own  memhorphiy 
u01-״,pop  to  ?.־־״ociat״  with  tw״  nerro.  Ooo  of  the  ta.eVa  ^t־  t>e ״ יaירhi 
ie.  toed1.10a־'e י יi’סלס־סס״י • י  and  not  nece0pa-riי.y  the  vorרd  ah  יarp־e;  hip/ 
place  ip  io  the  oanctuar^^  raf^’or  than  in  the  taxi  which ז• יhipיcp  him 
fr  m ore ר' זeetiמ^■  to  the  oti-er.  ״here  ir סי׳ י  doiiht  th.ah  w®  ehould  he 
in  :״ayor  0י*־  tho  fr^nocido  Pa.ot,  asrainpt  T cCarthy  and  the  ^valter־T'o~ 
n«rr“n  Act,  twpt  vt“  phou7d.  <=^ריea^<■  to  the  Kiwanie,  the  lion®־,  a,nd  the 
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t^eir  ^aitי־ "’■^ ' ״־'־י' ^ ־״י׳ ! - ״ ־ ^ ,יי^  tl-־'V4*- 

"> ר י!,.־ . י101יe^־־־:®״•י־י י ,י׳,  to  tr״o 100י0י י,  the  rehM  io  the  r״ok  of 

ptrenrth!  ai מי-ססי י ו  noy  olinp  t״  him  m their  ',^^,.■'1■ 

they  orn  finf,  that  P״o״rity  of  the  ״oi-it  vhion  ׳vi:^ 

return  t״  th־  aiftioי״ tier  ״t  ufe  Ooftinea  vdth  feith  ana  onnVl'cJ׳^'f־*n^^^ 
Te  Tptr^i^La^t.-jfv^'yeere  of  pt,1dy  rp0־  very  ouicWy.  Soon  we 
phetl  core  into  oontect  with  the  •־׳rohtemp  of  our  ״^-n  0■  ngrepeti״n־ 

״,p  ^,־  phpt  i,  he  in  e -oPiti  n oo  yo״er>na  < th״ritjt.  es«. , 
not  phupe  thiP  -oo-lYiiePe,  י p^  u״  n״t  coupo  our’-eorTe^  hurt־ 
Rether,  let  u־  dea1catp/>ur־elvep  for  the  yer-r־  to ס״׳״ ס  to  a way  of 
,iOe  ״'Pioh  will  hrinr  trie  reiipion  to  every  Jew  po  that  all  nay  de- 
rive  eatiefsotion  f״o>e  the  neppeSe  of  our  faith.  Ve  ar״  the  e^othol , 
״,i-evp  the  ״ow־T,  we  have  a roeitlon  to  maintain, ״ ״ ״al  +״wardp 
whioh  we  murt  work.  T?aoh  md  ev״ry  man  pitting  in  the  r™  can  y־oon־ 
״״n  in־trnnent  f״r  vo״d'.  We  nupt  labor  to  reach  that  one  man  and 
intluenco  him  t״  lead  r better  י if־.  It  ia  to  thip  ta־h  that  ve 
mupt  dedicate  ourpelvep  and  to  thip  oaupe  alon־.  "hat  man  rP0u1r־p 
all  of  nur  effortp.  The  comnunit;•  ip  imrortant  but  the  oo״feroc'_J't 
iP  3 יי -imrortant,  ־oolal  iUPtice  action  Ip  neo־p־-arj־  but  the  welfare 
of  my  poorept  nenb־r  ■.'!יי  tpUe  ״reoedenre  over  any  opuf־. 

I hurt  ny  neonie  if  I dipreü-ard  the  needp  of  thip  one  man  hut 
I am  prlritualiy  uplifted  and  ny  niniptry  i־  worthwhile  if  I help 
him  to  POhiev“  that  f=o:inr  ״f  perenity  and  peace  oor  vfhloh  he  yearne. 


J Jj.jy.  t 4t 


Amen. 
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IThe  Two  (iocotion■• 

Open  your  newspaper  on  any  day  of  the  week  and  you  will 
the  prohleme  of  our  world  before  you.  Large,  black  lettere  on  the 
front  page  brlng"%pre88lTe  .täte  of  our  continent,  into  your  Ut- 
ing  roan.  Kun  your  eye  orer  the  headline,  and  you  will  beeom.  ac- 
,uainted  with  war.,  deatructicn,  famine  and  the  threat  of  conque.t. 
We  read  the.e  line,  with  arid  intere.t  for  each  and  ewery  one  of 
u8  i.  keenly  *■  concerned  with  the  incident,  that  occur  all  oTer 
the  world,  we  are  a Tital  part  of  thi.  d«r  and  age  for  w.  know 

1 A - . _ , _ 6 


that  the  erent.  n..i*־  acroe.  the  .־a.  will  eooner 

or  later  have  their  effect  on  ue.  It  i.  an  age  when  we  are  concern- 
•d  with  the  happening,  of  all  the  globe!  yet,  often,  we  are  aofi 
intercted  in  the  univer.al  that  we  negte  ot  the  particular. 

Thi.  morning  I would  like  to  di.cn.B  with  you  aaneidaÄ-thing 
whidh  i.  clo.e  to  each  and  every  one  of  u8|  I would  like  to  take 
the  liberty  of  aoking  two  very  peraonal  question..  Whoever  you 
nay  be,  vmerever  you  may  be  li.tenlng,  t-diatever  ycur  etatl  on  in 
in  life  might  be,  I a.k  you  -Where  do  ycu  llvef  Be  y״״  re.id. 
within  four  walla  which  .erve  you^e  a place  to  re.t,for  a few 
momente  of  relaxation, only  to  rurti  out  once  more  in  frenaied 
.earch  for  more  etimulatlng  entertainmentt  Do  you  cane  to  y<ur 
re.ldenoe  at  the  end  of  a hard  day  at  work  not  to  enj  oy  the  com- 
fort,  of  your  abode  but  merely  to  take>׳helter  under  the  roof  it 
provide.?  Are  you  a traneiegt  at  your  aadree.  where  you 
,top  for  a while  in  order  to  look  at  the  late.t  televidj^n^^ 
to  eat  ami  .1־.P  with  no  r־a!n  desire  to  stay?  It  this  Chaild 
we  the  case,  X f״־  t^^־״  ..aiding  in  a hcu.e 
1״  a hone.  The..  two'^rlS^fcr  all  practical  purpo,..,  ha«  t״r 
en  on  the  same  meaning  hut  there  is  a Tery  wide  difference  in 
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ideas•  A house  is  a place  you  haye  no  roots#  ^ is  made^rf 

solely^  of  wood,  and  hriclc  and  stone!  hut  a home  is  that  roc«  where 
love  and  kindness  reign  supreme•  A home  is  that  abode  of  yours, 
he  it  small  or  a mansion,  where  you  really  live  and  where  a spirit 
of  companionship  holds  sway•  Those  vho  live  in  a home  do  not  lay 
the  prime  «nphasis  on  the  ornamentations  which  are  to  he  Äound  with- 
in  those  walls  hut  they  place  their  stress  on  that  feeling  which 
can  not  he  eeen  hut  which  may  he  sensed•  The  possession  of  Chi- 
nese  -Igri^jl^rao , oriental  rugs,  Persian  hangings,  English  prints 


ne B e ^ hr ao , orienxaj.  rugs,  reioxt«! 

or  French  etdilngs  do  not  make  for  a home•  Love,  kindness,  friend- 
ship  and  cooperation  are  tlie  bulwarks  of  a home  and  the  question 
which  every  one  of  us  mast  ask  himself  is  "Vhere  do  I live, 

in  a house  or  in  a home?"  If,  upoivi^  examination  we  disoovsr  that 
ours  is  a hou»e,  rather  than  a heme,  let  us  speedily  mend  the  ways 
of  our  existence  and  let  us  convert  those  four  walls  within  which 
we  reside  into  a place  which  can  truly  he  characterized  as  a homof 
where  family  and  friends  may  gather  in  a spirit  of  warmth,  beauty 

and  fellowship• 

The  second  question  which  I would  like  t o ask  you  is  thisi 
“How  do  you  live?“  All  too  many  of  us  become  entangled  in  the  ^ 
daily  rush  of  events  and  we  take  little  care  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  finer  and  more  beautiful  things  in  life•  If  we  were  to 
ask  people  whether  they  have  any  purpoee  in  life  would 

undoubtedly  answer  in  the  affirmative•  They  would  toll  jx%  that 
their  purpose  is  to  build  an  existence  for  themselves  and  their 
families•  Ve  can  not  deny  that  this  purpose  is  vorthwhile  hut  the 
cru::  of  the  matter  is  whether  this  purpose  is  primary  in  their 
lives•  Do  these  people,  who  never  rest  from  the  huotlc  and  thistle 


iii. 


of  oTexy  day  life,  ever  stop  and  reflect  on  what  they  have  accom• 
plished?  Do  they  reali2se  that  they  iray  have  missed  the  most  beauti- 
fal  *lings  in  life  because  of  their  striving  for  the  monetary  re• 
wards  of  our  society?  have  they  read  a good  hook  lately,  wlien 

dil  they  attend  the  theater  lant,  when  did  they  last  a con- 

cert?  More  Importanrih^'a^  of  these,  hov  long  ago  did  they  par• 
ticlpate  in  religious  services  and  have  they,  in  their  lives,  an 
appreciation  of  the  hlf^er  values?  All  too  many  of  us  live  in  the 
small  world  of  the  self  and  wo  never  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  self  imposed,  narrow  horizons•  On  the  other  hand,  take  the 
example  of  the  philosopher  Spinoea.  He  lived  in  17th  century  ian- 
sterdam  and  never  left  his  native  sity.  Yet,  as  a thinker,  he 
transcended  the  city  limits  and  his  thought  encompassed  the  world, 
for  he  grasped  the  principles  of  nature  and  the  problem  of  the  e- 
thics  of  man•  Ve  can  only  comprehend  the  meaning,  and  beauty  of 
the  ethical  way  of  life  after  we  have  a knowledge  of  our  relifi^  on 
and  an  appreciation  of  a belief  in  God•  Only  th  such  an  out- 
look  on  life  can  we  really  attain  a definite  and  worthwhile  pur- 

pose  for  living• 

Perhaps  I can  best  illustrate  these  sentiments  \jy  a story 
which  iB  told  of  the  poet  Blake.  It  eeemB  that  one  tine  he  wao 
walking  in  the  park  In  the  early  evening  hours  and  he  8 topped  to 
«^^^the  magnif leant  setting  of  the  eun.  A friend  of  hie  approaeh- 
ed  him  and  ealdi  "Kr.  Blake,  doee  the  eetting  of  the  eun  not  remind 
you  of  a heautiftil,  shiny,  new  and  expensive  gold  oolnt•  Blake 
thou^t  for  a moment  and  then  asnwered  in  the  following  manner! 

'׳Ho,  my  friend,  it  doee  not  remind  me  of  a shiny  gold  coin!  rather, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  scriptural  verse!  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  lord 
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of  Hoots,  the  whole  earth  ie  full  of  his  glory."  (leo.  6:3) 

Here  was  a man  01  0 also  lived  in  an  age  filled  with  difflcul- 
ties  and  turmoil  hut  ho  kept  the  material  aspects  of  life  in  their 
proper  perspective.  How  would  you  have  answered  this  man?  Would 
your  answer  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Blake?  If  so,  then  I 
know  Hack  your  answer  to  the  question  "How  do  you  live?"  for  it 
is  evident  that  yours  la  a life  filled  with  higher  purposes,  that 
religion  is  everpresent  in  your  lives  and  homes,  fau  recognise 
the  fact  that  a belief  and  faith  in  jUmlghty  Uod  are  the  ingredients 


which  ma3ce  for  a life  of  honor,  dignity  and  purpose • 

These,  then,  are  the  two  questions  which  !trust  concern  us  as 
ve  go  about  our  daily  lives•  V׳h£־re  do  you  live?  I hope  that  you 
will  he  able  clearly  and  with  pride,  "In  a home«״  A- 

gain,  if  one  whould  ask  you  How  do  you  live?  that  you  will  he  able 
to  a never  "With  a purpose  in  mind,  with  a detirmlned  lalth^d 
with  a sincere  belief  in  Ood."  If  these  are  your  two  ®״d 

the  answers  of  many  more  then  we  need  not  he  excessively  concerned, 
If  these  he  your  sentiments  love  aiti  kindness,  charity  and  beauty 
tfiall  not  depart  from  this  world.  If  your  lives  are  dedicated  to 
this  spirit,  you  shall  have  attained  peace 
shall  one  day  soon  permeate  all  mankind.  The  I barriers 
brothernood  will  be  demolished  and  we  shall  live  at  pease  with 
one  another•  Amen• 


WCBCY,  Cincinnati  ^larch  8, 


PujuAio  Sermon 


q^itpel  sttmoii* 

ThiB  iB  an  age  of  tuimoil  and  difflwlty*  «ff  Uau^-atid:  famine^, 

iUt  «!**Jti  ׳Uvvi^  »■**-  ' 

^«!»ughter  and  political  Intrlguei׳.  A■  human  helngi,  41  lldren 
of  Ood,  we  are  wandering  in  a wildernese  of  oonfuelon,  of  Indeoi• 
*Ion,  of  ccnfliot.  With  anxious  eyes  we  eearch-ahout״  In  the  hspe 
of  finding  a leader,  a guide  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsihillty  of  solving  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced. 

- ItÄÄi  however,  that  no  matter  which  way  we  turn  the  figure  of 


that  expected  leader  doee  not  eeeim  to  materialize  and  we  are  left 


he  best  of  our  own  ahilitiÄB• 


OOA.  1>ף*נ 

along  ito  x; 


0The  lot  of  the  people  of  Israel  which  left  Egypt  bo  Aany  years 
ago  was  very  fortunate  for^though  their  time  was  lUcowlse  one 
of  st^ggle  and  indtoislon,  a p^n  of  Authority  was  present.  *P 
iafce  the  mantle  of  leadership '^as  soo^as  the  time  was  protltlous 
for  action.  Infact,  the  people  of  Israel  were  hlessed  with  not 
one  leader  hut  with  two,  for  the  figure  of  Aaron  plays  an  equally 
important  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Sxodue.  Our  forefathers,  how- 
eTsr,  have  made  Moses  the  unique  man  of  the  hour,  the  man  who  wae 
the  true  herf.  Tradition  has  cast  Aaron  into  the  ranks  of  the 
less  Important  leaders  since  it  is  he  who  Aww  to  the  desires  of 
the  people  as  they  gather  afound  him  at  the  foot  of  Mt•  ^inali  ^ 

Inf.  r«'  flTJ  A 

-And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moees  delayed  to  come  down  frc®  the 
mountain,  the  ־oeople  gathered  themBClvcs  together  unto  Aaron•״  It 
is  in  this  sentence  that  we  find  the  pivot  around  vhich  the  dra- 
ma  of  this  morning’s  Torah  portion  revolves  for  he^the  two  broth- 
ere  are  seen  to  part  company.  V/hile  Aaron  bewe-%e  the  people.  Mo- 
see  ^jewia/^ns  aloft,  on  tep  of  the  mountain. 

der.,hk"8־^l^lmfn5^%gi!r“5eS^lcmr§SiiUS8s״!n*^l®1mtH?^־ 


li.idadlE 

what  we  h&Te  learned  of  human  nature  In  our  own  day•  iet  us  toJco- 
Moaee  Without  a douht  -fee  wae  the  kind  of  apirlt 

which  rises  to  leadership  Tery  rarely•  Chosen  hy  God,  he  gare  un- 
selfishly  of  himself•  He  did  not  spare  his  energies  as  he  sought 
to  execute  the  many  duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  him  as  leaA- 
er  and  statesman•  Yet,  we  must  never  forget  that  this  man  also 
paid  the  price  of  leadership  in  that  he  was  constantly  alone  even 
thou^  he  was  amidst  the  people•  30111זל  the  moment  h*  »»  of  his 
birth,  on  every  single  Important  occae/lon  in  his  lifetime,  he 
was  away  from  the  people,  in  seclusion,  and  always  bore,  in  soli- 
tude,  the  heavy  burdens  and  trials  of  his  office•  At  birth,  he 
was  placed  among  the  reeds  which  grew  by  the  side  of  the  river 
in  order  that  the  officers  of  Pharaoh  ml^t  not  find  him  and  he 
be  püt  to  death.  Later  in  life,  as  a young  man,  he  received  the 
call  of  God  as  an  Isolated  shepherd  guarding  the  flock  of  his 
father-in-law•  ;toidst  the)101£LineBS  of  hie  fields,  the  vision 
of  the  burliing  bush  confronted  him  and  he  accepted  the  call  to 
go  do\m  into  Egypt•  On  holy  ground,  away  from  all  humanity,  he 

heeded  the  word  of  God. 

The  third  great  event  in  the  course  of  his  life  occured  at 
Sinai.  It  was  there,  as  the  people  gathered  around  him  listening 
to  his  eveiy  word  of  counsel  and  admonition,  that  he  sepeaated 
himself  onoe  more  and  ascended  the  mountain.  As  far  as  the  people 
of  Israel  were  concerned  this  was  the  most  crucial  period  of  their 
lifej~a0^^  their  leader  left  his  second-in-command  with  them 
while  he  went  to  receive  thd  word  of  God.  At  the  time  when  the 
people  took  upon  themselves  a responsibility  which  would  be  a 
part  of  their  life  and  heritage  for  future  generations,  the  lead- 
er  and  guide  removed  himself  in  order  to  spend  forty  days  and 


ill• 


on  t־P  o.  tn־  »ountai״.  env.Xop..  1״  t^־.״r  an. ך־־ ״ 
,,.a.  .»  X.  t״.  «.re  not  .n^^.  - t.e  ve ־ ^ .־ 


״ U.  «a.  aP0״t  *orerer.  Ko־־.  too.  nie^av־ 

tn«־  an.  went  to  .1״ ־ ־  Ht.  iäel״־  «Ith  no  Uvl״“ * »״1»־־ ' »־* 

MeXaethoure.  Certainly,  the  people ״־־־ ־rned  for  him  and  hi. 

10,.  «a.  a hard  hXo«  Jo  hear,  hut  the  m־״  «ho  had  been  their  Xe  - 

er  for  .ס  many  ,earlrf>h־.«  t ״ ״ ״ ״־»‘ ״ ־״־ 1 ־ 
״ouanin«  day.  ״f  hi.  Xife  in  .eoXu.ion.  Xh.  in.pirin«  per.onaXi- 

ty.  the  guide,  the  dynamic  force  in  the  wandering,  of  the  peop  e 

of  I־ra,X  «a־,  i״  reaXity.  not  an  cTer-preeent  force.  At  id»  ץ 

^ery  criticaX  Juncture  in  Mo.e־•  Xife,  which  wae  wedded  to  tha  ^ 

^ from  theii  midst  and  ascended 

of  the  people,  he  removed  himself  from  xnei 

the  symbolic  mountain  tf  loneliness. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  keep  in  mind,  we  J ^ 

..n  Koses  is  that  he  was  so  rare  an  individual  that  he  was  able 

to  he  compxetely  objective  at  the  greateet  moment  in  the  Xife- 

tine  of  hi.  peopxe.  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  X-w.  A.  he 

deecended  the  mountain  wth  the  tahXet־  of  ־tone  in  hie  arme.  h. 

.aw  the  peopxe  dancing  and  einging  around  the  oaXf.  Beoau.e  01 

hi.  great  insight,  his  uncompr<r־i.ing  objectivity,  he  threw  he 

tablet,  to  the  ground  in  anger  and  bro.e  them  into  a thousand 

pie־־־■.  Hi.  great  spirit  had  not  been  able  to  mnorn  the  hidde^fa 

drive.  Which  n^posSbXs  t־h־  action  of  Aaron  and  the  oonduot  of 

the  people,  and 0 ־  he  ruthleseXy  destroyed  what  wae  to  become  the 

precious  heritage  of  Israel. 

But  what  of  Aaron?  ״Hat  was  he  do.ng  while  Moses  was  in  lone- 
ly  oonmunioation  with  dod?  He  was  the  person  who  was  really  con- 
fronted  with  the  herculean  tas.  cf  satisfying  the  people  i״  their 
hour  of  nerveous  expectaticn.  in  their  hour  of  wavering  respons  - 


Iv. 


tint,,  a time  wl.־»  forceful  leaderslxlp  wa־  really 

to  him  to  aeeume  the  mantle  of  lloaee,  to  accept  the  heary  Wr  of 

dealinc  vith  the  people  who  were  filled  with 

ae  they  etodd  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  was  to  guide 

and  counsel  the  ordinury,  hunhle  person  who  was  part  of  his  fleck 
and  whose  prohlems  continued  to  press  upon  him  while  Hoses  was  on 
top  of  the  mountain.  Aaron  sudaenly  heoeme  a man  of  decisions, 
fc:e ־ ״an  who  had  to  act  and  keep  the  people  reassured  and  strong 

in  their  time  of  crisis• 

Is  not  the  case  of  --aron  parallelled  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Reform  Koirement?  The  lay  leaders  of  the  nineteenth 
ce־־tury  who  lau»  first  conceived  of  a new  and  liheral  trend  in 
our  religion  were  also  confronted  hy  the  mountain  of  loneliness 
as  symbolized  hy  the  talmudle  learning  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  eoher 
reflection  they  realized  that  the  answer  was  not  to  he  found  in 
the  ohulohon  ATUCI־,  not  in  the  legalistic  tendencies  of  orthodo- 
,cy  hut  in  a seligion  of  the  heart  and  soul  which  would  reach  the 
deepest  recesses  of  every  Jew.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  brought 
us  to  a new  interpretation  of  religion,  a «alth  v..ieh  places  its 
«nphasis  on  helping  those  in  need  and  which  recognized  .he  fact 
that  a broken  and  contrit/e  heart  was  the  essence  of  the  service 

of  God.  ■ In  the  process  they°^^M^.  ״ 

cd  based  on  trial  and  error.  In  the  end,  however,  they  achieved 
their  aim  of  helping  .heir  coreligionists.  They  became  the  real 
leaders  of  their  people^־(־  So  it  was  the  ease  with  AAron,  ^ ^e 
also  made  mistakes  in  that  he  built  the  golden  calf,  but  wa  can 
see,  in  retrospect,  that  he  did  more  for  the  !Eirü  of  the  people 


than  did  Moses  withjall  his  powers  of  leadorehlp. 

yron  the  pages  of  history  we  gather  that  there  are  reelly 


Y« 

two  distinct  types  of  leadership  and  that  a vide  chasm  separate• 
the  two•  J^he  choice  lies  before  us•  We  can  select  the  lonely  / 
vay  of  Hoses  or  tlie  thorny  path  of  i^on  as  he  corn••  int»  con- 
tact  with  the  proolems  of  his  people.  Would  we  not  fit  better  in- 
to  the  cataeory  of  Aaron?  Ve,  too,  must  deal  with  the  people  so 
that  they  will  gain  a deeper  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  their  fathers•  We  must  make  certain  that  we  will  net 
be  counted  among  those  leaders  and  teachers  who  lock  the  doors  of 
their  study  and  shut  themaelTes  off  from  the  BWiftj^L  mo-rln«  stream 
of  Judaism.  The  day  has  passed  when  we  can  emerge  from  that  study^ 
Tilled  in  oak,  and  the  tahlete  of  stone  before  the  eongre- 

gatton.  Yet,  in  all  too  many  instanoes  rahhis  have  thought  of 
themselves  as  a modern  Hoses.  Tradition  tells  us,  however,  that 
the  real  Moses  saw  Sod  fae*  to  face,  that  the  prophets  saw  him  on- 
ly  through  colored  glasses»  hut  sane  of  our  oollegues-to-be  search 
for  him  on  desks  covered  with  graphs»  organizational  reports,  sta- 
tistics  and  memherehip-drive  pamphlets.  Their  desks  are  so  olut- 
tered  with  paper  tablets  that  they  have  not  even  time  to  raise 
their  eyes  in  the  direoticn  of  Sod,  as  He  is  reflected  in  the  hearts 

minde  of  our  congregaticna• 

Vitbin  a very  fckort  time  all|of  us  will  be  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  reform  rabbinate  and  we  will  serve  ooiamunities  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  It  will  remain  a matter  of 
individual  choice  ^,d1ether  we  shall  fancy  ourselves  to  be  a Moses 
or  whether  wa  shall  continue  tho  task  m*  so  ably  begun  by  Aaron. 

To  care  for  the  s^iok,  to  counsel  these  in  distress,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those 10* י  come  to  us  for  guidance  and  to  comfort 
with  our  presence  those  who  are  bereaved«  that  is  the  primary 


vl• 


taBk  of  the  rahU  in  our  day.  Ve  can  do  being  humai^*  a- 

mong  human  heinga,  (tr~KlrtEef''thr׳c^u^^  ve  could 

if  we  were  to  seal  ourselvee  in  a racuum  of  aoholarahip  from  which 
nothing  of  real  benefit  would  ariae  aa  far  as  the  oongregationa 
are  concerned.  If  youllrant  to  be  a teacher,  teacher• 

if  your  plea  is  for  more  specific  knowledge;  then 
-yetr  turn  to  a school  where  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  tne  pri- 
mary  purpose.  If  it  is  your  desire  to  become  a scholar,  more  pow- 
er  to  youl  Go  and  derote  your  tir  e to  sholarship;  but  if  you  in- 
tend  to  spend  ycur  life  among  your  people  as  a part  of  our  congre• 
gation,  them  make  up  your  mind  to  be  a pastor,  a rabbi  who  will 
minister  to  the  needs  of  his  people.  Po  your  cä^.osen  task  with  un- 
tiring  energy  and  never  become  discouraged  wlien  faced  with  what 

may  seem  to  be  insurmountable  odds. 

If  you  talce  on  the  responsibilities  of  a congregation,  and 
then  spend  your  time  in  the  seclusion  of  your  study,  writing  learn- 
8d  essays  on  the  Concept  of  the  -oul,  you  will  render  no  service 
to  the  needy  and  troubled  of  your  congregants.  The  problems  of 
the  in  the  pew  are  immediate  and  on  an  entirely  differait  plane! 
let  us  inspire  hnd  educate  him  in  the  ways  of  our  faith.  Ve  will 
make  mistakes,  as  did  Aaron  in  his  time,  but  the  end  result  will 
be  a people  that  has  been  ministered  to  by  a rabbi  who  represents 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  As  Dr.  Baeck  has  said»  ״The  message  is  not 
the  seimon  of  the  preacher  but  the  man  himself.  The  man  must  be 

the  message,  ho  must  deliver  himself.״ 

The »*ךג  Moses  vas  a bonely  figure  who  was  able  to  view  the  face 
of  God  on  top  of  the  mountain.  ^ was  a man  who  shattered  the  tab- 
lets  of  stone.  But  Aaron  met  the  needs  o'*  the  people  in  the  time 
of  their  difficultiee.  You  and  !י^  must  be  like  Aaron.  Ve  must 


▼il. 
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go  out  to  fulfill  our  task«  of  lore,  and  in  the  end  we  ■hall  raise 
our  own  ■pirit■•  A■  we  "bring  to  a people  in  need  the  meesage  and 
inspiration  of  our  religion»  we  shall  sea  our  work  gradually  hear 
fruit•  In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  distress  mankind  as  a whole» 
and  we  Jews  in  particular»  need  a guiding  hand  to  lead  us  outlof 


the  wilderness  of  despair•  You  and  I»  we  are  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow!  ours  ihall  he  the  task  to  bring  the  reli|;on  of  kindness 
and  of  love  to  our  congregations•  Using  the  methods  employed 


hy  ■^ron»  we  shall  show  our  people  that  the  leaders  and  the  re• 
ligion  of  Israel  can  bring  to  a suffering  humanity  ItruniiiTil  ו 


and  peace  of  mind• 


Amen• 


Chapel  Sermon* 


March  7»  1953 


H.U.C. 
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In  the  book  of  ^roverba,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ible , there 
there  is  a chapter  with  which,  1 am  certain,  you  are  all  familiar, 
xhe  opening  SJaSi  of  these  verses  read  as  follows:  A woman  of  valour 
who  can  find,  for  her  price  is  far  above  that  of  rubies.  J־t  is  י&- 


section  which the  qualities  of perfect  woman;  she  id 
diligenti^  in  her  work,  cares  for  her  husband  and  family,  clohes 
them,  provides  ttte  food  and,  in  her  own  special  way,  covers  herself  with 
glory  and  honor  sh  that  her  husband  praises  her  name  among  the  elders 
who  sit  at  the  gate, ־! ־his  is  the  kind  of  person  whom  we  have  gathei- 
ed  to  honor  this  mo  ning.  ^nd  yet,  there  is  a phrase  in  tils 
description  which  fits  her  better  than  any  other,  which  sums  up  her 
at  least  as  far  as  1 am  concerned;  ״ner  c3^ildr^_^rise^  up 

'■-f  7 ־ ״־'  f■  ׳ ' 

call  her  blessed." 

Bella  ״andelbauin  had  no  ohild’-en  of  her  own  flesh  rnd  blood  but 
this  is  not  ifliportant.  1 knew  her  from  the  time  that  1 w as  7 years 
old  and  although  1 could  not  really  appreciate  her  comple  ely  in  »r 

A 


earlier  I did  come  to  know,  love  and  respect  her  in  recent  yrs. 

j-  was  her  child.*׳  ^he  was  interested  in  me,  she  was  concerned  over  my 
fixture ,  ״ י®  talked,  we  planned, 

we  believed  in  a bright  future  together.  ■^0  come  to  her,  to  greet  her 
and  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek  was  not  an  obligation  for»  me  but  a 
deed  of  love  by  which  1ms  able  to  indicate  to  her 

in  our  years  was  no  deterrent  to  our  understanding,  to  to 

our  love  for  one  another • 

cut  the  passage  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  even  more  specific. 
It  speaks  of  "children"  that  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed!  in  other 
words,  more  than  one  child.  1 was  not  alone  in  my  feelings  for  her 
because  all  those  of  my  generation  who  knew  her,  loved  and_ respected 
^ hÄs  much  as  1 “he  was  the  center  of  all  of  her  0 hildren,  of 

my  x־<k)ä־  generation  and  of  yours,  ״ow  she  is  gone  from  us,  a central 


J 
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■force  has  beentaken  from  our  lives•  ■*־־t  is  as  if  we  were  alone  withoii 
a leader•  it.  is  brue  bhab  she  is  gone  and  fehab  only  a shell  lemains  bi 
she  can  resb  assured  in  bhe  knowledge  bhab  her  personalty,  her  love  and 
'her  devobion  bo  us,  bhe  younger  ones,  will  remain  wibh  as  always. 

I wish  bo  add  one  more  word  bo  you,  Hncle  V/e  all  know  of  bhe 

wonderful  marriage  bhab  bhe  two  of  you  had,  bhab  you  lived  nob  in  a 
house  bub,  in  brubh,  i«  a home,  /^e  of  bhe  younger  generabion,  H and  1 
parbiculafly , have  a m.essage  for  you•  ask  you  bo  courage , we 

ask  you  bo  be  valianb  in  your  grief  and  we  ask  you  bo  r*j  rn  bo  your 

• 

work  wibh  all  of  your  former  zesb  and  energy.  To  us  you  have  always 
been  bhe  source  of  sbreng!^b,  bhe  iiHP^movab^^ock  amid  bhe  changing  bimes* 
% look  bo  you  for  inspiration  and  for  cour^oe  for  as  she  was  our  sym- 
bolic  mobher,  so  are  you  the  fabher•  Abbhis  sacred  bime,  we  ask  you 
nob  bo  fail  us;  we  need  you  and  we  look  bo  you  for  he^^ 

for  guidance  and  for  conbinuous  leadership. 

fou  nilyן  a dear  sisber  has  been  taken  from  you.  nub  you  a re  pnrbr' 
of  bhe  family  of  which  she  was  a parb.  You  carry  on  her  ideals;  con^- 
binue  your  kindly  ways,  your  inberesb  in  us  a/)d  xk  you  will  cause  her 
bo  liveöf through  you. 

in  b he  presence  of  bhis  holy  congregabion,  1 ask  tiod  's  blessings 
bo  re  b upon  bhe  bwo  of  you.  wiay  He  granb  you  conbinued  vibaliby , 
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(aood  and  iiivil:  age-oid  problem 

dealt  with  not  only  by  philo,  theo, 
churchmen,  men  of  arts  and  sciences 
but  by  all  manlcind  since  we  are  all 
confronted  by  the  problem  almost 
daily,  ihese  tvjo  extrames  clash  ^ 
the  ouLcorne  not  always  to  our  satds• 
faction•  As  a result: 

He  wonder,  are  frustrated 
puzzled,  hurt  and  rebellious  vs• 
^rder  of  Universe  in  general  and  ov:: 
world  in  particular. 
i1.vil,all  too  often,  seems  to  triumph 
aid  '•:food  is  defeated. 

newspapers,  mags,  radiolf  ‘I'V,  movies: 

all  play  up  -^vil  in  for.ms  of 
״ar,  famine,  deseases  !.polio,  hearty 
and  cancer;,  tornados.on  pne  hand 
draughts  on  the  other.  ‘ ''י‘‘ 

iviurder,  robbery,  muggings,  narcotics, 
and  duvenile  delinquency  in  city. 
All  this  is  prominently  displayed, 
drummed  into  our  ears 
confronts  us  in  ^ig  headli  es  because 
iüvil  is  al’.vays  present  as  it  is: 

abusive,  noisy,  vulgar, ' ׳ 

־'*ood  newspaper  policy  to  flaunt  it  in 
our  faces  as  public,  for  many  reas- 
0ns,  seeras  to  revel  in  it;  viz:  Da 
ly  news,  etc.  ״fe  read  of  it  in  its 
nastiest  and  “«OGt  loathsome  aspects 


ßut  ”üood"  is  pi'esent  also... in  con- 
trast  to  ^.^ood  is  silent,  se־ 

rene,  a peaceful  transition  vvhicb 
occurs  betvi^een  nan  ana  man. 
no  publicity  on  a lar^je  scale;  it  is 
in  the  or^^ans  of  info,  but  just  a 
few  lines,  in  snail  paragraphs,  on 
inside  or  back  pages. 

»jood  seldom  is  in  the  headlines  bcFcr׳'’^״ 
it  is  there  if  we  but  look  for  it  in 
the  activities  of  our  fellow  men. 

1 have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
”Good״  face  to  face  in  person  who  is 
worshipping  v^ith  us  tonight. 

1;  came  to  her  while  in  Army,  statior: 

ed  while  near  nenver 
2'  intro,  through  mutual  friends,  was 
a complete  stranger  to  her 
3;  had  limited  means,  constant  sick- 
ness  in  her  family,  a boy  inoarl.״ 
teens  to  raise,  still  took  me  in 
out  of  good  ness  of  her  hecrt 
A)  for  6 months  gave  me  a home  away 
from  home,  second  family,  could 
turn  to  them 

56  took  me  on  picnics,  movies,  dixmei* 
6)  greet  her  in  my,  parenus  6c  congre- 
gatic  ■s  name  uc  blessings  to  rest 
upon  her  and  entire  family. 


d׳i- 


ihis  instance  of  goodness  never  in  th 
papersj  no  headlines  but  it  is  "Goc 
personified. 

£>ec.  of  her,  my  faith  in  people,  in- 
spite  of  predominantly  advertised 
Jüvil,  is  m.ore  firm• 

through  people  of  her  kind,  ’who  work 
Quietly  and  without  fsnxare,  vve  vyii 
one  day  bring  our  dream  to  fruition 
ijove  and  vjoodness  among  all  the 
peoples  who  will  surely  govern  the 
eafth  with  ,justice,  mercy  and  peace. 
Ame  n . 


Hebrew  'labernacle,  Aug.  21,  1953 
(,Mrs.  •^oernberg) 


I N.at  the  Lord  bless  ax.d  keep  .ד>י©6ץ:  as  we  continue  our  * 

; ־ studies  and  coiue  ever  closer  to  entering  the  u -Li.istiy  , 

I of  Israel  - ן 

־May  the  Lord  cause  his  counter.ance  to  shine  upon  us  and 
may  he  dc  gr' cious  unto  us:  as  we  seek  to  do  His  will  ax.G 
serve  His  people. 

May  the  Lora  lift  up  His  couütenence  unto  us  and  ble"^  us: 
and  our  exxdeavors  with  achievement,  with  progress 


and  with  fulfillment,  always, 


Arne  n . 


Jfifft 

/« .׳  /O  r 


[a־^el  Sprtnon, 


This  iS  an  age  of  turmoil  and  difficulty♦  jjjT  lJa:5 
^ slaughter  and  political  intrigues׳.  As  human  heings , ^ ildren 
of  God,  we  are  wandering  in  a wilderness  of  confusion,  of  indeci- 
sion,  of  conflict.  With  anxious  eyes  we  search  afeetrb  in  the  hape 
of  finding  a leader,  a guide  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsihility  of  solving  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced. 

however,  that  no  matter  which  way  we  turn  the  figure  of 


that  ex־nected  leader  dees  not  seem  to  materialize  and  we  are  left 
tolä2^’l>  along׳  to  the  best  of  our  own  ahilitiss. 

(7)  The  lot  of  the  peonle  of  Israel  which  left  Egypt  so  many  years 

^ ~ /Q 

ago  was  very  fortunate  for,  ^!though  their  time  v/as  likewise  one 
of  struggle  and  indtcision^ W person  of  <\uthority  was  present. 
;t־pJseÄhe  mantle  of  leadershii׳'  as  so^n  as  the  time  was  protitious 
for  action.  In  f act , the 16מ60י ו  of  Israel  were  blessed  with  not 
one  leader  hut  with  tv;o,  for  the  figure  of  Aaron  plays  an  equally 
im-nortant  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Exodus.  Our  forefathers,  how- 
ever,  have  made  Moses  the  unique  man  of  the  hour,  the  man  who  was 
the  true  hero.  Tradition  has  cast  Aaron  inxo  the  ranks  of  the 
Pegip  important  leaders  since  it  is  he  who  -howe  to  the  desires  of 
the  people  as  they  gather  afound  him  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  »^inai: 

/»ar'o  r^7>נ׳^ ר /׳  A ־i>  (?א  e (? ׳ מ-£>  /c  ׳ רj 

/ -׳־׳  - -r  T • Jr  •'  r r /•  v v ־ • ׳ ־ י r r ■־־־־־ 

"And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  down  from  the 

mountain,  the  ־neonle  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron."  It 

is  in  this  sentence  that  we  find  the  pivot  around  which  the  dra- 

ma  of  this  morning’s  Torah  portion  revolves  for  here  the  two  broth- 

ers  are  seen  to  part  company.  While  Aaron  ■b>©w¥F=fe^  the  people.  Mo- 

ses  -romo(fl.ng•  aloft,  on  tcp  of  the  mountain. 

Let  us  take  a glance  at  the  personalities  of  these  two  lead- 


ders;  let  us  examine  their  respective  positions  in  the  light  of 
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what  we  have  learned  of  human  nature  in  our  own  day•  Tiet 

Moses  Without  a doubt  he  was  the  kind  of  spirit 

which  rises  to  leadership  very  rarely•  Chosen  by  God,  he  gave  un- 
selfishly  of  himself•  He  did  not  spare  his  energies  as  he  sought 
to  execute  the  many  duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  him  as  lea.d- 
er  and  statesman•  Yet,  we  must  never  forget  that  this  man  also 
paid  the  ־orice  of  leadership  in  that  he  was  constantly  alone  even 
though  he  was  amidst  the  people•  Hrom  the  moment  h:«  kxx  of  his 
birth,  on  every  single  important  occas/ion  in  his  lifetime,  he 
was  away  from  the  people,  in  seclusion,  and  always  bore,  in  soli■־ 
tude,  the  heavy  burdens  and  trials  of  his  office•  At  birth,  he 
was  placed  among  the  reeds  v/hich  grew  by  the  side  of  the  river 
in  order  that  the  officers  of  Pharaoh  might  not  find  him  and  he 
be  ■nut  to  death•  Later  in  life,  as  a young  man,  he  received  the 
call  of  God  as  an  isolated  shepherd  guarding  the  flock  of  his 
father-in-law•  Amidst  the  י lonlines s of  his  fields,  the  vision 
of  the  burning  bush  confronted  him  and  he  accepted  the  call  to 
go  down  into  Hgynt•  On  holy  ground,  away  from  all  humanity,  he 
heeded  the  word  of  God• 

The  third  great  event  in  the  course  of  his  life  occured  at 
Sinai•  ^t  v;as  there,  as  the  people  gathered  around  him  listening 
to  his  every  word  of  counsel  and  admonition,  that  he  seperated 
himself. once  more  and  ascended  the  mountain.  As  far  as  ohe  people 
of  Israel  were  concerned  th-;-s  was  the  most  crucial  period  of  their 
life;  their  leader  left  his  second-in-commcond  with  them 

while  he  went  to  receive  the  word  of  God•  At  the  time  when  the 
people  took  uPon  themselves  a responsibility  ^^זhich  would  be  a 
part  of  their  life  and  heritage  for  future  generations,  the  lead- 
er  and  guide  removed  himself  in  order  to  spend  forty  days  and 
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night,  on  top  of  the  monntal״.  enveloped  in  thunder  and  erhöhe  and 

״re.  AS  if  thi.  were  ״ot  euoW,  at  the  very  end  of  hre  Ilf־ 

 ־ג#!=>ר/ז. ז?  took  histLeeve 


rire•  -«•o  ״* — \ ['  t DP  v. 

^ ^  ר ד  f Hoses  took  hispeve 

as  he  was  about  to  1!^'  7'  lu  , 

^ then,  end  went  to  die  on  Ht.  Neho  with  no  living  being  to  .hare 
hie  last  houre.  Certainly,  the  neople  mourned  for  him  and  hie 
loee  wae  a hard  blow  to  beer,  but  the  man  who  had  been  their  lead- 
er  for  so  many  year>fS.oeebto  leave  them  and  enend  the  laet  few 
remaining  daye  of  hie  life  in  eeclueion.  The  ineniring  pereonali- 
ty,  the  guide,  the  dynamic  force  in  the  wandering,  of  the  neople 
of  lerael  wae,  in  reality,  not  an  ever-preeent  force.  At  ihB  e- 
very  critical  juncture  in  Moeee’  life,  which  wae  wedded  to  that 
of  the  people,  he  removed  himeelf  from  thei.  midet  and  aecended 

the  symbolic  mountain  JDf  loneliness. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  keen  in  mind,  as  we  judge  thie 

man  Hoeee  ie  that  he  wae  eo  rare  an  individual  that  he  wae  able 
to  be  completely  objective  at  the  greatest  momerjt  in  the  life- 
time  of  his  people,  the  time  of  the  giving  of  .he  law.  Ae  he 
descended  the  moun.ain  wth  .he  tablets  of  stone  in  hie  arms,  he 
saw  the  neonle  dancing  and  singing  around  the  calf.  Because  ox 
hie  great  insight,  hxS  uncompxo1״eing  objectivity,  he  threw  he 
tablets  to  the  ground  in  anger  and  broke  them  into  a thousand 
pieces.  His  great  spirit  had  not  been  able  tc  fatnom  .he  hidde^n 
drives  which  made  possible  the  action  of  Aaron  and  the  conduct 
the  people,  and  so  he  ruthlessly  destroyed  what  was  to  become  the 

•nrecious  heritage  of  Israel. 

But  what  of  Aaron?  \Vhat  was  he  do.ng  while  Moses  was  in  lone- 
ly  oonraunication  with  Sod?  He  was  the  person  who  was  leally.con- 
fronted  with  the  herculean  task  of  satisfying  the  people  in  their 
hour  of  nerveous  expectation,  in  their  hour  of  wavering  responsi- 
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■bility.  a time  when  forceful  leadership  was  really  needed,  •*•t  fell 
to  him  to  assume  the  mantle  of  Moses,  to  accept  the  heavy -ixtch  of 
dea.ling  v7ith  the  people  who  v/ere  filled  v7ith  confu^i^or^and  terror 
as  they  stodd  in  the  presence  of  God,  It  was  ^1ü^=i־־0־h±Ta  to  guide 
and  counsel  the  ordinary,  humhle  person  vho  was  part  of  his  flock 
and  whose  problems  continued  to  press  upon  him  while  Hoses  was  on 
top  01'  the  mountain#  Aa,ron  suddenly  hecame  a man  of  decisions, 
tne  man  who  had  to  act  and  keep  the  ־oecple  reassured  and  strong 
in  their  tine  of  crisis. 

Is  not  the  case  of  •«■aron  paralleled  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Reform  Movement?  The  lay  leaders  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  scexe  first  conceived  of  a new  and  liberal  trend  in 
our  religion  were  also  confronted  by  the  mountain  of  loneliness 
as  symbolized  by  the  taimudic  learnxng  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  sober 
reflection  thej־׳  realized  that  the  answer  was  not  to  be  1 ound  in 
tx.e  Bhulchon  Aruch,  not  in  the  legalistic  tendencies  of  orthodo- 
xy  but  in  a religion  of  the  heart  and  soul  which  would  reach  the 
aeenest  recesses־  of  every  Jew.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  brought 
us  to  a nev7  interpretation  of  religion,  a gaith  w-iioh  places  its 
emphasis  on  helping  those  in  need  and  which  recognized  the  fact 
that  a broken  and  contrit/e  heart  was  the  essence  of  the  service 
of  Uod,  In  the  process  they  Tiaado  mi  at  akt;,  3 , as  theirs  was  a meth- 
od  based  on  trial  and  error.  In  the  end,  however,  chey  achieved 
their  aim  of  helping  ״heir  coreligionists.  They  became  the  real 
leaders  of  tneir  neopiej</(!״JSo  it  was  the  case  with  AAron,-^0r  ifce 
also  made  mistakes  in  Lhat  he  built  the  golden  calf;  but  we  can 
see,  in  retrospect,  that  he  did  more  for  the  s־oirit  of  xhe  people 
than  did  Moses  withjall  his  powers  of  leadership. 

Prom  the  pages  of  history  we  gather  that  there  are  really 
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two  distinct  tjrpes  of  leadership  and  that  a wide  chasm  separates 
the  two•  ^fhe  choice  lies  "before  iis•  We  can  select  the  lonely  ^ 
way  of  Moses  or  the  thorny  path  of  Aaron  as  he  comds  int)  con- 
tact  with  the  problems  of  his  people.  Would  we  not  fit  "better  in- 
to  the  catagory  of  Aaron?  We»  too»  must  deal  with  the  people  so 
that  they  will  gain  a deeper  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  their  fathers.  We  must  make  certain  that  we  will  not 
he  counted  among  those  leaders  and  teachers  who  lock  the  doors  of 
' their  study  and  shut  themselves  off  from  the  swift^  moving  stream 
of  Judaism.  The  day  has  passed  when  we  can  emerge  from  that  study^ 
'^"^panä.led  in  oak^  and  the  t>a"blets  of  stone  "before  the  congre- 

gation.  Yet,  in  all  too  many  instances  ra"b"bis  have  thought  of 
themselves  as  a modern  Moses.  Tradition  tells  us,  however,  that 
the  real  Moses  saw  God  facib  to  face,  that  the  prophets  saw  him  on- 
ly  through  colored  glasses;  "but  some  of  our  collegues-to-'be  search 
for  him  on  desks  covered  with  graphsij^  organizational  reports,  sta- 
tistics  and  mem"bership־drive  pamphlets.  Their  desks  are  so  clut- 
tered  with  paper  tablets  that  they  have  not  even  time  to  raise  ^ 
their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  God,  as  He  is  reflected  in  the  hearts 

and  minds  of  our  congregations. 

Within  a very  4i^0rt  time  s-lljof  us  will 6נ ו  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  reform  rahhinate  and  we  will  serve  communities  throughout 
the-  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  It  will  remain  a matter  of 
individual  choice  whether  we  shall  fancy  ourselves  to  he  a Moses 
or  whether  we  shall  continue  the  task  xt  so  ahly  begun  by  Aaron. 

To  care  for  the  s^iok,  to  counsel  these  in  distress,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  come  to  us  for  guidance  and  to  comfort 
with  our  presence  those  who  are  bereaved:  that  is  the  primary 
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task  of  the  rahhi  in  our  day*  Ve  can^^d^  mo^^hy^eing  human/,  a- 
mong  human  heings,^to~furthe!f"''tHe  cause~^of  S^udaismYhan  we  could 
if  we  were  to  seal  ourselves  in  a vacuum  of  scholarship  from  v;Mch 
nothing  of  real  benefit  would  arise  as  far  as  the  congregations 
are  concerned*  If  you^^ant  co  he  a teacher,  become  a teacher• 

Ü»  a.  C£t(suA.>, 

j־f  your  ■olea  is  for  more  specific  knowledge',  then  I 
y-arr  turn  to  a school  v/heie  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  the  pri- 
mary  purpose.  If  it  is  your  desire  to  become  a scholar,  more  po\■/- 
er  to  yout  and  devote  your  tire  to  sholarship;  but  if  ycu  in- 

tend  to  spend  your  life  among  your  people  as  a oart  of  our  congre- 
gation,  thei!^  make  up  your  mind  to  be  a pastor,  a rabbi  who  will 
minister  to  the  needs  of  his  people*  Do  your  diosen  task  with  un- 
tiring  energy  and  never  become  discouraged  when  faced  with  what 

may  seem  to  be  insurmountable  odds* 

If  you  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a congregation,  and 
then  spend  your  time  in  the  seclusion  of  your  study,  writing  learn- 
ed  essays  on  the  Concept  of  the  •^oul,  you  will  render  no  service 
to  the  needy  and  troubled  of  your  congregants.  The  problems  of 
the  man  in  the  pew  are  immediate  and  on  an  entirely  differgit  plane; 
let  us  insnire  hnd  educa,te  hira  in  the  ways  of  our  fa-ith.  Ve  will 
make  mistakes,  as  did  Aaron  in  his  time,  but  the  end  result  v;ill 
be  a people  that  has  been  ministered  to  by  a rabbi  who  represents 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  As  Dr.  Baeck  has  said:  "The  message  is  not 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher  but  the  man  himself.  The  man  must  be 
the  message,  he  must  deliver  himself*" 

Thefdjtn  Hoses  was  a lonely  figure  vfho  was  able  to  view  the  face 
of  God  on  top  of  the  mountain,  i^e  was  a ms-n  who  shattered  the  tab- 
lets  of  stone.  But  Aaron  met  the  needs  of  the ר יeople  in  the  time 
of  their  difficulties.  You  and  1ץ  must  be  like  Aaron.  Ve  must 
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go  out  to  fulfill  our  taeke  of  Inve,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  raise 
our  own  spirits.  As  we  ־brine•  to  a people  in  need  the  message  and 
ins-niration  of  our  religion,  we  shall  see  our  v/ork  gradually  hear 
fruit.  In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  distress  mankind  as  a whole, 
and  v/e  Jev/s  in  particular,  need  a giiiding  hand  to  lead  us  outjof 
the  wilderness  of  despa-ir.  You  and  I,  we  are  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow;  ours  shall  he  the  task  to  bring  the  reliaon  of  kindness 
and  of  love  to  our  congregations.  Using  the  methods  em־nloyed 
Ijy  •^aron,  we  sha.ll  show  our  peop?.e  that  the  ?.ea.ders  and  the  re— 

סי \ ^ 

ligion  of  Israel  can  bring  (to  a suffering  humanit;^  tranonil ity 
and  neace  of  mind.  ^ 


Amen. 


Chapel  Sermon. 


March  7,  1953 


H.U.C. 


The  Two  Questions. 
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Onen  your  newspaper  on  any  day  of  the  week  and  you  will  find 
the  prohlems  of  our  world  "before  you.  Large,  "black  letters  on  the 
front  page  "briiig^ oppressive  state  of  our  continents  into  your  lav- 
ing  room.  Run  your  eye  over  the  headlines  and  you  will  "become  ac- 
quainted  with  wars,  destruction,  famine  and  the  threat  of  conquest. 
Ve  read  these  lines  with  avid  interest  for  each  and  every  one  of 
us  is  keenly  ±k  concerned  with  the  incidents  that  occur  all  over 
the  world.  ¥e  are  a vital  part  of  this  day  and  age  for  we  know 
that  the  events  ־vdiidi  miedet  "be  across  the  seas  will  sooner 


that  the  events  ■vdiidi  mi t "be  '^0 ouri ng•  across  the  seas  will  sooner 
or  later  have  their  effect  on  us.  It  is  an  age  when  we  are  concern- 
ed  with  the  happenings  of  all  the  glohe;  yet,  often,  we  are  80מ 
interested  in  the  universal  that  we  negle  ct  the  particular. 

This  morning  I would  1-ke  to  discuss  v/ith  you  s ömewkxBäi- thing 
which,  is  close  to  each  and  every  one  of  us;  I would  like  to  take 
the  li"berty  of  asking  two  very  personal  questions.  Whoever  you 
may  "be,  wherever  you  may  "be  listening,  whatever  your  station  in 
in  life  might  "be,  I ask  you 7\ ״here  do  you  live?"  Do  you  reside 
v/ithin  four  v/alls  which  serve  you  ׳as  a place  to  rest^  for  a few 
moments  of  relaxation^ only  to  rush  out  once  more  in  frenzied 
search  for Gnore  stimulating  entertainment?  Do  you  come  to  yair 
residence  at  tixe  end  of  a herd  day  at  work  not  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts  of  your  ahcde  "but  merely  to  take  Shelter  under  tne  roof  it 
provides?  Are  you  a transient  at  your  ax. dress  where  you  merely 
ston  for  a while  in  order  to  look  at  the  latest  televiä^on^Ö^wsT' 

to  eat  and  sleep  with  no  rer^afl  desire  to  stay?  If  this  should 
t.hp.  case,  I fear  that,  you  are  residing  in  a house  rather  than 
in  a home, י רhese  two  word\Tfor  all  nractical  purposes,  taJc- 

en  on  the  same  meaning  hut  there  is  a very  wide  difference  in 


ideas.  A house  is  a place  vhtre  you  have  no  roots,  is  made,^^!!^ 
solely^  of  wood,  and  ־brick  anc’.  stonej  ־but  a home  is  that  rorm  v/here 
love  and  kindness  reign  supreme.  A home  is  that  a־bode  of  yours, 

־be  it  small  or  a mansion,  \Nfhere  you  really  live  and  where  a spirit 
of  companionshin  holds  sway.  Those  vho  live  in  a home  do  not  lay 
the  prime  emphasis  on  the  ornamentations  which  are  to  he  found  with- 
in  those  walls  hut  they  place  their  stress  on  that  feeling  which 
ca.n  not  he  seen  hut  which  may  he  sensed.  The  possession  of  ^hi- 
nese  oriental  rugs,  Persian  hangings,  English  prints 

or  ■french  etchings  do  not  make  for  a hom.e.  Love,  kindness,  friend- 
ship  and  cooperation  are  the  bulwarks  of  a home  and  the  questicn 
which every  one  of  us  must  ask  himself  is  "^AHiere  do  I live, 
in  a house  or  in  a home?"  If,  upon/  examination  v7e  discover  that 
ours  is  a house,  rather  than  a home,  let  us  speedily  mend  the  ways 
of  our  existence  and  let  us  convert  those  four  walls  within  which 
we  reside  into  a place  which  can  truly  he  characterized  as  a home; 
where  family  and  friends  may  gather  in  a snirit  of  waimth,  heauty 

and  fellowship. 

The  second  question  which  I would  like  to  ask  yov.  is  this; 

"How  do ׳ ג  cu  live?"  All  too  raouy  of  us  become  entangled  in  the  / 
daily  rush  of  events  and  we  take  little  care  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  finer  and  moj.  e beautiful  things  in  life.  If  we  were  to 
ask  th^ee  pec-nle  whether  they  have  any  purpose  in  life  ifxity  would 
undoubtedly  answer  in  xhe  affirmative.  They  would  that 

their  -יurT0וpe  is  to  build  an  existence  fnr  themselves  and  their 
families.  We  can  not  deny  that  this  purpose  is  worthwhile  hut  the 
cru::  of  the  matter  is  whether  this  purpose  is  nrimaai  in  their 

, Do  these  people,  who  never  rest  from  the  xiustle  and  oustle 


ask 


that 


lives 


of  every  day  life,  ever  stor  and  reflect  on  what  they  have  accom׳ 


plished?  Do  they  realize  that  they  may  have  missed  the  most  ־beaut i- 
ful 1& ־  mss  in  life  becairse  of  their  striving  for  the  monetary  re- 


d:^  they  attend  the  theater  last,  v/hen  did  they  last  at<g>>1^d  a con- 


ץ , .J 

cert?j^  More)  imnort ant  thap  all  of  these,  how  long  ago  did  they  nar- 
ticinate  in  religious  services  and  have  they,  in  their  lives,  a,n 
ap״׳־reciati on  of  the  higher  values?  All  too  many  of  us  live  in  the 
email  world  of  the  self  a-nd  we  never  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  self  imposed,  narrow  horizons•  On  the  other  hand,  taice  the 
examnle  of  the  philosopher  Spinoaa.  He  lived  in  17th  century  imi- 
sterdam  and  never  left  his  native  sity•  Yet,  as  a thinker,  he 
transcended  the  city  limits  and  his  thought  encompassed  the  world, 
for  he  grasred  the  principles  of  nature  and  the  proulem  of  the  e- 
thics  of  ma,n•  Ve  can  only  comprehend  the  meaning,  and  beauty  of 
the  ethical  way  of  life  after  we  have  a knowledge  of  our  reli^  on( 
and  an  apTרreciati on  of  a belief  in  God.  Only  vi  th  such  an  out- 
look  on  life  can  we  really  attain  a definite  and  worthv/hile  pur- 

nose  for  living. 

Perhans  I can  best  illustrate  thepe  sentiments  by  a story 
which  is  tcld  of  the  poet  j31ake.  It  seems  that  one  time  he  was 
walking  in  the  ;nark  in  ohe  early  evening  hmrs  and  he  s^tonned  to 
״i^^the  magnificent  setting  of  xhe  sun.  A friend  of  his  anproach• 
ed  him  and  said:  "Mr.  Blake,  does  ihe  setting  of  the  sun  not  remind 
you  of  a beautiful,  shiny,  new  and  expensive  gold  coin?"  Blake 
thought  for  a moment  and  then  asnwered  in  the  following  manner: 

''ho,  ray  friend,  it  does  not  rem^ind  me  of  a shiny  gold  coin;  rather, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  ocriptural  verse:  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 


iv. 


1953 


of  Hosts!  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.‘*  (Isa.  6.3) 

Here  was  a man  vh  0 also  lived  in  an  age  filled  with  diffioul- 
ties  and  turmoil  hut  he  kept  the  material  aspects  of  life  in  their 
proper  perspective.  How  would  you  have  answered  this  man?  Would 
your  answer  have  heen  similar  to  that  of  Blake?  If  so!  then  I 
know  *hat  your  answer  to  the  question  "How  do  you  live?"  for  it 
is  evident  that  yours  is  a life  filled  with  hi^-er  purposes,  that 
religion  is  everpresent  in  your  lives  and  homes.  You  recognize 
the  fact  that  a belief  and  faith  in  Almighty  üod  are  the  ingredients 

which  make  for  a life  of  honor,  dignity  and  purpose. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  questions  which  must  concern  us  as 
we  go  about  our  daily  lives.  Where  do  you  live?  I hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  clearly  and  with  pride,  "In  a home'.״  A- 

gain,  if  one  whould  ask  you  How  do  you  live?  that  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  "With  a purpose  in  mind,  with  a detirmined 
with  a sincere  belief  in  God."  If  these  are  your  two  and 

the  answers  of  many  more  then  we  need  not  be  excessively  concerned. 
If  these  be  your  sentiments  love  asJ.  kindness,  charity  and  beau  y 
shall  not  depart  from  this  world.  If  your  lives  are  dedicated  to 
this  spirit,  you  shall  have  attained  peace  ^ m^nd jand^^l^ 
shall  one  day  soon  permeate  all  mankind.  The'b  rriers(:^  J-,.n1ard 
brothernood  will  be  demolished  and  we  shall  live  at  peace  with 

one  another•  Amen. 


March  8, 
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Prayer 

A fev/  weeke  ago  a group  of  seniors  in  a religious  High  School 
were  discussing  the  prohleni  of  Prayer/ ־ ׳'hese  young  men  and  women 
v/ere  very  much  concerned  wxth  this  subject  for  they  doubted 
whether  Prayer  could  sexve  any  useful  purpose. סי-ג• ׳  their  eyes  all 
too  many  peonle  attended  services  in  order  to  converse,  to  parade 
the  latest  fashions  and  to  criticize  the  Habbis’  sermons  and  his 
way  of  reading  the  services.  Phe  youngsters  felt  that  e״ll  too  few 
of  us  came  to  the  House  of  Worship  v;ith  a true  and  honest  desire 

of  attaining  communion  with  G־od. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  these  17  year  olds  are  more  correct  1 n 

their  thinl-c-aig  than  we  care  to  o-dmit.  Only  a fev;  minutes  ago  v/e 
sang  with  the  choiiu  Hay  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the' meditati  cns 
of  my  heart  be  acceptable  before  Thee,  my  ^^ock  and  ny  Redeemer.״ 

I wonder  what  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  really  were’.  Are  we  at  all  ® ncerned  with  the  spiritual, 
the  religious  and  the  re  aningful  or  are  we  among  the  ?’.any  vho  per- 
petually  strive  after  those  things  which  turn  all  too  soon  into 

nothingness  and  futility?  Are  our  ""'י" 

terial  gain,  do  the  words  which  we  read' have  any  meaning  for  us 
and' is  the  sense  of  holiness,  which  is  all  about  us,  true  and  sin- 

ce  e or  is  it  an  illusion  a״nd  a fake.׳* 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  questions  for  we  must  primarily 

beco-e  Hware  of  the  purpose  of  prayer.  This  outpouring  of  the  soul 
is  not-  pur  means  of  striking  bargains  with  "od  and  we  do  not  bribe, 
command  or  threaten  the  Deity  so  that  our  wishes  become  fulfilled. 
The  little  diild,  immature  and  laive.  will  ask  Grod  to  let  her  pass 
an  examination  and  the  little  boy  will  staänp  his  foot  and  demand 
an  electric  train.  If  the  examination  is  passed  and  the  electric 
train  is  forthcoming  then  the  child  will  be  good  and  he  .ill  be 

satisg 


satisfied•  v;oe  "be  it  unto  ^od  if  the  v/ishes  of  the  cliild  are 

nit  obeyed  for  this  child  v;!!!  teJce  it  as  a personal  punislment  and 
may  v;ell  believe  that  G-od  is  not  oncerned  with  his  or  her  welfare• 
Too  many  of  us  are  merely  grovmup  counterparts  of  these  little 
children•  If  our  son  is  not  harmed  during  the  war  and  he  returns 
to  his  home  safe  and  sound  in  every  respect  then  we  promise  ^od 
that  \\’e  will  faithfully  at  Lend  services  every  li’ridaj’׳  night•  Hany 

« 

of  our  immature  grownups  promise  ^od  that  if  our  son,  for  instance, 
is  adcnitted  into  lledical  Sclihol  that  we  v/ill  make  a large  donation 
to  the  Joint  Campaign  and  if  the  child  is  cured  of  Polio,  the  sum 
of  our  donation  to  the  Temple  knovms  no  limit.  This  has  become 
our  form  of  prayer:  we  bargain  with  God,  we  threaten,  plead,  beg 


and  demand  for  we  feel  that  God  is  our  s ervant  and  prayer  is  our 
means  of  commanding  the  deity  to  do  our  v;ishes• 
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Progressive  Community  Center 
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Cantor  Hemy  Ehrenberg 


Friday,  April  11th,  1962  (Nisan  16,  6712) 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  llth  at  8:15  P.M. 

GUEST  SPEAKER 

Mr.  Robert  Lehman 

will  preach 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12th.  at  10:15  A M 
RABBI  POLISH  WILL  PREACH 


ALL  ARE  WELCOME 


Tuesday,  April  15th  at  8:15  P.M. 
Wednesday,  April  16th  at  10:15  A.M.  and  8:15  P.M. 
Thursday,  April  17th  at  10:15  A.M. 
MEMORIAL  SERVICES  (Yiskor) 


is  tl;?  Q»alr  of  Sinrö- 
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L MUSICAL  COMEDY 

may  3rd  III 

Again,  we  remind  you  of  the  showing 
of  the  Musical  Comedy,  “We  ve  Got 
You  On  Our  List”  which  will  be  spon- 
sored  by  the  Sisterhood  of  our  Taber- 
nacle  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May 
3rd,  at  8:30  P.M.  in  the  Vestry  of  our 
Synagogue.  This  Musical  has  received 
rave  reviews  and  should  provide  all 
who  attend  with  a most  enjoyable  even- 
ing.  The  price  of  tickets  is  $1.B0  per 
person,  and  inasmuch  as  our  facilities 
in  the  Vestry  are  limited,  they  will  ^ 
sold  on  a first-come-first  served  basis. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets,  may 
do  so  either  by  contacting  Mrs.  Martin 
Ahrens,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cahn,  or 
the  Tabernacle  office,  LO  8-8304.  Make 
your  reservations  now  so  that  you  won  t 
be  disappointed  when  your  neighbors 
tell  you  what  a wonderful  time  they 
had. 

— O — 

SENIOR  GROUP 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  ISth,  at 
8-30  P-M.  sharp,  in  the  Vestry,  the 
Senior  Group  of  our  Tabernacle  has  a 
special  treat  for  you  when  it  will  pre- 
sent  the  academy  award  winning  m^ion 
picture,  “The  Good  Earth״,  starrmg  Paul 
Muni  and  Louise  Rainer.  Donation. 
Members  35c;  guests  75c.  Come  and 
bring  your  friends  for  an  enjoyable  eve- 

ning. 

PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION 
TALENT  SHOW 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  20th,  at 
2:30  P.M.  in  the  Vestry  of  our  Taber- 
nacle,  the  Parents׳  Association  wdl 
sponsor  a Talent  Show.  The  cast  will 
be  selected  from  children  of  our  Sunday 
School.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 
Admission:  Adults  35c;  Children  25c. 
Come  and  bring  your  children  for  an 
pn j 0ya.bl6  — 

DEPENDSONjrOU! 


In  Äfmnriam 


1״  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
who־־  uames  are  taken  from  the  per- 
manent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and 
which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will 
be  read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on 

April  11th  and  12th. 

Sarah  Grinstein 
Simon  Weinberger 
Mina  Jarasewski 
Lillie  Stream 
Paul  A.  Salz 
Sarah  Chekinsky 

PASSOVER  SERVICES 

We  are  listing  below  the  schedule  ^ 
our  opening  Passover  Services  to  be 
held  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  May 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  clip 
this  schedule  so  that  you  might  refer 
to  it.  We  look  forward  to  greeting  you 
at  all  of  our  Services. 

Passover  Eve  — Wednesday,  April  9th, 

6:15  P.M.  , ^ 

First  Day  Passover  — Thursday,  April 

10th,  10:15  A.M.  . ,fHK 

Passover  Night,  Thursday,  April  lOtn, 

6:15  P.M. 

Second  Day  Passover  — Friday,  April 
11th,  10:15  A.M. 

— — 

PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION 
FASHION  SHOW 

We  hope  that  all  of  you  have  ^t 
aside  the  evening  of  Monday,  Apr!  , 
at  8:30  P.M.  for  the  Parents 
tion  Fashion  Show  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Vestry  of  our  Synagogue.  Ihis 
is  the  first  time  the  Parents  Asso- 
ciation  has  undertaken  such  ^ ambi- 
tious  project,  and  from  all  indicatioi^^s, 
it  will  be  an  overwhelming  success.  You 
are  urged  to  come  and  to  bring  your 
friends.  A great  deal  of  work  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  show  which 
is  being  offered  solely  for  your  enjcy- 
ment.  You  can  best  show  your  ap- 
predation  by  turning  out  in  great  num- 

bers.  

־ ~ ITS  SUCCESS 
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SABBATH  LIGHTS 

The  time  for  kindling^  Sab  a^^ 

Sbitt'ligMs  "urn  brightly  in  your 
homes. 

־—ס-- 

PASSOVER MESSAGE  , 

With  the  approach  of 
important  not  only  to  observe  it  l^ut 
also  to  dwell  on  the  significance  of  ts 
־ז;  the  story  of  Passover  valid 
ZTZ'  time?  cl^nj^one  doubt  it7 
We  are  living  in  an  era  when  millions 
of  people  have  been  spiritually  ®״®laved 
by  false  propaganda.  We  are  a 
world,  half  enslaved  with  communism 
and  half  free  under  democracy. 

"en  here,  in  our  own  beloved  democr^y 
we  find  the  inroads  of  Pharaoh  on  the 
freedom  which  we  all  cherish. 

The  battle  for  freedom  is  ״S״'״ 
fought  in  our  own  day.  Mora 
ethical  values  are  being  P״® 
the  background  as  the  hunger 

tleshpets  ot  Egypt  S״»״™‘ • ״״ 
our  materialistic  civilization.  Ihe  cry 
“Let  my  people  go״  must  reverberate 
from  homes,  synagogues,  and  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  0 
the  world.  Passover  brings  to  us  the 
story  of  this  universal  struggle  against 
* tor.־״  of  tyranny,  Thi״־». 1 ־ ־•^ 
“the  night  of  watching  . Let  us  be 
vigilant  in  the  defense  of  our  freedoms 
and  our  rights.  Then  indeed  will  we 
be  able  to  “tell  it  to  our  children”  with 
־nride  and  with  the  dignity  of  free  men. 

^ JACOB  POLISH 

Rabbi 

_ X?  — 

todo  rabo 

May  I take  this  means  of  expressing 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  my  many 
friends  who  so  graciously  and  - 

fully  remembered  my  birthday, 
messages  and  good  wishes  ״^ade  it  a 
very  happy  day  for  me  and  my  family. 

JACOB  POLISH 

Rabbi  
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Oo  whom  they  coold  be  01  •emce  in  r_ 

'Tnter.d  a.  Sw>״״d  CJ«e  matfr  Oet.  M.  1»« 

«t  tko  Pott  Offire  ״*  N־״״  ‘ 

tho  •et  of  March  8.  1879.  

ROBERT  LEHMAN 

guest  preacher 

We  are  most  happy  to  welcome  to  our 
pulpit  on  this  Friday  evening,  April 
11th,  at  8:15  P.M.  Mr.  Robert  Lehman 
who ’will  be  our  guest  preacher. 

All  of  our  congregants  and  friend 
know  Mr.  Lehman  as  “Bob”.  He  is 
the  son  of  our  very  active  members,  Mr. 
Änd  Mrs.  Michael  Lehman,  and  is  a 
Rabbinical  student  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati.  R^rt  L®bman 
will  spend  the  Passover  Holidays  wi^ 
his  parents,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  have  this  P^e-R^bb  ־ 
nie  student  occupy  our  pulpit.  It 
indeed  an  indication  of  the  significance 
of  our  Synagogue  that  Robert  Lehm^ 
is  truly  a product  of  the  Tabernacle, 
having  attended ״ ־r  Settee־ * ״״ ״ ־ 
time  he  was  a young  boy.  We  1^ 
forward  to  listening  to  him,  and  we  hope 
that  an  unusually  large  Congregation 
will  be  in  attendance  on  that  evening. 
_x>  — 

BIBLE  READING 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  Sabbath 
which  occurs  during  the  Passover  fes- 
tival,  the  special  Bible  portion  which 
will  be  read  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  Chapter  33,  Verse  12  to  Chap- 
ter,  34,  Verse  26.  This  portion  deals 
with  the  ordinance  to  observe  the  fes- 
tival  of  Passover. 
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Get  On  The 
Bazaar  Band-Wagon 


BAZAAR 

tact  your  friends  and  business  associates 
to  obtain  merchandise  for  our  Bazaar. 
The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  you  can  best  show  your  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  our  Tabernacle  by  work- 
ing  untiringly  toward  the  success  of  the 
Bazaar.  We  feel  that  we  do  not  call 
upon  our  members  too  often  to  help 
us  in  such  matters,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  that  now  that  we  have  under- 
taken  this  great  Congregational  project 
that  everyone  of  you  will  consider  him- 
self  a committee  of  one  delegated  to 
make  the  Bazaar  a tremendous  success. 
_x>  — 

LATE  FLASH 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  pleased 
to  add  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Otten- 
heimer  to  the  Merchandising  Committee 
of  the  Bazaar,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Stephan  to  the  Sweepstake  Committee 
of  the  Bazaar. 


TABERNACLE 

The  Sweepstake  tickets  for  our  Ba- 
zaar  are  being  rapidly  distributed  to 
our  congregants  and  our  affiliates.  One 
of  the  most  heartening  experiences  was 
to  note  the  response  of  our  Sunday 
School  children  when  we  distributed  the 
Sweepstake  tickets  to  them  and  asked 
everyone  of  them  to  serve  as  salesmen 
for  our  Bazaar.  One  of  the  children 
had  hardly  left  his  class  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  session  when  he  returned 
to  us  to  tell  us  that  he  was  standing 
on  the  street  for  a half  hour  and  dis- 
posed  of  his  entire  book  of  tickets.  Such 
is  the  spirit  and  the  determination  of 
our  children.  Our  adult  members  would 
do  well  to  emulate  their  enthusiasm,  for 
by  so  doing  even  though  the  bazaar 
is  still  some  time  off,  we  would  be  able 
to  predict  an  unquestionable  success. 

We  urge  all  of  you  not  only  to  sell 
Sweepstake  tickets,  but  also  to  con- 


CONGREGATIONAL  SEDER 


lities  and  that  you  will  put  in  your 
reservations  a bit  earlier. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman 
of  the  Seder  Committee,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wohlstetter  for  the  splendid  work  which 
she  did  to  make  the  Seder  the  success 
it  undoubtedly  will  be. 

Rabbi  Polish  and  Cantor  Ehrenberg 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  ritual,  and  we 
all  look  forward  to  enjoying  a typical 
Tabernacle  family  Seder. 

Our  best  wishes  for  a joyous  and 
meaningful  Passover  to  all  of  you. 


An  unprecedented  number  of  reserv- 
ations  have  been  made  for  our  annual 
Congregational  Seder  which  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
9th  immediately  following  our  regular 
Services,  at  7:15  P.M.  Inasmuch  as 
our  facilities  are  limited,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  take  care  of  all  of  those 
who  wanted  to  attend.  Of  course,  we 
feel  very  badly  about  this,  and  we  wish 
to  take  this  means  of  expressing  our 
regrets  to  those  whom  we  were  unable 
to  accommodate.  We  hope  that  by 
next  year  we  will  have  expanded  faci- 


Vtdding Semon• 

Thls  1י  one  of  the  moit  Importnnt  d«ri  In  your  llTon  nod  on• 
of  th•  haTipl•■*•  your  f«»!!!••.  r«l*tlT••  nnd  fri*nd•  you 

•re  rtout  t•  enter  th•  •tat•  of  raatrlBOByi  * relationahlp  ttoloh 
will  hind  you  to  eadh  other  for  the  roet  of  your  lire•.  In  th• 
day•  which  are  ahead  af  the  two  of  yea  will  he  confronted  with  many 
rrohlem•»  both  trlrial  and  •erioue,  and  the  tru•  •trongth  of  your 
marriag•  will  he  toetod  on  th•••  oeoa»/lon•.  It  will  he  up  to  you 
to  reoolT•  your  difforen•••  for  your  naxtual  honefit  for  ••IfiCh 
intereeto  muot  he  rooted  out  of^our  llT••  foroTor.  If  your  marri•«• 
1•  to  he  happy,  if  you  ar•  to  he  filled  with  the  waaath  of  mutual 
loTttaon  yen  iiiuet  realiae  that  the  life  י*!«*  you  are  about  to 
begin  differ•  radically  from  anything  which  you  hare  mot  heretofore. 
It  ie  a life  in  which  two  pereon•  irniot  alway•  ho  ooneidorod!  it 
ia  a way  of  lif•  in  which  the  happin•••  of  the  one  will  h•  the 
Joy  of  the  other.  The  prophet  Ho.ea  realiced  thi•  many  centuri•• 
•go  when  he  uttered  tho••  true  word•  which  ar•  aprlicall•  to  you 
thi•  dayi  «I  will  betroth  thee  unto  m•  fororer,  I will  betroth 
thee  unto  m•  in  ridhtoouan•••,  in  Juatioo,  in  loTingkindn•••,  in 
•ompaooion.  I will  betroth  the•  unto  me  in  faithfuln•••." 

Th•  prophet  Jcn*w,  a•  you  muot  reali»•»  tha^^rfcago^le  a ^ 
relationohip  tdiich  implie•  all  ct  the  aber•  mentioned,  idoal•^/—^ 
Th•  concept,  of  ri^t.ou.n...,  Juatio..  loTindhindne..  and  com- 
paoeiCn  muot  b.  an  integral  part  ef  your  llT..  for  you  can  only 
mah•  your  marriag.  a euco..»  if  th..e  ideal,  are  a part  of  you, 
if  you  act  toward  •aCh  other  with  a meaeure  of  Juetioe  and  whan 
you  loch  upon  the  mietake.  of  th.  other  wiUi  compaeeion.  Vtii: 
airoganoe  and  Jealouey  hare  no  place  in  a marriage  «id  to  hare 
the••  three  erile  in  your  heme  would  wreck  that  which  you  hope 
to  build  and  that  which  you  anticipate  in  your  fond..t  dream.. 

The  prophet,  howerer,  mention•  another  ideal  which  muet  rule 


ר 


your  liT•»  from  thl•  day  forward•  He  speaJca  of  •falthfulnaBO*• 
and  he  apeaka  jBt  In  terms  of  a betrothal  •foreTer״.  Ve  eaa  apply 
hla  words  to  ouraelTca  as  realise  that  marriage  la  more  than 
^ mere  contract  vhlOh  two  people  agree  upon!  we  must  understand 
that  the  state  of  matrimony  concerns  ituself  with  feelings  of  trust 
and  belief  which  are  eesential  to  every  marria«  e•  This  is  the 
feeling  of  faithfulness  of  which  Hosea  speaks  and  those  %d10  have 
faith  %rlll  never  be  In  doubt  and  the  dark  shadows  of  pride*  arro•• 
gance  and  jealousy  %rill  never  invade  the  sanctity  of  treir  lives• 

It  is  a relationship  which,  we  trust,and  pray#  will  last 
forever•  For  the  many  years  to  come  may  you  never  lose  the  love 
which  you  feel  for  one  another  and  may  the  problems  and  dlffi- 
eulties  which  you  will  meet  never  deter  you  from  the  strong 
faith  which  you  have  in  each  other•  •I  will  betroth  thee  unto 
me  forever" r for  aH  time  and  no  matter  what  you  %flll  encounter 
in  daye  to  come•  "I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  rißhteousneee» 
in  justice  and  in  compaesion",  your  relationship  with  one  another 
will  be  built  on  a aolid  foundation  of  respect  for  each  others 
dignity  and  the  idea  of  selfishness  shall  never  be  a part  ef  you• 

You  are  able  to  realiaa  that  true  happiness  and  tranquility  in 
your  home  can  only  be  achieved  if  your  dealings  with  one  anoher 
are  tempered  by  justice  and  governed  by  ocmpassion• 

"I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  falthfulnees",  your  wedded 
life  shall  never  lose  the  beauty  of  ite  present  sparkle#  your  love 
for  ene  another  S^^all  never  become  tarnished  for  your  lives  ars 
ruled  by  the  faith  which  you  have  in  each  other  and  tk  by  the 
faith  wtilch  we  have  in  you•  May  öod  grant  ym  that  faith  in  each 
other  which  will  permit  you  to  live  lives  of  honesty  and  decency 
do  that  your  marriage  will  be  a credit  to  your  family#  your  friends# 
to  Judaism  and  to  all  of  mankind•  y ^ 

- PA-./9ri■  - — 
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Chap^  trayer--HUC-“5'e'b.  9,  1952 
0 Lord,  our  Grod,  v/e  stand  "before  Thee  this  day  in  awe:  we 
the  head  and  "bend  the  knee  "before  Thy  power  and  strength. 

¥e  are  grateful  to  Thee  for  each  day;  we  realize  ibore  and  more 
that  our  thanks  must  "be  directed  tov/ard  Thee  as  Thou  art  the 
fountain  and  strength  of  our  life.  That  v;11ich  is  good,  that 
which  is  clean  and  that  which  is  pure  comes  irom  Thee.  Thou 
knowest  our  thoughts  and  art  f amiliar  with  our  desires*  ihe 
qualities  of  honesty,  truth  and  justice  are  all  a part  of  us 
"by  reason  of  Thy  "blessings. 

But,  hov;  many  of  us  hinder  the  development  0±  these  attri- 
"butes  which  we  should  develop.  Instead  of  peace  there  is  dis- 
cord;  we  look  for  hulief  and  we  encounter  cynicism;  v/e  woula 
gxadly  welcome  fellowship  hut  we  encounter  hi״ternesE  and  ruth- 
lessness  in  the  heart  of  our  fellov/  man.  ihe  elders  have 
become  disillusioned  and  the  youth  seek  to  break  away  from  the 

restraining  hand  of  authority. 

0 Lord,  grant  us  the  insight  to  find  the  v;ay  in  which  man 
will  be  able  to  live  at  peac^ Mdth  his  fellow.  Grant  us  a 
measure  of  selflessness  so  that  Hen  will  not  cattle  continually. 
On  this  day  of  i'eace,  cause  us  to  live  at  peace  v71th  cne  another. 
Hay  we  realize  that  none  of  us  is  perfect;  and  that  what  often 
a-nnearö  superficial  is  not  alv/ays  the  true  measure  of  a Han. 

Girant  us  a portion  of  thy  strength  and  wisdom  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  that  all  of  us  are  as  nought  before  Thee; 
that  on  the  basis  of  tl  is  i equality  we  may  build,  together, 
a more  solid  friendship  toז^גard  Kan  and  a more  wholesome  atti- 

tude  tov/ard  Thee. 


Amen. 


■Pe  ^ot  Afraid. 

The  dיוtiee  of  the  P.a־bhi  have  chanced  creatl3^  over  the  centu- 
Ties.  In  our  early  days  of  histoiy^  the  Pahhi  -as  concerned,  pfi- 
irarily,  vith  the  interpretation  of  the  I^av  of  Hoses;  he  was  a teach- 
er,  a gtiide,  a help  in  the  dark  days  of  our  history  vh.en  the  Jews 
were  heset  hy  aיל  Muds  of  conceivable  evil,  ״lie 
naciciisly  to  their  lewo  and  tradition  for  this  was  the 
which  had  the  ability  to  hind  them  to  their  ancestors  and  to  the 
days  w>יioh.  they  remenhercd  with  joy  and  happiness.  The  days  of 
the  kincdom,  of  the  Tem-le  and  of  the  pious  men  had  dissapeared  and 
only  a ’memory  remained  fex  a memorial  which  was  inscribed 

in  a hoclc  called  the  "Thora". 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  cormor  era,  the  hahhis  took  it 
u-on  them.selves  to  e^cplain  these  ancient  laws  to  the  people,  to  male 
theTT,  recall  and  practice  the  customs  and  ceremonies  whicn  ha.d.  h״.n 

Israel  centuries  aco.  TVey  irere,  in  a large  sense, 

+ hut  their  int orprctati 0ns  reached  intc  evori־׳  sphre 
of  the  evor3^day  life  of  the  Jew.  There  were  laז•.’G  and  r^y1I^.ti 0ns 
pertaininc  to  the  ethical,  social  and  political  lives  of  the  people 
and  the  Rahhis  helped  Israeל  to ד וnderstand  and  tof^^-'in  a better 

־npT';7p0  ctive . 

In  m.rre  recent  ti-es,  unto  our  01m  day,  the  role  of  the  Ra  01 
has  undercone  drastic  changes,  is  still  an  interpreter  of  the 

fewish  law  hut  he  has  taken  on  -any  new  res^.^nsihiי  itios . He  is 
now' a social  worker,  a psychiatrist,  an  expert  in  labor  relations 
and  i-  man3^  cases  his  dealing  with  Jewish  tי^emes  has  heco-e  a 
mere  sideTine  to ״ יis  pr^'^e^si  ׳^n.  Also,  as  th^  case  ma^r  he,  he 
ham  titrned  away  from  the  ethical  laws  which  gomern  our  people 
for  he  is  agrafd  to  challenge  the  in+״rests  which  control  the 
eocial-  evils  wי^ich  exist  in  society  and  his  immediate  community. 


He  has,  hl^elf,  h־co״e  a vested  interest,  he  has  heoor.e  afraid 
to  sre^h  o'lt  hoidly  for  vhat  he  hei  ieves'**^  rieht;  his  "rincirles 

an^dealism  of  Ale  youth  have  rone  the  -ay  of  all  these  lofty 
ideals•  ^e  c0T0’־'rovises,  he  hove  serenes , he  hTtmi  i..  tes  him 


' self  end  his  ■״!®fession  hecause  of  his  fear  of  reprisals  aj^alnst 
his  family l^/^^ahhl  has  ceased  to  he»f־־*!■  the  Crtisaaer 

^ - J_  ^ 


he  was  of  yore  and  he,־^•  his  profession;  ^hls  con^reeation 

and  t'  e dovish  people  have  cnfferod  hooanse  of  it.  is  in 

thl־^°-i^'^3+pte  that  we  find  a larce  P'orticn  of  The  ra  hlno.te  this 

y ■ד  j.  •י • -4■■ - -?•,-ר-ו  x_.  ״X• ףן ״  p'ri  e-t 0 ־PC6  fOT*  ■fc}^  C P.D.  bl"  1 

day  and 0’י ז  aid/  acree  that  thia  c^.  ^.n 

pr.d  t>p  co^rrcrrticn  ri.ict  c0’״^e  to  an  end. 

A reversal  must  tahe  place  in.  whe  rah•  ! 

over  tye  vo^ld,  and  especially  here  i^A^ericc. 0-יי ר  pr-phet  derc- 
nirh  ci-^^es  ns  confidence  and  conrace  he  states  "^e  not  a^rnd 

of  +:עסי ר ,מ6י  I ajr.  vith  t>3e  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 

These  :7erd3  npst ״יי״יסססי ו  iרוrcrבhed  upon  oiir  herrts,  •nnst  he 

. ^ for  only  if  v:e  honestly 

and  t^י.וthf113יו^  sech  to  ?ire  h:,’׳  t'־eTn  vh.ll  there  he  a.  f1׳.tn.re  fo- 
our  people  thr%״out  tניe  --rid.  We  ha״e  the  eal-ation  of  the 
le-ish  people  in  t>יe  pain  of  our  hand  hut  in  order  to  ״are  ־"her 
and  deliver  then  there  Tיומst  he  a  0ס^יו ס  in  attitude  and  a raaffir- 

mati-n  of  our  ideals. 

, n -jy  T <׳־ > דימי>’  cp■-  he  onn?.iod  to  the  si- 

I feel  t ■ot  tריe  vords  of  Le1eT:;1c.n  co.  * ■ש 

tnatiors  in  "דיס״  we  find יי ־rsclv״e  this  dry.  -־  must , ^primarily, 

>1ccc-e  av;are  of  the  fact  that  if  ve  are  ever  to  accomplish  so״e־ 

tי  inc  0^  a positive  nafייre  in  our  prof  er  si -n/׳-^  we  ’n;.Dt  heem 

to  disturb  the  man  ’■.׳he  sits  hefore  us  in  the 


cider  to  achieve  that  coed  sreiety  of  which  -e/S^h  eo  often 

£tjd  vhich  we  seldom  if  ever  atte-pt  to  hrinc  about,  we  rust  not 

T+ רידז׳ י  he  no  easy 

only  distיוrh  hu.t  v^e  rj:.st  hec0'-׳'e  unpopu-^-r. 


י^־י■; 


•יי- 

ade:. סי י anre  ™.t- ־ ־יי -  radically  H;t 

•־״:■״ -t  pocalV־־rt״r  in  fra  fr״־־ ־ 

tיי־ pefrinc ״  aW:t ־.t  ia  fra  futu״a״ let  .e  .efr 


T-OX  ne  II« " v-■  - י- o ״ ׳ - 

^ 4.V.+  ,,י101י־1׳  we  fC31  to  ■be  riÖ-^ ־־/'־ ״ ־׳=׳ י 'י^ י^ 

ve 6זי16^6י ו  c״nd  Xc..  . ^-  - ־ ,_  . 

^,XVw/X  +-uo^'  T.n'Tl  ־ סכ וbe  able  to 
bonect  and  since-e  lives,  cand  ״ e..., 

a ■Peeline  of  true  r.-lict  csity  in  tbe  pev.  let  us  be- 

irto'disturb,  let  us  become  unpopular,  let  uc  be  smaller  in^nun- 

ber|  and  poorer  in  vealtb  if  x/e  -re  ever  to  acconplirh  soי■et1יוnc 

• ve  are  to  be  a credit  to  our  profeseicn  and  to 

1רי  Gcciet::  ana  ix  \.e  cvia  x<..  י-  c■ 

י״־ח-׳ר+ •ל־- ״ + _ ״.  for  I av  xrit'b  f'^ee  to  de־־ 
our  people.  "Be  not  afiaid  Ox  ^ e.-., 

liver  thee,  saitb  tbe  Lord." 

In  fre  sccial  sphe-e,  let  nc  erea^  0-:t  co‘?-aEeo1'al״  a^cains+ 
fro  r.־׳e’<  to  underrine  our  l:afrc  aa sun-.pt  1 one  in  thio  ־our.tr:.' 

. ׳ ר ו ז-יס י 0,-ו + • י•'tI  tv  ^'roTiur  in  various 

ו,;'  catcrinc  to  the  pre;uo.10eo  0.  .l  e ln״r..t,.  ..  . 

-art 0 ־־-  fro  oountr:/.  lot  uo  heco׳oe  aTOre  that  frat  10  harpeninc 
laborer  in  the  So-ath  Üeot  are 

.  0יי + י  T־rs  a-  ׳ .1ו־- יifr^hatreds  of  sc-e  cf  our  people 
attach  upon  tlie 6ג י\-.&  ..e-x. 

can  do  ue  rcthiuE  hut  harr,  for  rorc  of  no  arc  inr-.״ne  to  ..־roc- 
cution;  tie  perfect  and  -ost  recent  example  is  to  be  founc  in 


׳-I  u J-  f  ׳- י  jr  ^ ' 

>tr-■  • • 1-  ■v, 1 > די5 ו  T ci+ ״־ ’ ר ׳ ו וp^'e  OUr  people  S.’.'uirw 

tie  incidents  1X3^1  i^eacb,  Bla.  let  u.  -c-^e  ס . x- 

. * •f־V  PTTi  to  "b  0 d*  0 od  01 ^■ י.  S 

׳'־+ רי־ ס'a+  Tt  IS  !!׳:possible  -C  x.  em  a . - - ״ ־ 

onoc  and  for  a—i,  ^ a ^ 

- , 4,,0׳^״ן-ו~  n^->i»-׳rt  - ־ ■יירייoarticular  co’-’-P  people 

if  tbe״'^  barbor  a a 1 t ■ ״ _ 


or  ’־minority  class. 


in  the  ophore  of  rellrion,  let  uo  rcaffr-Hr־.  o-.rr  popitlono 
as  leadoro  in  fr.lo  fiי־d.  It  1־  fr.e  P-r.־  hi  fro  alua:'0  hao  been 
and  v'ho  should  continue  to  hie  tjie  leader,  ־.opext  ־.no 
a:1  ״atter  rcrtilnfri־  to  freolocy,  cereroniols  and  :.reafrlrc  ״a- 
terlal.  "h־  ti״e  hao  0״-e  vtcn  v,־  r.:״ot  reaffirm  our  positions 
.or  i11״ . ״  too  r.a־^.'  oonoxecotl ״no  the  P.aV:i  has  he״־  relegated  to 


a secondary  posit i cn•  s-?»d  )}  few  of  the  1 eadin־/,-׳i-ee:  la3T״en  hc.ve 

4,_^LxX.' ^ 

+ a^'en  it מסידג י.  tl^ eTTis ״. 2“י ׳v es  to  ׳ rT1^־. י  the  TeT^’pie  and  to  dictate  reli־ 

^ious  princinles#  '^0  one  can  and  ever  v'ill  he  ahle  to  deny  the 
£־reat  cant rihuti cns  vrhich  la3r״en  }0־7זי.פ.ר  nade  to  dudaisn,  and  espe- 
cia21\'  +21e  h^forr.  lacve^ent,  hut  f'^erc ס0'־יס ס  a tiTe  v/hen  v7e  Tnust 
״'יaי■'e  it  rer3^  plain  to  c7’r  concregati rn  and  the  reT״־hers  0^  +he 
־board  that  we,  the  rahhis,  hawe  the  ־bachgronnd,  hncwledge  and 
ahi.lit^'־  to  hp.ריdle  all  ’״atters  d׳=‘ad  i>״g  with  the  religim.s  aspects 

of  «־י  Te״.ple.  ^ 

p5׳gtl3׳■,  in  th0  economic  field,  a׳e  ^ a^lso  ^change  onr  att5.t’1der» 

It’  is  not 1ז: ד  thin  our  sphere  of  !ססייסויד^רי  to  tell  people  hovr  to 

T-T^n  thejr  husiness,  exce־nt  in  a r־crrl  and  et'dcal  sense,  hut  it 

/ - 

is  our  affair  -hen  י-eי־לhe^s  of ’our  congregations  assu~11e 

a positions  of  lead3rsי'יip  which  Ge׳ohs  to  rival  t^-'pt  of  the  hahhi . 

Let  these  ״'en  who  to  oiionor/  and  p,e  concerned י; י 'h 

h'e  husinecs  aspects  of  07Tr  oengreg״ ti on  hut  let  us  not  hecane  in- 
vccved  f'p'ir  nettiness  a,nd  t־■יי■■i^  winor  dispmt^'s  for  authoritj» . ,׳ 

־'it־ י ־^  not  hec-we  tainted  I’ith סוז־י ־  weo.lth  of  the  roinorit:•־׳  hut 
serve  +hose  in  our  congrega+i ־ ׳ns  vh.o  earnestl3ז  scele  ־f־he  path 

^ • • j.  • + ר • 

tc’.oard  ^od  a.nd  -ho  g eיי ׳•:  oi’.r  ■o>prca.^e  a.s  an  inspiration  to  ^ive  a 
positively  oriented  Jewish  life.  Cnee  w0  h״c  ־ e ohse-ssed  hy  the 
demon  of  !■־palth,  once  we  begin  to  sזרh jugate  oiir  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples  :te  h:’■  catering  to  those סי׳י׳ ס  can  afford  and  are  !•/!!?ini'  to 
srend^  v:e  will  have  lest  th.o  purity  ..n6  xiohesty  wuich  env  religion 
advrca,tes.  Ve  ha־^c  ahrndoned  tייc  road  to-'ord  ■Cod;  we  will 

lie.ve  turned  fron  our  Icftiest  aspiration:  the  attai’r״ent  of  the 

יי^ד  V-»  /■י׳י׳ייי  rr^N/ף׳1*4יי׳רד 05 ר׳רר״ / !־ 

u-  •׳  w •*-  v.'Vfc  i  ס- י  vj  -־  m 

Indeed,  the  role  o:״  the  Lahhi  has  c anged  o־’'־er  ■t־he  centi^ries 
and  the  change  ha.s  not ס־׳י0׳’'ז1 פ  heen  fo?״  t^e  good.  A ree::aninati  »n 


iT- 
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iatii••־ ו־יןן^ו ! 
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of  our  '״־ost  ־basic  ideaTc  and  ־beliefs  is  necesaarj־׳  and  a rei^r- 
nation  ±n  01  the  principles  of  our  religion  must  he  a part  of  oTir 
rededication  tr  Judaism.  The  vrords  of  the  pr׳j^-et  must  hecome  ot’r 
auide  and  oi^r  creed,  ue  must  not  hov  to  those  1׳:hc  seeh  to  rule 
oTdr  us  and  ’^ust,  again,  become  concerned  vith  the  teaching 

of  the  et״יics  and  beliefs  of  Judaism. 

Se  not  afraid  of  them,  for  I ejui  v7ith  thee  to  deliver  tJee, 
eaith  the  lord.  Let  us  become  unpopular,  let  us  begin  to  disturb 
anc’  let סו ו  beeסייי ס  smaller  in  number  for  inly  in  this  vay  can ס־^ ז 

o;ay  of  Judaism.  Only  in  tuis  mann-r  -!יי  -e  be  able 
+0  maintain  our  portti 0ns  as  lenders  and  interpreters  of  the  Jev- 
is'b  relirion.  The  path  on י<״• דicי'י  vre  must  trsvdl  is  a ־^horny סיי ס, 
it  is  filled  -itu  obstrclec  ^•hich ׳ ־-ill  repuire  great  courage  and 
to  overcoי״יe  bןל■"  the  path 1י4י ו  lead  us  to  a more  dig- 
nified  T^ro^eesicn,  a more  01  e s o- e Juc’ois-  and  a ״ore  respected 

-l-ce  in  society.  con,  -0  \nll,  me  the  obiTity  ond  oppor- 

p-ho^t,  c.  brothernend  0^  on  err^n  T.uich  mill 

be  rufeTt  subject  to,  in  days  te  come,  ^nיy  the  leinrdcm.  o׳־"  God 
and  the  ]?o  the י י  e^ 11 ״  !:!rnhind.  /j 


MvR'-i  _ 


Chaמel  Benedict ions־־^e־b.  4-9,  1952 

liUC 

0 Lord,  thou  art  ;vlthin  and  all  about  us  yet,  all  too  often, 
do  we  tread  the  daily  round  of  life  unaware  that  Thy  guiding  -and 
is  ever  present.  Cause  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  to  shine  u- 
pon  us  so  that  we  will  perceive  a neasure  of  Thy  goodness  an^d 

"becorrie  ever  more  aware  of  Thy  presence,  ^ 

Teach  us,  0 l״rd,  that  all  men  are  our  brothers^- 

,i  e-—  Cause  us  to  realise  that  when  w״  hur+  another  we  put 

forth  our  hand  against  one  upon  whom,  also,  is  the  stac.p  of  ‘ ' 

^ •p  T  ־ ״tro  (ן־נור׳י־©  u«’  to  love  \vl101el1eart edly  and 
Tlicu,  ^od  of  Love,  cause  us 

(111) 

unself  i silly  • 

Often,  0 lord,  do  we  battle  and  rage  as  we  propound  our  be- 
liefs  and  principles.  Grant  us  wisdom  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
discern  whether  it  is  really  our  principles  feat  we  are  advocating 
or  whether  it  is  only  cur  vanity  that  we  seek  to  defend.  Grant 


(116) 


discernment  ^ 


us,  0 Lord, 


Herciful  Father,  all  too  frequently  do  we  flee  from  Thy  pre- 

eenoe  and  we  become  weary  and  are  afraid.  Be  Then  olose  unto  us 

in  our  undertakings  so  that,  when  temptations  come,  we  will  re- 

main  firm־  and  not  lose  heart,  then  we  call  upon  Thee  in  days  of 

( 125  ) 

tribulation,  ansver  us  and  save  us. 


Eternal  God,  who  ohangeth  not  though  all  else  vanish,  we 
are  like  careless  d־.  ildren  who  often  forget  Thee  and  go  astray^ 
after  vain  things  that  are  of  no  avail.  In  days  to  00,  e fortixj 
us  against  the  dissapointnents  of  our  life  and  place 
hearts  a feeling  of  unshakable  confidence  in  ^ee^J>ur 


'*)ei. 
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ii . 

/O  0 ץ ל God,  \1e  pray  to  thee  for  '־'any  hlepoi  gs  hut  all  too  often 
our  v/ishes  are  selfish  for  we  are  vain•  Grant  us  the  love  to 
seek  with  equal  zeal  the  good  of  our  fellox-mian  for  v/e  are  not 
alone  in  this  world  and  we  must  learn  to  reach  heyond  ourselves 
and  our  0t.\t1  srecial  interests•  Grant  us  this  Love  and  v/e  v/ill 
come  nearer  unto  each  other  and,  thus,  eternally  nearer  unto 
Thee.  (149) 

Paraphrases  of  the  Union  Home  Pra5׳׳er  Book.  Brackets  refer  to 
page  numhers• 
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VUn«ral  Semon« 

With  *bovtd  headBp  with  tearful  •ye•  and  with  heaiy  heart• 
hare  we  gathered  here  thl•  day  to  mourn  the  loee  of  a helored 
memher  otjouT  community•  The  day•  which  hare  been  filled  with 
light  and  gladnoBB  hare  •uddenly  ׳been  turned  into  nig^t  and 
darkneee•  Beoau••  of  our  10••  it  will  not  he  easy  for  ue  to 
reeonoile  oureelTo•  to  the  fact  that  a new  day  %rlll  dawn  and 
it  will  take  a long  time  Before  we  will  again  heeame  oonaeiou• 
of  the  beauty  of  the  morning  light•  HoweTer»  a•  day»  with 
all  of  it•  light  and  gladne••»  muBt  ineritably  turn  into  dark- 
ne••  •o  we  muet  nerer  fail  to  realise  that  night»  and  it•  for- 
bidding  aBpect•»  bow•  Before  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the 
day•  Life  is  a oontinuous  eycle  but  no  matter  how  black  the 
night  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  day  i•  certain  to  follow• 

One  of  our  own  has  passed  into  the  shadow  of  •Tening  and 
for  us  it  is  night•  It  seem•  that  darkness  has  enreloped 
us  completely  and  that  there  is  no  hope  or  comfort  for  us  in 
our  grief•  With  the  passing  of  !•K•  the  light  of/our  days 
has  been  dimmed•  Yet»  the  brilliance  of  day  returns  and  we 
will  be  able  to  see  againi  "The  sun  also  ariseth»  and  the 
sun  goeth  down!  and  hasteneth  to  his  place  where  it  ariseth•■ 
It  is  this  cycle  of  hope  and  faith  which  is  the  comfort  of 
mankind•  Saoh  one  of  us  in  our  moment  of  despair  and  need 
must  realize  that  the  darkness  of  night  is  not  a permanent 
affliction  in  our  lirds  and  that  the  day»  with  all  of  its  ra- 
dianc•»  will  soon  follow•  By  our  action•»  by  our  deeds  and 
by  our  belief  in  the  beauty  of  the  new  day  can  we  became  a 
part  of  this  transition•  The  light  of  the  new  morning  will 
show  us  our  trials  and  tribulations  in  their  true  perspective 
und  ve  will  be  able  to  glean  a measure  of  hope  and  solace 


־r. 


from  th•  ray«  of  the  newly  rleen  •un• 

L*K.  will  nerer  !•are  ua•  It  18  hl8  ■body  which  va  lay 
to  rest  thla  day  but  hia  aplrlt,  the  aplrlt  of  pra«r«aa,  a- 
chleTexaent  and  accompli ahment  %rill  continue  to  liTe•  He 
haa  left  behind  a heritage#  a monument  to  hia  life  and  hia 
deeda  will  alwaya  apeak  for  him  for  %d1at  he  waa  able  to  create 
haa  permanent  ralue*  After ׳the  period  of  darkneaa  appeara 
the  light  and  aplendor  of  day  a 'd  we  %fill  aee  thie  light 
V•  take  on  hia  taaka#  aa  we  aeek  to  aocompllah  in  our 
own  way  that  which  he  aought  to  achieTe  in  hia  lifetime• 

well  I recall  the  many  timea  he  apoke  to  me  of  hia 
work  aa  a aocial  worker•  Ha  would  help#  ® uneel  and  comfort 
all  thoae  who  aought  hia  adyloe  and  aidf  he  gave  no  thouid^t 
to  long  houra#  he  ignored  the  atrain  on  hia  health  and  he 
gave  no  heed  to  the  pleaa  of  hia  family  and  frienda•  He 
aou^t  with  all  hia  being  to  bring  a amall  ray  of  light  into 
the  livea  of  thoae  ^o  were  not  aa  fortunate  aa  he  faind 
himaelf•  Thla  waia  the  taak  to  which  he  dedicated  himeelf 
and  hia  vejy  life  gave  evidened  to  hia  belief  in  the  ulti• 

t 

mate  triumph  of  light  over  darkneaa•  He  brought  the  ray■ 
of  the^imn  to  thoae  %ft10  had  fallen  and  ptximbled  into  the  dark 

pit  of  deapair  and  diaalluaionaent• 

In  thla  way  muat  we  make  the  tranaltion  from  ni^t  to 
day#  from  darkneaa  to  the  litfit  of  achievement  and  aacompllah• 
ment•  helping  othera#  aa  he  aided  them#  %rill  we  pay  trl-• 
bute  to  him  %Ä10  ia  no  longer  with  u8  and  the  darkndaa  of 
mourning  will  be  aupplanted  by  a aenae  of  attainement  in 
whidh  we  will  recogniae  the  beauty  of  life  and  the  aplendor 
of  day•  Let  this  be  our  memorial  to  him  whom  ve  t rutted# 
when  we  loved  and  %ä10  wae  our  friend•  't  ^ 


We#  \A10  are  living  In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  centuryt  he- 
lieve  oureelves  to  he  eophisticated  enou^  to  Icnaw  moet  of  the  anewere 
to  the  prohleme  vdiich  are  facing  us  today•  Ve  are  well  ▼creed  in  the 
field  of  politics»  in  econaiics,  in  history  and  philoeoi^iy  and  the 
prohleme  of  tho  world  can  he  solved  hy  us  thr׳u^  our  own  analysis 
of  a gJiTen  situation•  If  we  are  not  ahle  to  reach  a solution»  v/e  can 
aJ-ways  turn  to  the  oomniontatori  or  ooltuanists  who  will  readily  tell 
us  what  is  xS  wrong  with  our  world  and  how  we  can  find  a remedy  for 

the  evil  with  which  we  are  afflicted• 

However»  at  times  we  oome  into  contact  with  situtttions  which  e— 

▼en  the  columnists  in  our  leading  newspapers  or  periodicals  cannot 
solve*  The  prospects  of  an  Atonic  Var»  for  instance»  fills  us  with 
dread  aיזd  we  are  afraid  to  look  into  the  future  for  fear  of  seeing 
there  some  of  the  things  \1d1ich  !tight  happen  to  us•  A!!  of  us  have 
opinions  about  an  Atomic  War  and  all  of  us  speak  of  it  yet  tlie  homh 
sl^elters  xisd  which  are  being  prepared  and  the  !*Irst  Aid  booklets  which 
are  being  issued  offer  us  no  reaOL  comfort  as  we  think  aud  discuss 
the  havoc  which  an  atomic  attack  night  bring  upon  us•  It  is  in  times 
like  t^ese  that  we  turn  to  our  imagination!  we  hope  and  dream  of  bet- 
ter  t^^lngs  to  cone  and  we  try  diligently  to  arrive  at  an  optimistio 
outlook  on  life•  Wo  dream  fanciful  dreams  In  order  to  escape  frcm 
the  dread  reality  with  which  we  are  confronted• 

In  our  Thora  portion  this  morning  we  have  m other  case  of  a man 
fleeing  from  an  evil  and  he»  like  we  are  want  to  do  In  our  time»  drsamo 
great  dreams  and  by  these  nooturnal  adventures  escapes  frcm  reality 
and  fortifies  himself  for  the  Journey  ahead/•  In  our  story  ’^aoob  is 
fleeing  from  hie  brother  Esau  who  se  k#  to  kill  him•  ^aoob»  ▼eiry  much 
afrsild  of  his  brother^  flees  to  I*aban  and  hopes»  there»  to  find  refuge 
until  the  wrath  of  Esau  has  spent  itself• 
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As  •*aoo־b  is  fleeing  froin  1118  !)rother  night  orertakes  him  and  he 
lies  down  to  sleep,  dreams  a dream  in  wiich  angele  appear  to  him* 
ascending  and  descending  a ladder*  aa  does  ^od  appear  to  Jacob  and 
the  two  of  them*  the  Wanderer  and  the  -Almighty*  make  a covenant  for 
all  ti־  e.  In  the  morning*  when  Jacob  awakes  from  his  sleep  he  recog- 
nlses  that  he  hae  tarried  in  a holy  Place  and  he  erects  an  alter  to 
oommeaorate  hia  covenant  %rith  ^od.  Secure  in  the  joiowledge  that  *^od 
is  with  him  rtvI  fortified  with  the  kncwlodge  that  his  Journey  will 
he  succeeaful  and  that  his  deecendenta  shall  inherit  the  earth*  Jacob 
continues  on  his  J cumey.  it  ia  of  tl.is  viaion  and  of  tlila  ray  of 
comfort  that  we  think  wlcsn  wo  aay  tlie  word  in  our  i’hora  portion  hx 
' of  this  rooming* ־י־־־ ־  "And  he  dreamed." 

Vhat  can  we  learn  from  our  ancestor  aa  we  read  and  think  about 
his  fli^t  fron,  hi  a brother?  Is  there  a mesaage  in  that  escape  ox 
ancient  days  for  us  in  our  modem  day?  I feel  that  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  Jacob  and  hi  a dream  in  the  stillness  of  the  ni^t  for 
we,  also,  flee  idien  hard  reality  threatens  to  overtake  u8  and  we*  too, 
seek  to  find  a way  of  escape.  As  we  look  about  us  this  day  %re  find 
our  world  plagued  by  war*  hunger,  persecution  and  our  effort^a  to  alle- 
viate  the  suffering  on  our  pleinet  do  not  seem  to  be  effective  at  all. 

Ve  help  the  poor  of  Greece  and  the  people  of  Indxa  cry  for  aid!  wo 
give  food  to  Italy  and  aome  other  nation  on  the  Continent  receives 
a loan  from  us.  here*  in  our  own  country*  ths  situation  ia  not  much 
bettor  for  many  of  our  own  people  are  in  dire  need  of  adequate  housing* 
clothing  and  medical  care.  The  nsw  famous  phrase  of  the  late  Preal- 
dent  i^josevelt  that  "one  third  of  our  nation  is  ill-houeed*  ill-clad 
and  ill-nourished״  is  aa  true  today  as  it  was  in  January  of  1937. 

These  are  the  conditions  %d1ich  exist  in  the  world  today  but  our  atti- 
tude  toward  theae  defects  i•  our  society  is  anything  but  humanitarian. 
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Our  price  for  food,  nonoy,  clothing  and  ea^^^ert  adrice  is  interference• 
It  18  an  escape  from  reality  not  on  the  IndlTidual  level  hut  on  a / 

f 

nation'iirlde  ssale• 

The  fli^t  of  Jaooh  from  Eeau  is  an  every  day  occu]5cnce  in  our 

time  for  flees  constantly  from  his  neighbor  as  ne  soelcc  security• 

^'here  is  fear,  distrust  and  open  resentment  o^  one  person  tovardj^  his 

fellow  and  those  ׳wä*©  are  seeking  to  help  are  veiy  often  repulsed• 

^hose  of  us  ’who  have  good  Intentions  and  seek  to  aid  our  fronds  and 

ao^aintances  are  looked  upon  with  scorn  and  derision  and  our  aotions 

are  exazninod  for  the  ulterior  motive•  ]?oar  gnawe  at  the  heart  of  my 

hcother,  distrust  fl-18  his  soul  and  jealousy  has  hecome  an  Integral 

part  of  his  helng•  The  human  being  who  is  plagued  by  fear  auid  doubt 

finds  ooiiifort  only  In  an  escape  from  realityi  in  day  dreams  and  fanei* 

ful  visions  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  he  seeks  to  flee  from  the 

reality  of  life  by  nocturnal  adventures  in  idiioh  he  fancies  J:iim»eif 

to  becoLie  an  important  person  or  one  iiAose  life  is  of  some  ooneequence• 
However!  people  are‘  aadly  deluding  themselves  for  in  the  morn- 

ing  their  lives  are  again  as  empty  and  as  cold  as  they  were  the  nl^t 
bef ore• 

Can  w©  help  these  unf ortunatej^  ones,  can 01 נ  those  %fho  are  filled 
with  distrust  ever  walk  the  road  cf  life  with  confidence  again?  I 

believe  so  for  when  Jacob  dreamed  of  j^oftier  things,  he  alao  became 

with  _ - 

inspired  ky  confidence  and  continued  on  hie  >/ay  vdth  assurance•  Ja^cob, 

undoubtedly,  dreamed  a good  many  dreams  but  his  dreams  turned  from 

his  every  day  fears  and  f lustrations  to  dfeams  of  the  ■*^Imlj^ty  and 

to  the  Host  which  surrounded  Hinu  Jacob  dreamed  of  ^od  and  in  this 

dr&am  he  came  face  to  face  with  lore  and  honesty  wid  he  was  inspired 

with  a feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  good  things  idiioh  were  also  a 

part  of  his  life•  His  children  were  premised  a portion  of  the  earth 

for  an  inheritance  and  he  was  allowed  safe  condiiot  for  the  journey 


ahead»  Jaooh,  the  weary  wanderer,  made  a ooTenant  with  ^od  and  thrwigh 
thlB  act  he  hocame  inspired  and  his  prestige  was  raised  in  hie  own 
eyee•  Oiir  ancestor  felt  happy  and  secure,  his  future  and  that  of  his 
descendents  was  assured  and  the  new  partner  of  God  marked  this  im- 
portant  event  in  his  life  hy  erecting  a nonument  to  the ״ ־!mighty• 

So,  too,  with  the  lost  and  forlorn  in  our  society•  W must 
stdp  seeking  and  dreaming  of  niaterial  things,  ^e  precious  treasure- 
of  peace  of  rrdnd  and  tranquility  of  0 011י  coi  es  only  to  those  who  he- 
liere  and  trust  in  ''od,  who  l|yjg»  the  ideals  of  Lore  and  Honesty  %d1^0h 
he  represents•  You  and  I,  those  of  us  vftio  an  e willing  to  help  in 
halting  the  flight  of  our  brothers,  must  work  together.  Let  us  pled^fe 
new  allegiance  to  the  ethics  of  our  religion  and  let  us  not  merely 

utter  words  and  pleasant  sounding  phrases  hut  let  us  enact  that  te 
. . 


/ ! r/  D /  ׳ * / ״ 

>A1ioh  we  advocate.  A phrase  ondh  ae  I / 

•Thou  Shalt  love  Thy  neither  as  thyself"  18  not  r.iade  up  of  mere  words 
>djioh  are  easy  to  say  and  pleasant  to  listen  to,  she  phrase  is  not 
a ollohe  hut  le  a way  of  llf־l  a way  of  life  which ־.־ ־t  become  our 
design  for  living.  Let  us  truly  love  our  nei^hors  and  help  them  find 
the  way  of  oonfldence!  let  us  inspire  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
with  a love  for  Judaism  and  the  way  of  life  our  religion  teases  for 
they  will  be  strengthened  by  it  and  will  no  longer  flee  fron׳  evils 
that  enco5״.ass  thea.  Let  uo  be  honest  and  sincere  in  our  actions 
and  let  us  be  diligent  in  our  work  for  we  hope  and  ti^et  that  in  days 
to  came  our  actions  will  inspire  others  with  a sense  of  security  so 
that  they,  also, will  benefit  and  their  • lives  will  becoms  ever  mors 
msanlngful  to  than.  Then  will  tholr  flight  be  ended  and  they  will 
erect  a memorial  of  t anksglTlng.  Thl.  manorial  will  mark  tholr  co- 

ven&xrt  wiili  & new  fiuid  fesxlsss  !ifs• 

"And  he  dreamed".  Jacob  dreamed  not  only  of  the  mua- 
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V• 

dano  and  tho  601fi3h  ”but  in  !his  dream»  he  hecane  a partner  with  God• 
Vjuld  that  more  of  mankind  were  like  liim  for  then,  peihapof  seme  of 
the  fear,  dread  and  ineecurit;^  of  daya  to  come  iiieht  disappear•  Aa 
more  and  more  of  iianlcind  walke  T^ith  confidence  and  a aenee  of  oecurity 
people  vd.ll  re״evoluato  their  livea  and  their  place  in  the  world  and 
hy  their  facing  of  reality  war,  nieeiy  and  anguish  raay  one  day  heoome 
un3a1(7wn• 

U1  "And  he  drecuiied*•  He  dreamed  af  ^od  and  he  found  Iiim• 

Hat  us  also  droam  of  the  ‘^Inightj־״  and  throufidi  finding  Him  vre  wlll^ 
like  Jacob,  hocotiie  exalted  for  we  shall  he  helping  0the7r8  find  them״ 
eelTea•  Huy  *^od  grant  us  the  streng^  and  courage  ve  need  for  the 
days  and  work  ahead•  Ve  are  laboring  to  make  our  brothers  more  con• 
fi|iHent  and  we  are  helping  th«a  to  be  more  secure•  By  helping  thmn 
in  this  way  we  are  building  a better  place,  a fearless  world,  in  Tdiidh 
to  liyei' 


Amen* 


Hay  1,  1951 
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Robert  L•  Lehman 
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Address  to  Sisterhood. 

Midrash.  Women  are  the  backbone  of  religious  teaching. 

Tradition;  The  child  follows  the  religion  of  its  mother  because 

of  her  tremendeous  influence.  Also,  women  were  exempt 
from  many  of  the  duties  Imposed  on  Man  because  their 
place  was  Ak  with  the  child  and  in  the  home.  Some  of 
the  famous  women  who  took  places  of  leadership  in  Is- 
rael  were  Deborah,  Ruth,  Haomi, Miriam,  etc 
In  moder  life  we  have  such  women  as  Henrietta  Szold, 

Emman  Lazarus,  etc. 

Today;  *omen  are  again  the  important  persons  in  the  house  and 

in  regard  to  the  child  for  the  husband  is  out  to  w ork 
and,  therefore,  the  child  and  Synagogue  is  left  to  the 
care  of  the  Mother. 

It  seems,  also,  that  wo/^men  have  an  Innate  trait  of 
rfligious  devotion. 

Task  of  Wpnaen ; 

1)  help  meet  the  budget  of  the  Temple  and  support  Union, 

a— Rummage  Sales,  Parties,  Entertainment,  Dance  s 
b have  affairs  which  are  in  consonance  with  Judaism: 

Purim  Dr^noe,  uhanukah  party.  Seder 

2)  Spondor  an  Oneg  Shabbos  after  services  with  tea,  wine 

and  cockles,  ^־his  sort  of  an  affair  is  very  good  ^ 
smaller  towns  eapeoially  for  it  will  provide  a meeting  / 
opportunity  on  an  informal  and  intimate  basis.  ׳ 

3)  Open  a gift  shop,  for  two  reasons;  makes  money 
gives  you  an  oppirrtunity  of  selling  merrh&ndise  with 
a Jewish  flavor  since  those  objects  are  almost  un- 

available  in  smaller  cities.  » t 4 v, 

a--Kiddush  cups,  Jewish  books.  New  Year  cards,  Jewish 

records,  etc. 

4)  Help  in  the  organization  of  the  Youth  Groups 

5) m  Where  there  is  no  Parents  Organization,  have  the  Sister 

hood  play  a vital  role  in  the  Sunday  School. 

6)  Blessing  of  the  Sabbath  Lights  in  Temple 

7)  Sponsor  Adult  Education  courses;  Sponsor^lectures, 
films,  forums,  etc.  in  cooperation  with  ״ens  Club 

8)  ^ave  a sewing  group  ) 

«)  Work  on  a Project  which  will  take  you  beyond  the  the 

confines  of  the  Temple  so  that  the  effectiveness  of 
rthe  Temple  is  felt  as  far  as  the  work  will  reach. 
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•fr»*p  tJonoer  *Overseas  Relief,  Red  C3ross, 
“■■״on^u^otlto  ״ith  «elfare  Agenoles  In  Orlando,  oto. 

Danger»  aa.ong  Affiliates;  great  danger  1־  that  organization  begins 
with  noble  objectives  and  loses  them  1«  by  way  of  quarrels,  petty 
polities,  bickering,  etc.  Become  80  Involved  with  the  work  and 
the  organization  that  you  forget  all  abc«t  the  objective.  The  ob- 
jectlve  should  be  to  bring  honor  ar^  glory  to  the  sisterhood  and 
not  to  individuals.  As  your  mane  and  fame  spreads,  sow  ill  spreal 

־the  repu־ta1:lon  of  tho  Tompl«• 
iliarash : 

..ebrew  Word  for  -an  Is  ״«move  middle  letter  ״hich  st^ds  for 

Ood  and  you  have  0 ״ ^׳Jire,  destruction,  strife,  cor  tention"  left. 
Hebrew  word  for  uoman  18  ״emove  last  letter  which  stands  for 

aod  and  you  have  ״?Ire,  contention,  strife,  discord”  left. 

Must  never  lose  sight  of  that  middle  and  last  letter  for  this  Is 

your  o^a^eett^re  and  goal. 

work  to  build  and  you  will  make  mistakes  but  if  these  mistakes  are 
»ade  with  good  intentions  and  with  the  objective  in  view  then  the 
mietakes  are  made  "for  the  sake  of  heaven”,  however  , 

it  you  lose  sight  of  the  objective  a;^  the  goal,  you  make  mistakes 

a.  d they  will  lead  to  d estruotlon.  n 
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7״t’t#0 ־ 6״־ 1 ״־  I had  the  op^rtuni^^^־•^  hy  meane  of 

“  ג ״ '^i^m^thThlghw^  which  lead  through  the 

the  attomohilfe.  As  we  sped  along  the  hignw  y ^ 

center  of  this  country  we  could  not  help  hut  ohserve  the  »agnxf.״־־ 

ctacle  surrounding  us.  We  were  thrilled  to  see  the  heauties  of  nature 

::  ::  felt  h^hle  as  we  gased  upon  the  ^ 

we  saw  leaves  and  hushes  which  sparkled  with  deep  reds,  glorious  ye  ows 

ווn-rוr  ad&L  wf  ־brovn.  Words  cannot  ade- 
appe8׳ltng  greens•  and  wondorful  ärii'lt  aJiao-PD  ox  ux 

,״ately  descrihe  the  thrill  which  we  felt  as  we  passed  tree  after  tree 
with  these  wonderful  and  enriching  colors.  One  felt  truly  glad  to 

alive•  . 

״n  thoußh  we  ■began  to  notice  that  some  of  these  ־bril- 
As  the  day  wore  on»  thougn,  we  u 

liant  colors  began  to  lose  some  of  their  sparkle  and  that  these  yellows, _ 
greens  and  reds  soon  hecame  nothing  more■  than  shades  of  hrown  or  hlack. 

AS  night  approached  we  noticed  that  we  cottld  distinguish  less  and  Isss 
and  that  all  the  heauty  of  the  day  had  hecome  nothing  ״ore  than  a great 
״ass  of  dark,  ugly  shnxhhery.  Not  only  that,  hut  we  noticed  that  with 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  the  wind  grew  more  and  more  intense  and  that 
״any  of  the  leaves,  which  had  been  so  brilliant  during  the  day.  were 
swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Then,  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  vanished,  the  ni^it  became  one  of  intense 
one  of  bitter  cold  which  made  us  feel  that  ni^it.  as  we  saw  it  then,  was 

truly  fearsome  and  unfriendly  in  its  darkness. 

My  friends,  from  the  first  Worl^War  on,  the  Jews  in  Geimany^were  oompara- 
tively  happy  and  secure.  They  also  saw  the  beauty  of  nature  and  were 
happy  and  content  to  look  upon  their  surroundings  with  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  But  as  1933  approached  their  wonderful  life  lost  some  of  its 

hrillianoes  remarks  were  made  and  attitudes  changed  so  that  the  yellows. 


]yly  friends, 


dill  and  finally  !״־־6־־  to  realiae 

greens  and  reds  soon  tecam ״^!^ ׳ere  dismissed 

® . .״״  well  with  thetr  security,  **»y  wer 

that  all  was  not ״ ״e  not 

from  their  johs.  the  secure  pc  ״ge  was  swept  away  hy  the 

.e  aecure  as  they  had  thcught  and  th  P 

f״ry  of  the  German  police  system.  By 

dirtv  and  drat;  the  Germans  hecam.e  more  cruel 
״ 11 ״as  dirty  am  ^ 1״ 

nation  in  World  History.  Bareness  had ״!^ ״^ished. 

+V,  + +hP  lißiit  of  culture  and  learni  g 
tne  sense  ,ne  order  of  tne 

that  murder,  thef  , themselves  against  this 

day  and  the  .־ws ״״ ״,t  away  everything 

:":rpairirie^hildren  were  ta.en  fr־m  their  mothers,  hushand  and 
in  its  paxii•  ־brother  was 

״ife  were  separated  never  to  see  each  other  ^ ׳ 

lined  and  the  sister  was  violated,  nothing  was  sacred  to  the  heas 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  puppets  of  the  po  ice 
of  Germany•  But  v,,,-rt  the  Jews  even 

״,״■re  drastic,  something  which  could  hurt  the  Jew 

something  even 

״ore  than  the  loss  of  limB  an  p^  proceeded 

nad  now  Become  transformed  into  the-me־^־^  ^ 

fo  imrn  to  the  ground  every  ,f 

th^t  they  destroyed,  for  the  time  Being,  the  . , e.  , ״r 

rT_  rt-iio  Thor  a which  ti-C  Or•• 

the  Jew  for  the  ^hora  was  in  tha.  Sj׳nago״  - , - ,v  + v 

as  ־iven  By  God  to  his  people  Israel.  Not  only 
thodox  Jew  Believes  g Eternal  Li^t 

. V + the*  Burned  the  Books,  Broke  the  p3#&s,  tore  the  k 

r: ::  :1־״ • - ״־ . ־ ״ - ״.־־•  “ r ::r 

the  Thora  for  spending  money.  Night  had  not  only  fa 
yew  Who  was  now  deprived  of  his  dignifty  as  a person  and  t 

point  Of  his  culture,  But  night  had  also  fallen  , 

- a scientific,  lite ^ —״ 

־1״ -7.־^:: :  xolling  in  the  fil^ 


־become 


111. 


tim  of  the  filfth  he  had  created,  ^he  German  left  the  Jew  no  peace  from 
tJiat  time  on  until  ־by  the  enc^of  tne  war  six  million  Jews^  six  million 

men,  women  and  children  had  ־been  killed  in  the  most  gruesome  manner. 

Night  had  ccsne,  the  leaves  didlnot  show  any  color,  many  branches  were  bar 9. 

all  was  cold,  fearful  and  hateful.  The  distinction  between  a good  man 

and  a bad  one  had  dissapeared  for  night  had  fallen  and  the  leaves  had 


dropped  to  the  ground. 

My  friends,  let  me  bring  you  back  for  a little  while  to  the  car  ride  I was 
taking.  As  we  spe^d  on  through  the  night  we  began  to  look  forward  to  some- 
thing.  Our  feeling  of  anticipation  became  ever  more  intense  as  each  minute 
of  the  long,  long  night  wore  on;  as  we  were  ever  coming  closer  to  our  d«- 
stination.  ¥e  bagan  to  search  the  distant  horizon  for  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  for  the  first  iddications  of  light  and  then  we  finally  espied 
upon  the  horizon  the  first  rays  of  a new  day,  the  first  signs  of  beauti- 
ful  things  to  come.  Gradually  the  dark,  ligly  clumps  of  bushes  dissapeared 
and  the  colors  '^ega.n  to  lose  their  drabness.  The  yellows  and  the  greens, 
the  reds  and  the  browns  reappeared  and  our  hearts  rejoiced  for  the  beauty 
ot  Gods  handiwork  had  driven  away  the  ugly  and  fearsome  night.  The  trees 
seemed  to  sense  th^s  new  spirit  of  life  also  for  they  lifted  t^ieir  crowns 
and  stood  erect  in  all  tie^ir  splendor.  They  stood  proud  and  «»eet  for 
they  had  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  night  tehicn  had  bound  them  for  so  long. 
A new  dsLy  had  dawned  fa־  all  and  a new  feeling  of  security  eVeloped  us. 

^And  so  it  was  with  the  Jews  in  Germany.  The  terror  of  the  dark  was  slow- 
ly  to  be  alleviated,  the  Allies  made  their  clain  and  stated  their  purpose 
and  the  Jews  were  not  forgotten.  Tjiey  were  released  from  the  concentration 
camp,  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  original  homes  and  slowly,  in 
due  process  of  time,  a portion  of  them  were  given  back  their  lost  proper- 
ty  and  some  managed  to  salvage  a little  out  of  the  holocust.  Most  of 
them,  though,  were  not  interested  in  the  old  country  and  for  them  the  dawn 
was  even  slower  in  coming.  They  were  virt!  silly  imprisoned  in  D.P.  camps, 
they  were  not  allowed  entry  into  Palestine  and  they  were  again  put  behind 
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"barted  wire  on  the  isla  nd  of  Cyprus  väiile  the  U*S•  passed  anti-Jewish 
innnigration  laws.  But  the  sun  was  not  to  he  denied;  it  was  destined  to 
win  its  battle  over  the  forces  of  darkness  and  fear  for  after  the  pas- 
sage  of  three  long  and  weary  years  the  Jews  were  finally  given  what  was 
due  to  them,  Israel  became  a nation  and  the  Jew  was  able  to  raise  his  K 
head  again  in  pride  for  his  digni^  as  a human  being  had  been  restored 
to  him.  They  were  happy  days  for  us  and  we  were  duly  grateful.  Yet>  ^he 
sun  is  just  beginning  to  come  up  on  the  horizon  and  there  is  a future 
ahead  of  us  which  almost  defies  description.  I believe  that  when  the 
sun  has  reached  its  peak  the  world  will  acknowledge  the  achievements 
of  Judaism  and  will  profit  thereby.  Ve  will  show  them  that  from  a 
people  which  had  been  stripped  of  imrrythxigg  all  its  possessions,  spi- 
ritual  and  material,  we  have  come-back  to  b ad  the  world  on  its  path  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  The  ain  need  never  set  for  us,  or  for  the  world 
for  as  long  as  man  respects  man,  and  nations  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
other  rations,  we  will  be  in  a state  of  peace,  decency  and  warmth.  I 
*ay  that  it  is  witnin  bdct  power  of  mankind  to  make  this  world  a better 

one. 

All  of  us  must  work  together  to  prevent  another  fiasco  as  has  so  recently 
occured.  We  must  combine  our  efforts  for  each  people,  each  race,  each 
religion  has  sons  thing  to  gxve  to  the  general  welfare.  The  days  of  per- 
secution  will  dissapear  for  we  will  put  into  action  the  ethical  teachings 
of  all  people.  The  sentence  from  ?^^./Chapt . 19,v.l8 

"Thou  Shalt  love  th/y  neighbor  as  Thyself"  shall  not  be  a mere  matter  of 
gwrds  but  a living  principle.  We  s’;a  11  soon  realize,  then,  that  we  are 
all  children  of  One  God  and  that  all  of  us  are  hu]^an  beings.  If  the  sun 
is  to  remain  xjaxt  high  in  the  heavens  above,  if  Gods  handiwor(^is  to  re- 
main  beautiful  and  thrilling,  if  the  trees  are  to  remain  tall  and  erect 
then  we  must  live  and  act  according  to  th/is  doctrine.  When  ־that  time 
comes,  and  it  will  come,  God  will  be  in  His  Heaven,  Man  in  his  Glory  and 


an  era  of  peace  will  be  established  on  earth  from  that  time  forth 


and  for  always. 
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"Grant  abundant  peace  unto  Israel  thj^y  people  for  ever;  for  thou  art 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  peace;  and  may  it  be  good  in  thy  sight  to 
bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times  and  in  every  hour  with  thy  peace. 
Slessed  art  thou,  0 Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people  xx  Israel  with  peace. 


A)1  ^ ^ 


/w  f 

piß 


Benediction  of  "Old  Age  Horae"  Services;  Friday,  Nov.  25,  1949 


^ V ■e  ^ g׳  ./ j / ^ 

׳־־׳  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  on  the  eve  o^f 
this  Sahhath  ve  stand  before  you  as  humble  hiaraan  beings.  ¥e  are 
grateful  to  Thee  far  allowing  us  to^^eet  [in  peace  and  serenity} 
the  day  of  rest^and  we  are  thankful  to  Thee  for  giving  us  the 
power  of  devotion  and  love  with  which  ire  can  appreciate  Thy  gifts. 
May  Thy  ideals  of  decency,  justice  and  mercy  be  ever  before  us 
and  bestow  upon  us  the  strength  not  merely  to  voice  these  ideals 
but  to  live  them.  May  peace  and  contentment  reign  within  us  and 
may  we  find  joy  and  happiness  by  walking  in  Thy  way.  Blessed 
art  Thcu,  0 Lord,  who  has  given  Man  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  love 
and  m.ercy,  the  day  of  נ®,  ppi ness  and  peace.  AnojEX. 

The  Lord  v;ill  give  strength  unto  His  people,  the  Lord  will  bless 
His  people  with  peace.  Amen. 


Benediction  of  "Old  Age  Home"  Services;  Saturday,  Nov,  26,  1949• 


0 Lord,  we  come  before  Thee  on  this  day  of  thanksgiving  tind  agk 
Thee  to  bless  us.  Our  offerings  afe  not  in  the  material  realm 
but  in  the  spiritual  sphere•  Accept  our  thoughts,  prayers  and 
supplications  for  we  offer  these  up  to  Thee  with  all  our  heart;^ 
and  soul/•  Ve  offer  _purselves  to  Thee  for  we  have  nothing  else 
we  can  give.  Be  gentle  with  us,  in  Thine  infinite  mercy,  and 
cause  MX  Thy  li^t  to  shine  upon  us  for  we  say  with  the  Psalmist : 3^•0 ׳־ 
7/,c 9 ׳/C7J  ''^:n  Thy  Light  we  will  see  Lig^.t." 

Amen. 

/־W. 


Ky  Friends,  This  is  tYe  weekend  of  thanksgiving  and  it  has  been 
made  clear  to  us  by  all  sorts  of  me^s  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  give  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  All 
of  us  know  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  and  how  they  gave  thanks 
to  G*d  when  they  landed  safely  on  these  shores  and  hov/  they  made 
a great  feast  in  order  to  celebrate  their  landing  upon  the  shores 
of  a laad  which  they  hoped  would  give  them  the  freddom  they  sought 
after.  ‘ 

This  custom  of  giving  thanks  is  a very  good  idea  and  I would  like 
to  tell  ^ou  for  just  a little  while  how  the  Jews  in  ancrent  times 
gave  thanks  to  G’d  for  all  the  things  which  they  enj03־׳ed.  In 
ancient  Palestine  all  the  Jev;s  would  ^'lebrate  this  festival  by 
giving  up  the  best  of  their  first  fruits  and  by  gathering  up  a 
little  of  their  best  produce  and  they  would  prepare  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem  to  offer  up  their  gifts  at  the  Temple. 

The  people  would  gather  a little  wheat,  barley  or  corn;  some  figs, 
dates  or  citrus  fruits  and  they  would  pack  xhemr  gifts  in  simple 
wicker  baskets  made  of  willow  twigs  while  the  rich  would  bring 
their  fruit  in  baskets  coated  with  gold  and  other  precious  or- 
naments.  When  the  appointed  time  came,  all  those  that  were  able 
went  off  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  those  which  were  unable 
to  go  would  stay  at  home  ani/  pray  there. 

When  the  people  wculd  reach  the  Temple,  the  Priests  would  receive 
them}  the  rich  with  their  golden  baskets  and  the  poor  with  their 
baskets  nvftjde  out  of  willow  twigs.  All  people  would  get  the  op- 
portunity  to  hand  the  priest  thi/^r  gifts  and  the  priest  would 
treat  each  gift  with  as  much  reverance  as  he  would  any  other. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  were  equal  before  the  priest,  the  few  fruits 
of  this  man  were  as  gratefully  accepted  for  the  sacrifice  were 
the  m.any  gifts  of  the  man  vhc  was  better  off.  The  priest  took 


them  all  and  offered  up  the  sacrifice  and  the  people  were  happy 
knowing  that  their  fruit  also  had  been  turned  upon  the  alter  of 
G*d  as  a thanksgiving  present  to  Him• 

And  so,  my  friends,  it  is  with  us  today•  Ve  too  ■bring*)^ruits 
hefore  G’d;  our  thoughts,  our  actions  are  all  dedicated  to  Him• 

Ve  can  be  very  certain  that  G'd  hears  and  acknowledges  all  our 
prayers  and  supplications  fez*  G’d  does  not  make  an^  distinction 
between  this  man  and  that,  the  poor  and  the  rich.  All  of  us  are 
equal  before  G’d  for  G’d  looks  down  upon  us  and  Judges  us  by  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  our  lifetime  and  how  we  have  practiced 
Judaism•  Our  first  fruit,  our  offer  of  thanksgiving,  in  this  mod- 
etn  day,  is  not  any  material  thing  but  a spiritual  ane•  Have 
we  loved  our  fellow  man,  have  we  attended  Synagogue  whenever  pos- 
sible,  have  we  aided  with  the  Just  nan,  have  we  abstained  from 
hypocricy?  If  we  can  answer  "Yes”  to  these  questions  we  miay 
feel  assured  that  G’d  vdll  hear  our  prayers  and  accept  our  offer- 
ings  of  tl^a nks giving•  With  this  knowledge  we  can  face  the  days 
ahead  of  us  with  courage,  faith  and  a feeling  of  righteousness. 
G’d  watches  over  them  that  adhere  to  His  ideals  and  with  Him  wat- 
ching  over  us  we  need  not  fear•  May  we  be  numbered  among  those 
people  and  as  our  thanksgiving  offering  is  accepted,  we  will  be 
happier  and  more  fortunate  beings•  May  the  Lord  watch  over  us 
and^ bless  us,  may  he  partake  of  our  offerings  and  may  He,  if  we 
are  deserving,  be  graoiou-s ■ unto  us•  Amen• 


Sermon  at  "Old  Age  Home"  Services;  Saturday,  Hov•  26,  1949 


Benediction  for  Price  Hill  Congregation;  December  2,  1949 


Our  Pather  in  Heaven»  a challenge  has  "been  placed 
־before  us  this  evening.  Ve  have  ־been  asked  not  only  to  dream 
dreams  todc  and  to  see  visions  but  to  convert  these  dreams  into 
a positive  way  of  life. 

0 Lord,  we  stand  before  you  knowing  how  limited  our  resour- 
ces  are  and  we  ask  Thee  to  endow  us  with  wisdom  and  strengtli  in 
order  to  develop  the  potentialities  within  us.  With  Thy  help  we 
11  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  with  courageJ׳and  then  we  can 
take  action  so  that  through  our  efforts  we  will  add  to  the  gene- 
ral  welfare  of  all  people. 

This  IS  our  desire,  this  is  our  goal  and  to  this  end  we 
dedicate  cur  lives. 

-־/Je-’o  }^Y  ■'If‘ 

The  lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people,  the  lord  will  Hess 


Amen. 


his  people  with  peace. 


Jewish  Youth  Vievfs  Eeligion  in  the  Atomic  Age. 

Centuries  ago  there  were  two  brothers;  the  name  of 
was  Abel  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Cain,  ־■^hese  two  brothers 
lived  in  a time  vhich  we  call  the  ״Prehistoric  AgC’ithey  lived  in 
ooarse  shelters.  hunted  for  their  food,  worshipped  their  Sod.  One 
day  theee  two  had  an  argument  over  a sacrificial  offering  and,  in 
his  wrath.  Cain  sl0w  Abel  . The  first  murder  had  been  comritted  on 

earth;  and  due  to  force  one  man  less  vjas  alive. 

Today  we  live  in  a time  which  we  call  the  ״Atomic  Age"  or.  per- 

hare,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  call  it  the  "Age  of  the  Cataclysm״. 

V7e' human  beings,  who  at  times  consider  ourselves  to  be  eophisticat- 
ed  and  up-to-date,  have  now  advanced  from  the  Prehistoric  Age  to 
the  year  1950  and  we  are  !uite  proud  of  our  achievements.  b׳e 
made  progress  in  science,  technology,  physiology ״ ־d  psychology,c 
AS  we  progressed  in  all  of  the  spheres  Just  ״entioned  we  have  also 
managed  to  mahe  advanced  in  thd  art  of  hilling  ״■,r  fein  01,׳  h1m.an 
beings,  our  brothers ^awireas  Cain  hilled  one  man,  we  ard  now  oa- 
pahle  0'  hllliלS^cLands  with  one  solitary׳  Hydrogen  Bomb. 

׳H^'^ain,  the  Fidrash  tells  us.  had  his  difficulties  when  he 
hilled  Ahel  for  he  was  to  commit  the  first  murder  on  earth  and. 
therefore,  he  did  not  know  where  to  plunge  his  weapon  in  order  to 

iclll  his  brother.  In  comparison  to  Cain,  we  01v1a״ed  h ..-n  be.^-״. 

• X ■ 4 ,׳,ז-v,r  n־rt  r-r  Villi nß  for  we  Icnoi'J 
of  today  are  a.uite  proficient  in  ״he  art  c.  -1-  E , 

. •ר  v,er-vnf^oit  c.rd  10  strike•  ״yeC)  ׳ 

exactly  where  to  strike,  how  to  do  it  ..!.a  vii  ן ! 

we  are  indeed  living  in  an  advanced  age. 

This  advanced  age  of  which  I sneak  has  hrot)ght  us.  whetl.er  we 

like  it  or  not,  into  contact  with  the  Atomic  era.  Wat  does  this 
״omic  epoch  mean  to  us  and  with  wA  at  prohlems  does  it  oonfront  ״si 
The  prohlem  w,yith  which  this  new  age  confronts  us  is  a simple ־״ ־ 
and  can  he  stated  in  three  precise  and  meaningful  words.  The  proh- 


I 


lern  is^  Life  or  Annihilation,  can  follovr  the  path  upon  v.rhich  T.;e 

hai^e  ־been  travelling  for  the  last  fev  years;  we  can  con  inue  to 

־build  tanks,  planes,  guns  and  ־bonhs;  we  can  continue  to  spend 

cents  out  of  ever^'’  dolla-r  for  arncjciert  s;  we  can  continue  to  preach 
and  theorize  ahort  the  cold  war  hut  sooner  or  later  we  sho-ll  find 

ourselves  on  the  battlefield.  The  terrors  of  a war  can  only  he  a 

F.atter  of  the  rost  horrible  conjecture  hut  v;e  can  he  sure  about  this 

one  fact;  that  the  next  war,  if  there  will  he  one,  will  he  the  Fost 

destructive  ever  fought  on  earth,]  Perbaps  an  idea  of  the  consequences 
vhich  an  Atomic  War  or  a hydrogen  bomb  fiasco  raa^’־  bring  upon  us, 
can  he  gathered  by  the  title  of  a pamphlet  v/ritten  by  Lf.  Harold  C. 
Urey,  the  farnrus  atomic  physicist,  Tne  title  of  the  pamphlet  is, 

"I  am  a frightened  !!an" ;and  v;ho  has  ^ better  cause  to  be  frightened 
than  the  man  vh  0 helped  to  build  the  bomb  and  v.hio  is  most  tamiliar 
with  its  destructive  power?  ^Human  life  v^ill  be  the  cheapest  com- 

ד” 

medity  in  an  Atom-ic  Var,  the  effects  of  radio  active  waves  xküi  v/ill 
be  felt  by  generations  yet  unborn  and  entire  cities  v/ill  be  v/iped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  short,  there  vdll  be  no  hiding  place 
from  this  destructive  force  v/hich  our  na.tion  is  now  producing  in 
quaמtity.  ¥e  must  also  rar.ember  that  the  atomic 

simple  means  of  solviif;  a political  question  for  the  ■bomb/mahec  no 
distinctions  among  the  men  vrho  are  on  the  left  politically,  the  ones 
on  the  right  /or  those  who  tread  the  middle  anurse.  The  Atom.ic  Bomb, 
as  well*  as  the  Hydrogen  Bomb,  would  not  discriminate.  It  would 

kill  us  all, 

^\11at  then  is  the  other  path  which  is  open  to  vis?  One  could 
simply  say  that  this  other  road  is  to  stop  all  v/ar  production,  for- 
get  about  the  vAiole  thing  and  think  of  more  pleasant  matters.  Un- 
fortunately,  though,  the  situation  is  not  as  sim.ple  as  all  that;  we 
have  the  Bomb  and  we  have  entered  upon  a nev/  era. 


iii. 


I like  to  feel,  though,  that  this  new  era  upon  vhich  vre  are 
entering  is  net  as  had  as  it  may  senm  at  first  glance•  In  fact,  I 


believe  that  tte^ Atomic  Age  can  he  of  real  benefit  to  mankind,  I say 
this  for  nf-fc•  the  v^orld  must  take  stock  of  itself  and  look  at  things 
in  a hew  light,  ■Hie  Atomic  Bomb  has  brought  us  to  the  point  at  which 
all  people,  who  do  net  want  to  die  a horrible  deatn,  are  finally  forced 
to  lock  at  their  fellovr  human  beings  and  they  must  try  to  under- 
stand  them,  ‘־^hrough  this  understanding  they  must  begin  to  have  respect 
for  each  other.  The  Atomic  Bomb  can  institute  a new  era  of  h1.man  re- 
lations;  the  HfBomb  need  not  necessarily  m_ean  the  Hydrogen  Bomb,  but 
the  "H”  can  stand  for  ''Humanity  ",־־־'Vhat  can  we  do  to  bring  about  this 
ne\•/  era  of  human  relations  and  ws£t,  specifically,  can  we,  the  ärndi 
Jewish  Youth,  do  to  brigX  about  a better  relationship  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth? 

Ve  must  first  of  all  realize  and  understand,  as  is  t(^ught  in  the 
Bible,  that  € by  strengti  can  man  prevail," 

Man  can  only  make  progress  if  he  puts  his  weapons  aside 

and  adva,nce^  in  decency  and  friendship,  Purtherm.ore,  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  about  tim.e  to  stop  preaching  against  v;ar,  and  time  to  start 
preaching  peace.  There  is  a great  difference  between  these  two 
concepts  for  preaching  against  war  seems  to  me  to  be  a passive  wajf  of 
exריresoing  oneself  but  preacing  for  peace  may  mean  tn  active  parti- 
cipation  in  ^ li;^cral  peace  movements,  "^hese  peace  movements  have 
been  stereoty^־'ed  and  have  been  frowned  upon  by  those  people  who  are 


afraid  of  them  yet,  these  movem.ents  nreach  of  that  state  of  exisence 

v'hich  we  all  desire,.  They  urge  us  to  act  so  that  v/e  may  sat,  sleep, 

live  and  xäh  die  vmthout  fear  and  that  is  a message  which  all  too  few 

have  tried  to  teach  us  in  m.any  a year,  |The  fo1׳r  freedom.s,  v/hich  con— 

tain  thecal■, ! jTe^  c one ept s h8.ve  been  trcmpled  upon  to  such  an  extent 

that  they  are  unrecognizable  todav 

-tr  ucuay,  .ve  must  alv;ays  rem.em.ber  that  if 


iv. 


these  four  lofty  concepts  can  he  ground  into  the  dust,  there  is  no- 

thing  to  prevent  one  man  from  doing  the  seme  to  another#  "'/■/h^o  is  the 

prophet  of  today  v;ho  will  have  the  courage  to  cry  out,  ׳yy  ל ^ 

"\\/hat  re  an  ye  that  ye  crush  m.y  people?”  and  who  is  the  m.an  that  will 

rouse  us  and  cry  out  defiantly,  Vליי - ?׳־  ”Shohe  thyself 

' • ^ 

free  from  the  dust  and  arise  I" 

Vho  are  the  ones  vho  will  perform  this  task?  ¥e  are  the  ones 
that  must  take  it  upon  onrselves  to  sneak  oגוt  at  every  opportunity• 

We  are  the  ones  who  roust  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
come  together,  that  thej^  rouse  themselves  and  that  they  re-evaluate 
their  lives  in  the  light  of  a new  era,  ¥cjht  is  the  medium  of  tMs 
av/akening?  The  Jevrish  Religion  can  serve  that  purpose  and  v;e,  the 
Jewish  Youth,  roust  he  the  standard  hearers#  Judaism  teaches  us  the 
basic  law  of  mankind  through  its  literature  and  its  teachings  show 
us  how  "Love  TJiy  ITeighhor  as  Thyself”  can  he  applied#  Too  m.an3־׳  of 
us  take  this  phrase  to  he  a cliche  and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
trite  remark#  It  is  nota^trite  remark  and  it  is  not  a cliche,  no  mat- 
ter  hov;  raanj־׳  times  one  repeats  the  phrase,  I sa3^  that  we  must  re- 
peat  these  v/ords  and  live  hj’^  uhem  until  all  the  people  have  come  t0־ 
accept  them;  even  those  v.ho  took  it  from  us  and  now  claim,  it  as  their 
ov.׳n# 


^5  vr 
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V.liat  else  does  Judaism,  teach  us  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  a service 
to  mankind?  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  a chosen  people,  not  chosen  in 
the  sense  tf  being  a superior  people  hut  chosen  to  spread  the  vrord  of 
God  to  all  the  people,  in  all  ;J׳es#  The  word  of  God  is  Justice,  De- 
cency.  Honesty  and  Tm.ith  and  noe  of  us  need  he  afraid  to  speak  out 
for  these  ideals  even  if  the  v/orld  at  large  does  not  like  to  hear  of 
them;  ■and  v/ould  rather  believe  in  t^  e lies  produced  by  the  propaganda 

m.achine#  ?or  those  of  you  who  are  afraid  to  speaJc  out  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  tnith,  listen  to  the  word  of  God  as  spoken  by  the  propJ)1et 


.-ס- 


y' ”1  have  (!A\osen  Thee  andinot  cast  Thee  av/ay  . 

V'  Fear  thou  not  for  I an  with  thee,  he  not 

disnayed  for  I an  Thy  ^od;  for  I strengthen 
° thee,  36Ä•.,  I help  thee,  I uphold  thee 

v7ith  the 'right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 

That  is  our  lesson,  that  must  he  our  inspiration.  That  is  how  the 

Jewish  Youth  must  View  Religion  in  the  Atomic  Age:  as  a m.eans  to 

bringing  about  a more  perfect  understanding  among  fell  the  people, 

^’here  need  not  he  anj־״  war,  there  need  not  he  any  destruction,  there 

need  not  he  any  ermiityi^'^^here  must  he,  and  we  must  achieve  it,  love 

and  Honesty,  That  is  our  task  ahead,  Ve  must  speak  out  at  every 

opportunity,  v7e  must  re-think  and  revise  our  outlook  on  life  and  v;e 

must  learn  to  reppect  the  other  man  v/hether  he  he  our  nsxt  door  n^^gh- 

hor  or  a man  living  thousands  of  miles  av;ay,  even  if  that  man  live 

in  Russia, 

\Jq  must  avert  catastrophe  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we 
must  cr:׳■  out.  You  who  have  been  av;ay  from  God,  av.;ay  from  Ju- 

daism,  you  who  have  been  afraid  to  speak  out  fpr  v7hat  is  right:  all 
of  you,  yea,  all  of  jus  must  cry  out  Undaunted  and  unafraid  and  thepi, 
with  our  ifticsion  fulfilled,  we  will  he  able  to  join  t-he  prophet 
Hosea  in  saying:  ' ^ 

"And  I raid  unto  those  who  v;ere  not  my  people,  thou  art  my  people; 
and  they  shell  say.  Thou  art  my  God," 


Amen, 


<1  ^ I 


JewiBh  Youth  View•  Religion  in  the  Atomic  Ago. 

Conturles  ago  thete  wore  two  hrothoroi  the  name  of  the  omo 
WB3  Abel  and  the  none  of  the  other  woe  Coin,  ^heoe  two  brother* 
llTed  in  * time  »faioh  w*  call  the  ■Prehietorle  Age«|thoy  lived  in 
coarse  *heitere,  hunted  for  their  food,  worehipned  their  God.  One 
ijiL  til  Ml'  tv־  had  an  argument  over  a *acriflcial  offering  and%  in 
hie  wrath,  Cain  *law  Abel.  The  first  murder  had  been  eominltted  on 

earth!  and  due  to  f01*ce  one  man  leo*  wa*  alive. 

Today  we  live  in  a time  which  we  call  the  "AJomio  age"  or,  per- 
ha-e,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  call  it  the  ״Age  of  the  Cataolyem-. 
Ve  human  beings,  who  at  times  ooneider  ourselves  to  bo  sophistloat- 
ed  and  up-to-date,  have  new  advanced  from  the  Prehistoric  j4;0  to 
the  year  1950  and  we  are  quite  proud  of  our  achievements.  Ve  have 
made  progreoa  in  solanee,  teol-nology,  physiology  and  psychology: 

As  we  progressed  in  all  of  the  spheres  Just  nentibned  we  have  also 
managed  to  make  advance*  in  thd  art  of  kiliii«  our  fellow  numan 
beings,  our  brothers A^V,4reaB  Cain  killed  one  ean,  we  ar*  now  oa- 

"A  ^ TJ  ■w 

pable  of  killing  I thou aauTidB  witl^  one  eolitary  Hydrogen  one* 

4l4<״  Cain,  »e^׳he  Illdraeli  telle  u8V  had  hi8  difficulties  vhen  he 
killed  Ahel  for  he  wa•  to  coiTmit  the  first  irrurder  on  e:^h  and, 
theref03־o,  he  did  not  kr^ow  where  to  plunge  his  weapon  in  craer  to 
kill  hi8  brother•  In  oomparlaon  to  Cain,  we  oiTrilizea  h-ran  beings 
of  today  ere  quite  proficient  in  the  art  of  killing  for  v/e  knov 
exactly  where  to  strike,  hew  to  do  it  and  vdth  vft.at  to  strike.  Yes, 

ve  are  Indeed  living  in  an  advanced  age. 

This  advanced  age  of  vhich  I £.peak  hae  brouglit  us,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  into  contact  vith  the  Atomic  era•  \.׳hat  does  this 
Atomic  epoch  mean  to  us  and  with  at  problems  does  it  confront  u8? 
The  problem  w^ith  which  this  new  age  confronts  us  is  a simple  one 
and  can  be  stated  In  three  precise  and  meaningful  words.  The  prob- 


XA  • 
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lau  1b/L1^3  or  iüsiilhilatlon•  We  can  follow  the  path  upon  which  we 
hare  ־been  trarelllng  for  tho  laet  few  yenri!  ve  can  coi^lnue  to 
build  tanke»  planee,  &1nB  and  bonbej  ve  can  continue  to  spend----« 
cents  out  of  eveiT־  dollar  for  amasiert  6;  va  can  continue  to  preach 
and  theorise  about  the  cold  vrar  but  sooner  or  later  ve  shall  find 
0ursel־vn(i8  on  the  battlefield*  The  terrors  of  a war  can  onlj’־  be  a 
natter  oct*  the  nost  horrible  conjecture  but  we  can  be  sure  about  this 
one  fact:  that  the  noact  war,  if  there  will  be  one,  will  be  the  most 
destructive  ever  fought  on  earth.  Pei^saps  an  idea  of  the  <r  ״eequenoes 
which  an  Attelc  war  or  a hydrogen  bomb  flaoeo  may  bring  upon  us, 
can  be  gathered  by  the  title  of  a pampW  et  written  by  Cf,  Harold  C. 
Urey,  the  famous  atomic  rhyeictet.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is, 

"I  am  a frightened  Han״fanl  who  has  4 better  cause  to  be  frightened 
than  the  nan  vi:  0 helped  to  build  the  bomb  and  who  is  most  faralllar 
with  its  destructive  power?  Hunan  life  will  be  the  cheapest  com- 
modlty  In  an  Atomic  War,  the  effects  of  radio  active  waves  xirddt  will 
be  felt  by  generations  yet  unborn  and  entire  d.  ties  will  be  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  short,  there  will  be  no  hiding  place 
from  this  destructiva  force  whio)!  our  nation  is  now  producing  in 
quantity.  We  must  also  ranenber  that  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  be  a 
simple  means  of  solviifr  a political  question  for  the  bomb'^laakes  no  ^ 
distinctions  among  the  men  who  are  on  the  left  politically,  the  ones 
on  the  right  /or  those  who  tread  the  middle  course.  Tne  Atonic  Bomb, 
as  well  as  the  Hydrogen  Bomb,  would  not  ultjorinlnate.  It  would 
kill  us  0.11. 

Vrhat  then  is  the  other  path  viiich  is  open  to  Uf?  One  could 
simply  say  that  this  other  road  is  to  stop  all  war  production,  for- 
get  about  the  yäicle  thing  and  think  of  more  pleasant  matters.  Un- 
fortunately,  thougli,  the  situation  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that!  ve 

the  Bomb  and  we  have  entered  upon  a new  era. 


I like  to  feel,  though,  that  thie  nev  era  upon  vhloh  we  are 
entering  Is  not  as  *bad  ae  it  may  at  flret  glance•  In  fact,  1 

hdliere  that  tbe  Atomic  Age  can  be  of  reel  benefit  to  mankind•  I eay 
this  for  the  world  muat  take  stock  of  itself  and  look  at  things 
in  a Äew  light.  The  Atomic  Bomb  hae  brought  ue  to  the  point  at  which 
all  people,  v^o  do  not  want  to  die  a horrible  death,  are  finally  forced 
Kd  to  look  at  their  fellow  human  beings  and  they  muet  try  to  under- 
stand  them•  '*‘־’hroufdi  this  understanding  they  must  begin  to  hare  respect 
for  each  other•  The  Atomic  Bomb  can  institute  a nev  era  of  hroaan  re- 
lationsf  the  HtBcsib  need  not  necessarily  mean  the  Hydrogen  Bomb,  but 
the  *•H•״  can  stand  for  *•Humanity  *••־־^s/hat  can  we  do  to  bring  about  this 
now  era  of  human  relations  and  vfljht,  specifically,  can  we,  the 

Jewish  Youth,  do  to  brl*f^  about  a better  relationship  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth? 

\ve  muet  first  of  all  realize  and  understand,  ac  is  tc^ight  in  the 
y Bible,  that  ? /׳,c׳  A /(-f^^lSot  by  strength  can  man  preTail•** 

han  can  only  get  ahead  ind  make  progress  if  he  puts  his  weapons  aside 
end  advance^  in  decency  and  friendship,  ]?urtherrcoro,  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  about  time  to  stop  preaching  against  war,  and  time  to  start 
preao>׳ing  peace.  The?’e  is  a great  difference  between  these  two 
concerts  for  preaching  against  war  seer.e  to  me  to  b-  a rassive  way  of 
expresElng  oneself  but  preaclng  for  peace  may  mean  <in  active  parti- 
cipation  in  / liberal  peace  movements.  These  peace  movements  here 
been  stereotyped  and  have  been  frov/ned  upon  by  those  people  who  are 
afraid  of  them  yet,  these  movements  nreach  of  that  state  of  exisence 
which  wo  all  desire.  They  urge  us  to  act  30  that  ve  ma^־  eat,  sleep, 
live  and  ±äf  die  without  fear  and  that  is  a message  which  all  too  few 
have  tried  to  teach  us  in  many  a year.  The  four  freedoms,  which  con- 
tain  the  above  concepts  have  been  tr  anplod  upon  to  such  an  extent 
that  ♦hey  are  unrecognizable  today.  V*e  must  alvrays  remember  that  if 
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4 ■^4■  dus^•  ?-B  no״ 

/»0*ד  firroi'ild  into  xn©  \*^»*׳> 

,^eee  f־ur  l־ny ־י י ״» ־ **ע־״יי־ ־  sre  e i.  th. 

thl״r  to  ״r־y״־t  one  man  frי׳01י > .״«  the  .«־״  to  anotoe  - 

tninc י־י־ז-ל ! ס^ י  , ^ fc2i-\jt  ^o\  9/ 

p^opjxet  of  toda^r  >d,־  will  have  t.■« ־ ־  - ra« 

-Tihat  ־«an  ye  that  ye  oruah  ■״y  !־•יע־סי■?  ^nd  w-1״  ■■  • 

. a r^antlT  v, 5 ר ד« 

rcuB©  us  and  cry  out  defiantly, ׳ ׳  ) ^ • 

f-ee  from  the  dust  and  arise*•" 

, will  perform  this  tack?  Ve  are  the  onee 
Vro  are  the  onoe  vdio  will  perrorm 

־«יד««  tft  a-neaje  oat  at  every  opportגיxllty• 
tvat  must  ta3s:e  it  upon  ourselves  to  8 e׳vc 

that  must  . . tn  it  t>>at  the  peonlee  of  the  world 

are  the  ones  who  must  sea  ^ Xuate 

-־־ס*  t־»־thox.  thot  they  roao־  th«.e־ly־־  •nd  that  t.ay 

..cix  ״y״ 1 ־־  - or  a ־xa.  wj^t  ia  the ־ ״.i™  - ב 

awakenihG?  The  1־ “ *“י« * *״* * "» » יי־11£1־^ י יי־1״־'  * 

Jevioh  Ycth. ־< ״t  he  the  «tandaxd  heaxex־.  Judal»  tea־•־  u־ 

,asic  daw  0.  - ״ ־ ״ יי^סס-xataxe  and ־ ״ 

0״  h״״  -loye  T>y  heishhox  a,  Thyeolf ־ " ״ ״ ־< י ״ 

״ .aho  thi־  xnra ״ ־.־״ ־ ^ - - ־־P־-  - ^ 

xea^xh.  Xt  is  X^.txXte  x^axh  and  it  to  ^ a oXicae  a nat 

.1..־״ ־ ־  r־-.ats  the  phxaae.  I ־a^ ־ ” ־ ״ 

t-r  how  marc'  times  one  le^,  -»״יי׳ 

A J»  ר ר.- « ך no  0ס1לן  have  come  ro 

.,״. ״ ■■ • “ “•״ ״ ״״ ״ «״ ״ ־*״־ . .״ « ״ 

118 יידוד>יד^ * ^ -  SJlu  HOVf  Cl^A  -“ 

»ecext  ther.,  ־y״־  those  who  took  It  -ro>.  ub 

own*  , . 4.1, ז r-  ■•־!lid  af  a service 

-Vhat  else  does  Judaism  teach  us  In  xegard  to  . ׳ ׳- 

mm^cdud,  Xt  tcaohse  us  that  wo  axe  a ־hose״  peopX ״ ״״־ - - ״ .־ 

.he ־ ־no־  t.  hex.  a supexiox  poopXe  i.t  .״s״־  to 

God  to  all  the  oeopl־,  i1ג ־ ״  The  woni  of ״ ״a  "־'•’׳"  ' 

oenoy.  Konosty  and  T..th  and  nc^o  of ״ ״  need  he  afraid  to  speah •י ־ 

0«»ז/ _ ^  nnt  like  to  hear  of 
4  ״• » * ד ר•«n  the  v'orld׳  at  larre  does  not 

for  these  Idee-ls  even  - ■דא־ד״ » ׳  a 

-U-  in?t-.e  xiee  pxoduoed  ty  ths  Pxop^a^a 
־.״hi־״,  .ox  those  Of  y^  V.״  axe  afraid  to  spsax  out  in  the  inter־ 
of  peace  and  truth,  listen  to  the  word  of  Ood  as  spohon  iy  the  prop» 


^P׳v 


״I  11«מ׳יד  «Iv-csien  ».T1d|iot  o״pt  16יד«  avpy. 

!Fear  thou  not  for  I am  vlth  thoe,  *be  ^ot 
dlBTiayed  «or  I am  Thy  ^od!  for  I jtren^hen 
thee•  »piSV  ^ thoe»  1«»»  I uphold  tnee 

with  rlfdit  hand  of  T!ry  rUditoo’ipnep?." 


That  1b  our  IftBPon,  that  wiint  he  onr  Inonlratl  on.  Thr  t iß  h■ז^י  the 


Jewish  Youth  mug t, View  Religion  In  the  Atonic  ac  a means  tc 

bringing  about  a more  perfect  understanding  among  til  the  people. 

^־'hero  need  not  hr  any  war,  there  need  not  he  W destruction,  there 
need  net  be  any  eCTrity{'־^-'^־׳here  inupt  he,  and  v״e  mu.st  achieve  it.  Love 
and  Honesty.  That  ie  our  taek  ahead.  We  imiet . • pea}r  out  at  every 
opportunity,  we  lau.Bt  re-think  and  revise  our  outlook  on  life  end  vre 
mast  learn  to  reprect  the  other  man  vdiether  he  he  our  next  door  n^gh- 
bor  or  a man  living  thoueande  of  miles  awaj^  even  if  that  ran  live 

in  Buesla. 

We  must  avert  catastrophe  and  in  order  to  Rcoomplish  this  we 
must  cry  oיat.  Ym  who  have  been  from  God,  avny  from  Ju- 

daisn,  you  irho  have  been  afraid  tc  speah  cut  ferr  what  is  rieht:  all 
of  you,  yea,  all  of  u£  m\3t  cry  out  dtndauntrd  and  unrfrai-?  the^, 

with  ourieipsion  fulfillod,  we  will  he  able  to  ^cln  ti  e prophet 
Hoeea  in  saying: 

״And  I raid  unto  thoee  who  vrere  not  ry  people,  thou  art  vxy  Tוooploן 

and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God.״ 

/^jneri. 


luV^ 


My  dear  friends» 

When  a religious  wedding  cor׳-mon>  is  co.iductcd  we  use  many  and 

varied  ayrnhols.  ^he  hridal  pair  stands  under  the  Chupo»  ringe  are 
used»  the  bride  and.  bridegrocci  wear  a certain  kind  of  attire»  we 
break  a glaa?  during  tlie  ceremony  and  there  are  oertain  standard^ 
worda  which  are  uttered  by  the  rabbi  who  is  performAUg  the  ceremony. 

All  of  these  syii^bolo  are  a part  of  the  wedding  and  we  taVe  them  ve3^y 
much  for  gaanted  for  they  are  an  InteRraD.  part  of  the  eervice. 

■^here  is»  however»  one  other  kind  of  ayi-ibol  which  we  use  at  all 
weddinge  and  tliie  ono  vae  no  exception.  There  is  nothing  Jewish  a- 
bout  it  and  it  ie»  by  no  means»  a necessary  part  of  the  eervice  but 
we  use  it  oiuco  it  offers  much  beauty  and  addc  color  and  splendor 
to  the  entire  proceedings.  I refer  to  the  flowers  wtiich  decorate 
the  pulpit  and  which  the  bride  carries  in  her  hands. 

The  flower  is  a decoration  which  we  Lave  used  for  a good  )uany 
years  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  ceremony  and  the  ! 

place  of  woreiilp  in  which  the  wedding:  is  to  take  place,  i feel» 

however»  that  there  is  something  else  connected  with  the  symbol  of  \ 

( 

the  flower  but  I must  admit  that  this  is  my  own  interpretation»  my  ן- 

own  Midrash  so  to  speak»  and  1 would  like  to  tell  you  alp  ut  it.  ^ 

X read»  luany  years  ago»  that  the  sun  flower  is  that  kind  of  a 
plant  w'hich  turns  it  seif  continually  80  that  its  face  is  always  toi  ן- 

wax4  tne  sun.  As  the  sun  moves  frcaa  east  to  west»  so  does  the  flower  j 
incline  and  bend  Itself.  Ve  know  that  other  flowers  are  affected 
by  the  sun  in  a sliuilar  way;  if  flowers  are  placed  within  the  home  (1 
and  away  frwn  the  window»  the  flower  will  wither.  Put»  however»  the 
newly  out  flower  next  to  the  window  where  the  rays  and  warmth  of  the 
sun  can  reach  it  and  that  plant  will  remain  ali^e  and  will  radiate 
ohaxm  and  beauty  for  many  days.  '116ל  flower»  then»  without  the  eun 
cannot  exist  and  the  •un  Icaea  its  function  and  purpose  if  it  18  not 


'1 
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able  to  glTe  a measure  of  life  and  waxmth  to  ecme  object » be  It  a 
flower  or  anything  elee. 

J3a!x  Hy  friende,  I feel  that  this  sort  of  a relationship  can 
also  be  applied  •to  our  ncv/ly  married  couple  of  today » to  SI  11  nor 
and  Ernoat•  When  these  two  lovely  people  met  at  our  houec  a little 
more  than  four  years  ago»  each  one  found  a companion  and  Within  each 
of  tJaem  there  was  awakened  a certain  feeling  of  mutuality  which  ija,» 
oinco  ripenea  into  that  very  beautiful  relationship  v^ich  we  cell 
Love#  ^;t  oeemed  to  me  that  whenever  these  two  were  together  they 
were  very  happfr»  that  there  was  something  about  their  relationship 
which  v:ns  theirs  alone  and  no  one  else  was  able  to  break  into  their 
deepest  and  innenaoot  feelings#  Whenever  Ellinor  and  Ernest  Vv׳ere 
apart»  one  could  feel  a sense  of  yearniz^»  of  loneliness»  of  w>^i8h- 
ful  thinking  that  the  other  one  wnzld  soon  appear#  ‘•*■*his  sort  of  a 
relationship  is  very  much  akin  to  the  one  I drew  in  my  picture  of 
the  flower!  as  tne  flov;er  and  the  sun  come  close  togecher  in  order 
to  give  ©ach  other  life  ana  a purpose  for  living»  so  with  these  two 
who  found  in  each  others  cempany  a feeling  of  security»  mutuality 
and  love#  Indeed»  the  picture  of  Ernest  and  Ellinor»  together»  was 
one  of  purest  happiness  and  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that 
here  were  two  people  who  had  found  in  each  other  a design  and  a pur» 
poee  for  living. 

But  what  Icind  of  a love  is  this  of  which  I speak?  Do  I refer 
to  the  purely  material  aspect e of  love  and  appearance?  Of  course» 
not  I I refer  not  to  the  beauty  and  loveliness  without  but  to  that 
love  which  is  to  be  found  within•  It  ie  this  love  wnioh  thd  two  of 
you  have  disooTered!  you  hare  recognised  that  beauty  and  material 
things  are  not  the  be«*a3.1  and  end*all  of  life  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing  deeper  and  more  holy  which  muet  be  a part  of  you#  The  Kabbis 
have  expreseed  thie  thought  better  than  1 oould  ever  hope  to  do• 


iil. 


therefore  let. me  charge  ycu  with  their  eayingi  f /״ 

■)  e ^ 7(/  e'ft  fj ^ ^evii  -)C7>(i  '^<,1  ^ * ?"•>  ‘ 

. 'כ  J 'De  !~>o 

"A  iLan  cannot  he  without  a woinant  and  a woirian  cannot  he  without 
a Tuan,  and  hoth  of  them  cannot  he  v^ithout  the  Pirind  Preeence*" 

It  ie  the  wiedran  of  this  Buying  wtiich  you  hoth  must  realise  this 

day  and  it  is  on  this  occaeeion  that  you  must  pledge  never  to  *tray 

frcm  the  holy  love  which  hum»  within  you  for»  without  it  and  with- 
« 

out  each  other,  ycu  cannot  exist•  Love  each  other  in  a pure  and 
true  \/ay|  3eeh  that  vdiich  ie  clean  and  good• 

Ac  v/itk  the  flov/er  w31ich  neede  the  sun  in  order  to  li:^e  and  the 
Bun  vdiich  needs  the  flower  in  order  to  heve  a pvrpoee  for  ite  exist- 

I 

ence,  to  the  tuo  of  you,  together,  will  live  a most  wonderful  life 
for  you  will  he  sustained  by  ouch  other  and  your  vinion  will  he  pro- 
t acted  hy  the  aUaighty• 

It  is  Xkdth  this  in  nind  that  I extend  to  you  my  wieiiec  for  a 
long  and  happy  life  together;  for  a life  which  gives  to  you  a holy 
purpose  and  a hi^  goal.  I pray  that  you  will  £413^  in  each  others 
presence  a spark  of  the  divine  for  then  your  love  will )emanate  from 
within,  from  the  depth  of  your  heart  and.  inner  haing•  In  this  way 
you  will  he  a hi®  to  bring  glory  and  honor  to  your  families,  to  yair 
friendsi^  and,  in  your  own  small  way,  to  all  of  Israel• 

Amen• 


f 


ז 

Prayer. 


0 Lord,  our  we  stand  !)cforc  Thee  this  day  in  awe  and  hu- 

mility  realizing  that  from  Thee  all  hlessings  flow»  that  our  lires 
are  entirely  in  Thy  hands•  HeaCLth,  happiness»  joy»  hlessings«•*•* 
all  0(^e  from  Thee  and  for  haying  made  our  lives  80  pleasant  through- 
out  all  the  years  that  have  passed  we  glorljRy  Thy  name  this  day• 

As  do  joy  and  happiness  come  from  Thee»  so  doest  Thou  also  ap- 
portion  sorrow  and  tra/7edy  unto  us•  We  how  before  Thee  humbly  and 
arc  grateful  to  Thee  for  having  spared  u8  eorrow  and  tribulation  all 
our  days!  for  having  sheltered  us  while  the  people  of  Israel  was  un- 
dergoing  persecution  in  recent  years• 

Ve  Icnow  that  we  were  spared  because  of  Thy  Divine  Grace;  we 
realize  that  our  good  furtune  was  bx ought  about  only  becj^se  of  Thee• 
0 Lord»  our  ^od»  eventhough  Thou  hast  given  us  80  mu  oh  of  Thy 
goodnees  and  hast  made  our  life  a blessing  rather  than  a burden»  we 
come  before  Thee  again  to  petition  Thee  in  prayer•  ¥e  aek  Thee  to 
bestow  upon  us  a Mail  measure  of  Thy  wisdom  80  that»  in  future  days» 
we  will  more  readily  appreciate  the  little  things  which  make  life  Di- 
vine•  Lead  us  to  the  realization  that  the  orust  of  bread»  the  health 
of  body  and  )rdnd  as  woll  as  the  length  of  our  days  on  this  earth 
are  all  ordained  by  Thy  divine  Providence• 

Lord»  God  of  all  the  Universe»  we  ask  Thee  to  allow  us  to  see 
another  day;  a day  filled  with  the  beauty  and  glory  vdiioh  we  call 
Life• 

Amen• 

Robert  L.  Lehman  M & H 1 March  8»  1951 


Lord,  our  “od,  » fooling  of  pea»  and  •erenity  10  upon  uo  ao  wo 
otand  !,efor.  Tioo.  Vh.n  wo  loaro  Thy  habitation  oau.o  thl.  fooling 
to  ro״־ln  with  u.  0־  that  with  « an  Inner  fooling  of  ־al־  wo 
ho  ahlo  to  oontond  with  the  prohlom.  that  we  are  to  face  In  the  dayo 
to  C0.0.  Protoot  uo.  0 lord,  «d  guide  u.  for  the  path  1.  otrown 
with  ohotaclo.  ^loh  wo  ־an  only  ororco.־  with  the  .onoflt  of  Thy 

blesBingB. 

0 lord,  our  Ood. ־.״0 ־  P־a־.  and  ooronlty  to  rule  our  heart,  now 

i^en• 

ani  in  dayB  to  con«• 

our  “od.  and  “od  of  our  father,,  wo  come  Before  Thee  each  day 

praioing  Thy  n-no  and  proclaiming  Thy  goodn,״.  Oftimoe.  howorer. 

our  praloo  and  adoration  10  only  m»0  wordago  for  too  often  wo  doubt 

ao  wo  behold  eyento  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Grant  ue  tl-e  Icnow- 

ledge  to  underetand  Thee  more  fully  .0  that  the  word,  of  our  mough. 

.»d  tl״  meditation,  of  our  heart.  wlU  become  ewer  more  .i־־״re  and 

nrw ״ ־men• 

more  acceptable  to  Thee• 

0 lord.  here.  In  Thy  presence  we  are  humble  and  we  rale,  our 

^  ד י  TViou  hast  beet  owed  upon  ub•  V/hen 

Tolcee  in  «lankoglTlng  for  all  that  Thou  haec 

ve  are  near  Thee  w,  reali.e  that  all  of  u.  are  a.  nought  before  ee. 

Yet.  when  we  leare  Thy  temple  w,  become  a־*oga״t.  .elfieh  and  h^ 

״ T״rd  to  realiio  that  the  .plrlt  of  humility 
of  heart.  Oau.e  u..  0 lord,  to  reaxioo  , . , 

d.  bevond  theBe  wallB•  i^et  Bland- 

wiiicb  is  to  be  found  here  muBt  continue  bey 

eik  BelfiBhnesB  and  greed  diseapear  and  oauee  love,  honeety 

^p  to  be  a part  of  our  dally  lire,  for  there  1.  a »arh  of  the  Dl- 


i^en• 


Tine  in  all  of  ub• 


Lordt  ‘'od  of  all  the  UniTerse»  we  come  heforeVhee  in  awe  and  hu- 
mlllty  realizing  that  from  Thee  come  all  those  thing»  wiiich  we  hold 
dear•  The  great  as  well  as  the  ■mall  emanates  from  Thee  hut  all 
too  often  we  scorn  ^hy  favors  and  hold  them  in  light  esteem  as  we 
exalt  material  success.  Lord»  cause  us  to  appreciate  those  favors 
which  we  so  often  take  for  gr^ed!  let  Thy  hlessinge  of  health,  honesty 
and  friendship  he  brought  upon  us  and  cause  us  to  appreciate  Thy  hes- 
sings  continually•  Amen/ 

Our  ^od  and  God  of  our  father»,  we  stand  before  Thee  and  seek 
Thy  hlessinge•  We  a»k  Thee  to  hes/tow  upon  us  a t!mall  measure  of 
Thine  infinite  Mercy  so  that  we  may  he  able  to  deal  more  Justly  with 
our  fellows.  Cause  us  to  he  gentle  and  give  us  understanding  so  that 
we  may  overlook  the  flaws  in  others  reali::ing  that  wo  are  hurde»  d 
with  faults  of  our  own•  Cause  us,  0 Lord,  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony  with  one  another•  Amen• 

0 Lord,  it  has  been  a week  of  toil  fiuid  strain  hut  now,  as  we  on- 
ter  upon  the  ^ahbath  day,  we  put  aside  these  problems^  which  have  he— 
set  us  during  the  days  that  have  passed•  Tjiou  hast  ordained  the  feab- 
hath  as  a day  of  rest  and  peace  hut  all  too  often  we  lose  si^t  of 

its  meaning  and  its  significance* 

Help  us,  then,  0 Lord,  and  hies»  us  with  a feeling  of  rest  and 
refreshment  of  soul!  cause  it  truly  to  be  a day  of  peace  by  virtue 
of  our  actions  which  we  hop»  will  he  strengthened  by  Thy  blessing 
of  Good  Will  toward  all•  Amen• 


״“ ־‘• ״ ״״‘״ • ״»‘ ■. 1 .״־ ־ « ־ ־ 

4♦  ־hAneflclal  to  l^®n•  that  18  a p 

this  UnlTeree  and  hast  made  1 

pf  ■ihy  creation  serre.  a purpo.־  and  the  »־allest  a.  v.11 
greatest  hare  th.ir  ordained  place  In  It.  echeme. 

.. .״״“ “ ״״■־ ’־•‘ " ״• ״ * ״ ״'״־•• ״ •״ ״ ״־״ 
כ ;■־■״ ' ״ ״ ״ ״ * • ״ ” '״ ״ •״־ - •״״ « « י ״ ^ 

only  hecauee  Th״״  haat  permitted  It  and  we  take  c־gnl«־״e  0 

..e  emallest  01  hlee.l־־״  Whldh  Thou  haet 

yet.  not  all  of  ״.  are  gratelnl  and  not  all  of  ״.  tell  « ״d 

e t faith  ve  look  about  us  and  we  see  eTents  יA10h 

trust  with  perfect  faith,  we  loo  .!,״!tv 

j<4  HAnuraaed  and  doubt  for  our  a y 
we  cannot  ־®prehend,  we  becore  dleoouraged  an 

. ,..A  We  urwr  to  Thee  day  after  day  but  •11  too 

to  understand  1.  limited.  We  pr«r  ,  ״ ״t  be- 

4״  ♦Vi  mit  corrlctlon  for  we  do  not  oe 
frequency  we  mouth  our  prayer,  without  ■ 

”•״״ »״ * .״״ ״ .» ־ ״ ״. ״ 

0 Lord,  we  potltltn  The.  this  <Uy  for  a greater  P^er  o 

otandlng.  Crant  u.  the  ability  and  the  coorage  to  -״״״״ 

.V  ♦ Ans  day  In  the  future,  we  may  be  able  to 
searoh  for  Thee  so  that,  one  day  1 . , 

whtAh  are  beyond  our  comprehension  go- 
understand  mord  of  the  erents  which  are  bey 

, .«  the  realisation  that  eren  thoutfi  we  are  not 

day.  Bring  all  of  u.  to  the  realise 

A .V,  -״rkinas  of  Th»  Will,  all  Is  for  our  good  and 
able  to  understand  the  workings  01  ng 

!he  secret,  of  th.  ״nlwers.  will  one  day  becmne  known  unto  us, 

with  the  power  to  toll  for  ultimate  understanding  and 
Bless  us  with  the  power  so 

. «.tttina  us  to  continue  the  searoh.  By 

help  us  to  comprehend  by  permitting  us  Thy 

g.  Vial  ד !•am  to  understand  Thee  and  Thy 

persisting  In  the  quest  we  shall  learn 

^ f tim.  all  of  US  will  bo  grateful  to  hee, 

works,  in  the  fullness  of  tims  all  ^ , ..h 

a a.  4■  4 n Thee  with  perfect  Talth• 
will  acknowledge  Thy  power  and  trust  In 


Amen• 


cU^  /W- 


THE  CLASS  OF  1952 

Tlie  RaLLis,  Tlie  Faculty, 
anJ  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of 

THE  ISAAC  K WISE  TEMPLE 

extend  to  you 

a cordial  invitation  to  attend  tlie 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

of  tlic  Iligli  Scliool  Dcpartinent 
I riday  morning,  i^\ay  tliirtictli 
at  ten  oclocL 

at  tlie  Isaac  A\.  W ise  Temple 
Eiglitl  I an<l  Plum  Streets 
Oineinnati,  01  iio 


PROGRAM  ON  INBI&E 


Theme:  REFORM  JUDAISM 


Jay  D.  Shuchter 
Peggy  May 
Zelda  Wolf 
Carol  Ahron  Carmel 
Stewart  Dunsker 

From  a Parent Mrs.  Louis  Ehrenfeld 

Response Ann  Marie  Ehrenfeld 

•^o*^bi  Samuel  Wohl 

Awards Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Mode 

Chairman  of  Religious  School 

Presentation  of  Class Mrs.  Samuel  Elgart 

Supervisor  of  High  School  Deportment 

Awarding  of  Diplomas Mr.  Sidney  Weil 

President  of  the  Congregation 

Affirmation  and  ^ u n 

Blessing  of  Graduates. . . .Rabbi  James  G.  Heller 

Closing  Prayer Alan  Jerome  Shavzin 

Adoration  and  , ! 

Benediction Rabbi  Samuel  Wohl 

Hymn — ^ 

High  School  a capella  Choir  with  Temple  Choir 


. . . PROGRAM  . . . 


Choir 

Alan  Sokobin 
Alvin  Mellman 
Faculty  | Herbert  Morris 
[Leon  Jick 
!^Jordan  Pearlson 

Graduates 

Rabbi  James  G.  Heller 
Phyllis  Stein 
. . . Sandra  J.  Katz 
Jacob  Lorenz 

Gordon  M.  Bogdan 
Shirley  M.  Guttman 
Babette  Lee  Goodman 
Marilyn  Joyce  Pink 

.Deborah  Anne  Lowenthal 

Jo  Ann  Widerschein 

Robert  L.  Lehman 

Senior  Class  Teacher 

Eugene  B.  Mihaly 


Opening  Hymn 

Shovuos  Services. . . . 

Processional  

Torah  Service 

and  Ceremonial  . 

Ten  Commandments. 

Haftorah 

Opening  Prayer. . . . 
From  a Teacher . . . . 


Response 


. . . GRADUATES  . . . 

5712  — 1952 


Gordon  M.  Bogdan  — 

Carol  Ahron  Carmel 
Stewart  Dunsker 
Ann  Marie  Ehrenfeld 
Babette  Lee  Goodman 
Shirley  M.  Guttman 
Jacob  Lorenz ־ ״ 

Deborah  Anne  Lowenthal 
Sandra  J.  Katz 
Peggy  May  - 
Eugene  B.  Mihaly  — 

Freddy  Perlman 
Marilyn  Joyce  Pink 
Alan  Jerome  Shavzin 
Jay  D.  Shuchter 
Phyllis  S.  Stein  — 

Jo  Ann  Widerschein 
Zelda  Wolf 

V 'י 


m 


Lord,  our  ^od,  a feeling  of  peame  and  serenity  is  upon  us  as  we 
stand' ־before  Thee•  When  we  leave  Thy  habitation  cause  this  feeling 
to  remain  with  us  so  that  with מפ נ  an  inner  feeling  of  calm  we  may 
־be  a־ble  to  contend  with  the  pro'blems  that  we  are  to  face  in  the  days 
to  come•  Protect  us,  0 Lord,  and  guide  us  for  the  path  is  strewn 
with  oustacles  which  we  can  only  overcome  with  the  oenefit  of  Thy 
־blessings• 

0 Lord,  our  God,  cause  peace  and  serenity  to  rule  our  hearts  nov/ 


Amen• 


and  in  days  to  come• 


Our  ^od,  and  ^od  of  our  fathers,  we  come  Before  Thee  each  day 
praising  Thy  name  and  proclaiming  Thy  goodness.  Of times,  however, 
our  praise  and  adoration  is  only  mere  wordage  for  too  often  we  dou־bt 
as  we  behold  events  vfcich  we  cannot  comprehend•  Grant  us  the  know- 
ledge  to  understand  Thee  more  fully  so  that  the  words  of  our  moughs 
a^d  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  will  become  ever  more  sincere  and 
more  acceptable  to  Thee• ״ ־men• 


0 Lord,  here,  in  ^hy  presence  we  are  humble  and  we  raise  our 
voices  in  thanksgiving  for  all  that  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us• 
we  are  near  Thee  we  realize  that  all  of  us  are  as  nought  before 
Yet,  when  we  leave  Thy  temple  we  become  arrogant,  selfish  and  hard 
of  heart.  Cause  us,  0 Lord,  to  realize  that  the  spirit  of  humility 
which  is  to  be  found  here  must  continue  beyond  these  walls•  Let  sland- 
ei^  selfishness  and  greed  dissapear  and  cause  love,  honesty  and  friend- 
ship  to  be  a part  of  our  daily  lives  for  there  is  a ®park  of  the  Di- 


Amen. 


vine  in  all  of  us• 


z-¥/rf 


Cßjt^  2^־ 


«* 


A■ 


Lord,  ^od  of  all  the  Universe,  we  come  hefor^Thee  in  awe  and  hu- 
mility  realizing  that  from  Thee  come  all  those  things  which  we  hold 
dear•  The  great שם נ&  as  well  as  the  small  emanates  from  Thee  hut  all 
too  often  we  scorn  favors  and  hold  them  in  light  esteem  as  we 
exalt  material  success.  Lord,  cause  us  to  appreciate  those  favors 
which  we  so  often  take  for  grSted;  let  Thy  blessings  of  health,  honesty 
and  friendship  he  brought  upon  us  and  cause  us  to  appreciate  Thy  1^8- 
sings  continually.  Amen/ 

Our  *^od  and  God  of  our  fathers,  we  stand  before  Thee  and  seek 
Thy  blessings•  We  ask  Thee  to  bes/tow  upon  us  a small  measure  of 
Thine  infinite  Mercy  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  deal  more  justly  with 
our  fellows•  Cause  us  to  be  gentle  and  give  us  understanding  so  that 
we  may  overlook  the  flaws  in  others  realizing  that  we  are  burdened 
with  faults  of  our  own.  Cause  us,  0 Lord,  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony  with  one  another.  Amen. 

0 Lord,  it  has  been  a week  of  toil  and  strain  but  now,  as  we  en- 
ter  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  we  put  aside  these  problems)(  which  have  be- 
set  us  during  the  days  that  ha.ve  passed,  ^hou  hast  ordained  the  feab- 
bath  as  a day  of  rest  and  peace  but  all  too  often  we  lose  sight  of 
its  meaning  and  its  significance. 

Help  us,  then,  0 Lord,  and  bless  us  with  a feeling  of  rest  and 
refreshment  of  soul;  cause  it  truly  to  be  a day  of  peace  by  virtue 
of  our  actions  which  we  hopw  will  be  strengthened  by  Thy  blessing 
of  Good  Will  toward  all.  Amen. 


0 


0 Lord,  our  <^od,  in  '־^'liine  infinite  Visdom  Thou  hast  established 
this  Universe  and  hast  made  it  beneficial  to  Man#  All  that  is  a part 
of  ^hy  Creation  serves  a purpose  and  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest  have  their  ordained  place  in  its  scheme# 

¥e  come  before  Thee  gratefully  and  thank  Thee  for  having  made 
us  a part  of  Thy  Divine  Work#  Vhat  we  are  and  what  we  possess  is  ours 
only  because  Thou  hast  permitted  it  and  we  take  cognizance  of  even 
the  smallest  of  blessings  v^ich  Thou  hast  allotted  unto  us. 

Yet,  not  all  of  us  are  grateful  and  not  all  of  us  believe  and 
trust  with  perfect  faith#  We  look  about  us  and  we  see  events  which 
we  cannot  comprehend;  we  become  discouraged  and  doubt  for  our  ability 
to  understand  is  limited.  We  pray  to  Thee  day  aftdr  day  but  all  too 
frequently  we  mouth  our  prayers  without  conviction  for  we  do  not  be- 
lieve  in  our  hearts  that  these  prayers  will  be  answered. 

0 Lord,  we  petitiin  Thee  this  day  for  a greater  power  of  under- 
standing.  Grant  us  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  continue  the 
search  for  Thee  so  that,  one  day  in  the  future,  we  may  be  able  to 
understand  mord  of  the  events  which  are  beyond  our  comprehension  #0- 
day.  Bring  all  of  us  to  the  realization  that  even  thou^  we  are  not 
able  to  understand  the  workings  of  Thy  Will,  all  is  for  our  good  and 
the  secrets  of  the  Universe  will  one  day  become  known  unto  us. 

Bless  us  with  the  power  to  toil  for  ultimate  understanding  and 


help  us  to  comprehend  by  permitting  us  to  continue  tne  search#  By 
persisting  in  the  quest  we  shall  learn  to  understand  Thee  and  Thy 
works#  In  the  fullness  of  time  all  of  us  will  be  grateful  to  Thee 


§>abbatl][ 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7th,  at  8:15  P.M. 


RABBI  JACOB  POLISH 

will  !)reach  on 

"MAN  CANNOT  LIVE  ALONE" 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  8th,  at  10:16  A.M. 

RABBI  POLISH 

will  preach 

All  Are  Welcome 


At  Our  Tabernacle 

You  Will  Find  Friendship,  Warmth  and  Religious  Devotion. 

ANNUAL  CONGREGATIONAL  GET-TOGETHER 
Wednesday  Evening,  January  26th 
at  8:30  P.M. 


"This  is  the  Gate  of  The  Lord  — 
The  Righteous  Shall  Enter  Into  It" 


1954 


300//?  Amiiversary  of  th?e  founding  of 
the  first  Jetvish  Settlement  in  America 


1654 
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In  jjgmnriam 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed  which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will  be 

whose  names  are  taken  from  the  perma-  read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on  Jan- 

nent  records  of  our  Synagogue  and  uary  7th  and  8th. 

Gumpert  Seide  Tillie  Sneudaira  Lesser 

Theresa  Heiman  Arthur  L.  King 

Leon  Lewin  Charles  Kluge 

Emma  Eschelbacher  Anna  Saul 

Bella  Bimberg  Leo1)01d  Ullman 

Isaac  Gitsky  Jacob  Oppenheimer 

Herman  Engel  Pauline  Morris 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Congregation,  we  hereby  present  the  report 
of  our  Nominating  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Abe  Newman. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Newman,  the  Nominating  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Nathan  Maiei, 
Co-Chairman;  Mr.  Joseph  Eschelbacher,  Mrs.  Leo  Mosback,  Mr.  Eric  Neugarten,  Mr. 
Arthur  Pearlman,  Mrs.  Fay  Wohlstetter. 

Norn  f nations 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Silverman  Viee-Premlent 

Mr.  Nathan  Maier  Vice-President 

Mr.  Otto  Bissinger  Vice-President 

Mr.  Abe  Newman  :׳:Enorary  Vice-President 

Mr.  M.chae  Lehman  Treasurer  for  Life 

Mr.  Samuel  Nemlich  Secretary 

m;.  ’ä::1^׳H^wi;r:ZZIIII1::^^  tke  Board  of  Tr^cstees 


in  our  Constitution,  the  following  con- 
tinue  to  serve  on  our  Board. 

Mr.  Martin  Ahrens 
Mr.  Nathan  C.  Engel 
Mr.  Joseph  Eschelbacher 
Mr.  Mannie  Josephson 
Mr.  Ben  Perlmutter 
Mr.  Julius  Rutberg 
Mr.  Kurt  Schloss 
Mrs.  Fay  Wohlstetfer 
*All  officers  are  elected  for  a term  of 
one  year. 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  inde- 
pendent  nominations  may  be  made  "by 
the  presentation  of  any  candidates  for 
any  elective  or  appointive  office  endorsed 
in  writing  by  not  less  than  15  members 
in  good  standing. 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a period  of  Three  Years 

Mrs.  Gusti  Abraham 
Mr.  Alfred  Altstaedter 
Ur.  Milton  Cohen 
Mr.  Eugene  Hamburger 
Mrs.  Leo  Maier 
Mr.  Dave  Newman 

O 

New  Board  Members  elected 
for  a period  of: 

Three  Years 
Mr.  Leo  Hanau 
Mr.  Jesse  Kutell 
Two  Years 
Mr.  Leo  Kaiser 
Ur.  Frederick  B.  Läufer 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  made 
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SABBATH  LIGHTS 

The  time  for  kindling  the  Sabbath 
lights  this  week  is  4:24  P.M.  May  the 
Sabbath  lights  burn  brightly  in  your 
homes. 

MAZOL  TOY 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  our 
members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cahn,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  35th  wedding  anni- 
versary  — to  our  members,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Julius,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  25th  wedding  anniversary  — 
to  our  members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Joe  Stern  on  the  occasion  of  their  2()th 
wedding  anniversary,  — and  to  our 
member,  Mr.  Jules  Lebell,  on  the  occa- 
Sion  of  his  75th  birthday.  May  they 
celebrate  many  more  anniversaries  and 
simchas  in  health  and  in  happiness. 

O 

RABBI'S  ACTIVITIES 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7th,  at 
(1:30  P.M.,  Rabbi  Polish  will  conduct 
Services  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm  Hebrews.  This  has  become  an  an- 
nual  visit  for  our  Rabbi.  This  Service 
will  in  no  way  interfere  w׳ith  his  con- 
ducting  the  regular  Services  at  the 
Tabernacle  on  that  evening  at  8:15  P.M. 

BIBLE  READING 

Oui•  Bible  portion  for  this  week  is 
entitled  “Vayehi”  and  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  Chapter  47,  Verse  28 
to  Chapter  50,  Verse  26.  This  portion 
contains  the  famous  injunction  which 
Jacob  gave  unto  his  sons  prioi-  to  his 
death. 
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Vol.  XVII  Friday,  Jan.  7,  1954  No.  19 


Published  weekly  except  June,  July  and  August  by 
CONGREGATION  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
€05  We8t  leist  Street  New  York  32.  N.Y. 

Office  LO  8-8804 

Rabbi's  Study  LO  8-8804 

Cantor's  Res.  AU  3-0803 

The  office  is  open  daily  between  10  A.M.  and 

5 I"  M.  . , 1 

Park  West  Memorial  Chapel 
Herman  E.  Meyers.  Sexton 


MARTIN  AHRENS.  Editor 


The  Rabbi  and  Cantor  of  the  Congregation 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  congregants 
to  whom  they  could  be  of  service  in  any  way. 


Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  Oct.  22.  1941 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879. — — ■ 


ANNUAL  CONGREGATIONAL 
MEETING 

Personal  letters  of  invitation  are  be- 
ing  mailed  to  every  member  of  our  Con- 
gregation  inviting  them  to  attend  our 
annual  Congregational  meeting  which 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day,  January  26th,  at  8:30  P.M.  The 
invitation  contains  a return  card  which 
should  be  mailed  back  to  the  office  of 
the  Tabernacle  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  Committee  in  charge  might 
have  a fair  estimate  of  how  many  peo- 
pie  to  expect  inasmuch  as  arrange- 
ments  are  being  made  for  a collation 
for  all  those  who  are  in  attendance.  It 
is  the  aim  of  your  Committee  to  make 
this  the  most  interesting  and  best  at- 
tended  annual  meeting  in  the  history  of 
our  Congregation.  We  feel  that  the 
growth  and  enthusiasm  of  our  Congre- 
gation  merits  such  a meeting.  Won  t 
you  therefore  put  the  date  on  your 
calendar  and  return  your  reservation 
card  as  soon  as  possible. 

O 

ADULT  BIBLE  STUDY 

On  Monday  morning,  January  10th, 
at  10:30  A.M.,  Rabbi  Polish  will  deliver 
a lecture  entitled  ‘‘What  is  a Prophet? 
It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will 
be  in  attendance. 
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JOIN  THE  AFFILIATES 

Sisterhood  — Men’s  Club 
Parent’s  Association 
Senior  League  — Junior  League 
Se'wing  Group 

Junior,  Junior  League j 

For  Reliable  Prescriptions 

RIO  PHARMACY.  Inc.  I 

3839  Broadway,  cor.  160th  St. 
Imported  and  Domestic  Drugs 

BRUNSWICK  DECORATORS 

HERMAN  BRAUNSCHWEIGER 
Upholstering  - Slip  Covers  - Draperies 
1303  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Phone  WAdsworth  7-5260 
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accordionist 

(Solo-Entertainer)  for  weddings, 
bar  mitzvahs,  house  parties  etc. 

Accordion  Instructions 

Berne,  807  Riverside  Drive  j 
LO  8-6329 


GOLDWEBER'S 

Opticians  since  1906 
Gives  you  a complete  eye  service. 
Examinations  by 

Dr.  Howard  B.  Alpcr,  Optometrist. 
Glasses  by  our  Expert  Optician. 
Our  prices  are  right  Try  us 
3829  Broadway  — 159th  St. 
For  an  appointment,  call 
WAdsworth  3-5576 


When  In  Need,  Gall  Brother  Herman  E.  Meyers,  Sexton 

Park  V^est  Memorial  Chapel  Inc. 

Funeral  Directors 

115  WEST  79th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

^ 1284  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway 

ENdic 2-3600 »־  P■’»"־  P“ ו«31- ז> 


Do  If  Today! 


Become  A Member  Of  The  Congregation  — 


Don't  Delay! 


Certificate 


,Carriage 


כתובה 


‘Motn  beautiful  ia  tl]y  lobe, 

contftaniou,  ntg  bribe’ 


Song  of  Songs,  IV  lO 


Copyright  1937,  Bloch  Publishing  Co. 
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anb  l]io  ^^rib^^_ 

0hc  aalb  iäribföroom  mabf  tip  foUouitttö 
biprlaratton  to  !סזן  ?Jribf: 

“If  tliau  my  luiP  arrarbtua  to  tl!!‘  lau.  of  Hoora  a..b 
lararl.  I faitlifuUg  oromlat  tljat  J mill  bf  a truf  liuabanb 
unto  thpp.  i uitll  böttor  atth  rbfrial!  tbf f . orotf rt  anb  uup- 
«ort  tlpc.  aub  orouibf  all  tl|at  10  «0r1?00ara  for  tbU  bur  0ץ- 
trnaurr.  rurn  a0  it  brronirtl!  a Slrmiob  buabaub  to  bo.  I alao 
takr  uuou  ntyaf « aU  obliyatioua  f or  tl!«  .uain- 

truanrr.  buriny  tby  Ufr-timr.  au  arr  orrarribrb  bw  our 
rrligioua  atatutr.” 

Attb  tbP  aaib  Uribr  baa  oliöbtfb  bf r trotl!  1t«to  btm.  in 
aff crtiou  anb  in  aiurrrity.  anb  baa  tbua  takru  uyott  brrar 
tlir  fulfiUmrnt  of  all  tbr  butira  iurumbrut  uyon  a Sriatab 
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: ^_ב^זב ת  לחד<? ז י ע 

שנת חמש ת אלפי ם ושג ע סאו ת 

לבריאת עיל ם למני ן שאנ ו מוני ן כא ן   במך,, - 

אמייקא הצפוניתאי ך החת ן-------1בו י 

- —  הממנ ה זירז ר 

 אמ ר ל ה להד א 


—  ב ת  הממנ ה 

הוי ל י לאנת ו בר ת מש ה וישרא ל ואנ א 

יאפי“ ל־כ י כהל־י ת גיבי ק יהידא ץ יפלח ק ומיקי' ! m ] 

ומפרנסין לנשיהו ן בקושט א ויהבנ א ליכ י מוה ר J י י 

כסף ווזי^__רחן י ליכי^11_ ר—ומזוניכ י וכסותירי י 
וסיפופיכי ומיע ל לותיכ י כאור ח ב ל ארע א וצביא ת 

^ —ד א והוי ת ל י לאנת ו וpנתני א 

רהנעלת ל ה מבי ^  בי ן בכס ף בי ן בזה ב ב ה בתכשיטי ן 

במאני דלבוש א בשימוש י דיר ה ובשימוש י רערס א הכ ל קב ל 

 חתןדנן__2 ע—זקוקיםכס ף צת ף 

—  חת ן דנ ן והוסי ף ל ה מ ן דילי ה עו ד 

— —זקוקי ס כס ף צרו ף אחרי ס כנגד ן ס ך הב ד א י ל / 

זקוקיס כס ף צרו ף וכ ך אמ ר - ^  חןן , ך2 ן 

אחריות שט ר כתובת א ד א נדוני א די ן ותוספת א ד א קבלי ת על י 
ועלירתי בתרא י להתפר ע מ ן כ ל שפ ר אר ג נבסי ן וקנינהדאי ת 
ליתחותכל שמי א דקנא י ודעתי ד אנ א למקנ א נכסי ז דאי ח 
להון אחריו ת ודלי ת לחו ן אחריו ת כלהו ן יה ה אחראי ן וערכאי ן 
לפרוע מנהו ן שט ר כתובת א ד א נדוני א p ותוספת א ד א מנא י 
ואפילו מ ן גלימ א רע ל כתפא י בחי י ובמות י מ ן יומ א דנ ן 
ולעלס ואחריו ת וחמ ר שט ר בתובת א ד א נדוני א די ז ותוספת א 

יא קב ל עלי ו  חת ן דנ ן בחומ ר ב ל שטר י 

כתובות ותוספו ת דנהגי ן בבנ ת ישרא ל העשויי ן כחק ח חכמינ ו 
זכרונס לברכ ה דל א כאסמכת א ודל א כטופס י דשטר י וקנינ א 
“1  בר —  חת ן דנ ן למר ת 

— — — ^ f ךי ^ 

על כ ל מ ה דכתו ב ומפור ש לעי ל במנ א דכש ר למקני א כיה . 

נאום —  עד . 

ונאום   ע ד 
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On  the. ..day  of  the  to״h\or^are 

aooi^tmed  to  reckon  here  In  the  ־«y 

fil s ס Give  tliee  thy  food  ^ clothing  ano•  ne  !״•?qc!  1־b  Is  virgin 

as  husband  and.  .Afe  accardi^  Outfit  ttet  sl^  brought  unto  him 

ca^sented  and  became  his^wife־  ^ !fearirS  appSel,  house 

from  her  father’s  house  in ־? ? ^ י.  ’ TTome  ) •09־  said  bridegroom,  accepg 

furniture,  a nd  bee  clothes,  all  th1s_(his  ^ י ® c^ds  ented 

ed  in  the  sum  of  100  mxix  silver  , ana  he  , the  b^d 9^  0 ,^^0^^^ 

to  increase  this  amount  of  his  Ovvn  proper  ^ ׳ s״id  (his  Name),  the  bride- 
so  that  they  shall ם< י  Paid  f^:oa  t to  best  part  “׳נ  f°pj  y^^  ^P 

time  a DQ  after  my  death,  from  the  present  ^ this  ria  triage  con 

sSg“״^ 

the  dai^ters  of  Israel,  inacccrdance  with  the  iistitutions  of  oir  sages 
ob  blessed  memory. 
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!EUCLID  AVENUE  TEMPLE 

BULLETIN 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO^ 


FRIDAY  EVENING  SERV'-CES 

FEBRUARY  27,  1953,  8:00  P.  M.  (Note  Change  of  Time) 


^a4n4lt^ 

IN  THE  AUDITORIUM 


^ r ocjr  am 

★ PURIM  SERVICE  FEATURING  MEGILLAH  READING 

★ ״PURIM  SPIEL"  — HILARIOUS  MUSICAL  COMEDY. 

Directed  by  Mrs.  William  Weinberger,  Betty  Lustig  and  George  Braun 

CAST 

Sandra  Bacai,  Hartley  Bergman,  Arll.or  Berk,  Rena  Bonder,  Irwin  Bradley,  Lawrence  Cohen, 
Morris  Cohen,  Dale  Cowan,  James  D'ery,  Harvey  Epstein,  Urvan  Epstein,  Theodore  Falcon,  Lawrence 
Friedlander,  Stanley  Friedlander,  Frederic  Friedman,  Sylvia  Friedman,  Anita  Gilbert  Br.an  Gaodwm, 
James  Greenfield.  Edward  Hirsch.  David  Klein,  Dianne  Klein,  Edward  Kossoff,  Mark  Loveman,  Ph.l.p 
Lustig,  Sheldon  Lustig,  Meen  Malit.,  James  Nisenson,  Stanley  Orns.ein,  Jerry  Osteryoung.  Natal-־ 
Pelunis,  Martha  Rafal,  Leonard  Ratner,  Bonita  Rubens.ein,  Harold  Salavon,  Ronald  Salavon,  Dolph 
Sand,  Michael  Schumann,  Harley  Shuler,  Michael  Smukler,  Phyllis  Sogg,  Joseph  Stern,  Jan.ce  Sui  , 
Edward  Tapper,  Todd  Tucker,  and  Gayle  Wolf. 

ONEG  SHABBAT  AT  9:15  P.  M. 

SaliaiU  Sa/utic*  Mt  Mi*  CUoftM,  11  /i.  M.  M 12  /10M 

RABBI  HOROWITZ 

will  preach 

Torah  Portion:  ״TEZAVEH־■.  Exodus  27.20-30.10:  Haftorah.  I Samuel  15.2-34 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  27,  1953  — Adar  12  5713 
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THE  MEN'S  CLUB  AND  SISTERHOOD 

in  cooperation  with 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  JEWISH  STUDIES 

proudly  announces 

A SERIES  OF  THREE  INFORMAL  DISCUSSIONS  ON 

"TOWARD  RELIGIOUS  MATURITY" 

Monday,  March  9th  — Rabbi  Brickner  . . . 

"What  Every  Jew  Should  Know  About  Judaism." 
Monday,  April  13th  — Rabbi  Helman  . . . 

"Human  Relations  in  the  Light  of  Psychiatry." 
Monday,  May  11th  — Rabbi  Horowitz  . . . 

"Human  Relations  in  the  Light  of  Judaism." 

All  Meetings  take  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  Building, 

2030  South  Taylor  Road 

(There  will  be  no  charge  for  this  Series) 


(Please  detach  and  return  to  Temple  Office) 
I should  like  to  enroll  tor  this  Series. 

Name  ..  

Address  

Tel.  No.  


GET  YOUR  GRAMMAR  RIGHT 

Get  your  grammar  right,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Live  in  the  ACTIVE  VOICE  rather 
than  the  passive,  thinking  more  about 
what  you  make  happen  than  about 
what  happens  to  you. 

Live  in  the  INDICATIVE  MOOD  rather 
than  in  the  subjunctive,  concerned 
with  things  as  they  are  rather  than 
what  they  might  be. 

Live  in  the  PRESENT  TENSE,  facing 
the  duty  at  hand  without  regret  for 

the  past  or  worry  about  the  future. 

Live  in  the  FIRST  PERSON,  criticizing 
yourself  rather  than  finding  fault 
with  others. 

Live  in  the  SINGULAR  NUMBER, 
caring  more  the  approval  of  your  own 
conscience  than  the  applause  of  the 
crowd. 

And  if  you  want  a VERB  TO  CONJU- 
GATE,  you  cannot  do  better  thah  to 
take  the  verb  “to  love.” 

— Wiliam  DeWittee  Hyde 


/AN  EMPTY  BASKET 

When  I was  young  a wise  person  told 
me  the  story  of  an  Indian  princess  who 
was  given  a basket  and  told  that  she 
might  pick  the  finest  ears  of  corn  she 
could  find  in  a certain  prize  field.  There 
was  but  one  condition:  she  had  to  choose 
as  she  went  along.  She  could  never  re- 
trace  her  steps,  never  go  back  even  .so 
far  as  her  hand  might  reach. 

Admiring  the  fine  ears  of  corn  that 
met  her  gaze,  the  princess  carefully 
felt  one  ear  after  another.  But  she 
left  them  on  the  stalks  as  she  moved 
on,  thinking  always  of  the  better  ears 
that  might  lie  ahead.  And  so  she  went 
until  she  had  passed  the  last  stalk  of  / 
the  last  row — basket  empty,  wishes  and  ,/ 
hopes  not  once  fulfilled. 


/ 


A 


Our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  bereaved  families  of  Samuel 
Goldfarb  and  Henry  Heiser. 


L 
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RABBI  HOROWITZ  GIVES  COURSE 
AT  INSTITUTE  OF  JEWISH  STUDIES 

The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Jewish 
Studies  announces  that  Rabbi  Philip 
Horowitz,  Minister  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Temple,  will 
give  a six  week  course  on  “Religious 
Values  in  the  Sunday  School  Program.” 
Rabbi  Horowitz  will  deal  with  the  ere- 
ating  of  religious  attitudes  in  the  Sun- 
day  School  and  will  show  how  this  aim 
can  be  made  to  dovetail  with  various 
aspects  of  the  curriculum.  Credit  for 
this  course  may  be  applied  towards  a 
Sunday  School  certificate  from  the  In- 
stitute.  The  course  meets  each  Wednes- 
day  evening  and  will  continue  through 
March  25th. 


EUCLID  AVENUE  TEMPLE  BULLETIN 

Published  Weekly  from  October  to  May  at 
S.  E.  Cor.  Euclid  Ave.  and  E,  82nd  St., 
CEdar  1-0862.  Subscription  50c  per  Annum. 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 
Affiliated  with  the 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
BARNETT  R.  BRICKNER,  Rabbi 
RAYFIELD  HELAAAN,  Assistant  Rabbi  for  YPC 
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PHILIP  HOROWITZ,  Assistant  Rabbi 
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Entered  as  second  class  matter,  April  9^,  1926 
at  the  Post  Office.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


KNOW  YOUR  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  PRAYER 


Dear  God, 

We  thank  you  for  our  land  so  free. 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
And  for  trees,  birds  and  flowers  so 
sweet. 

We  thank  you  for  the  flowing  sea. 


Thank  you  for  our  homes  so  dear. 
Thank  you,  God,  for  being  near. 
Thank  you  for  the  clothes  we  wear. 
Thank  you  for  our  parents’  care. 

^ — E.  A.  T.  Rel.  School  Class  3D. 

BEING  A FATHER 

But  all  children  mature 
Maybe  even  yours. 

They  grow  tall  as  a lancer 
And  ask  questions  you  can’t  answer, 
And  supply  you  with  data 
About  how  everybody  else  wears  lip- 
stick  sooner  and  stays  up  later. 
They  scorn  the  dominion 
Of  their  parents’  opinion 
But  after  you  have  raised  them,  and 
educated  them  and  gowned  them. 
They  just  take  their  little  fingers 
pvifi  wrap  vou  around  them. 


—Ogden  Nash.  / 


Being  a father 
Is  quite  a bother 
But  I like  it,  rather. 


Emil  M.  Elder — President 
Eugene  M.  Klein — Vice  President 
Alfred  I.  Soltz — Vice  President 
Bernard  S.  Kaufman — Treasurer 
William  H.  Rosenfeld — Secretary 
Bertram  Amster,  Maurice  Bernon, 
Maurice  Bernstein,  Myron  A.  Cohen,  B. 
B.  Eisenberg,  Arthur  Elsoffer,  Louis  E. 
Emsheimer,  Jacob  Friedman,  Martin 
Friedman,  Sol  Friedman,  Jefferson  A. 
Ganger,  David  Geller,  Mrs.  Sol  Gitson, 
Harold  Glickman,  Clarence  I.  Gold- 
smith,  Herman  S.  Goldsmith,  J.  W. 
Grodin,  Joseph  B.  Horwitz,  I.  J.  Kabb, 
Harold  H.  Kahn,  Charles  Korach, 
Stephen  L.  Kraus,  Herbert  Laronge,  Al- 
bert  A.  Levin,  Joseph  M.  Lewis,  Willard 
P.  Livingston,  Irwin  Looser,  Nathan 
Looser,  James  L.  Miller,  Samuel  Miller, 
.Toseph  H.  Persky,  Max  Reiter,  Irving 
J.  Ringel,  I.  S.  Rose,  David  Siff,  How- 
ard  Silver,  Sanford  Simon,  Sidney 
Simon,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Urdang,  Harry 
Wolpaw. 

For  the  Sisterhood:  Mrs.  Martin 
Blum,  Mrs.  Richard  Bergman,  Mrs. 
Martin  Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Alvin  Spiegel. 

For  the  Men’s  Club:  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Michael,  Leo  E.  Rossmann. 

For  the  Young  People’s  Congrega- 
tion:  Alvin  M.  Kendis,  Leonard  Kronen- 
berg. 

For  the  Alumni  Association:  Lorry 
Bleiweiss,  A.  Robert  Elder. 

For  the  Parent  and  Teachers’  Associ- 
ation:  Mrs.  Ben  Topper. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Weinberger 
on  their  30th  wedding  anniversary. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Zavelson  on 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary. 

To  Mrs.  Rose  H.  Miller  on  her  70th 
birthday. 


Assisted  with  the  Torah  last  week, 
Maurice  Bernon  and 
Eugene  Greenbaum 


Q. When  does  Purim  fall  this  year? 

A. — This  year  Purim  begins  Saturday 
evening,  February  28th  and  continues 
through  Sunday,  March  1st.  Most  lib- 
eral  congregations,  however,  celebrate 
it  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  it. 

Q. — What  does  “megillah”  mean?” 

A. — It . is  ..the  Hebrew  word  for 
“scroll.”  It  is  customary  to  read  the 
Esther  story  from  a special  scroll  on 
which  it  is  inscribed.  The  term  “megil- 
lah”  came  to  signify  the  Book  of  Esther 
and  four  other  Biblical  books  read  in 
connection  with  other  religious  events: 
Song  of  Songs  (Passover),  Ecclesiastes 
(Sukkos),  Lamentations  (Tisha  B’Ab), 

■ and  Ruth  (Shovus).  Because  the  entire 
Book  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  Purim 
Service,  and  this  seemed  a lot  for  one 
sitting,  the  word  megillah  come  to  be 
used  to  denote  a long  document.  Actual- 
ly,  the  Book  of  Esther,  with  its  ten 
chapters,  is  one  of  the  short  books  of 
the  Bible. 

Q. — Could  you  give  me  a recipe  for 
Hamantaschen  ? 

A. — One  of  the  best  recipes  I have 
been  able  to  find  is  one  submitted  by 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Brickner  in  the  E.  A.  T. 
Sisterhood  Cookbook: 


6 C Flour  V2  C sour  cream 

1 cake  Yeast  1 pt.  milk 
V2  C Sugar  C butter 

1 T salt 

Dissolve  yeast  in  M cup  warm  milk. 
Heat  remaining  milk  and  butter  to  luke- 
warm.  Beat.  Add  yeast  mixture.  Sift  and 
add  dry  ingredients.  Add  sour  cream. 
Knead  at  least  15  minutes.  Let  rise  3 
hours.  Knead  again  for  15  minutes. 
Roll  out  to  1 inch  thickness.  Cut  into 
4 inch  squares.  Spread  with  filling  and 
fold  into  three-cornered  shape  to  re- 
semble  Hainan’s  hat.  Press  edges  to- 
gether.  Let  rise  to  double  their  thick- 
ness.  Bake  hour  in  moderate  oven. 
This  makes  about  24  Hamantaschen. 


1 T chopped  citron 
1 C milk 
1 T vanilla  or 
lemon  rind 
1 C raisins 
Sugar  to  taste 


FILLING; 

1 C poppy  seed 

2 T butter 

2 T molasses  or 
maple  syrup 
C chopped 
almonds 


Grind  poppy  seed.  Boil  with  milk, 
syrup,  butter,  almonds,  raisins,  citron 
and  sugar  until  thick.  Cool,  add  flavor- 
ing  and  nuts.  (Raisins  and  citron  may 
be  omitted.) 


The  RabbVs 
Corner 


Q —What  does  the  word  Purim 
mean? 

A— It  is  the  plural  of  “pur,”  which 
means  “lot,”  and  refers  to  the  state- 
ment  that  Haman  drew  lots  to  decide 
on  which  day  he  would  destroy  the  Jews. 

Q. Where  is  the  story  of  Purim  to 

be  found? 

A. In  the  Bible.  See  the  Book  of 

Esther. 

Q. Is  one  supposed  to  refrain  from 

work  on  Purim? 

A. — No.  Purim,  like  Chanukah,  was 
traditionally  regarded  as  a minor  fes- 
tival.  Actually  both  Puriin  and  Chan- 
ukah  are  becoming  more  important  in 
modern  times  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  reappearance  of  tyrants  like  An- 
tiochus  and  bigots  like  Haman.  Purim’s 
popularity  has  also  grown  because  its 
spirit  of  gaiety  does  much  to  neutralize 
the  feeling  of  Jewish  children  that  .Jew- 
ish  life  is  sad. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  the  story  of  Esther 
does  not  contain  the  word  God? 

A. — Yes.  There  is  an  oblique  refer- 
ence  to  God  in  the  passage  where  Mor- 
decai  tells  Esther  that  if  she  does  not 
take  steps  to  avert  Haman’s  decree,  dc- 
liverance  will  come  from  “a  n o t h e 1־ 
source”  (Chapter  4,  verse  14).  Be 
cause  of  the  omission  of  the  word  God 
from  this  book  some  rabbinical  sages 
thought  it  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Scriptural  collection.  It  was  felt,  how- 
ever,  that  the  book’s  classical  descrip- 
tion  of  prejudice  and  how  it  must  be 
combatted  merited  wide  attention.  Mor- 
decai’s  refusal  to  bow  to  a human  being 
and  Esther’s  bravery  are  regarded  as 
signs  of  a profound  religious  reverence. 

Q. — What  are  some  Purim  games  that 
can  be  used  to  entertain  children? 

A. — These  games  may  be  played: 
‘‘Hanging  Haman  on  the  Tree”  and 
“Putting  the  Crown  on  Esther,”  which 
are  variants  of  “Pin  the  Tail  on  the 
Donkey.”  Another  game  is  to  see  how 
many  words  you  can  get  out  of  “Aha- 
suerus”  or  “Mordecai.”  Set  a time 
limit.  Play  “Haman  Says,”  which  has 
the  same  rules  as  “Simon  Says.” 
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TELEVISION  HABITS 

A recent  survey  of  TV  habits  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Milford,  Conn.,  schools 
revealed  that  the  average  amount  of 
time  spent  in  TV  viewing  was  3.54 
hours  per  day  per  pupil,  or  about  25 
hours  per  week.  It  was  also  disclosed 
that  there  is  a definite  correlation  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  the  child  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  TV;  the  old- 
er  the  child  the  less  viewing  he  does. 
Data  also  showed  that  poorer  television 
habits  and  lower  intelligence  quotients, 
lower  parental  control,  and  poorer 
school  achievement  tend  to  be  found  in 
the  same  child. 

— John  DeNicola  and  William  A. 

Rosenbevg  in  the  Connecticut 
, Teacher. 

׳School  and  home 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time  and 
money  to  send  your  child  to  a piano 
teacher  and  not  require  daily  practice 
between  lessons. 

It  is  also  a waste  of  time  and  money 
for  children  to  be  brought  regularly  to 
a Religious  S’chool  unless  there  is  a daily 
practice  of  religion  in  the  home.  That 
our  Jewish  education  may  be  made  more 
effective  in  the  minds  and  even  more  in 
the  hearts  of  our  children,  there  snouiu 
be  a daily  practice  of  Judaism  in  our 

homes.  . . . 

The  lighting  of  candles  and  saying  01 
Kiddush  on  Friday  evenings  is  but  one 
such  practice.  The  decoration  of  the 
Succoth  table,  the  Seder  service,  the 
lighting  of  Chanukah  candles  are  but 
occasional  observances  that  are  “prac- 

ticing  Judaism.”  r ד 1 • נ • ב 

Can  we  not  practice  Judaism  daily. 
Should  we  not  have  a prayer  before  each 
meal?  There  are  countless  opportunities 
for  the  discussion  of  ethical  problems 
that  touch  both  the  child’s  and  the  par- 
ent’s  life  problems  of  integritv,  of  com- 
passion,  of  fair  play  that,  in  the  warmth 
of  the  familv  circle,  can  build  Jewish 
character.  The  child’s  religious  lesson 
is  not  just  another  lesson  to  be  learned, 
life  can  be  lived  without  knowing  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  but  life  cannot  be 
successfully  lived  without  a knowledge 
of  and  devotion  to‘ the  Ten  Command- 
ments,  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  and 
preaching  of  Micah.  • - ! *. 

That  our  education  is•  effective,  let 
us  “speak  of  it  when  we  sit  in  our  house, 
when  we  walk  by  the  way,  when  we  he 
down  and  when  we  rise  up  ’ to  the  end 
that  we  and  our  children  together  ma> 
observe  God’s  commandment  and  keep 


▼c  •3  

hi^ews.^^  ffofcf־»•,  Kahn,  Honeton,  Texas. 
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The  folluwing  contributions  were  received  this 
past  week  and  are  gratefully  acknowledged: 

ALTAR  FUND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R•  Fishel 
in  memory  of  Samuel  Brudno:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1. 
Guy  Shapiro  in  honor  of  the  40th  anniversary  o 
Mrs.  L.  Wurzman. 

building  fund:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  S. 

Fnirich  in  memory  of  Sadie  Lipman:  Heiser 
Family  in  memory  of  Mary  Heiser:  Mrs.  William 
Schwartz  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fish  in  memory 
of  William  Schwartz;  Mrs  Jewell 
memory  of  Celia  .\hrams:  Mrs.  Ji'l'^  ^ ״ a ‘ ^ 

?ג  memory  of  Jacob  Falcovich;  Mr  “־•s. 

Charles  M.  Konach.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Mr  and  Mrs.  S-finuel  I rdang,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

' Charles  Shane,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Abe  Schwartz, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nate  Cornsweet,  •Mr. 

Max  Rosenblum  in  memory  of  C elia  Abrams. 
Mrs.  Aimee  S.  Lowensohn.^  Mrs.  I.orna  S.  Grinin 
ill  memory  of  Mamie  .׳\.  Salcn. 

JAMES  DOt.INSKY  MEMORIAT.  FUND: 
Mrs  I.ily  Schulist,  Mrs.  Milton  Click.  Mrs.  Mor- 
Ion  Shagrin,  Mrs.  Al.an  .Mandclker  in  memory  of 
James  DolinsWy. 

HERMINE  HOFMAN  MEMORI-AL  FUND: 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Green  in  memory  of  Hermine 
Mofman  and  Sigmund  Tuckert,  and  in  honor  of 
I.  S.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Albert  Taiisiiiger. 

I IBK.ARY  FUND:  Ruth  C.  Resek  in  memory 
of  Celia  l.oeb  Michael:  Ronald  Bell,  Howard  Rmen, 
Richard  I’orus.  Burt  Saidcl,  Richard  I-icht,  Paul 
M.athews,  Gerald  Waxman,  Marvin  -Susskin,  Al- 
bert  l.eizman  in  memory  of  Jacob  Falcovich. 

ME, MORI  AE  FUND:  Mrs.  Adella  Regensten 
in  memory  of  Hannah  Hym.aii.  Henry  Pohl 
in  memory  of  Rebecca  Pohl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Friedman  in  memory  of  Jacob  Cort. 

PRAYERBOOK  FUND:  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Ben 
Goldstein  in  memory  of  Mary  Goldstein;  Needle- 
craft  Club  in  memory  of  Jacob  Falcovich;  Ronald 
Hell,  Howard  Rosen.  Richard  licht,  Richard 
1‘oriis,  Burt  Saidel.  Paul  M.athews,  Gerald  Wax- 
man,  Marvin  Susskin.  .Mhert  l.eizman  in  memory 
of  Jacob  Falcovich. 


LIFE  EVERLAUGHTER 
Logical  Demonstration 

Rabbi  Abraham  Isaac  Kook  was 
asked  to  express  his  opinion  about 
the  whereabouts  of  the  lost  ten  tribes. 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction,”  replied 
the  saintly  man,  “That  the  ten  tribes 
have  completely  disappeared.  Here 
is  my  proof:  if  these  Jews  were  in 
existence  the  emissaries  of  Palestin- 
ian  institutions  would  undoubtedly  be 
extracting  money  from  them.” 


/ 
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THE  WAY 

Well-arranged  time  is  the 


/ V 


surest 

mark  of  a well-arranged  mind. 

A penny  will  hide  the  biggest  star  ;n 
the  universe,  if  you  hold  it  close  enoug^ 

\to  your  eye. 

Happiness  is  not  something  you  can 
^nd;  it  is  something  that  must  be  ert- 

ated.  , נ 

False  friends  are  like  our  shadow, 

keeping  close  to  us  while  we  walk  in 
the  sunshine,  leaving  us  when  we  cross 


into  the  shadow.  ,,  . , 

—Turner  Topics.  Marianna,  f lorida. 

FAITH  is  not  trying  to  believe  some- 
thing  regardless  of  the  evidence. 

Faith  is  daring  to  do  something  re- 

,-ardU,־  of  tho  eM,. 

/ FREEDOM  since 
/ spoken  with  Hebrew 


the  Exodus  has' 
accent. — Heine.  ^ 


EN  QUESTIONS 


/^E^ 


Each  year  dozens  of  rabbis  speak  to 
thousands  of  young  people  on  campuses 
and  at  summer  camps  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society, 
a department  of  the  National  ^dera- 
tion  of  Temple  Brotherhoods.  During 
discussion  periods,  the  rabbis  are  asked 
questions  about  Judaism.  In  a recent 
poll,  the  JCS  learned  that  these  are  the 

questions  asked  most  ^ ■- p,  , ,, 

What  is  the  Jewish  definition  of  God  . 
What  is  the  Jewish  attitude  toward 


Why  did  the  Jews  crucify  Jesus . 
What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Bible? 

Are  the  Jews  a race?  ^ 

Why  have  the  Jews  been  persecuted 

through  the  centuries? 

Why  do  Jews  tend  to  be  so  clannish  . 
Do  Jews  welcome  converts? 

What  is  the  Jewish  attitude  toward 

intermarriage?  v.  * 

What  is  the  basic  difference  between 
Reform,  Conservative,  and  Orthodox 
Judaism  ? 


THESE  WE  RIEMEMBER 


£ 


Among  the  names  to  be  memorialized 
with  the  Kaddish  at  the  service  this 
weekend  will  be  the  following  from  our 
Perpetual  Yahrzeit  book: 

Charlotte  Bloch,  Rosa  Chomet  Brown, 
Sarah  Cohen,  Julie  E.  Goodman,  Sam 
Katzenstein,  Elsie  Berg  Kohane,  Zalli 
Meller,  Laura  Nathansan,  Mane  Poliak, 
Samuel  Schwartz. 


CALENDAR 

THIS  WEEK 

Fri  Feb.  27th — Sat.,  Feb.  28th — NO 
RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  CLASSES 
so  that  children  may  attend  Purim 
Family  Night  Service. 

Sun.,  Mar.  1st,  3:30-5:30  P.  M.-YPC 
Purim  Carnival  for  pre-school 
youngsters — Alumni  Hall.  A cos- 
tume  party  featuring  a Purim  play 
!riven  by  the  children.  A 
Queen  will  be  selected  to  lead  the 
grand  march — games  and  prizes 
dinner  will  be  served. 

Tues.,  Mar.  3rd,  8:30  P.  M.— First 
tryouts  for  YPC  Play— Auditorium. 

Wed.,  Mar.  4th,  8:30  P.  M.— Alumni 
Cultural  Night,  featuring  Purim 
Party  with  games  and  dancing. 


COMNIG  EVENTS 

Fri.,  Mar.  6th,  8:45  P.  M.  -YPC  Serv- 
ice — Chapel. 

Wed.,  Mar.  11th,  8:30  P.  M.-— YPC 
Annual  Meeting— Alumni  Hall. 
Rabbi  Brickner  will  speak. 

Wed..  Mar.  11th,  8:30  P.  M.— Alumn  1 
Music  Appreciation  Group — Parlor. 

Sat.,  Mar.  14th,  11  A.  M.— Annual 
Mother-Daughter  Day  sponsored 
by  Sisterhood. 

Sun..  Mar.  15th.  8:30  P.  M.--Un^ 
attached.  Ltd.  Meeting  Alumni 
Hall. 

Wed.,  Mar.,  18th,  6:30  P.  M.— Men’s 
Club  Annual  Round  Table  Dinner 
Meeting  Southern  Tavern  — Vin- 
cent  R.  Tortora  will  tell  of  his 
experiences  behind  the  Iron  CMrtain 
using  forged  credentials.  $3.00  for 
members;  $4.00  for  non-members; 
get  your  tickets  at  the  temple 
office. 

Fri.,  March  20th,  8:15  P.  M.— Parent 
and  Teachers’  Association  Annual 
Service. 

Mon.,  Mar.  30th,  6:30  P.  M.— Congre- 
Rational  Seder — Alumni  Hall. 


FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICES, 

MARCH  20,  8: 5 ו P.  M. 

ANNUAL  SERVICE 

BY  PARENT  6>  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAM: 

1.  Worship  Conducted  by  P.  & T.  A.  Members  with 
Liturgical  Music  by  Its  Choral  Group 

II.  Sit-down  Oneg  Shabbat  — Alumni  Hall 

Rabbis  Brickner,  Helman  and  Horowitz  Lead  a Discussion  on 

״SO  YOU  THINK  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  PASSOVER״ 

★ 

Participants:  Norbert  Bick,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Bloomfield,  Mrs.  Harold  Burkons, 
Mrs.  Leslie  I.  Cohn,  Julius  Goldman,  Dr.  Alton  Gross,  Mrs.  Charles  Moss, 
Mrs.  Fred  Ornstein,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Passan,  Mrs.  Harold  Sicherman, 
Myron  Stanford,  Torah  Reader,  Ben  Tepper,  and  Lewis  Tucker. 

Chairman  of  the  Evening:  Mrs.  Julius  Goldman 


SaliaiU  Sm^uie•  JU»  QUofiml,  If  A.  M.  Jo.  f2  Aoom 

RABBI  HELMAN 

will  preach 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  JEWISH  LIFE״ 

Torah  Portion:  "VAYIKRA",  Leviticus  1.1-5.26;  Haftorah,  Isaiah  43.21-44.23 
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YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT  ! ! ! 

A Repetition  of  Last  Year's  Smashing  Success 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION'S 

POP  CONCERT 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  22nd,  8:30  P.  M. 

In  Alumni  Hall 

Starring  Pianist,  BELMA  AFTERGOOD 

Violinist,  JEANNE  DOUTTIEL, 

assisted  by  BELLA  OBERACHER 

And  Highlights  from  Your  Favorite  Operas  sung  by 

PHYLLIS  BRAUN  and  PETER  ULRICH 

. , *ד,-  Non-Members:  $1.00 

Members:  $./כ 

Make  Reservations  Early  to  be  Assured  of  a Table 


and  bring•  it  down  to  us  that  we  may 
do  it.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea  that 
one  should  say  who  will  go  beyond  the 
sea  and  bring  it  hither  that  we  may 
live  up  to  it.  But  it  is  in  your  heart 
and  mouth  to  do  it.”  —Exchavg^ 

MATCHED  WITH  THIS  HOUR 

If  our  nation  is  to  achieve  success  in 
this  arduous  and  sometiines  dishearten- 
ing  task  we  must  not  give  way  to  the 
“cry-baby”  theory  of  mode1־n  history, 
which  regrets  the  trials  and  tumults  of 
our  era  and  wishes  that  the  lot  of  our 
generation  had  been  cast  in  a more 
pleasant  century.  The  trials  are  un- 
doubtedly  great,  and  the  insecurities 
and  frustrations  are  disheartening;  but 
the  stakes  are  also  very  big  and  thfi_ 
nnssihilities  of  achievement  are  inspir- 
trig: — They  might  well  prompt  our  gen- 
■^tion  to  Rupert  Brooks’  prayer  of 
thanksgiving:  “God  be  thanked  who 
matched  us  with  this  hour.” 

PASSOVER  OBSERVANCE 

Seder  Night — Monday,  March  .30th. 

Services,  First  Day  of  Passover, 

Tue.sday,  March  .31st,  10 :4.3  .\.  M.— 
in  the  Temple 

Yizkor  Service  for  the  Last  Day  of 

Passover,  Monday,  April  6th,  10:4.3 
A.  M. — in  the  Temple 


WHAT  JUDAISM  MEANS  \ 

Judaism  is  for  every  It  adl 

i dresses  the  merchant  at  his  office  an^ 
bids  him  value  honesty  above  gam.  It 
addresses  the  student  at  college  and 
bids  him  treasure  the  ideal  more  than 
mere  success;  purity  and  restraint 
above  indulgence  and  vulgarity.  It 
comes  to  the  mother  in  her  sorrows 
and  cheers  her,  it  brings  the  inessage 
of  the  Great  Physician  to  all  ailing  and 
stricken,  it  breathes  hope  and  comfort 
into  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
destitute.  It  comes  to  the  whole  and 
hearty  and  warns  him  not  to  lose  him- 
self  in  selfishness. 

It  has  a message  for  every  man,  ami 
a charge  for  every  member  of  our  faith. 
Judaism  is  not  a religion  of  the  impos- 
sible  or  the  unbearable.  It  demands 
faith,  but  it  also  invites  research.  It 
bids  you  be  charitable,  but  it  also 
stresses  discretion.  It  values  eduction, 
but  it  bids  you  take  hold  of  some  definite 
ethical  ideal.  It  preaches  the  godliness 
of  God,  but  it  knows  the  weakness  of 
man.  It  asks  you  to  do  what  you  your- 
self  know  to  be  the  good  and  right 
thing: 

“Do  right,  love  kindness,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.” 

“This  commandment  which  I give  un- 
to  you  it  is  not  in  heaven  nor  is  it  be-  ^ 
fyond  the  sea.  It  is  not  in  heaven  that 
lone  should  say  who  will  go  up  to  heaven 
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WANT  TO  BECOME  A RABBI? 

Cincinnati — Rabbi  Robert  Katz,  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  In- 
stitute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati,  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Admissions  and 
Field  Work,  will  be  in  Cleveland  on  FRI- 
DAY,  MARCH  20th,  for  the  purpose 
of  inteiviewing  young  men  interested  in 
preparing  for  the  rabbinate,  and  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Jew- 
ish  Education. 

Those  interested  in  meeting  Rabbi 
Katz  should  contact  the  office  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Temple  or  write  direct- 
ly  to  Rabbi  Katz  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati. 


THE  TRUE  FRIEND 

A certain  man  had  three  frieds.  One 
of  these  he  loved  dearly;  the  second  he 
also  loved,  but  not  as  intensely  as  the 
first;  and  the  third  claimed  his  devo- 
tion  only  sporadically. 


Now  the  king  of  the  country  sent  an 
officer  to  this  man  commanding  his  im- 
mediate  appearance  before  the  throne. 
His  terror  knew  no  bounds.  Had  some- 


one  been  speaking  evil  of  him  or  ac- 
cusing  falsely  before  his  sovereign?  He 
must  call  upon  his  friends  to  accom- 
pany  him  before  the  royal  presence. 

First  he  applied  to  his  dearest  friend, 
who  refused,  without  explanation,  to  go. 
Next  the  man  applied  to  his  second 
friend,  who  answered,  “I  will  go  with 
thee  only  as  far  as  the  palace  gates,  but 
I will  not  enter  with  thee  before  the 


king.”  Desperately  the  man  turned  to 
his  third  friend,  the  one  whom  he  had 
neglected.  This  one  replied  to  him  with- 
out  hesitation:  “Go  in  peace.  Not  onlv 
will  I accompany  you,  but  I will  precede 
you  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  so  that 
all  may  be  well  with  thee  there.” 

The  first  friend  is  a man’s  wealth, 
which  he  must  leave  behind  him  when 


he  dies  as  it  is  written,  “Riches  profit 
not  in  the  day  of  wrath”  (Proverbs 
11:4).  The  second  friend  is  his  family 
who  follow  him  to  the  graveside  but 
leave  him  when  the  earth  has  covered 


his  remains,  as  scripture  sayeth,  “No 
man  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother,  nor  give  to  God  a ransom  for 
him”  (Psalms  49:8).  The  third  friend 
is  the  good  deeds  of  a man’s  life  which 
never  desert  him  but  even  precede  him 
to  plead  his  cause  before  the  King  of 
Kings,  Thy  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He. 
as  it  is  said:  “And  thy  righteousness 
shall  go  before  thee”  (Isiah  68:8). — 
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PASSOVER  SEDER 

MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  6:30  P.  M. 
Alumni  Hll 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
temple  oPFice 

Adults:  $4.00  Children:  $3.50 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Karp  on  the 
birth  of  a granddaughter,  Judy  Lynn 
Krohngold. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wolf  on  the 
birth  of  a daughter.  Sherry  Anne. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Demick  on  ־ 
the  birth  of  a granddaughter,  Renee 
Joyce  Smiley. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  A.  Strauss 
on  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Helene  Ann. 

To  Mrs. ■Lillian  Arenswald  on  the  en- 
gagement  of  her  daughter,  Carole,  to 
Robert  Rosenberg. 


Our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  bereaved  families  of  Adolph 
Klein  and  Ralph  Shier. 


in  the  last  election.  Here  is  testimony 
that  increased  political  interest  and  de- 
termination  to  protect  the  cviil  rights 
of  our  peoples  eventuates  in  a more 
enlightened  citizenry. 

We  rejoice  that  the  threat  to  free- 
dom  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  de- 
creased  by  the  passage  of  anti-mask 
bills  and  by  the  severe  penalties  meted 
out  to  those  who  would  destroy  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens  through 
violence  and  terror. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  our  mill- 
tary  leaders  to  establish  equality  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  to  educate  civilian 
communities  in  their  duties  toward 
those  military  personnel  stationed  near 
them. 

׳ We  hail  the  pledge  made  by  our  new- 
ly-elected  President  that  he  will  labor 
for  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
in  the  City  of  Washington.  We  have 
long  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  capital  city  of  our  country,  a man’s 
health,  education,  housing  and  even 
life’s  work  are  dependent  upon  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

But  we  cannot  rest  content  with  the 
aims  already  achieved.  We  are  still  far 
from  reaching  our  ultimate  goal  of 
equality  in  the  fields  of  housing,  educa- 
tion  and  employment.  The  threats  made 
by  some  officials  that  their  communi- 
ties  will  resist  Court  decisions  demands 
us  to  heighten  our  efforts.  The  price  of 
freedom  is  always  eternal  vigilance. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  our  President 
and  Congress  to  insure  passage  of  legis- 
lation  which  will  establish  FEPC  on  the 
national  level;  legislation  to  outlaw 
lynching;  legislation  to  abolish  the  poll- 
tax;  and  legislation  granting  full  op- 
portunities  to  all  our  citizens  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion  and  education. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion,  we  realize  that,  however  fair  and 
equitable  the  laws  may  be,  they  fail  in 
their  purpose  unless  the  people  are 
united  in  a single  intent  to  obey  and 
respect  them.  The  struggle  for  the 
integrity  and  dignity  of  our  citizens  be- 
gins  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
market-place,  in  the  synagogue  and 
church.  These  are  the  areas  in  which 
is  created  that  climate  of  opinion  neces- 
sary  for  the  eradication  of  racial  pre- 
judice. 

We  call  upon  our  fellow-Jews  to  guide 
their  lives  by  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
This  faith  has  made  justice  the  chief 
cornerstone  in  the  building  of  God  s 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


״JUSTICE,  JUSTICE  SHALT 
THOU  PURSUE!" 

The  extent  of  a nation’s  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  its  citizens 
is  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
in  turn  finds  divine  sanction  in  the  pro- 
phetic  mandate,  “Justice,  Justice  Shalt 
Thou  Pursue.” 

The  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  calls  upon  Americans  of  good 
will  to  affirm  through  word  and  deed 
the  principle  of  justice  and  _ thus 
strengthen  the  democracy  we  cherish. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  live  in  a 
day  when  mankind  looks  to  America  for 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  denial  of  justice  to  any  of  our 
citizens  dims  our  moral  standing  and 
prestige  among  the  nations.  When  this 
denial  of  justice  is  predicated  on  the 
color  of  a man’s  skin,  we  make  sus- 
pect  the  whole  concept  of  democracy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  billion  colored  people 
whose  friendship  we  want  and  need. 

Short  years  ago  racial  prejudice  was 
a local  or  national  problem.  Today  it  is 
literally  world-wide  in  scope  and  its 
elimination  will  be  eloquent  testimony 
that  America  is  not  a power-seeking 
world  domination,  but  a leader  striving 
to  gain  freedom  for  the  millions  now 
enslaved  in  body  and  spirit.  Therefoie, 
every  victory  won  in  the  battle  against 
prejudice  is  a victory  for  demociacy 
and  a re-affirmation  of  Judaism’s  proe- 
lamation  that  all  men  are  brothers  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  heartening  to  record  the  prog- 
ress  made  in  recent  months  in  the  coi  - 
rection  of  racial  inequalities.  In  a series 
of  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
pointed  out  that  the  “separate  but 
equal”  doctrine  in  education  does  not 
adequately  prepare  the  Negro  for  life 
in  a predominantly  white  society.  In 
ordering  schools  of  higher  education 
to  open  their  doors  to  Negro  students, 
the  Court  gives  new  courage  to  those 
who  struggle  to  extend  dignity  and 
equality  to  all  our  citizens.  With  the 
entire  ‘concept  of  segregated  schools 
now  on  trial  before  the  Court,^  we  have 
high  hopes  that  the  final  decision  will 
deal  a deathblow  to  one  of  the  gravest 
injustices  in  our  land. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  “white 
primary”  and  the  “grandfather  clause” 
are  gradually  being  eliminated  due  to 
Federal  legislation  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional  all  such  attempts  to  disenfran- 
chise  the  Negro.  More  than  two  million 
Negroes  qualified,  registered  and  voted 
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SISTERHOOD  CUT-UPS 

Every  Tuesday  morning  a group  of 
Sisterhood  women  can  be  seen  cutting 
out  pictures,  pasting  scrap  books.  This 
is  a new  project  of  our  Sistei'hood  which 
produces  materials  used  by  the  inmates 
of  the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  for 
recreational  purposes. 

New  woi’kers  will  be  most  welcome. 
Mrs.  David  Gold  is  chairman  of  this  ac- 
tivity. 

WHOSE  TO  BLAME 

College  Professor:  Such  rawness  in  a 
student  is  a shame, 

But  lack  of  preparedness  is  to  blame. 

High-School  Principal:  Good  Heavens, 
what  crudity!  The  boy’s  a fool. 

The  fault  of  course  is  with  the  gram- 
mar  school.  j 

Grammar  School  Principal:  Would  that  I 
from  such  a dunce  I might  be  spared;  \ 
They  send  them  up  to  me  so  unpre- 
pared. 

Primary  Teacher:  Poor  kindergarten 
blockhead,  and  they  call  that  prepara- 
tion— worse  than  none  at  all. 

Kindergarten  Teacher:  Never  such  a 
lack  of  training  did  I see; 

What  kind  of  person  can  the  mother 

be? 

The  Mother:  You  stupid  child,  but  then 
you’re  not  to  blame. 

Your  father’s  family  are  all  the  same. 

/■nil"  "llliiio•■■!  liilnaitwii"  as  rctriiitcl  iii 
The  lidiicatioii  Pinfst. 


/)  THESE  WE  REMEMBER 

Among  the  names  to  be  memorialized 
with  the  Kaddish  at  the  service  this 
week-end  will  be  the  following  from 
our  Perpetual  Yahrzeit  book: 

Frances  Eleanor  Anthony,  Belle  Berg- 
man,  Ray  Glick  Elsoffer,  Moses  Grodin, 
Matilda  G.  Justh,  Samuel  B.  Licker, 
David  W.  Sampliner,  Morris  Spiegel 
Ruth  Beekman  Stein,  Kate  Steiner,  and 
Mollie  Weinberger. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE- 

IN  TEN  RELIGIONS 

Buddhism:  Hurt  not  others  with  that 
which  pains  yourself. 

Christianity:  All  things  whatsoever 
ve  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them;  for  this,  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

Confucianism:  Is  there  any  one 

maxim  which  ought  to  be  acted  upon 
throughout  one’s  whole  life  . Surely  the 
maxim  of  loving-kindness  is  such.  Do 
not  unto  others  what  you  would  not 
they  should  do  unto  you. 

Judaism:  What  is  hurtful  to  yourself, 
do  not  to  your  fellow  man.  That  is  the 
whole  of  the  Torah  and  the  remainder 
is  but  commentary.  Go  learn  it. 

Hinduism:  This  is  the  sum  of  duty; 
do  naught  to  others  which  if  done  to 
thee,  would  cause  thee  pain. 

Islam:  No  one  of  you  is  a believer 
until  he  loves  for  his  brother  what  he 
loves  for  himself. 

Jainism:  In  happiness  and  suffering, 
in  Joy  and  grief,  we  should  therefore 
refrain  from  inflicting  upon  others  such 
injury  as  would  appear  undesirable  to 
us  if  inflicted  upon  ourselves. 

Sikhism:  As  thou  deemest  thyself  so 
deem  others.  Then  shalt  thou  become  a 
partner  in  heaven. 

Taoism:  Regard  your  neighbor’s  gam 
as  your  own  gain;  and  regard  your 
neighbor’s  loss  as  your  loss. 

Zoarastrianism : That  nature  only  is 
good  when  it  shall  not  do  unto  another 
whatever  is  not  good  for  its  own  sell. 

Hiillctin  T..rclut11y(•■ 


Annual 

MEN'S  CLUB  SERVICE 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  3,  8:15  P.  M. 

Symposium  on 

"MY  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE״ 


Speakers: 

Dr.  Claude  S.  Beck  Louis  B.  Seltzer 
Rabbi  Brickner 


Pago  FW• 
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1‘RAYKRIIOOK  KU.Nn;  Mrs.  1).  M.  Sey  m 
memory  of  •Mbert  Stone;  Mrs.  William  Schmir- 
macher  in  memory  of  Joseph  Berman;  Mrs.  Arthur 
l evy  and  Fannie  Sey  in  memory  of  Ar^ur  l.e\> 
and  Sophie  and  Samuel  Sey;  Mr.  and  M/*■ 

Mahrer  and  son,  Larry,  in  memory  of 
Marcus:  Mrs.  Yetta  Seidenfcld  in  niemorj  of 
David  Seidenfeld. 

NORM.XN  ROJI.VN  Ml’SlC  l.lllRARY  hL'Nl); 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  .Stone  in  memory  of  Beatrice 
Susan  Schwarz. 

1 \MKS  GOLDMAN  FUND:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
leiome  Schwarz  in  memory  of  Be.atrice  Susan 
Schwarz. 

COLF  SUGARMAN  FUND:  Mrs.  M.  L.  Jacobs 
:11  memory  of  Robert  A.  Jacobs. 

סידץ  I'l'.ND;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kronen- 
liei'K  in  memory  of  Isidore  Babin;  Howard  Lee 
Rubin  in  honor  of  L.aureii  Hilary  Rubin. 

DON.M.D  M.  ZUt'KKR  FUND;  Deak  Temple 
.Vo.  2.19,  Pythian  Sisters— Mary  Shaw,  Lucille 
Stuart,  Bernice  Shaw,  Ksther  Steiner,  Helen  Wirt- 
■-■hafter,  Blanche  Spero,  Rickie  W eiss,  I hyllis 
Brown,  Laura  Paige,  .\layme  Katz,  Jeanette  Kos- 
len  Ksther  Uaniin,  Helen  llaimaii,  Bessie  Hershey. 
Heien  Rosen.  Lena  Goldstein,  Hermine  Rhodes, 
and  Fav  Kadis  - in  memory  of  Donald  M.  Zucker: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Zucker  and  son,  Leon- 
aid.  in  memory  of  Lilli.an  Goldstein  Rudolph.  Max 
Ziii’gcrman,  Robert 1 ג.  Friedman,  Hermine  Hof- 
mail,  M.a1n1el  J.  Singer,  and  Ozar  Zucker,  and  in 
boiior  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W einberger  s •lOth 
wedding  anniversary,  I.  S.  Rose’s  60th  birthday, 
and  Henry  Gottfried's  60th  birthday. 


Ansisted  with  the  Torah  last  week; 
Louis  E.  Eiiisheimer  and  Maurice  Shapiro 


י 


J 


OBJECT  LESSON  

A woodman  came  into  a forest  to  ask 
the  trees  to  give  a hand  with  his  axe. 
It  seemed  so  modest  a request  that  the 
principal  tree  at  once  agreed  to  it,  and 
it  was  settled  among  them  that  the 
plain,  homely  ash  should  furnish  what 
was  wanted. 


No  sooner  had  the  woodman  fitted  the 
ßtaff  to  his  purpose,  than  he  began  lay- 
ing  about  him  on  all  sides,  felling  the 
noblest  trees  in  the  forest.  The  oak,  now 
seeing  the  whole  matter  too  late,  whisp- 
ered  to  the  cedar,  “The  first  concession 
has  lost  all.  If  we  had  not  sacrificed 
our  humblest  neighbor;  we  might  have 
vet  stood  for  ages  ourselves.” — Midras/j^^ 


(Continued  from  Page  4)  — 

Kingdom.  We  urge  our  fellow-Ameri- 
cans  to  unite  us  in  a magnificent  adven- 
ture — an  adventure  toward  a new  world 
wherein  all  men  will  have  lift  and  lib- 
erty  under  the  Moral  Law.  *“ 


Issued  hv  The  Commission  on  Justiee 
of  the  Central  Conferenee  of  Amenean  Rabbis. 


Tbc  fullowiug  cuutributi ״ ״.״ere  received  this 
past  week  aud  are  gratefully  .ackuowledged : 

\tTVR  Fl'ND■  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  L S.  Bialosky; 
MVS.;  Miuuie  MMt- 

No  i.'T’uai  B’Hth  in  memory  of  Robert  Morley 
I'ricilnTan. 

BKRKOWITZ  Fl־ND:  Mrs.  M־.ry  Berkowitz 
in  memory  of  Joe  Berkowitz. 

III-II  liIVG  I'UVl)■.  Sade  Isa.ac.son  in  memory 

of  •‘יי'1=י"\'  “j  Robinson;  Alumni  Association 

yCd  in  memory  of  Nathan  Marcus. 

\HTHUR  1•  FRANKKL  fund:  Mr.  aiul  Mrs. 

Tatar  in  1nen1«n־y  ‘יי  Arthui  !״* ז « .׳«  • 

Mrs.  I'anl  I״  Tatar  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Many 

Tatar. 

CFVFRAL  SUHOI.ARSHIP  FUND:  Mr  .and 
Mrs.  '•Mvin  Siiicgel  in  memory  of  Rose  Gottdiciici. 

1D\  KORNHAUSKR  SUHOI.ARSlllP  FUND: 
Mr  and  .Mrs.  James  Miller  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Abi 

Hnit/s  6’tli  birthday:  Mrs.  ,'VT  v?e’h 

.Mrs.  1.  Guy  Shapiro  in  memory  of  Jacob  l-alcoMch. 

p. \BY  BI.F.SSING  FUND;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Karii  in  honor  of  grand-daiightcr.  Judy  Lynn 
Kroiingold. 

UH.M'Kl.  F.DUUATION  FUND;  Kleanor  Du- 
her  in  meiiiory  of  Bert  W alkei . 

library  fund:  Zeta  Beta  Tan  Motlmrs 
in  memory  of  Jacob  Falcovicli:  Kda  WoF 

,.aw  in  mcinory  of  Jacob  Falcovicli;  Meyer  M'olpaw 
in  memory  of  Hitbel  .and  Jacob  Wol,1״w,  Mis. 
Davi.l  Woh.aw  in  memory  of  Rose  (lottdienei  , 
■Mr  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Gold,  ( a role  Weinberger 
in  memory  of  Jacob  Falcovicli;  Joy  1.  t olni  111 
nicmorv  of  Herbert  I..  Uobn ; Mr.  ,aud  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Medalie  in  memory  of  Isidore  Babin. 

BIRDIK  B.  lOWlTT  FUND;  Mr.  ,mid  Mrs.  S. 

I owitt,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lowitt,  .Mr  and  Mrs.  R F 
Fromson,  Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fromson,  Mrs  Saul 
G.  Fromson  in  memory  of  Uarric  Bernstein,  Birdie 
B I owitt.  and  Saul  G.  Fromson;  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Harrv  K.  Goldman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C oiisins 
in  memory  of  Birdie  B.  Lowitt,  Game  M.  Bern- 
stem,  and  Morris  (loldm.in. 

.MK.MORI.M,  l•■UND:  Mrs.  Laura  Spivack  i 11 
memory  of  D.avid  Sjiivack;  Mrs.  ,\be  W.  Messing. 
Mrs.  ticorge  L.  Franke  in  memory  of  Siegiiiund 
ami  Rosa  Behrens:  John  S.  Gitson  in  memory  of 
Rebecca  Gilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Routman 
in  memory  of  Fannie  Moss;  Mrs.  Bertha  and  Mis.s 
Gertrude  Dorfman  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Bernard 
.M.  Dorfman. 
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Blessing  of  bcLbbat׳h  Candles 
Kiddush 

Reader;  Heavenly  Father,  on  this  Sabbath  of  family 

Worship,  we  direct  our  thoughts  particularly 
to  the  lives  of  two  great  Americans,  George. 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  anniyer- 
saries  of  whose  birth  we  are  observing.  x.ver 
aware  of  the  great  service  they  rendered  our 
country,  we  pause  to  honor  them  these  many 
( years  after  their  passing.  Their  sacrifices 

! have  helped  to  shspe  the  life  and  destiny  of 

our  democracy.  Men  of  spirit  and  men  of  re- 
ligion,  they  looked  heavenward  for  help  ana 

guidance • 

As  Thou  guided  them  in  their  day,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  those  who  lead  our  country  to- 
day־  Grant  wisdom  and  understanding  ־to 
President  and  his  cabinet,  to  our  legislators 
who  make  the  laws,  and  to  o^^r  executors  who 
carry  them  out,  so  that  the  rights  an  1 
ties  of  all  people  of  the  world  will  be  pre  ^ 
served.  May  peace  and  goodness  be  everyone 
goal,  and  may  religion  be  an  important  part 
of  everyone's  life. 

(From  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  I״depen-^ 

Reader:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident:" 

Cong;  "That  all  men  are  created  equal;"' 

Reader:  "That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights; 

Cong;  "That  among  these  are  life,  liber: y,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 


(1) 


For  the  privilege  of  worship  as  a family,  we 
thank  Thee,  Oh  Lord. 

For  the  privilege  of  worship  as  Jews,  we 
thank  Thee. 

For  the  privilege  of  worship  as  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica,  we  thank  Thee,  and  say: 

Reader  Shema  Yisroel  Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod. 

& Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord 

Cong:  is  one. 

Bo־ruch  shem  k'vod  mal*־chuso  l«0-10m  vo-ed. 
Praised  be  His  name  Whose  glorious  kingdom  \ 
is  forever  and  ever . ^ 

Choir:  (Sings  above  refrain.) 

(Congregation  is  seated) 

Responsive  Reading 

Reader:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with 

thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

thy  might," 

Cong:  "And  these  words,  which  I command  thee  this 

day,  shall  be  upon  thy  heart." 

Reader:  "Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  speak  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 

risest  up," 

Cong:  "Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thy 

hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  be- 

tween  thine  eyes," 

Reader:  "Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  of 
thy  house  and  upon  thy  gaoes. 

(י) 


/ 


oiioii־:  Amen. 

(From  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address) 

Keader:  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal 

Cong;  "It  is  for  us,  the  living. .״to  be  dedicated 
to  the  ’onfinished  work  which  they. ־.so  nobly 
advanced." 

Reader;  "It  is... for  us  to  be. . .dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us." 

Cong:  " , . .That. . .we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 

cause  for  which  they . ״ י ׳gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 

Reader.׳  "That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom."' 

Cong;  "And  that,  gove1־nment  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

(Congregation  Rises) 

Reader;  B*or— chu  Es  Adonoy  Ha— m'vo— ruoh. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  .to  Whom  all  praise  is  due . 

Cong:  Bct,־ruch  Adonoy  Ha-m'vo-roch  L'o-lora  Vo-ed. 

Praised  be  the  nord  to  Whom  all  praise  is 
due  forever  and  ever. 

Choir:  (Sings  above  refrain.) 

Reader  St)  For  the  pi'ivilege  of  ׳worship,  we  thank 

Cong;  Thee,  Oh  Lord. 

(צ) 


Yov.  vill  find  we're  mucn  alike  - 
i^or  all  of  us  are  really  brothers. 


And  one  God  was  our  Creator ^ 

The  spacious  world  our  native  land; 
־ , All  of  us  are  really  brothers — 
This  we  all  iiiurst  understand. 


All  of  us  are  really  brothers, 
Black  and  yellow,  white  ana  brown; 
We  differ  only  in  our  colors, 

\ We're  all  the  same,  way  deep  down. 


(Children  are  seated) 

Choir:  "׳Hymn  of  Patriotism  for  All  Creeds"  by 

Millard  Lampell  (p.35^  Faith  of  America) 
To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "America". 


(1)  God  of  history. 

Our  fathers  worshipped  Thee 
With  one  accord. 

They  were  from  many  land 
Of  many  creeds  and  clans. 

But  Thee,  with  lifted  hands. 
They  all  adored. 

(2)  God  of  our  present  hour. 
Send  forth  Thy  saving  power 

In  this  our  dsy; 

Grant  us  the  grace  to  see. 
In  our  diversity 
The  bond  of  unity. 

Father,  we  pray . 

(3)  Blend  Thou  our  liberty 
With  true  frat<-יrrlity 

The  worli  ־!•ou’■  .. 

T 1.1,1  every  -סר^ס.׳  -ree 
T־■•  trust  .ncii  orז ' ׳'-״'hee 
But  all  a..11 1-•;■־- 

.\na  ahound, 


,1 


Cong:  "That  ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my  command 

ments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  God." 

Choir : Mi-cho-mo-cho . 

^ Reader:  Heavenly  Father,  on  this  Sabbath  on  which  we 
' honor  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  - 

men  who  believed  in  the  dignity  of  all  mankina 
men  who  believed  in  the  equality  of  all 
peoples  regardless  of  their  race  or  religion- 
we  pray  that  these  truths  which  they  have  ad- 
vanced  "will  unite  all  mank.ind  into  one  holy 
bond  of  brotherhood."׳  Vte  sing  with  the 
psalmists  of  old: 

Cong:  Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is 

For  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

(Psalm  133) 

Reader:  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart; 

But  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy sell . 

Cong:  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Hath-not  one  God 

created  us? 

Reader:  The  teaching  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  is  as  old  as  our  Faith,  It 
is  a lesson  not  only  for  grown  ups,  but  it  is 
a lesson  that  can  be  understood  by  even  the 
youngest  child.  Let  us  rise,  boys  «nd  girls, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Peretz,  read 
together. 

(Children  Rise) 

"Brothers" 

by 

Isaac  Loeb  Peretz 

Readfti•  VAiite  and  yellow,  brown  and  black, 

& Mix  each  color  with  the  others; 

Children : 


()4) 


ia  our  paths;  aua  make  us  all  in  our  several 
vocations  usetal  here  and  in  his  own  uue  time 
and  way,  evei'last i-iigly  happy. 

Reader־  Let  us  thank  God  that  "happily  the  GovOTent 
of  the  United  States  a . ־gives  to  Digo  ry^^ 
sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance,  _^d 
״requires  only  that  they  who  live  unaer  its 
protection  should  demean  themselves  as  §0°^ 
citizens,  in  givirg  it  on  all  occasions  their 
effectual  support. 

Choir:  May  the  words  of  rry^month  *he  meditation 

of  my  hoaxt׳  bo  a,ccjpc3.0XG  in  T y 6 
Lord,  my  Rock  and  my  Redeemer״ 

(Reading  of  the  Scripture) 

Reader:  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  end 

that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  g 

be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 

shall  flow  into  it־  And  many  people  sn^l  g 

and  say,  "Come  ye  and  1st  us  go  up  to  the 

mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 

of  Jacob."  (Isaiah  11:1.) 

Choir:  S-eu  sheorim, 

Reade-:  This  is  the  covenant  which  dedicates  Israel 
to  the  One  and  Sternal  God. 

This  is  the  Torah,  the  pillar  of  right  and 

ix  9 

This  i3־  the  Lav;,  that  proclanns  the  Fa״hor 
hood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhooa  of  Mm. 

Cong:  May  we  nev^  fL^’the'^marty?־ 

for  this  blessed  Heritage,  aiiu 

dom  they  suffered  in  its  defense״ 

(7) 


1/ 


(U)  God  of  our  dcsoiuy. 

Be  this  cld  litany 

Ccr  staff  and  rod; 

"Do  Justly"־  while  we  may, 

"Love  mercy"  day  by  day 
"Walk  humbly"  all  the  way 
With  Thee  our  God, 

Reader:  B3ess  our  country  with  everlasting  peace,  and 
may  it  be  an  example  to  the  whole  world, 

Cong:  May  contented  people  live  on  its  land,  and 

their  homes  be  filled  with  health  and  happi— 
ness. 

Reader:  May  irieaaship  and  fellowship  grow  stronger 
between  the  people  of  all  nations. 

Gong:  iiav  ws  all  live  together  happi iy,  work  to- 

g-nfuer  as  friends,  a.'d  understanding  each 
other,  enjoy  peace  forever. 

Choir:  Amen. 

Reader;  As  we  commemorate  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
we  should  be  inspired  to  dedicate  our  lives 
as  he  did  to  the  causes  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity,  and  as  we  recaר.l  George  Washington,  a 
champion  of  religious  Irherty,  let  us  offer 
up  000־  prayer  in  the  v^o/rds  he  used  in  his 
famous  letter  to  the  Hebrew  Congregation  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Islano.,  in  1791» 

Ceng:  "M:j  the  Children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham, 

who  dwell  ih  this  land,  continue  to  merit  and 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
while  every  one  shall  sit  in  safeiy  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  ano  there  shall  be 
none  to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  ä ather  of 
all  mercies  scatter  light,  and  noL  larluiess. 


(6) 


f 


HjXplanatio.v  of  the  Torah  reading; 


It  is  from  the  Torah  portion  which  you  have 
just  heard  that  the  famous  inscription  which 
adorns  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  is 
taken.  "Proclaim  ye  liberty  throughout  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  The 
founding  fathers  of  our  country  were  religious 
and  God-fearing  people.  They  cajne  to  America 
in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship.  It  is  therefore  easily  understandable 
that  when  they  needed  an  inscription  for  the 
Liberty  Bell,  they  should  turn  to  the  book  with 
which  they  were  most  familiar — the  Bible — and 
from  it  take  the  words  that  were  burned  into 
their  hearts,  "Proclaim  ye  liberty  throughout 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof," 


Reader;  Joyfully  we  consecrate  ourselves  anew  this 

day  to  the  work  our  fathers  began.  Ours,  too 
shall  be  the  constant  aim  and  effort  to  bring 
ever  nearer  that  blessed  age,  when  this  shall 
be  the  faith  of  all  mankind. 


Reader  One  God  over  all;  one  brotherhood  of  all, 
& 

Cong: 

(Congregation  Rises) 

Returning  the  scroll  to  the  Ark; 


It  hath  been  told  thee , 0 man,  what  is  good! 
and  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee:  Only 
to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thy  God, 

Choir;  Ho-du  A1  eretz. 

Reader:  "Behold,  this  is  my  Covenant",  saith  the  Loro 

(9׳> 


Reader;  Let  us  acknowJ.eQge  its  oru^h,  abide  by  1 s 
teachings,  and  ever  proclana  the  watchword 

of  our  faith. 

Reader  Shema  lisroel  Adonoi  Blohenu,  Adonoi  Echod. 

Sr  Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord 

Gong ; is  One . 

Choir:  Sings  above. 

Choir ; Le  Cho  i\donoi . 

(Congregation  is  seated) 

Blessing  before  the  reading  of  the  Torah; 

Bor-chu  3s  Adonoi  Ha־M'vo-roch 

Bo־ruch  Adonoi  Ha־M'Vo-roch  L'o-lom  Vo־ed 

Bo-ruch  Ato  Adonoi  Elo-hay-nu  Me-lech  Ho-0- 
lorn  Asher  Bo-char  Bo-nu  Mi-kol  Ho-amim  V'no- 
sam-Lo-nu  ^s  To-ro-so,  Bo-ruch  Ato  Adonoi 
No-sayn,  Ha-Torah, 

Reading  from  the  Torah  (Leviticus  2^:10), 

And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  it  shall  be  a 
jubilee  unto  you;  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family. 

Blessing  after  the  reading  of  the  Torah: 

■'  Bo-ruch  Ato  Adonoi  Elo-hay-nu  Me-lech  Ho- 
Olom  Asher  No-san  Lonu  Toras  Ernes  V’Cha-yay 
0 ז lorn  Ho-Ta  B'>־<-׳chay-nu  Bo-ruch  Ato  Adonoy 
No-sa;yn  Ha-Torah, 

(3)  . 


י 


״l^y  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  the  words 
which  I have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  de- 
part  from  thee,  not  from  thy  children,  not 
from  thy  children •s  children,  henceforth  and 
forever."׳ 


I 


Choir;  Etz  Chaim. 

(Congregation  is  seated) 

Honoring  of  Scouts;  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Brown- 
ies  and  Cubs. 

Adoration  and  Kaddish 


Benediction 

Closing  Hymn:  "To  the  God  of  all  Creation" -Hymn  if 20 

To  the  God  of  all  Creation 
Let  us  sing  with  cheerful  voice; 

In  the  Rock  of  our  salvation 
Let  us  heartily  rejoice. 

In  His  presence  let  us  gather 
With  glad  hearts  and  thankful  ways; 

And  to  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 

Show  our  joy  with  psalms  of  praise״ 

He  c1־sr  י.  r  י ׳ י- 

He ־׳״ ־■-■!. h beauty  clc '.נ) ..os  the  sod; 

Let  lis  show  our  deep  devotion. 

Bless  our  Maker,  and  our  God, 


(10) 


\ 
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Blessing  of  Candles: 

Rabbi:  Come,  let  us  welcome  the  Sabbath,  its 

radiance  illumine  our  hearts  as  wc  sanctify 
these  tapers, 

, Congr:  Light  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine.  The  Lore 
is  my  light  and  my  Salvation. 

Rabbi:  Light  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine  in  man. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  the  light  of  the  Lord. 

Congr:  Light  is  the  symbol  of  t^e  divine  law.  For 
the  commandment  is  a lamp  and  the  law  is 
the  light. 

Rabbi:  Light  is  the  symbol  of  Israel's  mission.  I, 
the  Lord,  have  set  thee  for  a covenant  of 
the  people,  for  a light  unto  the  nations, 

j Congr:  Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  our  ancient 
tradition  that  hallows  and  unites  Israel 
in  all  lands  and  all  ages,  do  we  now  sane- 
tify  the  Sabbath  lights. 

Rabbi  Boruch  Ato  Adonoy  Elohenu  Welech  Ho-olom 
& Asher  Kidshonu  Be-mitzvosov  Ve-tzivonu  Le- 

״ Congr:  hadlik  Ner  Shel  Shabbos, 

Praised  be  Thou,  0 Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
' Universe,  Who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  com- 

raandments  and  commanded  us  to  kindle  the 
Sabbath  lights. 

Choir:  Amen. 

Kiddush:  Read  Responsively. 


(1) 


Reader:  Heavenly  Father,  parents  and  children  come 
hand  in  hand  bo  Thy  sanctuary  on  this  Sa'>. 
bath  (preceding  Rosh  Hashonal^ seeking  com- 
munion  with  Thee  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves  in  body  and  in  spirit  p or  the  comir:a 
days  of  Awe  A 

Pai'ents,  busy  with  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing  a livelihood,  busy  with  the  full-time 
occupation  of  caring  for  and  rearing  their 
offspring,  I'eflect  in  the  stillness  of  thds 
hour  of  prayer  how  much  their  task  is  lipt- 
■״iiud  by  the  knowledge  of  Thj׳  guiding  hand. 

Children,  not  yet  mature,  but  not  unknowing7~ 
realize  too  in  their  own  way  that  there  is 
a Father  of  us  all,  A Parent  of  all  parents, 
who  sees  them  through  their  hours  of  school 
and  play . 

Together  they  come  this  evening,  for  this 
hour,  0 God,  when  "Tl^y  Messenger  of  Peace" 
descends  from  on  high  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
tlie  parents  to  bho  children,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  t-o  the  parents,  ^ Lord, 
imbue  them  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy 
Days,  cloak  them  with  spiritual  garb,  and 
keep  them  as  one  to  observe  this  Holy  Season, 
Amen.  I 

/ 

(Responsive  Reading  from  Proverbs) 


Reader:  "Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  shall  go, 
Congr:  And  even  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 

from  it,"  (20:6) 


Reader:  ^ "Correct  tliy  son,  and  he  will  give  thee 
restj 

Congr:  Yea,  he  will  give  delight  unto  thy  soul," 

(29:17) 

(3) 


Road  resigns ively. 

’>abb1:  us  praise  God  with  this  symbol  of  joy, 

ai-.d  tharüc  Him  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  , 

week  • 

oongr:  For  life  and  strength,  for  home  and  love  i 

aid  friendship,  for  the  discipline  of  our 
trials  and  teiiptations,  for  the  happiness 
that  has  come  to  us  out  of  our  labor, 

Rabbi:  Thou  has  ennobled  us,  0 God,  by  the  bless- 
ings  of  work,  and  in  love  hast  Thou  sane- 
tified  us  by  Sabbath  rest  and  worship  as 
ordained  in  the  Torah• 

Congr:  Six  dsys  shalt  thou  labor  ^d  do  all  tl^ 
work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
to  be  hallowed  unto  the  Lord,  thy  God, 

iabbi  Praised  be  Thou,  0 lord  our  God,  ICing  of 
the  univ:6rse.  Who  hast  created  the  fruit 

Congr:  of  the  vine, 

Boruch  Ate?  Adonoy  Elohenu  Melech  Ho־olom 
Bore  Peri  Hagofen. 


:•:iüdush  is  sung  by  Choir. 


(Congreg:atio1i'is  seated) 


I 


Reader  bo-rach  snem  k’vod  iiial-elraso  10י  lom  voed. 

^ Praised  be  His  nane  VJhose  glorious  kxngdoi״ 

Congr:  is  forever  and  ever. 

* Choir;  (Sings  cibove  refrain.) 

(Congregation  is  seated) 

Responsive  Reading 

Readui : Thou  shalt  lovo  tho  Lord,  thy  God, 1 ״th  Ä1 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

thy  !.light. 

Goner:  tad  these  words,  which  I coainand  theo  this 

day,  shall  be  upon  th^'  he־art. 


Re-d'r•  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
**  cWldron,  and  shalt  spe.ak  of  the-a  ״hon  ttou 

sittost  in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  w■^,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thod  risest  up. 

Concr•  Thou  shalt  bind  the!n  for  a sicn  upon  t^ 

® hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  be- 

tween  thine  eyes. 

Reader:  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts 
of  thy  house  and  upon  thy  gates . 

Conpr*  That  ye  maj־׳  remember,  and  do  all 
״ ■ miLt־;  and  be  holy  unto  your  God. 

Choir : ni-choHmo-cho , 

'TITTr•  Heavenly  Father,  our  children  have  goto  t״ 

a^d  to  ask  Thy  guidance  for  the  year  ahead. 
Listen  to  their  words,  and  heed  their  sup 
plications . 


(5) 


,,״aaer:  "Hear,  my  son,  the  instruction  of  thy 

Oongr:  ta^orsako  not  the  teaching  of  thy  mother." 

(1:8) 

P,eader:*'״Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a 

father,  (U:l)  !..״ri-incr  ״r<^-l^ 

Congr;  Incline  thine  ear  to  my  unde rstc dicing . (ל• 

Reader:  "For  I give  you  good  j , . 2 1 

Congr;  Forsake  ye  not  my  teaching,  (u• 

Pe:,der:  "Ily  son,  forget  not  ::y  teaching  but  let 
Uhy  heart  keep  my  coimaancments , 
iongr:  For  length  of  days,  and  years  of  11  , 
peace,  will  they  add  to  theo.  (3.1 

(Congregation  rises) 

H - Trier•  Bor-chu  Es  Adonoy  Ha-m*vo-ruch 
׳ ??also  ye  the  Lord  to  Whom 11 ־  praise  is 

due. 

Congr:  Bo-ruoh  Adonoy  Ha.^11'vo-ruch  ^'״נ-י-ס‘ 

Praised  be  the  Lord  to  Whom  all  praise  is 

due  forever  and  ever. 

Choir;  (Sings  above  refrain.) 

״!”worship,  we  thank  Theo, 

ct.:gr:  For'’^;  privilege  of  worship  as  a family, 

;ve  thank  Thee,  0 Lord. 

For  the  privilege  of  worship  as  Jews, 

thank  Thee. 

Reader  Shama  Yisroel  Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod. 

& Hear,  Ü Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lora 

Congr:  is  one. 


(I.)  . 


Keaucr : 


Everlasting  Goa,  Tnoa  hast  hoara  the  pra^/er. 
of  parents  and  children,  sincere  and  rever- 
ent.  (I  beseech  Thee  to)  look  on  them  with 
Thy  tender  loving  mercy,  and  encompass  them 
with  Thy  outstretched  anns  as  they  stand 
before  Thy  Holy  Ark,  a family  in  prayer 

for  ever  deepening  love  anci  mutual  sell- 

consecration. 

In  this  moment  before  the  Days  of  Awe,  I ask 
yoa  parents,  with  child  in  hand,  bo  come 
before  this  ilrk  for  a brief  moment  of  silent 
nraver.  Let  us  make  this  pilgrimap,  familjr' 
by  family,  with  the  quietude  and  dignity  tha’ 
becomes  this  house  of  worship. 

Directions  for  processional 

R.׳־,dor:  Reader  and  others  who  are  sitting  ..נn  pulpit 
" go  dovn ״ ״a  t*.  s״ats  ״ith  the  congregation. 

ni-'htc;•  Temple  lights  are  lowered,  with  only  ever- 
^ * lasting  light  and  seven  branch  candlesticks 

burning. 

organ:  Very  soft  msic  is  played  during  procession- 

Parents  :Take  children  by  the  hand  and  proceed  f^dly 
Parents.  1^  !״״־ily  to  the  pulpit.  There  ^ _ 

laaOT  as  three  fandlies  on  the  pulpit  at  the 
same  time. ..one  approaching  the  Ark,  one  in 
front  of  the  Ark,  and  one  leaving  the  Ark.  ^ 
After  the  last  family  has  had  a moment  of 
silent  prayer  in  front  of  the  Ark,  Reader 
and  others  return  to  pulpit. 


i ' 


a-oaer  to  children:  And  now  children,  please  rise 
■ojid  read  with  me  your  prayer: 

Children :Our  God  and  God  of  our  Fathers,  many  times 
Children. hurt  our  parents,  our  friends  our 

teachers,  and  ourselves  by  our  wrong  doings. 
We  have  been  unkind  by  making  fun  of  others, 
we  have  been  rude  by  losing  our  te.apers,  we 
have  been  wilful  by  disobeying  our  parents 
and  annoying  our  teachers,  we  have  been 
biioughtless  by  acting  discourteously.  H^lp 
us  lead  more  useful  lives,  to  act  more  kind- 
ly,  to  respect  our  parents  and  teachers. 

Reader  to  parents:  And  no«  paronts,  in  the  stress 

and  strain  of  dally  living,  there  have  been 
actions  which  you  regretted,  especially 
those  in  regard  to  family  harmony.  And  so 
will  you  rise  and  read  with  me  — 

Parents:  Our  God  and  God  of  our  Fathers,  many  times 
in  anger  have  we  spoken  unkindly  to  our 
children;  many  times  for  selfish  reasons 
we  have  denied  them  extra  hours  of  family 
companionship;  and  often  as  the  P^Lh  o 
least  resistance  we  have  over-indulged  them. 
Help  us,  0 Lord,  to  live  on  a more  even 
keel  that  we  will  not  raise  our  voices  in 
m<־*er;  help  us  to  allot  our  time,  so  that 
there  will  be  more  time  for  our  family  life; 
and  help  us,  above  all,  to  think  clearly  ana 
wisely  in  malcing  decisions  that  affect  the 
upbringing  of  our  children. 


(7) 


(6) 


\ 


; IIc.y  tho  words  of  bhoir  mouths,  and  the• 
li.editations  of  thg !?hearts  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight,  0 Lord,  our  Rock  and 
Redoeiaer.  ibaen. 


May  the  words,  etc. 
Adoration  and  Kaddish 


ohoir : 


Reader: 


Benediction 


Congr:  "The  Lord  is  King"  (Union  Hymnal  #159) 

Ere  space  exists  or  earth  and  sky , 

The  Lord  is  King, 

Ere  sun  or  star  shone  forth  on  high. 

The  Lord  was  King. 

When  earth  shall  be  a robe  outworn. 

And  sky  shall  fade  like  mists  of  morn. 
Still  shall  the  Lord  for  e’er  be  King, 
The  Lord  is  King, 


When  earth  he  flings  mid  star  filled  space. 
The  Lord  is  King. 

When  living  there  found  place. 

The  Lord  was  King. 

When  homeward  from  earth’s  corners  four. 

He  calls  the  scattered  folk  once  more. 
Then  shall  the  Lord  for  e’er  be  King. 

The  Lord  is  King. 


(8) 
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Reader;  Heavenly  Father,  Parents  and  Children  have  come 
to  Temple  on  this  Sabbath,  during  the  Succoth 
Festival,  to  thank  Thee  for  all  the  wonderful 
things  they  have  received  through  nature. 
Sometimes  in  our  busy  lives  we  forget  that  all 
the  wonders  of  nature  are  gifts  from  Thee,  0 
Lord. 

Cong:  God  provides  the  sun  and  rain  which  makes  tiny 

seeds  grow  into  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Reader:  God  provides  the  springs  and  wells  which  give 
us  water,  and  the  trees  which  give  us  shade. 

Cong:  God  provides  the  flowers  and  whicn  are 

beautiful  to  see. 

Reader:  God  provides  the  moon  and  stars  which  give  us 
light  at  night. 

Cone:  Uthcueh  we  could  never  name  all  the  things  in 

nature  which  make  cur  lives  conuortable,  we 
thank  Thee,  God,  for  everything.  


Choir:  "We  Thank  Thee.”  Hymn  #193• 


Long  ago,  when  all  the  Jewish  people  lived  in 
Palestine,  they  were  farmers.  Three  tunes  a 
year  some  of  the  crops  became  ripe  and  ^^e 
people  harvested  them — that  means  they  pi 

or  they  cut  the  ״heat  Each  ti«־ 
they  djd  this,  they  gave  thanks  to  Goa. 

Our  Lible  tells  us  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
that  God  said  to  the  children  of  Israel, 

"Three  times  a year  thou  shalt  keep  a feast 
unto  me." 


Reader; 


1 

ו 


For  the  Country  extending  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  land  that  is  known  as  the  "Land  of  the  Free, 

Vfe  give  our  thanks o 

These  lines  are  from  an  anonymous  poem  in  a 
book  by  E.  E.  Levingcr,) 

(Let  us  all  stand) 

Bor-chu  Es  Adonoi  Ha-m'vo-roch 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  to  Wliom  all  praise  is  due. 

Bo־ruch  Adonoi  Ha-m*vo-roch  L’olom  Vo-ed. 
Praised  be  the  Lord  to  whom  all  praise  is  due 
forever  and  ever. 


Cong; 


(Note: 


Reader: 

Cong: 


Choir:  Sings  above  refrain. 

Reader  For  the  privilege  of  worship  we  th^k  Thee  Lord, 
and  For  the  privilege  of  worship  as  a famixy,  we 

Cone:  thank  Thee.  j.!  ו 

For  the  privilege  of  worsliip  as  Jews  we  tnank 

Thee  and  repeat  the  watchword  of  our  faiuh: 

Shema  lisroel  Adonoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echod, _ . 

Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One, 

Boruch  Shem  K>vod  Mal-chuso  L'olom  Voed. 

Praised  be  His  name  whose  glorious  kingdom  is 
forever  and  ever. 

Choir:  Sings  above  refrain. 

(let  us  all  be  seated) 


Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mig 

And  these  words  which  I command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  upon  thy  heart. 


Reader: 

Cong: 


ר 


ו - ־' ־ 

Cong:  On  Passover  - the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  | 

On  Shavuos  - the  feast  of  harvest  of  the  first 
fruits. 

On  Succoth  - the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  • 
end  of  the  year,  , 

Reader:  Tonight  celebrating  Succoth,  the  last  of  these 
three  harvest  festivals,  we  give  our  thanks, 

Cong;  We  give  our  thanks. 


'Ong: 


ueader:  For  the  hay  and  the  corn  and  the  wheat  that 
is  reaped. 

For  the  labor  well  done,  and  the  barns  that 
are  heaped. 

For  the  sun  and  the  dew  and  the  sweet  honey 
comb, 

For  the  seed  and  the  bud  and  the  harvest 
brought  home. 

We  give  our  thanks. 

Reader:  For  the  trade  and  the  skill  and  the  wealth 
in  our  land. 

For  the  curuiing  and  strength  of  the  working- 
man's  hand, 

Cong:  For  the  good  that  our  artists  and  poets 

have  taught. 

For  the  friendship  3nd  hope  that  aifection 
have  brought. 

We  give  our  thanks. 

Reader:  For  the  homes  that׳  with  purest  affection 
are  ble  st , 

For  the  season  of  plenty  and  well  deserved 
rest . 
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Teach  us  to  be  tolerant  and  mr  and  ou־t  to 
everyone  that  crosses  our  path. 

Teach  us  to  be  tolerai.t  and  fair  and  just  to 
ever/one  that  crosses  our  path. 

Teach  us  to  love  our  neighbors  like  ourselves. 

Teach  us  to  love  our  neighbors  like  ourselves. 

May  the  words  of  our  Lord, 

of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  in  Ty  signu, 
our  Strength  and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 

May  the  words,  etc. 

TORAH  SERVICE 

And  it  shall  come  to  P״=\J^';g“^“"te°LtlVbe 
exalte^aS™  tte  hills,  ־■®■ä 

now  into  — iTofAle 

To  The  itsToftn^  God  of  dacob. 

(Isaiah  11.1) 

(Let  us  stand) 

S-eu  sheorim,  etc. 

This  is  the  covenant  which  dedicates  Israel  to 

^ieTs  ?he  ?oSSf  ״e';111ar  of  right  and  truth. 

This  is  the  Law  that  proclaims  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  oi  man. 

our  faith: 


Reader: 

Cong: 

Reader: 

Gong: 

Reader 

and 

Gong: 

Choir: 

Reader: 


Choir: 

Reader: 

Cong: 

Reader: 


\ 


f 


״,׳aaer:  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 

children,  and  shalt  speak  of  them  when  tViou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest 

up. 

Cong:  Thou  Shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thy  hand 

and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes. 

Reader:  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  of  thy 
house  and  upon  thy  gates. 

Cong:  That  ye  may  remember  and  do  all  iny  commandments 

and  be  holy  unto  your  God, 

Choir:  Mi-cho  Mo-cho 

Reader:  Our  religion  teaches  us  that  no  harvest  can 

truly  be  enjoyed  unless  it  is  shared  with  those 
people  who  do  not  have  the  good  things  of  life 
which  we  have, 

Cong:  (Leviticus  23:22) 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  lcand...the 
corner  of  the  field,,, and  the  gleanings. . .thou 
shalt  leave  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 

Reader:  Heavenly  Father, at  this  harvest  season,"Help  us 
to  see  that  no  work  truly  prospers  unless  it 
brings  blessings  to  other  lives"  and  happiness 
to  other  people.  Through  Thy  teachings  may  we 
learn  that  what  we  have,  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  those  v;ho  have  not;  that  our  joys 
should  not  come  from  another’s  sorrow;  that  our 
pleasures  should  not  arise  from  someone  else 's 
pain. 

Teach  us  to  be  kind  and  considerate  of  all  people, 

Cong:  Teach  us  to  be  kind  and  considerate  of  all 

people. 


CONSECRATION  CEREMONY 


(Returning  the  Torah  to  the  Ark) 

(Let  us  Stand) 

־ JovfullY ׳ ״e  consecrate  ourselves  anew  this  day 

Kead,r.  fathers  began. 

cיhall  be  the  constant  aim  and  effort  to  bring 
ever  nearer  that  blessed  age  when  this  shall 
be  the  faith  of  all  mankind. 

One  God  over  all;  one  Brotherhood  of  all. 

Reader:  It  hath  been  told  thee  0 man,  ״hf 

and  what  the  Lord  doth ס״״־־• ־  of  thee.  Only 
to  do  justly,  to^love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  uod״ 

Choir;  Ho-du-Al  Eretz 

ם Viniri  this  is  my  covenant,  saith  the  Lord« 
leader;  Behold,  tnis  is  ord  the  words 

"Mv  soirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  rue  wo! 

wlSch^I  have  put  in  thy  mouth  shall  not 

depart  from  thee,  nor  from  thy  children,  nor 

frL  thy  children's  children,  henceforth  an 

forever. 

Choir;  Etz  Chaim. 

(Let  us  be  seated) 

Adoration  and  Kaddish,  p.  71  Union  Prayer  Book  _ 
Benediction. 
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Shema  lisroel  Adcnoi  Elohenu  Adonoi  Echoed 

Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One. 

Choir:  Sings  above  refrain. 

Le-cho  Adonoi 

(Let  us  be  seated)  ■* 


Blessing  before  the  reading  of  the  Torah: 

Bor-chu  Es  Adonoi  Ha.-m'vo-roch 
Boruch  Adonoi  Ha— m*vo-roch  L'Olom  Vo— ed. 
Bo-ruch  Ato  Adonoi. Elo-h ay  nu  Melech  Ho-olom 
Asher  Bochar  Bo-nu  Mikol  Ho-amim  V no- son 
Lo-nu  Es  Torah  so,  Boruch  Ato  Adonoi, 

No-sayn  Ha-Torah. 


Reading  from  the  Torah:  Deuteronomy  Chapter  3U: 1012־ 

And  there  hath  not  arisen  a prophet  since  in 
Israel  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face;  in  all 
the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do  in  the  liind  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and 
to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land;  and  in 
. all  the  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the  great  terror 
which  Moses  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 

Genesis  Chapter  1:13־ 

In  the  beginning  God  created  tlie  heaven  and  the 
earth.  Now  the  earth  was  unformed  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  f-ace  of  the  deep;  and  the 
spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said:  "Let  there  be  light."  And  there 
was  light. 

Blessing  after  reading  of  the  Torah: 

Bo־ruch  Ato  Adonoi  Elohenu  Melech  Ho־olom 
.«sher  No-san  Lonu  Toras  Ernes  V'chayay  Olom 
No־ta  B’so  chay  no  Boruch  !«to  Adonoi 
No-sayn  Ha-Torali. 
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Closing  I^ymn:  "Father  Hear  the  Prayer  We  Offer." 
No,  14.2 

Father,  hear  the  prayer  we  offer 
Not  for  ease  that  pray'r  shall  be. 

But  for  strength  that  we  may  ever 
Live  our  lives  courageously. 

Not  forever  by  still  water 
Would  we  idly  quiet  stay. 

But  would  smite  the  living  fountains 
From  the  rocks  along  our  way . 

Be  our  strength  in  hours  of  weakness. 

In  our  wand ’rings  be  our  guide; 

Through  endeavor,  failure,  danger. 
Father,  be  Thou  at  our  side. 


•f  • 


V/HAT  DO  1/E  י.. ANT  OF  HFE? 


Address  delivered  on  ׳'Design  for  Living"  Broadcast 
Sunday,  Hay  13,  1951  3•■^ 10:35 ׳ 

Station  TOIEW  v b■ 

by  Rabbi  Jacob  K.  Shanlonan  of  Temple  Israel,  Neiv  Rochelle,  Nerv  York. 

15r  friends,  I am  happy  to  participate  in  this  program  and  to  think  vdth  you  of 
a design  for  living. 

V.ihat  do  vre  vrant  of  life?  If  vre  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  possession  of  Alad- 
din's  lamp,  for  nhat  vrould  we  ask?  Not  long  ago  I read  of  a blind  man,  sightless 
since  he  was  a boy,  whose  burning  desire  was  to  visit  Coney  Island.  This  is  a simple 
enough  wish  and  a common  experience  for  millions  of  people,  but  for  that  blind  man 
this  was  a rdsh  vfcioh  gave  life  meaning  and  sest.  Children  will  often  cry  bitterly 
if  they  are  deprived  of  some  amusement,  if  they  are  denied  a treasured  toy  or  even 
a piece  of  candy;  on  the  other  hand,  they  vdll  be  exhuberant  and  glad  if  their  child- 
ish  wants  are  satisfied.  Ve  are  mature  and  intelligent,  !.hat  do  we  want  of  life? 

I suppose  that  the  first  thing  we  want  is  life  itself,  the  very  days  and  months 
and  years  of  life.  V.'e  want  long  life.  One  of  the  most  popular  books  of  our  gener- 
ation  was  entitled  "Life  Begins  at  UO".  Many  people  have  lived  magnificently  and 
creatively  long  after  they  vrere  hO.  I remember  that  great  President  of  Harvard 
University,  Dr.  Charles  V,׳.  Elliot,  addressing  the  Jevdsh  students  at  a Friday  even- 
ing  service;  he  was  almost  ninety  years  old,  but  his  mind  was  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benja.'in  Franklin,  and  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  are  names 
which  come  to  mind  immediately  when  we  think  of  talent  and  wisdom  reaching  fruition 
in  old  age.  !■hen  we  see  old  people  living  full  and  productive  lives,  we  too  ask  for 
long  \re  too  v.^ant  length  o.f  days. 

But  life  is  beyond  our  control.  Do  you  remember  John  D.  Rockefeller?  He  was 
almost  93  when  he  died;  he  wanted  to  live  to  be  100.  He  vas  fabulously  wealthy,  and 
he  probably  would  have  given  much  money  for  those  two  extra  years  of  life  - but  they 
were  beyond  his  control.  Life  does  remain  beyond  our  control.  Many  people  never 
reach  old  age;  they  are  cut  off  T*en  they  are  saplings  or  in  the  middle  of  their 
youth.  Yet  even  in  their  shortened  lives,  many  people  seise  the  opportunity  for 


ו 
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״eatlveness  and  achievement.  Three  of  the  greatest  names  in  a>gli־h  poetry  are  ^ 
,,ron.  Sheney,  and  Keats  - yet ׳, ־ran  nas  dead  at  36.  Shelley  at 9 ־,  and  Keats  at 

25  The  creative  lives  of  those  vho  die  young  teach ־ ״  that  it  as  not  the  yan^y  , 

t h״t  ratheirits  quality״  Much  as  v׳e  may  vdsh  for  length  of  days, 
of  ih-pp.  that  counts, 

^4-u  •p  T'a-vrc!  This  is  whv  ״the  i^saliüist  pray— 
they  are  i.eaningless  if  there  is  no  breadth  of  !.ays. 

ed:  "Teach  us  to  nuiaber  our  days  that  we  may  get  us  a heart  of  vddom." 

Friends  if  we  were  born  mth  mature  vdsdom  and  intelligence,  and  rf  in  the  hour 

of  our  birth’ we  were  told.  "Xou  will  live  to  be  TO  years  old.  Here  is  .25,000.  You 

vail  not  earn  another  cent,  nor  mil  another  penny  be  given  to  you,  nor  vail  any  m- 

terest  be  added.  But-you  must  live  on  that  sum  for  the  rest  of  your  life."  That 
.euld  not  be  very  much  money.  Anyone  earning  only  .20.00  a weeh  would  reoeive  that 
much  in 5 ־  years.  So,  if  you  received  such  a sum  at  birth,  subject  to  these  con  it- 
rons  I venture  to  say  that  you  would  be  niggardly  in  your  care  of  that  money.  ou 
would  spend  each  dollar  cautiously,  wisely,  and  profitably.  How  if  you  live  to  be 
70  years  old,  only  25,000  days  are  given  to  you.  Do  you  want  a Design  for  Living. 

,,atch  them  carefully,  use  th»  wisely,  spend  them  profitably,  lie  want  life,  but  we 

aannot  control  life.  Le  can,  hov2ver,_c־;^^ 

a life  of  opportunities  realised  and  hours  well  spent,  of  constant  improve.1־nt  an 
development,  of  absorbing  interest  and  djm^io  purpose.  Let  it  be  a life  of  sympathy, 

kindness  and  love.  Let  it  be  a life  of  satisfaction.  ^ 

,,e  not  only  want  life,  we  want  health  - good  health.  IVe  want  our  bodies  o e 

v,ell  It  is  difficult  to  have  a balanced,  !*olesome  outlook  on  life  when  one  1־  tor- 

״anted  by  unspeakable  pain  or  is  physically  handicapped.  "A  healthy  mind  in  a health־ 

״,dy"  is  an  educational  ideal־  it  is  also  a workable  basis  for  sane  living. 

,tad  yet,  that  kind  of  perfect  health  - that  world  in  vhich  there  are  no  coughs, 

• j • .;<5  «still  as  remote  from  us  as 
colds,  diseases,  infections,  plagues  or  epidemics  - 

the  fartheimiost  star.  Lb  can  live  a same  and  balanced  life  vhen  we  make  th.  most  of 
vdiat  we  have.  The  person  with  the  strong  shoulders  and  supple  »־־!־־  does  not  al- 
the  best  desi^  for  living.  Athletes  are  not  necessarily  the  happi־־ 


v.tays  have 


ז. • 


people.  The  late  K.O.  «eile  once  wote,  ״X  .as  horn  aoU^atio  - a״h  1״  those  ha.־ 
״״body  bothered  a^;;:^:!^״  ohildre־■״  eyes.  I  ־ ־uld ־ ״ver  be  ־are  of  bovaxng  a 
straight  ball  - and  when  I 3-pec־  dov.  I hit  the  ground  too  soon  or  too  late.  ״ I 
״aa  undernourished  and  tubercular 0 ־  that  I -,״as  a shinny,  puny  youth,  easxly  fat- 
igued.  I never  knew  muscular  hardiness  or  precision.״  Yet  despite  this  catalogue 
o׳■  infirmities,  Mr.  Wells  achieved  a sane  and  balanced  life,  and  it  was  a prodigious 
and  productive  life,  lohn  mlton  nas  blind  but  he  v,as  not  imprisoned  by  the  range 

o nf  the  greatest  verse  ever  v/ritten  in  Enclish.  Despite 
of  his  vision;  he  v,׳rote  some  of  the  greatesT« 

every  physical  limitation,  m«r  can  >^he  life  radiant  and  creative. 

in  the  industrial  city  rhere  I began  my  rabbinical  career  - and  it  u-as  a  1 ־  y 
typical  of  .!erica  - there  uas  a large  nuiber  of  handicapped  and  infirm  - and  v,hat 

ו u a  5>קג# ר  _ both  of  them  had  been  ampu- 
the  College,  the  newspaper  publisher  'ho  had  - B 

tated  at  the  tae־  - but  he  did  a full  day's  ':ork  in  a r.heel  chair,  the  City  Treas- 
,-er  v'ho  served  effectively  and  efficiently  thou^  he  had  only  one  hand,  the  gm 
stricken  by  polio  nho  couldn't  move  uithout  her  braces  and  canes  but  ״ho  filled  her 
Ufe  by  knitting  hats  for  sale  in  the  He״  York  stores.  These  peopl ־ .־nd  there  v.ro 
aoaens  of  them  there  - and  there  are  thousands  of  them  every, ־,here  - she״  that  you 
can  fashion  the  best  design  for  living  by  making  the  most  of  ״hat  you  have. 

״The  is  st.ronm  man?"  asked ח י  rnrient  ■Tevi  ■sh  ..JcA-Urr: י-ת ר- 

"■ — 01-0  +hP  most  of 7 גhat 7• ־e  have,  vrhen  17e  conquer 

י)• • ו  II  rוn^v  vrhen  v.fe  make  tne  no&x׳  u■*• 
v.iho  conquers  himself.  י unea 

L « 3 ר*ר01ר ־ י.ךוךt1d  do  them  thoroughly , 

o’ur  ou-n  endov.ments  and  capacities,  vrhen 6: ו  accep 

! •  0נ׳ר י+  Onlv  then  do 76 ג  have  good  health; 

only  then  does  life  become  savory  and  piqaan..  Only 

only  then  do 6ד ג  have  a design  for  living. 

some  people  mistakenly  believe  that  they  can  have  no  design  for  living  unless 

they  have  money,  lots  of  money.  Many  people  dream  of  riches  as  the  key  to  happiness 

״ore  people ־״ ־  the  lack  cf  money  as  the  cause  of  their  unhappiness  than.  a,y  other 


Mo״,  life  oar.  be  horrible  and  cruel  ״ithout  the  means  to  live,  rathout  seou  y 


reason. 
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and  the  assurance  that  uants  will  be  provided  for.  But  it  is  a tragic  ccmentaiy 
on  our  society  v׳hen  v׳e  cannot  discriminate  betvfeen  and  choose  the  highest  values. 

The  Jeuish  philosopher  ibn  Kasp  v,ho  lived  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  near  the  fam^ 
silver  mines  in  southern  France  once  virote,  ■n.hy  vreary  thyself  to  gain  great  riches, 
nhen  neither  thou  nor  any  other  could  equal  the  vast  store  accumulated  by  the  great 
mountain  of  our  native  city."  Think  of  his  words!  Men  could  slave  their  lives  a- 
way,  yet  never  could  they  achieve  the  wealth  that  lies  buried  in  a soul-less  moun- 
tain.  Don't  think  of  this  man  as  an  impractical  philosopher.  It  was  a very  hard-  __ 
headed,  practical,  American  business  man  vho  confessed  that  "a  life  devoted  to  money- 
making  means  nothing.";  Qrarles  M.  Schwab  knew  that  money  is  useful,  but  he  also 
knew  that  money  cannot  buy  life,  health,  or  happiness.  The  heroes  of  the  race  have 
not  been  some  ancient  Midas  or  some  modern  Maharajah.  Lincoln  and  Moses,  Gandhi 

and  Pasteur,  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Livingstone,  Henrietta  Szold  and  Jane  ;iddams  - 

, ...5 ■ רס+ז-ז , י. - .!״.ו nr1+.  t.hfi י י vi orro-r  t-.r.  ■f.ViP  niip-.qti on  ־'How  iiiuch  are  you 


they  all  shovr  that  .,^hat  is  vital  is  not  the  Rnsvrpr,  -now  mu.n 

worth?"  but  rather  the  answer  to  "Howj;orMa^arejpu^?"  VJhat  did  you  do  with  your 
^;^luh?  '..ith  Xm  did  you  share  it?  V/ere  you  sensitive  to  the  cry  of  your  fellow 

nan  and  to  the  needs  of  your  coinuunity? 

»\!ho  is  a rich  nan?”  asked  that  ■sane  JeTdsh  sage;  and  this  rras  his  answer  ~ 

"he  vho  finds  joy  in  his  portion".  That  truly  counts  is  not  the  money  we  have,  but 
the  mind  v.־e  broaden,  the  character  we  deepen,  the  virtues  we  perfect,  and  the  sym- 

pathies  v;e  arouse. 

Design  for  Living.  V.hat  do  we  want  of  life?  Life?  Health?  Riches?  Perhaps 
these  lines  from  an  anonjmious  poet  vdll  furnish  us  with  a few  threads  vhlch  we  can 


Did  you  waste  the  day  or  lose  it? 
lYas  it. we  11  or  poorly  spent? 

Did  you  leave  a trail  of  kindness 
Or  a sear  of  discontent? 

As  you  close  your  eyes  in  slvunber 
Do  you  think  that  God  vrould  say 
You  have  earned  one  more  tomorrow 
By  the  work  you  did  today? 


vreave  into  the  desigp  of  our  life. 

Is  anybody  happier  .•.■•׳׳■ ■ ; .־J  4•,..-.:-.,.: 

Because  you  passed  this  ;way?  • 

Does  anyone  remeber  • ׳ 

That  you  spoke  to  him  today?  s;>:j  - ■ 

This  day  is  nearly  over 

And  its  toiling  time  is  throughj 

Is  there  anyone  to  utter 

Now  a kindly  word  for  you? 


THE  BEST  IK  LIFE 

Address  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING"  Radio  Progrfon 
Station  WNEW,  Wednesday  Evening,  Deoerabor  12,  !■951 

By  Rabbi  Max  Maoooby 

of  the  Free  Synagogue  of  Westchester,  Mt,  Vernon,  NcTirTork 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ^hhhbh־■ 


I know  a young  lady  who  recently  celebrated  her  sixteenth  birthday,  I've 
known  her  for  some  time.  Every  year,  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  she 
has  said  to  me,  "This  was  the  best  year  of  my  life."  And  my  fervent  prayer 
for  her  has  been  that  she  will  go  on  saying  the  same  thing  for  many  years 

to  come. 

How  many  of  us  can  also  say:  This  was  the  best  year  of  my  life?  0± 
course,  we  may  argue,  it  is  easy  for  youth.  Youth  is  the  time  T*1en  every- 
thing  is  bright  and  rosy,  when  the  business  of  living  doesn't  press  too 
urgently.  Yet  the  poet  felt  that  old  age  was  the  finest  time  of  life: 


y "Grow  old  along  with  me, 
jL/•  ^ ^ U ‘י  The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

• • • which  the  first  was  made. 

l<  U'  ^ \'  7 ' ־_,^\ ־/  Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

R ״ T.iVi״  a?.n+.h.  !A  whnlfi  T ■nlanncd. 


Who  saith,  'A  whole  I planned,  ׳ ^ 

Youth  shows  but  half:  trust  God,  sec  all,  nor  be  afraid. 

Remember  that;  "Youth  shows  but  half." 

This  business  of  living  - to  make  life  good  - to  enjoy  life  is  not  so — 
easy»-  I believe  this  is  because  most  of  us  live  withuuL  plan  Aiia  wiunout 

much  thoughts 

Is  it  not  true  that  too  many  people  do  not  chart  a course  - the  course  0 
charts  them?  How  many  are  there  v7ho  are  thoughtful  enough  or  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  for  themselves  a way  of  life? 

We  all  want  to  do  vhat  others  ־are  doing.  We  üiink  we  enjoy  what  others 
enjoy.  We  read  what  arc  told  to  read.  What's  on  the  best  seller  list? 
iivc  want  to  see  the  same  plays  that  everybody  else  is  seeing, 

I remember  a man  who  saw  a play  on  the  first  night  it  was  presented. 
Somebody  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  Ho  hesitated  and  was  very  vague  abou 
tiu;  wiiole  thing.  He  really  wanted  to  sec  the  reviews  the  next  morning 
before  ho  committed  himself,  VJhy,  I know  someone  who  disliked  a play  very 
much  until  he  found  out  that  the  reviews  wore  favorable.  Then  he  liked  it, 

knd  there  are  those  who  are  rievor  satisfied.  They  always  want  ^at 
they  haven't  got.  A high  school  teacher  once  told  us,  "If  you  get  what  you 
wnat,  you  won't  want  it  any  more,"  As  a boy,  I tl.ought  there  was  something 
wrnne  with  him.  But  I later  came  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  his  cryptic 
remark.  He  was  trying  to  make  us  understand  that  _wc  were  mor^  concernod 
with  the  wanting  of  something  than  with  the  something  we  wanted. 

The  lives  of  so  many  people  are  marred  with  a senseless  search  for  satis- 
factions  without  plan  or  goal.  Something  better  is  always  happening  some- 
where'  else.  And  when  they  got  there,  it' 3 the  same  thing  all  over  again. 
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־׳Tf  people  are  always  full  of  regrets.  They  are  the  "should  haves." 

'־If  I had  only  done  this."  ״!  should  have  done  that." 

How  many  marriages  never  have  a chance  because  of  this  sort  of  thinking! 

Men  and  w^en  who  spend  so  much  time  in  the  divorce  courts  because  they  ne vfr 

?°™״^.tment.  ^hey  live  tentative  lives.  They  don't  really  be- 
lieve  that  their  marriage  will  be  permanent j and  of  course,  it  can't  be. 

And  there  are  those  who  achieve  their  desires  but  don't  develop  them.  Re- 

couple  who  planned  Uie  trip  to  Europe.  What  a grand, 
enjoyable  and  broadening  experience  this  would  be. 

They  visited  Paris;  and,  of  course  they  had  to  see  the  Louvre,  with  all  its 
beauty  and  tne  gorgeous  works  of  art.  But  their  schedule  was  tight.  So  the  man 
said  to  his  wife,  "You  take  the  inside  and  I'll  take  ttie  out  side!" 

sunset  simple,  unaffected  man  watching  a magnificent 

fr 113.ב^ ן  near  his  home  gets  more  out  of  life  than  the  sophisticated 

raveller  who  is  without  insight  and  imagination. 

■those  obvious  things  we  note  that  the  children  of  the  overprivi- 
leged  get  less  pleasure  from  their  elaborate  toys  than  most  youngsters  do  from 
their  simple  playthings,  & 

^>ררי  children  tease  me  about  the  empty  cotton  thread  spools  I played  with  as  a 
child,  I made  tracks  with  them  and  I had  more  fun  with  my  railroad  system  than 
"^any  a youngster  I've  seen  with  an  elaborate  set  of  electric  trains« 

h,1f  half  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  other 

half.  The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made," 

Do  we  teach  our  children  those  joys  that  make  for  the  best  in  life־?  Do  they 
develop  the  love  for  good  books,  for  find  music?  Do  you  talk  with  them?  How  much 
good  conversation  is  there  today?  How  can  we  enjoy  each  other  if  we  don't  talk  to 
each  other?  We  are  busy  listening  to  the  radio,  watching  television,  playing  cards. 

To  get  the  best  out  of  life,  you  need  others  and  others  need  you,  We  have  to 
learn  to  get  out  of  ourselves. . .^Life  involves  others.  The  selfish  and  the  self- 
centered  can  never  be  happy,  ־ 

HarryEmerson  Fosdink  said  in  a book  he  calls,  "On  Being  A Real  Person!!, 
great  ddy  dohi^when  a man  begins  to  got  himself  of  fins  hands.  He  has  li^d,  let 
us  say,  in  a mind  like  a room  surrounded  by  mirrors.  Every  way  he  turned  he  saw 
himself.  Now,  however,  some  of  the  mirrors  turn  to  windows... He  begins  to  get 
ouo  of  himself.  No  longer  the  prisoner  of  self  reflections  but  a free  man  in  a 
world  where  persons,  causes,  truths  and  values  exist,  worthful  for  their  own  sakes. 
Thus  -to  pass  from  a mirror-mind  to  a mind  with  windows  is  an  essential  element  in 

the  development  of  real  personality.  Without  that  experience  no  one  ever  achieves 
a m.ean1ngful  life," 

יוr.ו  achieve  the  best  in  life  all  by  yourself.  And  you  can't  bo  happy, 

unless  something  is  very  wrong  with  you,  unless  those  who  live  with  you  and  wSc 
with  you  are  happy  also  . 

+ the  best  year  in  your  life.  If  you  are  young,  you  have  alL  that 

youth  should  have.  Vigor,  Dreams,  ambitions,  the  capacity  to  fight  all 'odds.  You 
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have  love  and  growth  and  friendship  and  all  the  Joys  your  spirit  can  encompass. 
Youth  is  a wonderful  time;  but  there  is  more  and  more  to  life. 

?5.:=־  js  E;r'.:?rsrLs‘r::rr 

Sr  Toinf  lldTgltZr,  ^ 

־־״״״  - T hn-np- T־  brine  added  ■;irisiRhts.  to ־ ־what  we  en30y  together־  And  thL. 
besfo?  al!;  I think,  is  the  vicarious  °30״yment,  it's  the  real  happiness  of  any 
parent  sharing  in  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  his  children. 

T think  these  added  tenses  match  the  intensity  of  youth.  The  best  in  life 
h  5 ־  rn  3imits  only  the  limits  that  shortsightedness  puts  upon  it.  When  president 

wls  doing.  Holmes  answered,  ״Mr.  president,  I am  improving  my  mind.״ 

Add  UP  your  blessings;  measure  them  agai  nst  everything  you  havo  to  complain 
about  Looralead  and  loik  about  you.  You'll  find  out  that  the  business  of 
living  can  and  should  bo  enjoyed  at  all  times  of  lile. 

our  groat  men,  our  fine  spirits  havo  been  just  as  aware  _ of  menace  and  ^agedy 
as  aSone  else.  But  they  have  vision,  hope  and  a deep  convict^n  that  life  1 
good.  Mon  and  women  living  together  in  every  sehse  can  ma  c 1 g . 

If  you  recognize  this  and  live  as  if  you  believed  it,  you  too  can  enjoy  the 
best  in  life. 


(NOTE  TO  LISTENER:  Sorry  about  delay  in  mailing.  We'll  do  bettor  in  the  future.) 


\^NUK0  A today 

Address  on  ״Design-^or  Living"  Radio  program, 

Station  WNEW,  Wednesday  Evening,  December  26,  1951 

By  Rabbi  Max  Maccoby 

of  the  Free  Synagogue  of  Westchester,  Mt»  Vernon,  New  York 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 

׳Hhis  is  the  Feast  of  Lights;  Certainly,  we  need  light much  light 

o..in  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds... in  our  homes... in  our  relationships 
with  others ־..•everywhere. 

Do  you  remember  how  during  the  war  we  prayed  for  the  time  when  the 
lights  would  go  on  all  over  the  world.  The  darkness  was  not  only  physi- 
cal,  it  pervaded  us  spiritually.  Yes,  the  lights  came  on  againj  but 
there  is,  alas,  darkness  once  more  in  so  many  places. 

This  Feast  of  Lights  is  a Feast  of  Dedication that’s  what  Chanuko 

means.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  a small  group  with  right  and  justice 
on  its  side  fighting  for  freedom  against  a great  and  powerful  army  and 
winning  the  battle,  rededicating  a Temple  ־with  holy  lamps.  The  lights 

were  the  symbols  of  freedom,  of  liberty. 

Each  generation  must  win  this  battle  and  perform  this  act  of  re- 
dedication  in  its  own  way.  Our  fathers  won  freedom  and  liberty.  We 
must  make  it  ours.  The  founding  f^^thers  of  our  great  country  won  their 
victory.  We  must  protect  that  victory  in  our  day  and  allow  noone  for 
whatever  reason  to  whittle  down  our  liberties  and  our  rights.  When  we 
protect  these  liberties,  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  principles 
that  made  America  great. 

In  their  day,  the  ancient  Maccabees  saved  the  faith  and  integrity 
of  the  Jewish  people.  They  made  possible  the  living  belief  of  the 
Western  World  in  the  One  God,  His  Fatherhood  of  all  mankind,  made 


In  15ter  years,  Jews,  suffering  persecution  and  martyrdor.,  vron 
the  great  battle  over  and  over  again.  But  the  fiickering  flame  of  a 
great  faith  was  kept  burning  not  only  through  suffering  but  by  learning 
and  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the  great  ideals  and  traditions  that 

were  theirs  as  they  are  now  ours. 

In  Modern  times,  we  have  seen  all  over  again  this  living  mani- 
festation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Maccabees.  vSix  million  Jevjs 
were  slaughtered  by  Hitler  and  his  collaborators  just  because  they 
were  Jews,  Instead  of  wiping  out  the  Jewish  people  and  their  living 
spirit,  this  catastrophe  spurred  them  to  find  salvation,  once  for  all, 
for  the  scattered  remnant.  In  the  new  state  of  Israel,  in  the  ancient 
Holy  Land,  they  achieved  a modern  miracle.  There,  the  scattered  exiles 
have  found  a home.  Obstacles  greater  than  those  that  faced  Judah  of 
old  did  not  deter  them  or  hinder  them.  Against  tremendous  odds,  the 
small  band,  with  right  on  its  side,  once  more  won  the  great  victory 
and  lit  the  lamps  of  dedication. 


Tonight,  in  Jewish  homes  throughout  the  world,  here  in  free  Amer- 
ica,  in  the  dark  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  the  settlements  and 
cities  of  the  new  land  of  Israel,  four  candles  are  kindled,  because  to- 
night  is  the  fourth  in  this  Festival  of  Lights, 

One  light  is  for  peace for  the  end  of  war  in  Korea,  for  peace, 

in  all  the  troubled  areas  of  our  troubled  world.  One  light  is  for 
Isra^  the  land  of  salvation  for  more  than  a million  and  a quarter 
exiled  and  homeless  Jews,  no  longer  exiled,  no  longer  homeless,  but 
full  of  hope  and  vision  and  confidence  in  the  futro,  The  third  light  is 
for  this  blessed  land  of  liberty  to  which  a whole  world  looks  for  guid- 
ance  and  lcadership---a  land  because  of  vrnich  the  potentialities  for 
liberty  and  freedom  loom  greater  than  aver  before  in  history. 
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And  tho  fourth  light  is  for  men  and  womun  of  goodwill  everywhere . . . 
men  and  women  everywfiere  who  dedicate  themselvos  to  humanity- ״-who 
are  determined  that  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Man  must  be  the  guide  to  lifej  that  in  order  to  live,  man- 
kind  must  learn  to  live  together  in  every  sense  of  tho  word. 

To  this  we  redcdicate  ourselves  with  lights  on  this  Feast  of 
Chanuko,  this  Feast  of  Dedication. 

(NOTE  TO  LISTENER;  Sorry  about  delay  in  mailing.  Wo  11 י  do  better 
in  tho  future . ) 
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you  for  a week  and  I’ll  toll  you.” 

Do  you  believe  in  God?  Well,  do ׳ ג™  be™ps°wit!1  the  absence 

s :?e?urer״rt^  , 

,רר  th,  time  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  I 
״ith"ch?id?:10,״rLiphb־rr״d  your  government,  say  ,^roundM־^^  ( 

Do  you  believe  in  justice?  - Even  when  it  moans  your  discomfort,  depriving 
yourself  of  soiaotliing? 

י •X  n +h  ■ר ו יttlG  handouts  you  give  once  in  a while, 

Do  you  believe  in  chanty.  nirri  ״T7dakah”  - righteousness  - a 

"r^LgStioroflode riftf  fo  ;״fbTcenu^ne,  open-hearted  sharing  with  others? 

DO  you  believe  in  Love?  Love  for 
the  divine  in  man  to  find  the  answers  to  his  problems. 

XI-•  • - ־af  +v״->  Tno<5t  difficult  tasks  confronting  most  of  us. 

I think  this  is  one  of  the  most׳  aiixxeux 

Faith  in  the  capacities  of  the 
It' s also  the  essence  of  democracy.  Do  you 
you  cynical  about  man  and  his  attempts  at  self-Gov.rnmen  . 

^ ■j  . j.1, , f'■רr'n  nf  corruntioii  revealed  in  every  daily 

It's  easy  to  bo  cynical  today  in  e ^ basically  rotten,  and  acce!  t 

newspaper.  There  are  many  who  frailty.  The  philosopher  ^ 

graft  and  corruption  as  norman  maniios  • ״hnw  nn  ף ndi 'יי־ ‘יייי? ^ star.”  But 

llteftsche  said  that  '' toar^ex_is^|^ thought  of 

Nletssoho  was  the  philoso!^  ler  accident  that  communism  with  its  ruthless 

man  and  freedom  and  equality.  It  s no  accia^io 
Sog,atio״  of  man'  ־ basic  liberties  is  also  atheistic. 

Of  ureirof:^^o:er^tlt^^^^^^  fror;er:fTrrey^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  disguised,  callous  manipulatio  . gij^ieg.  ״!t  is  cynicism  •and  fear 

these  are  the  tragic  by-products  of  menac  E ^ ^ ^ it  out,  releases 

that  freeze  life,”  we  have  been  told.  ”It  is  1e.11n 

it,  and  sets  it  free.” 

Henry  Sloanc  Coffin  has  written־ 
ways  in  danger,  In  every  generation  it  is  thie-tenoa  y 


economic,  social,.,  political.  The  battle  for  it  is  never  fully  won.  The  battle 
is  a spiritual  battle  - in  the  souls  of  individuals  as  well  as  in  society.  We 
cannot  make  a free  society  of  enslaved  souls,  nor  pivo  souls  freedom  where  civil 
and  economic  liberties  are  denied.  The  victory  in  this  battle,  both  inward  and 
outward,  belongs,  ago  after  age,  to  men  of  faith.  Our  democracy  today  confronts 
hostile  ideologies  in  which  their  devotees  firmly  believe.  It  can  survive  and 
spread  thie  freedom  for  which  it  stands  only  as  our  whole  nation  is  inspired  with 
the  convictions  of  our  religious  herita£e." 

Dr,  Coffin  says  this  because  our  religious  heritage  gives  us  hope  and  courage 
and  deep  conviction. 

We  believu  that  life  has  a purpose.  It  isn't  just  a chaotic  meaningless 

existence;  and  man  is  not,  as  a materialist  has  said,  "just  a blob  of  biological 

jelly  smeared  on  a wldrling  bit  of  mud,"  If  you  believe  that,  of  what  use  are 
idealisiri  and  goals,  and  convictions? 

Wo  believe  that  righteousness  and  justice  are  not  products  of  expedience  that 
must  yield  to  brute  force. 

Life  is  not  just  an  accidental  result  of  circumstance,  "A  tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing," 

Scoffers  and  mockers  say  that  religious  belief  is  a chloroform  mask  into  which 
the  wicked  and  unhappy  stick  their  faces  to  find  comfort  and  happiness. 

We  reject  this  utterly. 

Because  of  what  we  really  believe,  wo  can  look  out  into  a tragic  and  hate- 
ridden  world,  seeing  men  axting  like  brutes  and  beasts,  and  know  that  these  same 
men  arc  capable  of  making  a world  that  is  clean  and  sweet  and  a decent  place  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children.  And  more  than  that,  because  of  what  wo 
really  believe,  wc  will  make  it  so. 

Roosevelt  once  sai.d.,  "The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tjmorrow  will  bo 
our  doubts  of  today." 

Because  really  believing  compels  us  to  act  a'rd  bring  to  fulfillment  our 
deepest  convictions. 

That's  a good  test,  foa  can  examine  yourselves  and  find  out  if 
you  have  genuine  belief  in  something. 

If  you  just  talk  about  it,  but  do  nothing  about^it  •י  theh  it's^just 
talk;  you  don't  really  believe  it.  But  if  it's  something  so  vital  to  you  that 
thinking  about  it  and  talking  about  it  won't  let  you  rest  until  you've  acted  upon 
it  to  the  best  of  your  strength  and  ability,  then  you  really  believe  it. 

Do  you  really  believe  in  Americanism?  Tje  Americanism  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln?  The  Americanism  that  means,  "Liberty  and  Justice  for  all?" 

Do  you  really  believe  in  good  schools?  How  did  you  vote  )»dien  bond  issues 
for  new  schools  were  proposed?  what  have  you  done  to  help  got  the  best  teachers 
into  your  communities?  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  your  child's  education? 


Do  you  really  believe  in  helping  tine  sick,  the  orphaned  and  the  needy?  What 
did  you  give  to  the  Coiamunity  Chest,  to  your  local  hospital  campaign,  to  Federation? 


When  you  are  called  upon  to  give  - not  raoney  f but  time  for  counsel  and  to 
reach  others  in  important  campaigns,  are  you  too  busy? 

Do  you  believe  in  good  roverrmient?  Are  you  critical  of  any  aspect  of  our 
government?  Did  you  vote  in  the  last  election?  Or  were  you  too  busy?  Or  too 
disinterested? 

What  do  you  really  believe? 

The  answer  is  the  answers  to  all  these  questions.  Because  it  doesn't  matter 
much  what  you  profess.  It's  what  you  do  that  counts, 

I've  always  felt  that  if  all  the  intensity  that  is  used  by  people  who  profess 
belief  in  the  Golden  Rule,  or  who  say  religion  is  the  Ten  Commandments,"  was 
translated  into  action,  what  a v/onderful  world  this  would  bei 

Never  mind  what  you  tell  me  you  believe.  Let  me  see  what  you  do.  Then  I'll 
know  what  you  really  believe. 


(NOTE  TO  LISTENER:  Sorry  about  delay  in  mailing.  We'll  do  better  in  future.) 
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The  idea  for  my  talk  tonight  comes  from  the  many  times 
I hear  people  complain  when  they  feel  themselves  "stymied': 

״Do  you  expect  me  to  move  mountains?  I am  not  an  atom  bomb  I 
HOW  TO  MOVE  MOUNTAINS  is  a technique  that  many  of  us  must  ac- 
quire  if  we  are  to  keep  going.  Naturally,  I am  not  referring 
to  actual  mountains  because  it  is  getting  easier  to  level  them  . 
down,  to  find  a way  around  them,'  to  tunnel  through  the  highest 
and  the  hardest  rock.  Man  has  found  how  to  get  to  the  peak  of 
some  of  the  heights  we  considered  unattainable  not  so  long  ago. 
Today,  the  summit  of  a Whiteface  Mountain  seems  like  the  crest 
of  a low  hill  because  we  have  built  a road  that  takes  us  al- 
most  to  the  very  top,  then  a few  winding  steps  and  we  are  on 
the  summit  looking  out  over  an  expanse  as  far  as  Canada  per- 
haps  ninety  miles  away.  Who  knows  but  that  in  a short  while, 
if  we  choose,  we  can  literally  melt  mountains  like  wax  and  re- 
move  hills  as  if  they  were  so  many  cushions  on  a baseball 
diamond.  But  I am  not  referring  to  physical  mountains  but  to 
the  mental  and  spiritual  mountains  which  appear  In  our  daily 
lives  - problems  which  seem  impossible  of  solution,  happenings 
in  almost  everyone's  career  which  bring  a sense  of  frustration, 
which  are  as  foreboding  as  a sheer  wall  which  suddenly  looms 
before  you  when  you  have  been  traversing  an  otherwise  smooth, 
level  roadway.  It  occurs  to  me  we  can  view  such  problems  as 
one  looks  at  mountains . 


I 
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The  Prophet  and  the  Psalmist  regard  the  mountains  not 
always  in  the  same  light.  It  depends  upon  their  mood,  upon 
their  outlook,  upon  their  state  of  faith.  Now  they  are  ominous 
Intrusions  which  have  to  be  removed;  now  they  are  Joyous  parts 
of  nature  compared  to  gamboling  lambs;  now  they  are  objects 
of  adoration  to  whom  the  psalmist  lifts  his  eyes  in  prayer; 
now  they  are  goals  to  attain  and  upon  which  to  stand  in  con- 
templation  of  the  beauty  of  life.  ״How  beautiful  upon  the 

mountain!"  sings  the  Biblical  poet. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I mean  by  saying  you  can  meet 
the  hurdles  and  handicaps  of  life  by  treating  them  as  mountains 
You  have  Just  been  given  a Job  to  do  which  seems  beyond  your 
physical  strength  or  a kind  of  task  you  have  never  done  before. 
You  are  suddenly  asked  to  undertake  a Journey  to  a place  of 
which  you  had  never  even  heard,  in  a strange  and  distant  land; 
or  a hurricane  has  Just  blown  off  your  roof  and  almost  leveled 
your  house  to  the  ground.  Someone  has  run  into  your  car  and 
ruined  it  completely,  and  your  business  demands  a car.  I do 
not  need  to  give  the  examples,  you  can  supply  them  from  your 
own  dally  lives,  whatever  your  business  or  calling. 

It  would  be  altogether  normal  for  you  to  start  by 
railing  against  fate,  by  ranting  against  a God  who  would  roll, 
such  an  Insurmountable  stone  in  your  path,  and  to  wish  that 
somehow  God  would  repent  of  the  evil  being  done  you  and  re- 
move  the  obstacle  at  once.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
bolder  if  you  said  to  yourself:  ״Mountains  can  be  climbed. 

What  the  eye  of  man  can  see  he  can  reach ...  somehow . Surely 
if  men  can  dream  of  getting  to  the  moon  I can  find  the  way 
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around  that  mountain.  And  when  I get  there  I will  laugh  to 
think  that  I ever  felt  blocked." 

Only  the  other  day  the  headlines  told  a story  that 
touched  the  hearts  of  Americans  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  A Michigan  lad  of  only  fifteen  learned  that  a high- 
way  accident  had  taken  the  lives  of  both  his  parents  and  left 
him  the  head  of  a family  of  ten  children  besides  himself.  That 
boy  did  not  break  down  at  a prospect  that  would  have  left  you 
and  me  dazed  and  frightened.  First,  he  did  not  let  any  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  know  about  the  accident  until  his 
grandparents  came.  Then  he  announced  that  he  would  go  to  work 
to  keep  them  together  as  a family.  Within  hours,  offers  of  help 
began  to  pour  in,  not  only  from  neighbors,  but  from  a couple 
in  another  state  who  had  children  of  their  own  but  a spacious 
home  and  even  a greater  heart  and  invited  Jerry  Moore  and  his 
entire  menage  to  move  in. 

Jerry  Moore  didn't  go  through  all  the  steps  in  his 
mind  that  I chart  here  tonight,  but  what  he  saw  at  first  was  a 
mountain,  a terribly  high  mountain,  of  disaster  rising  before 
him  like  a gaunt  sheer  rock  of  doom.  But  the  next  moment  he 
was  looking  over  the  top  and  beyond.  Something  inside  him  be- 
gan  to  cry  and  repeat  ״Lift  your  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  your  help."  That  something  Inside  him  called 
courage,  called  determination,  called  faith,  called  perspec- 
tlve,  stayed  his  tears  and  made  him  strong;  and  when  people  saw 
that  he  was  not  sorry  for  himself,  that  he  was  not  dismayed, 
they  vied  with  one  another  to  bring  the  happy  ending  that  is 
now  being  spread  in  large  type  over  the  newslines  of  the  world. 
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There  Is  something  about  diffloulty  which  can  lead  to 
unusual  achievement  Instead  of  frustration  and  defeat.  When 
things  are  easyj  when  all  runs  like  clockwork,  there  Is  a 
denoy  to  become  Indolent,  Indifferent  and  uninterested.  The 
moment  an  obstacle  arises,  there  Is  no  more  room  for  Inanity, 
for  laxity,  for  inertia.  It  Is  a sober  fact  of  human  reaotlorj 
that  you  thrive  on  opposition.  Football  coaches  found  out  long 
ago  that  the  way  to  train  a man  to  block  or  to  get  past  blockers 
is  to  have  someone  or  something  In  front  of  him,  even  If  it  be 
a bag  stuffed  with  cement  to  make  him  feel  Impact  when  he  doesn't 
manage  to  slither  by.  When  you  get  hit  you  wake  up,  you  become 
alert.  When  the  apple  struck  Newton  on  the  head,  a thought ^ 
came  to  him  that  has  revolutionized  the  whole  world.  In  govern- 
ment  It  has  become  clear  that  only  when  there  Is  an  opposition 
party  la  there  a chance  for  real  freedom.  Right  here.  In  our 
own  country,  we  would  lose  many  of  the  rights  and  advantages 
we  enjoy  If  we  did  not  have  at  least  two  parties.  In  religion, 
too,  we  have  found  that  when  someone  tries  to  keep  us  from  ex- 
erolslng  our  rites  we  become  more  zealous  and  more  devoted. 

In  other  words  we  rise  to  0^r  _ highest  and  Dobleat  .aelves  when 
tested.  Few  men  have  broken  records  on  the  running  track  when 
by  themselves.  It  has  been  mostly  In  the  heat  of  com- 
petition  with  the  person  seemingly  out  In  front  beyond  any 
possibility  of  overtaking  him  that  the  champion  has  put  on  the 
extra  spurt,  mustered  the  additional  wind  that,  in  a last  des- 

perate  effort,  made  him  achieve  the  Impossible . 

Do  you  see  now  what  I mean  by  moving  or  removing  moun 

tains  in  your  everyday  life?  vmat  I mean  by  lifting  your  eyes 
unto  the  hills  and  not  being  dismayed  by  the  summit's  height. 
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or  distance?  It  Is  a matter  of  the  mind,  of  the  mental  outlookj 
of  the  faith  you  have  in  your  own  ability  to  Jump  hurdles  or  to 
get  obstacles  out  of  the  way.  Like  the  PTophet  and  the  PgSlmist 
there  are  three  ways  to  regard  such  difficulties.  First  you 
must  believe  that  they  can  melt  away  like  wax,  that  there  is  a 
strength  within  you  that  can  do  Just  that.  Secondly,  you  must 
feel  that  in  the  very  effort  to  win  over  hardship,  there  is  some- 
thing  thrilling.  Have  you  ever  watched  a weight  lifter?  His 
muscles  are  taut,  his  whole  body  tense.  It  must  be  tedious  to 
strain  and  toil  as  he  does  but  if  there  were  an  instrument  to 
measure  his  thoughts  you  would  find  that  he  is  aglow.  The 
anticipation  of  getting  that  iron  bell  or  bar  over  his  head,  the 
■■  -'knowledge  that  he  has  succeeded,  makes  his  body  feel  light 
as  a feather  because  his  spirit  is  one  of  confidence,  of  hope, 
of  faith. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  you  face  tonight?  Are 
there  some  things  which  seem  as  formidable  and  as  foreboding  as 
the  dark  mountain  in  your  path?  Why  not  try  to  tackle  them, 
not  with  resentment  or  rebellion  but  with  resolve,  with  your 
eyes  not  upon  the  sheer  ascent  but  the  top  which  you  know  you 
will  reach;  with  your  thought  centered  on  the  vista  which  will 
spread  before  you  when  you  have  overcome  all  your  obstacles  and 
stand  at  last  in  the  sunlight  of  your  own  hard-fought  and  hard- 
won  achievement.  Who  knows  but  that  you  may  sing  with  the 
Psalmist,  paraphrasing  his  words  somewhat; 

I lifted  my  eyes  unto  the  hills 

From  thence  came  my  help  I 


of  ifay.  I reiKinber  the  eight  bpys  of  mjr  own  congregation,  boys  whom  I 
taught  and  confirmed  and  watched  grow  to  young  manhood,  boys  ״who  more 
than  self  their  countiy  loved"  and  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  it, 
eight  boys  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  ־m>e  of  the  stained-glass  windows 

of  our  Temple-building  as  a consecrated  memorial. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  remember  those  whom  we  knew  and  those  whom 
we  loved.  We  do  them  a disservice  if  we  remember  only  our  own  kind.  In 
the  recoUection  of  our  nation  no  one,  Christian  or  Jew,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  no  one  who  kept  his  rendezvous 
with  death  dare  be  forgotten.  Theywere  Americans  all  - flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone  - their  life  was  our  life  and  their  death  was 

our  dealih. 

lyhom  should  we  remember?  The  nation  must  remember  all  of  them  and 
pay  tribute  to  all  of  them  and  grieve  for  all  of  them.  Uke  a mother  of 
children,  the  nation  ]lust  love  and  remember  them  all.  So  too  should  we  . 

AS  we  remesier  them,  so  too  should  we  remember  why  they  died.  Many 
people  are  cynical  today,  they  are  tired  and  tense;  they  are  disillusioned 
and  even  embittered.  They  have  forgotten  why  so  many  fought  and  died. 

They  have  forgotten  that  we  were  engaged  in  a life  and  death  struggle 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  democracy  and  dictatorship. 

Before  we  become  too  despondent  and  discouraged  about  the  world 
Situation,  we  should  remember  that  if  we  had  lost  that  straggle,  civi- 
, lization,  all  that  we  prize  and  cherish,  would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
lights  would  have  gone  out  all  over  the  world.  The  earth  would  have 
become  one  vast  cohcentration  ca״p,  one  tremendous  death-dealing  gas 
chamber.  A blackout  of  tyranny  would  have  plunged  all  mankind,  as  it 
plunged  all  of  central  Europe,  into  darkness. 
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This  we  should  remember:  the  sacrifices  of  our  heroio  dead  preserved 
our  security.  They  kept  democracy  alive.  They  stopped  Hitler  in  his 
tracks:  this  is  why  they  died.  They  gave  freedom  the  chance  for  a new 
birth.  They  died  so  that  men  everywhere  could  have  food,  and  freedom  - 
from  fear  and  from  want,  freedom  to  speak  and  to  worship  and  to  be  different. 

On  a day  of  hallowed  memories,  we  should  recall  thts  e who  died  and 
we  should  remember  why  they  died.  And  we  should  also  ask,  "tVas  it  In 
vain?"  The  dead  have  given  an  eloquent  answer  to  why  they  died  - theirs 
was  a dedicated  death:  what  will  we  the  living  say  to  ״was  it  in  vain?״  - 
will  ours  be  an  equal  ly  dedicated  life?  They  died  to  give  us  the  chance 
for  a better  world;  we  have  the  choice  either  to  vindicate  or  to  repudiate 
what  they  did.  To  be  moral,  we  must  remember.  . Are  we  going  to  make  good 
on  that  chance,  or  are  we  going  to  live  in  vain?  The  answer  is  in  our 

power  • *"■ — • 

limat  will  our  American  design  for  living  be?  Wiat  do  we  intend  to  ן 

do  to  erase  prejudice  and  hostility  from  our  lives?  We  spent  hundreds  j 

of  billions  of  dollars  for  victory  in  war;  how  far  are  we  willing  to  go  - ן 

how  much  are  we  willing  to  spend  - for  peace?  What  will  we  sacrifice? 

What  kind  of  world  do  we  want?  We  should  remember  that  ״Righteousness 

exalteth  a nation״.  Memory  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  mordity.  Are  we 

going  to  accord  to  our  fellow  man  the  status  and  the  opportunities  and 

the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  irrespective  of  his  origin  or  his  deno- 

mination  or  the  color  of  his  skin?  Are  we  going  to  extend  our  democratic 

ideals  and  grant  to  all  people  civil  rights  and  educational  opportunities 

and  economic  fairness?  Are  we  going  to  reach  out  our  hand  and  labor  for 

a world  security  for  all  people  which  will  be  strong  and  Just?  Is  not  this 


what  we  want  our  Ajnerican  design  for  living  to  be? 

We  must  remember  those  who  died  for  the  nation,  and  we  must  remember 
why  they  died.  Was  it  in  vain?  We  can  give  the  answer  if  we  infuse  our 
memoiy  with  moral  conduct. 

Out  of  the  agony  and  sacrifice  of  the  last  war  came  some  lines  from 

an  unknown  author  which  we  might  well  remember  tonight.  These  lines  are 

called  »»What  did  you  see,  soldier?»»  and  I read  them  in  conclusion: 

»»What  did  you  see,  soldier. 

What  did  you  see  at  war?»» 

»•I  saw  much  glory  and  horror 
As  never  was  seen  before. 

I saw  men's  hearts  burning  naked 
In  red  crucibles  of  painj 
I saw  such  godlike  courage 
As  I'll  never  see  again." 

"What  did  you  learn,  soldier. 

What  did  you  learn  at  war;^״ 

"I  learned  that  we  must  learn  something 
That  wasn't  learned  before. 

That  victories  won  on  battlefields 
Are  victories  won  in  vain 
Unless  in  peace  we  kill  the  germs 
That  breed  fresh  wars  again." 

"What  did  you  pray,  soldier. 

What  did  you  pray  at  war?" 

"I  prayed  that  we  might  do  the  things 
We  haven't  done  before; 

That  we  might  mobilize  for  peace 
Or  mobilize  in  vain. 

Lest  earth  and  men  be  forced  to  know 
The  hell  of  war  again  I" 

"7/hat  did  you  say,  soldier. 

What  did  you  say  to  war?" 

"I  said  that  we  had  to  die 

For  ideals  for  which  we  would  not  live 

That  we  had  to  die , before 

We  had  really  lived  - 

Died  and  died  in  vain  - 

If  such  hell  can  come  again." 


OPDH  LETTER  TO  AN  ATHEIST 
\ddress  given  on  "Design  for  Living' 
March  18,  19^1 
Station  'uTIElT 


Sunday 


By  Rabbi  Edv;ard  E.  laein,  Stephen  S. 7 גise 
Free  Synagogue,  30  VJest  68th  St,,  N.Y.C, 
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The  courage  of  Esther  and  Ilordecai  in  the  face  of  evil  stems  fron  deepest 

faith  in  the  power  of  right  and  a righteous  God.  In  these  days  of  trial  we  all 

need  such  resources  of  faith.  Rat  some  persons  are  psychologically  blocked  in 

their  way  to  God.  Too  many  call  themselves  Atheists,  Free  Thinkers  or  .\gnostics, 

and  take  a dim  view  of  those  who  believe.  An  Atheist  wTote  me  a letter  the  other 

day  presenting  all  the  stock  arguments  against  religion  and  challenging  me  to 

defend  my  faith, 

I should  like  to  address  this  open  letter  to  him  and  to  others  who  may 
question  the  foundations  of  belief,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  open  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  Fountain  of  Living  Y.'aters: 


faith  in  a God  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  liars,  the  vengeiui  go״  v.ax  , 
his  idol,  vmat  is  the  faith  of  an  Atheist?  That  there  is  no  God,  that  there  i 
no  guiding  inf luenoe.  in  the  universe?  Surely  that  is  inadequate.  Ono  buunot 
give  affinaative  loyalty  to  a denial.  Or  does  the  Atheist  believe  in  man  alow 
Han  - vtoo  creates  war  and  exploits,  viio  hates  and  maims  - is  not  a satisfaot■ 
ory  object  of  belief  rdthout  the  religio-ethical  principles  nhich  give- him  dir■ 

Or  does  the  Atheist  believe  in  science  alon 


action  and 
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Science  fashioned  the  atom  bomb  vrtiich  rained  death  on  Hiroshima  and  which  today 
hangs  over  our  heads  as  the  STrord  of  Damocles  - not  a satisfactory,  object  of 
devotion  rdthout  the  religio-ethical  principles  vrhich  would  direct  scientific 
advance  to  the  greatest  good  of  man.  The  atheist,  denying  the  existence  of  a 
God  ißho  gives  meaning  to  life,  must  substitute  lesser  and  inadequate  beliefs. 

If  you  are  true  to  your  habit  of  unbelief,  you  must  see  in  life  only  somd 
and  fury  signifying  nothing.  T/e  religionists,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fullnes. 
of  faith  proclaim,  ”The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  His  handiwork”.  T/hat  a difference  that  makes  in  the  life  of  a man.  Knowing 
that  life  has  meaning,  we  are  the  more  fully  equipped  to  live  it.  Believing  tha־ 
there  is  a Divine  Plan  in  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos  from  the  fire  mist  to 


to  the  mind  of  Albert  idnstein  - 


great  cities,  and  from  the  first  bit  of  nr01 


man  is  emotionally  equipped  to  feel  at  home  in  the  universe.  I am  not  saying 
that  religion  is  a crutch,  but  I insist  that  only  the  person  who  sees  meaning 
in  a mother’s  love  for  a child,  in  the  tear  drop  and  in  laughter,  in  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  prophets  and  the  sacrifices  of  heroes,  lives  life  to  the  fullest. 
\7ithout  belief  in  God  the  vrorld  is  reduced  to  an  accidental  collocation  of  atoms, 
man  to  a compound  of  chemicals  on  s?»le  at  the  corner  drug  store  and  existence 
to  marionette-like  responses  to  the  pushes  and  pulls  of  a hostile  environment. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  problem  of  belief.  Atheism  paralyzes 
action.  Faith  galvanizes  action.  Han  needs  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  the  right  to  triumph — that  the  good  fight  vdll  eventually  be  crown- 
ed  v/ith  victory.  Hovr  can  one  give  one’s  fullest  energies,  one's  very  life  to 
a cause  v;hich  he  feels  is  destined  to  failure?  Believe rg  that  the  right  can 
and  vm.ll•  v/in  out,  is- the  fruit  of  religious  belief,  and  helping  to  make  the 
right  triumph,  its  effect.  Judaism  teaches  that  at  the  heart  of  reality  there 
is  God  making  for  righteousness  together  vath  man.  His  child,  and  partner  in 


creation.  Listen  to  America’s  greatest  philosopher,  William  James;  ”At  a single 
shake.  Theism  changes  the  dead  blank  it  of  the  world  into  a living  Thou, with 


-ג- 

V/hom the  vrhole  inan  may  have  dealings"  • 

And  such  faith  is  a spring  for  ethical  action.  Thji  is  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  most  stirring  phenomena  of  history,  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Because 
they  believed  in  a God  of  justice,  because  they  envisioned  a God  of  righteousness 
they  challenged  the  immorality  of  their  day.  Because  they  worshipped  a God  V/ho 
is  Father  to  an  His  children,  they  defended  the  dignity  of  every  man  and  his 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  is  the 
immortal  coil  of  democracy,  which  the  cynic  ^;ould  shuffle  off.  "All  men  are  en- 
dovred  by  their  Creator  T/ith  certain  inalienable  rights"  is  freedom’s  basic  text. 

The  unbeliever  raises  the  problem  of  vmmerited  suffering,  vath  ;^hich  our ^ 

thinkers  have  westled  through  the  years.  To  believe  in  the  face  of  suffering  is 
not  debasing,  as  you  charge.  It  is  heroism  at  its  best.  Job,  prototype  of  trag- 
edy,  declaring  "Though  He  slay  me  yet  vdll'l  trust  in  Him",  reveals  a moral  power 
that  is  itself  an  evidence  of  Divine  Forces.  Man's  omvard  and  upi/ard  march  throu_ 
the  millennis,  history's  progress  in  the  face  of  evil,  point  to  a povrer  in  our- 
selves  and  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.  Nor  can  even  the  atheist 
deny  that  most  evils  are  man-made.  Just  as  violations  of  natural  law  in  health 
and  physics  bring  inevitable  consequences,  so  in  a moral  universe,  violations  of 
the  moral  law  do  not  pass  un— noted. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  good  friend,  which  guide  the  believer. 
It  is  tr”^,  however,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  religion,  like  good  music,  needs 
not  so  much  defense  as  rendition.  Experience  religion,  go  to  a house  of  worship, 
open  your  soul's  vdndows  to  God  in  prayer  - and  note  the  results;  resources  of 
strength  and  energy־  v.i1ich  vrill  equip  you  for  the  art  of  living  and  arm  you  for 
־bhe  building  of  a ־brave  nevr  tomorrov:.  As  vrith  Esther  and  Mordecai  of  old,  ne\r 
avenues  of  service  and  gladness  vdll  be  opened  you  that  you  mqy  dvrell  in  the 


house  of  the  Lord  forever. 


PEACE  OF  IIIND 

Address  given  on  "Design  for  Living",  Sunday, 

March  11,  1951 
Station  ME1;T 

Ey  Rabbi  Albert  A.  Goldman,  Temple  Emanuel  of 
Yonkers,  63  Hamilton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

.;hk;-;h5■  sponsored  by  THE  UNION  OF  AIvIERICjUI  HEBRD.f  CONGREGATIONS ־::־}' י;««?■ 

It  has  been  a real  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  י program  "Design  for  Living"  and  I vrish  to  express  irty  appreciation 
to  Mr.  David  J,  l.ise  for  his  invitation  to  q)pear  on  this  broadcast,  to  Mr. Ernest 
Hartman  of  Station  YJNEVf,  the  choir  of  Temple  Emanuel  and  its  director,  Allen 
Allbee,  and  the  Station  organist.  Miss  Kay  Reed. 

Tonight,  friends,  I wish  to  share  briefly  with  you  a memory,  an  experience 
and  an  insight  into  the  adventure  of  life.  During  the  past  two  v;eeks  I have  at- 
tempted  to  convey  to  you  the  necessary  psychological  and  human  insights  which 
religion  must  use  if  it  is  to  bring  truth  and  grovrbh  to  our  generation.  Tonight 
I speak  to  you  of  the  man,  v:ho  more  than  any  other,  made  the  synthesis  betvreen 
religion  and  psychiatry  to  afford  understanding  and  maturity  to  the  confused  men 
and  v;omen  of  our  age  of  anxiety. 

The  author  of  Peace  of  Mind,  Joshua  Loth  Liebman,  vras  a phenomenon  in  America! 
Jevdsh  life.  Not  alone  vras  he  the  author  of  a book  r.׳hich  brought  consolation  to 
thousands,  but  he  vras  a man  who  possessed  qualities  vrhich  vrere  startling  to  lesser 
men.  At  seventeen  he  had  completed  his  college  training,  at  nineteen  he  vras  teach- 
ing  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  at  twenty-six  occupied  one  of 
Chicago's  most  distinguished  pulpits  until  1938  when  he  was  called  to  the  largest 
reform  congregation  in  New  England,  Temple  Israel,  where  he  served  vmtil  his  death 
in  19U8  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Everything  about  him  bristled,  his  mind  vras  al- 
vrays  at  work,  he  read  an  average  of  six  to  ten  heavy  volumes  every  week  and  could 
remember  them  vrord  for  vrord.  He  possessed  that  divine  restlessness  Arhich  never 
permitted  him  to  become  intellectually  smug — he  vras  alvrays  on  the  look-out  for 
challenging  thoughts  and  ever  probing  for  an  enlarging  valid  truth.  It  vras  this 
yearning  and  drive  for  knowledge,  moulded  by  a rabbinical  grandfather  and  a bril- 
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liant  mother,  that  eventually  lead  him  to  rnrite  his  first  and  last  boo^  ״Peace  of 
Mind".  I vdsh  it  rrere  possible  to  tell  you  more  about  him,  about  his  grovrbh  at 
the  Hebrev;  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  his  abiding  sense  of  humour,  his  energetic 
proportions,  his  brilliant  preaching,  his  poetic  outpourings,  yes,  even  his  human 
problems.  But  Joshua  Loth  Liebman  v:as  a man  väth  a message  and  it  is  of  that 

message  that  I vrould  speak. 

To  begin  ulth,  it  v;as  never  his  intention  that  ״Peace  of  Mind״  vrould  become 
another  "hovr  to  do  it"  book.  ITe  Americans  have  a vreakness  for  prescriptions,  vre 
want  ready-made  ansv/ers  and  short  cuts  for  our  problems.  VJhen  Peace  of  Mind  was 
first  published,  an  anxious  public  avidly  rushed  to  it  for  here,  they  thought, 
vrould  be  the  answer  to  all  their  human  confusions.  Peace  of  Mind  was  for  many 
synonymous  vdth  Nirvana  or  some  other  false  idea  of  earthly  blissfulness.  It  was 
read  as  if  it  afforded  an  emotional  aspirin  rather  than  as  the  soul's  aspiration. 
Joshua  Liebman  did  not  intend  that  Peace  of  Hind  would  lead  man  to  the  end  of 
vegetation  but  would  place  him  upon  the  road  to  victory:  victory  over  himself. 

peace,  inner  peace,  he  knew  cannot  be  achieved  by  vrithdravral  from  the  arena 
of  human  affairs  or  from  the  problems  of  one'self-^fo  isjiard  and  peace  can_come 
vr״  with  the  rrilitiiPS  run  away  fantasies.  Life 


only  vrhen  vre  deal  vrith  the  re 


is  never  smooth,  it  cannot  be  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  placidity,  there  are 
storms  and  squalls  for  everyone.  ״Depression"  he  said,"is  the  price  we  pay  for 
our  culture  and  our  civilization 3 it  is  the  tag  price  of  humanity.  Do  you  think 
that  man  can  go  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  groväng  up  from  the  stage  of  utter 
helplessness  to  one  of  relative  independence,  from  complete  self-centeredness  to 
one  of  mature  love  ~ going  througli  all  the  mood  svangs  of  suffering  and  triumph 
and  still  have  the  impassivity  of  stone  and  the  thick  shell  of  a turtle?  Depress- 
ion  from  time  to  time  is  normal  for  a creature  vdth  a cortex  and  a thin  skin  and 
tender  nerves  and  the  capacity  to  remember  old  hopes  and  to  be  torn  vdth  present 
ambitions  and  future  dreams."  Yes,  life  must  bring  its  moods,  we  must  walk  throu{ 
valleys  and  climb  hills  before  v;e  are  able  to  achieve  mental  peace.  Me  cannot 
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swaddle  ourselves  in  cotton  and  Tlee  from  the  harsh  realities  v;hich  impinge  upon 
us  relentlessly, 

Hov;  then  shall  se  knorr  peace  of  mind?  facing  the  realities  of  ourselves] 
Often  we  are  oWI^ worst  enemies,  often  xre  fail  to  grasp  ourselves  honestly  and 
realistically,  sometimes  vre  underestimate  ourselves  without  proper  balance,  or 
often  v:e  practise  self-deception  overestimating  ourselves.  And  vhen  we  fail 
to  see  ourselves  in  balance  v.^e  become  the  victims  of  our  own  frustrations.  Inner 
peace  is  never  one-sided,  \!e  must  deal  i/ith  the  whole  of  ourselves,  irith  our  highf 
and  lesser  selves,  vdth  the  adult  and  brawling  infant  in  each  of  us.  Our  human 
task  is  to  achieve  proper  perspective  about  ourselves,  ״?roper  perspective  means 
the  achievement  of  a true  tolerance  for  ourselves,  with  our  angers  and  our  abil- 
ities — an  understanding  that  every  person  is  aggressive  at  moments,  and  can  expree 
that  hostility  on  the  adult  level,  vathout  too  great  danger  to  one  י self  or  to  0th- 

ers a recognition  that  there  is  something  likeable  about  us — incredible  as  that 

may  seem  to  our  over  demanding  conscience — and  that  life  is  rich  and  fascinating 
just  because  it  is  made  up  of  a thousand  different  temperaments  and  gifts.”  Life 
is  not  a monotone;  there  are  many  colors  refracted  through  the  inner  spectacles 


- / 


>cess.  A dynamic  process  of  \mder• 


through  which  xre  see  lightly  and  darkly. 
Peace  nf  mjpd  י g nnH»  ■it— äe 


standing;  an  enlargening  process  whereby  T;e  face  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of  hon- 
esty  and  gazing  into  the  mirror  of  our  true  selves  Tiio  of  us  would  not  recognize 
that  the  peace  we  seek  is  not  an  easy  or  simple  task?  Peace  of  mind  is  a demand- 
ing,  dis'cinlining,  dedicated  vray  of  living.  Truth,  said  Victor  Hugo,  like  the 
diamond  must  be  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ilatxu'ity,  peace  of  mind 
likewise  must  be  found  beneath  the  superficial  and  the  sham,  only  as  xie  apply  the 
drill  of  honesty  shall  we  discover  the  resources  in  everyone  of  us  to  move  to 
higher  levels  of  expression  and  love. 

This  v;as  the  truth  that  Joshua  Liebman  discovered  in  his  ovm  life’s  experie! 
He  turned  to  psychiatry  because  he  realized  at  afforded  man  with  an  opportunity 
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to  release  himself  from  the  inner  torments  and  chains  by  rrhich  he  is  anchore  . 

H־  realised  that  strength  ־™es  v״,en  v,e  are  ready  to  diseuss  ourselves  v״h  an- 
other,  not  hide  behind  the  false  Illusion  that  v.  can  solve  our  problem  ^o^. 

He  was  undaunted  by  the  childish,  snickering  remarts  made  W the  fea 
P־,.hlat־y.  For  hi.  the  genius  of  Freud  opened  the  v,ay  not  only  to  an  underst^  - 
iPg  of  nan  but  afforded  a greater  extension  of  compassion  to  the  hurt,  the  con  use 
and  the  tom.  Splnosa's  dictum,  not  to  lau^i  not  to  rrdic^,  but  to  under 
hecame  his  motto  In  Ilf־־  understand  rath  compassion,  help  throu^r  love,  and  ex- 


tend  the  hand  by  uhlch  llfe-s  victims  become  life's  victors. 


SPIRITUAL  SELF-DISCIPHNE  / 

An  Address  given  on  Desir־׳n  Por  Living  on  / 

Sunday,  llay  6,  1951  over  Station  V/NE\I  by  t/ 

Rabbi  Jacob  Polish  of  the  Hebrew;  Tabernacle  י/ 

of  Washington  Heights,  60?  Vfest  161st  St. 

Manhattan, 
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By  some  grim  paradox,  ofttimes  the  by-products  which  emerge  from  the  cauldron 
of  hatred  which  vre  call  war,  are  of  lasting  benefit  to  mankind.  Out  of  the  agony 
and  fury  of  battle  have  come  medical  discoveries  and  scientific  truths  v^hich  have 
brought  healing  and  nev;  hope  to  the  sick,  and  have  brought  light  unto  the  dark  areas 
of  human  Icnovrledge. 

V/e  have  learned  much  about  man’s  emotional  reactions  to  the  stress  and  strain 
\?hich  accompany  v:ar.  We  have  learned,  too,  of  the  almost  unbelievable  punishment 
vjhich  the  human  body  can  endure,  but  of  all  of  these  observations,  one  in  particular 
stands  out  as  a lesson  to  mankind. 

Vfe  have  seen  a nation  vAiose  army  v;as  composed  of  the  cream  of  its  youth.  They 
y;ere  finely  trained  and  their  equipment  represented  the  very  latest  in  the  weapons 
of  modem  vrarfare,  and  yet  in  a matter  of  a few  short  vreeks,  this  splendid  an^y  was 
put  to  rout  hy  an  opposing  force,  and  its  equipment  \7as  left  lying  to  rust  in  the 
fields.  What  brought  about  this  catastrophe?  It  seems  that  v;hile  vast  sums  of 
money  wei'e  spent  on  purchasing  the  latest  instruments  of  destruction  and  ifhile 
the  men  v;ere  trained  in  the  most  modern  of  military  tactics,  one  all  important 
element  v;־as  missing  — the  spirit  \1as  not  in  the  men.  They  did  not  have  an  endur- 
ing  faith  in  that  for  vrhich  they  fought j their  morale  did  not  match  their  equipment. 
They  v/ere  completely  lacking  in  the  vdll  to  fight,  yes  even  to  die,  for  a cause  ?/hi cl־ 
?/as  as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself.  They  v/ere  prepared  in  every  respect  for  the 
ultimate  test  of  v/arfare  — except  one.  They  lacked  the  spirit,  and  ?/hen  that 
failed,  nothing  could  save  them. 

From  this  tragic  spectacle,  v/e  ?dio  live  in  an  atmosphere  \/hose  tenseness  is 
not  unlike  that  v/hich  prevails  during  periods  in  international  crises,  can  draw  a 
very  important  lesson.  In  my  opinion,  ?/e  are  guilty  of  repeating  old  mistakes  and 
of  clinging  to  notions  ?/hich  experience  has  repudiated.  A disproportionate  amount 


and  our  energy  is  spent  on  the  external  self,  !־,-hile  the 
of  our  time,  ovir  money,  ana  our  ener^^  x 1 

internal  self  is  negleoted  and  goes  ־begging  for  attention.  Never  before  has  ־.an 
apent  ־ 0 ־.ueh  of  his  time  and  hi־  labors  for  his  ovm  physical  and  material  v,ell- 
being,  -d  yet  never  has  he  been 0 ־  afflicted  vdth  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  in- 
security.  The  reason  for  this  condition  should  be  apparent.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  finely  ־quipped  and  trained  army  .*ich  could  not  meet  the  ulti,־ate  test  1«- 
cause  the  spirit  uas  not  in  it. 0 ־  v.e  have  men  and  women  who  are  expensively  dressed, 
finely  groomed  and  b־i־.veled,  .*0  ־an  not  meet  the  tests  of  the  adversities  of  life, 
for  the  spirit  is  not  vathin  them.  I  ־ ״ ״ ־t  attempting  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  one■־  p^aioal  appearance,  particularly  in  the  competitive  society  in  .*ich  we 
live,  but  I do  .:.aintain  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  .,e  devote  a bit  more 
time’ to  enhancing  the  inner  spiritual  aspect  of  our  being  if  v.e  are  to  be  able  to  ^ 

adjust  to  the  complexities  of  the  vrorld  in  nhich  i.^e  live  and  to  be  able  to  cope 

v/ith  its  problems. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a few  examples  of  .*at  I mean.  One  has  only  to  thumb 
through  our  daily  newspapers  or  to  observe  the  placards  on  the  sub.vays  of  our  oity 
to  be  struoh  by  the  extent  to  .vhioh  the  material  emphasis  prevails.  Here  ,ve  see  an 

ad  Shoving  a short,  rotund  man.  Are  you  getting  flabty7  Are  you  losing  that  youth- 

ful  100«  C0.ue  to  us  and  we  .ill  guarantee  to  make  you  looh  ten  years  younger.  And 
-ס  hundreds  and  thousands  flooh  to  gymnasia־  and  athletic  clubs  in  order  to  avoud 

looKing  lihe  the  little  man  in  the  picture.  V,e  are  all  so  ve^v ־״־־״־ ־d  .-״h  “" 
physical  oondition,  but  how  many  of  us  give  pause  to  reflect  on  whether  or  not  v« 
are  beoo־d״g  spiritually  flabby  - a flabbiness  caused  by  smugness,  aelf-satisfact- 
ion  and  complacency?  Is  it  not  as  vital  to  remove  it  from  your  inner 

is  to  remove  that  ex־־־־  fat  around  your  wai־tli״e7  And  with  its  r־...oval,  .ill 

. + • m ר ר ■To  and  a renev^al  of  the  enthusiasm  and 

there  not  follov.  a revived  interest  in  life  and  a renewai 

idealism  of  your  youth?  l*ere,  you  might  ask,  can  v׳e  go  to  help  condition 

being?  The  answer  is  clear,  do  to  vour  House  of  V;or־hlp,  to  the ־ ״use  of  G'd,  and 

there  let■  your  ears  once  more  attune  themselves  to  the  message  of  holine־־  and  self- 


less־־־״.  Join  in  prayer  vdth  your  fellov,  beinE־  for  the  numberie־־  blessings 
nhioh  are  yours  and  of  nhich  you  v<ere  never  consciously  av/are.  Here  you  vtill  not 
only  learn  to  give  thanks,  but  you  vdll  also  derive  strength  and  comfort  n-hen  days 
of  anxiety  come  upon  you.  It  seems  to  me  I can  almost  anticipate  the  response  v*ich 
vdll  arise  from  certain  quarters.  You  ״ill  say  th  ,t  you  attended  Religious  Services 
once  or  tvdce,  and  that  it  had  no  such  effect  upon  you.  It  ״as  lovely  enoufji,  but 

it  made  no  permanent  impression  on  your  life. 

Dear  friends,  did  you  in  truth  expect  a miraculous  transformation  to  take  place 

vdthin  you  by  merely  comins  to  a House  of  Worship  much  as  one  goes  to  a theater? 
vmy  do  you  expect  instantaneous  results  in  spiritual  matters  v-hen  you  kno״  full  well 
that  in  order  to  recondition  yourselves  physically  you  spent  long  laborious  hours 
doing  tedious  exercises  in  your  athletic  clubs?  You  must  work,  yes,  even  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  put  a spiritual  reservoir  vdthin  yourselves.  I dare  say  that 
the  average  person  spends  mire  time  and  certainly  exercises  more  care  in  the ־ ־elect- 
ion  of  his  ties  than  he  does  in  reading  from  the  most  soul-stirring  of  books,  the 
Bible.  I have  seen  people  vho  think  nothing  at  all  of  spending  hours  of  physically 
exhausting  shopping  in  order  to  procure  the  precise  article  of  apparel  which  they 
seek,  and  yet  these  self  same  people,  knowing  full  well  that  they  are  spiritually 
empty,  do  not  want  to  e.xpend  even  a little  energy  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves 

that  vfhich  they  so  desperately  need. 

laght  I suggest  to  those  of  you  *0  v׳ould  want  to  enrich  your  lives  and  to  find 
more  beauty  in  the  world  about  you,  that  you  embark  on  a program  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline  much  as  you  already  observe  one  of  physical  discipline.  Try  it  for  a year 
and  see  if  it  does  not  make  a profound  idfferenoe  in  your  life.  Spend  a few  moments 
each  day,  preferably  before  beginning  your  day's  vrork,  reading  some  upUfting  por- 
tions  of  the  Bible.'  After  a period  of  time,  you  vdll  find  that  its  thoughts  and 
lofty  sentiments  vdll  so  eat  their  way  into  your  being  that  they  ivill  help  transform 
your  entire  outlook  on  life.  V/hen  you  sit  dorm  to  break  bread  with  your  family,  try 
to  utter  some  prayer  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessing  of  food  and  of 
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famly.  It  needn't  be  a fonnal  prayer,  but  let  it  be  an  expression  of  thanks  and 
gratitude.  Set  aside  the  Sabbath  day  as  a day  on  vjiich  you  and  your  family 111י י 
Vforship  in  your  House  of  G'd.  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  attending  Services  reg- 
ularly,  in  the  beginning  you  rail  find  that  this  discipline  vdll  be  strange  and  even 
at  times  difficult,  but  if  you  nill  permit  it  to  take  hold  of  you  and  allov׳  your 
life  and  that  of  your  loved  ones  to  be  influenced  by  it,  you  v/ill  find  that  it  soon 
becomes  as  natural  to  you  as  breathing  itself.  You  are  sloug-hing  array  the  spiritual 
flabbiness  that  deadened  your  existence.  You  mil  be  breathing  nev,  air  aad  gaining 

a nevj■  and  clearer  picture  of  the  r.ieaning  of  life. 

Hov:  mil  you  know  when  you  have  reached  a state  of  spiritual  fitness?  On  an 

evening,  you  will  be  walking  down  a country  road  on  a beautiful  starlit  sumaer  night. 

You  have  walked  down  this  road  countless  tines  before,  but  this  time  it  is  different. 

Almost  unconsciously,  as  you  view  the  splendor  of  this  starlit  night,  the  rrords  will 

leap  from  your  mouth:  llhen  I behold  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers. 

The  moon  and  stars  viaich  Thou  hast  formed, 

YJhat  is  man  that  Thou  considerest  him 

And  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  takest  knov;ledge  of  him? 

On  that  day  you  v/ill  have  attained  a new  stature,  for  the  dignity  that  is  born 
from  v.rLthin  v/ill  have  taken  hold  of  you. 
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STviTION  imT 

^ Rabbi  Albert  Goldman,  TEJIPLE  Ei'ANUEL  OF  YONKERS, 

63  Hamilton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AI.IERICM  HEBRE'w  CONGREGATIONS 

This  evening  I rash  to  share  vdth  you  some  thoughts  about  marriage  and 
consider  soi’.ie  vrays  !Thereby  individuals  v/ill  gain  some  measure  of  fulfillment 
from  this  most  beautiful  and  most  important  of  all  human  relationships.  The 
subject  of  marriage  demands  a great  deal  of  consideration  these  days  for  daily 
v.־׳e  are  becoming  aware  of  its  breakdov/n  in  our  modern  society.  It  is  a matter 
of  grave  concern  when  one  out  of  every  three  marriages  ends  in  divorce  and  the 
ratio  may  become  still  higher  in  the  coming  years.  Surely  this  must  mean  to 
us  that  the  basic  structure  of  our  society,  the  home,  is  becoming  !Teaker  not 
stronger.  The  consequences  of  the  present  deterioration  of  the  home  are  much 
more  frightening  than  the  physical  threat  of  the  atomic  bombj  for  vfithout  that 
spiritual  strength  vhose  source  is  in  the  home  vre  are  lost  and  defeated  without 
benefit  of  war, 

I sincerely  believe  that  many  marriages  could  be  saved  if  those  entering 
marriage  \7ere  to  learn  to  take  a somevhat  more  realistic  approach  to  this  thing 
VTe  call  personality,  or  human  nature.  Unfortunately,  many  come  into  marriage 
with  the  v/rong  kind  of  illusions,  and  place  the  opposite  parner  upon  a pedestal 
vhich  is  beyond  human  reach  or  human  understanding.  This  is  especially  true 
during  the  days  of  courtship.  For  in  coxnrtship  we  are  alvTays  at  our  bestj  we 
are  on  guard,  never  vdshing  to  reveal  our  vreaknesses,  lest  we  betray  vhat  vre 
vTould  like  to  be  or  vhat  vre  vrauld  like  to  impress  upon  the  other.  The  state  of 
courtship  is  at  best  only  slightly  revealing;  it  is  in  marriage  that  vre  first 
begin  really  to  learn  about  one  another,  juid  it  is  then  that  the  real  crises 
begin,  for  marriage  is  the  induction  coil. . .linking  us  with  reality.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  marriage  truly  begins  and  only  by  a mature  appraisal  of  our- 
selves  and  of  one  another  does  the  success  or  failure  of  a marriage  portend  for 
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for  the  future. 

Now  there  are  some  practical  ways  v.tiereby  we  may  achieve  more  mature  re- 
lationships,  providing  we  are  not  frightened  by  the  stuff  of  human  nature.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  married  people  can  learn  to  do  >is  to  talk  things 
over,  üe  must  not  be  afraid  to  reveal  ourselves  lest  we  become  depreciated  in 
the  eyes  of  our  raves  or  husbands.  For  if  a marriage  does  not  allow  for  frank 
and  honest  discussion,  tiien  it  a scared  and  tense  relationship.  Itoriage  rests 
on  a faith  that 6:. י  can  build  bridges  and  tear  dov/n  the  walls  of  unkno7גingness. 

It  is  a trite  and  familiar  saying  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smootl 
ly,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a very  true  saying  because  true  love  can  only  last  if 
the  irritations  v/hich  result  in  anger  and  resentment  — and  these  must  inevit- 
ably  develop  ~ ״are  not  freely  expressed  and  discussed  and  readjusted  to."  The 
vdsest  statement  I have  ever  heard  was  •that  every  misunderstanding  must  be  a 
guide  to  further  understanding•.  Unfortunately  most  people  shrink  vdthin  when 
misunderstandings  arise  and  allow  their  resentments  to  be  buried  deep  until  it 
spreads  as  a poison  through  all  their  thoughts  and  affections.  If  married  peop: 
cannot  talk  to  one  another  and  be  idlling  to  listen  to  one  another,  then  dark 
spaces  of  misunderstanding  rail  eventually  color  their  ideas  of  one  another.  li 
hostilities  cannot  be  repressed  or  diverted,  it  is  better  to  have  them  out  than 
to  have  them  in.  Talking  it  out  means  frank,  honest,  and  objective  discussion; 
not  petty  abusive  wrangling. 

־ Another  point  vhich  well  deserves  to  be  stressed,  if  marriage  is  to  be  a 
grovdng  experience  is  tl^t  j^can  never  take  on^^other  for  granted.  Usually 
we  are  very  glib  in־  saying  that  we  marry  in  order  to  settle  down;  marriage  is 
never  a settling  dovm  process  for  becoming  attached  to  another  never  precludes 
further  growth  or  interest  in  that  indivicual.  I-tore  harm  has  been  done  by  this 
example  of  mental  and  spiritual  laziness  than  ty  any  other  factor.  People  very 
often  grow  apart  from  one  another  because  each  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  th< 
other  is  perfectly  satisfied  v/ith  his  or  her  lot,  and  that  he  or  she  does  not 
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need  any  more  attention.  Because  vre  tend  to  become  centered  in  ourselves  vre 
rule  out  of  our  inner  dreams  the  existence  of  the  other,  x^orgetting,  as  is  oftet) 
the  case,  that  the  other  nants  to  share  but  m^  not  always  do  so  because  of  cxr- 
cumstance  or  because  we  have  made  a marital  iron  curtain  of  neglect  and  indiffer 
ence.  Many  people  conduct  their  marriage  on  the  theory  that  one  does  not  need 
to  run  for  the  street  car  once  it  has  been  caught.  However,  if  the  trip  is  to 
be  made  a little  more  pleasant  a bit  of  running  is  always  necessary. 

Of  all  the  many  things  that  can  and  must  be  said  about  marriage  I believe 
it  is  paramount  to  remember  that  marriage  is  not  ovmership  but  is  a trust  handcc 
into  our  keeping.  V/lien  we  ov/n  we  can  do  as  we  please 5 but  none  of  us  owns  anotl 
er,  nor  has  any  of  us  a right  to  subject  another  to  such  a condition.  A man  an( 
woman  who  agree  to  enter  upon  marriage  enter  a state  of  risk  - each  gives  to  th. 
other  his  heart  and  his  mind,  and. these  are  gifts  which  must  not  be  abused  or 
lightly  handled.  These  are  sacred  trusts  and  we  must  treat  them  so.  If  we 
would  not  abuse  the  trust  of  a friend,  how  much  the  more  so  of  a loved  onej 
Marriage  thus  is  a mature,  adult  relationship  and  those  who  would  see  it  for  th׳ 
great  promise  of  grov/th  and  fulfillment  that  it  contains  have  tasted  of  the  rea. 
joys  of  life.  This  is  their  reward,  and  the  gain  of  marriage  certainly  outweigi 
the  risks  and  the  chances  we  arc  asked  to  take.  The  satisfactions  of  marriage 
entail  vxork  and  sacrifice  — nothing  in  life  is  so  great  an  art  and  so  great 
an  achievement  as  a happy  marriage:  The  finest  summation  of  a working  philosopi 
for  marriage  between  persons  is  the  follovdng  reprinted  from  THE  PROPHET  by 

Kahlil  Gibran  —Copyright  1923  by  Kahlil  Gibran 

״you  were  bom  together,  and  together  you  shall  be  forevermore. 

You  shall  be  together  when  the  white  mngs  of  death  scatter 

your  days.  , n a 

Aye,  you  shall  be  together  even  in  the  silent  memory  of  God, 

But  let  there  be  spaces  in  your  togetherness, 

i\nd  let  the  vdnds  of  the  heavens  dance  betvxeen  you.  _ 

Love  one  another,  but  make  not  a bond  of  love: 

Let  it  rather  be  a moving  sea  between  the  shores  of  your  souls. 

Fill  each  other  י s cup  but  drink  not  from  one  cup. 

Give  one  another  of  your  bread  but  eat  not  from  the  same  loaf. 
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Sing  and  dance  together  and  be  joyous, 

Bat  let  each  one  of  you  be  alone, 

Even  as  the  strings  of  a lute  are  alon 
Though  they  quiver  mth  the  sane  musi  . 

Give  y״־r  hearts  but ״ ״t  into ־־ ־h  othert־ 

1^5  ÄT־X°^bÄ“?״־״ear  t־|״th־r־ 

For  the  Pilla^^s  ® ^3®  ®o^not^in  each  other's  shadow. 

And  the  oak  and  the  cypress  giovi 
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THE  HAPPY  FAIHLY 

An  address  given  on  "Denign  for  Living"  by 
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Vfestchester,  500  North  Coluinbus  Avenue,  lit, 
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"The  happy  fandly  is  but  an  earler  heaven".  There  are^  so  many,  alas,  v/ho 
don’t  knorr  this  joy.  A young  vroman  v/rote  to  her  minister:  "I  have  no  family  tie 
to  speak  of.  I have  no  home,  really,  vmen  I think  of  it,  I was  bom  in  a hos- 
pital,  I rras  courted  in  a car,  I v/as  married  in  church,  I play  bridge  afternoons, 
go  to  the  movies  evenings,  and  I’ll  probably  be  buried  from  a chapel". 

V/hat  a different  picture  this  is  from  the  traditional  home  and  the  tradition- 
al  family.  But  that’s  what’s  happeniiig.  How  many  of  us  have  homes— real  homes 

\7armed  by  the  spirit  of  a happy,  harmonious  family? 

There  is  certainly  no  need  to  emjdiasize  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  teiy  basis  of  our  civili*ation.  A revered  teacher  once  said, 

"we  need  to  think  of  the  home  as  the  cradle  into  which  the  future  is  bom  and  the 
family  as  the  nursery  in  which  the  new  social  order  is  being  reared.  The  family 

is  a covenant  vdth  posterity." 

Many  families  have  broken  dovm  because  the  proper  transition  from  the  diet- 
atorial  life  of  a bygone  day  to  the  individual  freedom  of  tod^  v;as  not  made  v/ith 
understanding.  Many  of  us  remember  that  failily  life  where  one  man  ruled  in  ab- 
solute  unchallenged  authority.  Fathers,  by  their  control  of  the  purse-strings, 
can  be  autocratic  dictators  and  frequently  are.  They  forget  their  ovm  dreams 
and  hopes  of  childhood  and  adolescence  and  insist  on  imposing  their  point  of 
view  ATithout  ary  regard  for  the  personality  or  maka-up  or  desires  of  their  child- 
ren.  A poet  said,  "Happy  are  the  families  where  the  government  of  parents  is  the 
reign  of  affection  and  the  obedience  of  children  is  the  submission  of  love". 

"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  is ־the  symbol  of  a bygone  day.  The  old 
methods  of  bringing  up  children— methods  that  were  sanctioned  by  authority— de- 
liberately  terrorized,  brutalized  and  humiliated  the  child.  We  can  see  the  results 
of  this  treatment  in  the  lives  of  unhappy,  anti-social  individuals  whose  exist- 


ence  is  marked  by  anxiety  and  guilt  and  vrho  alv^ays  display  resentment  and  host- 
ility.  V/e  must  be  more  than  careful  not  to  continue  this  cycle  in  our  own 

families. 

There  r:as  once  a motion  picture  called,  "Are  Parents  People?"  Our  question 
should  be  "Aren't  Children  People?"  There  must  be  a final  break  with  the  pat- 
riarchal,  dominated  home  of  the  past.  Tihat  a wonderful  companionship  can  be 
created  in  your  family  if  you  recognize  and  conserve  the  integrity  of  every 
individual  member.  This  has  been  called  the  major  challenge  of  our  time:  to 
break  rath  the  belief  that  any  one  person  may  rule  the  family,  and  to  build  a 
family  life  v^ich  A7ill  bring  about  the  releasing  and  fulfilling  of  personality. 
This  involves  paying  more  attention  to  giving  and  receiving  of  affection  in  the 
family,  more  attention  to  the  emotional  needs  and  hungers  of  family  members.  It 
includes  providing  a home  in  Avhich  the  experiences  of  democratic  living  are  sat- 
isfying  and  grovirth-promoting. 

The  week  beginning  Hay  6th  has  been  designated  National  Family  Week.  Why 
not  celebrate  it  vrlth  family  gatherings?  Emphasize  the  spiritual  basis  of  your 
living  together  ty  beginning  each  meal  with  prayer.  Determine  to  create  a rel- 
ationship  in  your  home  that  rail  make  it  a wonderful  place  for  every  member  of 
the  family  and  not  a place  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep  and  keep  your  clothes. 

Give  your  children  that  feeling  of  belonging,  that  sense  of  security,  that  feel- 
ing  of  devotion  to  the  family  rath  love  as  the  tie.  In  the  booklet  for  Family 
Week  prepared  by  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  I read:  "The  relationship 
should  be  such  as  to  make  children  say,  I belong  to  this  family,  and  it  is  be- 
cause  these  people  love  me  that  I belong.  I like  to  belong,  therefore  I must 
listen  to  them,  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  retain  their  love  so  that  I may 
continue  to  belong".  \־Jhat  a wonderful  challenge  this  is  to  the  understanding  of 

parents. 

In  a fine  volume  called  "When  You  Marry",  the  authors  vrisely  say,  "The  fam- 
ily  of  the  future  Avill  be  made  by  our  generation.  If  we  can  recognize  now  that 


de1no«r«ti«  family  living  and  by  that  token  democracy  itself,  depends  upon  how 
children  are  nurtured. .. we  can  get  some  glimpse  of  the  importance  of  our  task. 
There  are  unlimited  opportunities  ahead  in  family  life  for  creation  of  a better 
culture  and  a ־,u>re  livable  society  if  ™ foster  sane  integrated  personalities 
,*o  will  not  be  compelled  to  defeat  and  destroy  others  and  themselves  because 
of  deficiencies  in  childhood  teachings  and  experiences.  This  is  the  supreme 
challenge  of  family  members  in  a world  of  change  and  promise." 

There  is  so  much  that  we  can  do  to  make  our  families  happy  families,  lie 
must  make  them  more  democratic,  .»ore  affectionate,  more  spiritually  centered  - 
more  sources  of  warm  mutuality.  The  hearth  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  home. 
Wamth  radiating  from  the  hearth  and  comforting  everyone.  Heart  and  hearth  are 
related  to  each  other.  Let  us  make  our  hearts  the  source  of  the  wan־  understand- 
ing  and  love  that  accepts  every  member  of  the  family  as  an  equal  partner  in  a 

wonderful  relationship• 

"The  happy  family  is  but  an  earlier  heaven".  There  is  so  much  sorrow  and 
sadness  in  our  world-make  your  homes  havens  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Make  | 
them  a proper  setting  for  the  happy  family• 
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Addr־־־  d־Uv־r־d  on  "D3־ig״ 

Sunday,  liay  20,  1951  10.35 

Station  TfNEVT  u ר ר « maw  York 

Friends,  tonight  ״hen ־ ״  continue  our  consideration  of  a design  for  living, 

, ־Hould  Xihe  to  as.  this  question־  -Boes  your  religion  ^e  you  a hotter  person,״ 

Hot■;  can  you  tell?  'Ihat  judgments  should  you  use?  I should  like  t gg 
.Hree  tests  which  we  mi^t  apply,  let  us  ask  ourselves  these  three  Huostions  to 

see  if  religion  makes  us  better• 

First,  does  your  religion  make  you  ethically ״־״־ ־ive?  Bo  you  remember  the 
experiments  of  Ivan  Pavlov,  the  Russian  scientist,  on  the  conditioned  r 
Hog־^  At  first  he  would  show  the  dog  some  food  and  simultaneously  he  would  ring 

a bell.  Thus  the  dog•־  salivary  glands  were  stimulated  and  the  saliva  would  flow 

o u ,גי  +-v>o  ViaII  Afte1״v:ards  the  scientist  didn’t 
when  the  dog  saw  the  meat  and  heard  the  bell.  Afterva 

, ■u  ר ר Anri  this  is  vfhat  happened  — though 
give  the  dog  any  food;  he  only  rang  the  bell.  And  this 

f a hi  s salivary  glands  were  stimulated  and  the  saliva  woul 
the  dog  saw  no  food,  his  saiivaiy 

flow  - the  dog  had  been  conditioned  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

HOW  does  your  religion  make  you  ethically  sensitive?  Bo־־  it  ring  the  bei 
lhat  leads  you  to  nobler  oonduot?  Boes  it  give  you  a social  consciousness?  Bees 
it  m.־e  you  protest  against  wrong  and  enlist  for  the  ri^t?  Boes  it  make  you 
feel  that  you  are  your  brother■־  keeper?  v;ill  you  automatically  think  and  1־v 
stinctively  feel  that  every  man  - no  ..tter  what  his  color,  creed,  ־lass  - 1־ 
your  fellow  man,  and  that  you  are  obligated  to  serve  him?  Hould  you  be  able  to 
say,  as  Edna  Ferber  said,  v*en  asked  why  she  wrote  Showboat,  with  its  syspathetic 
porlrayal  of  the  Negro,  ״I  suppose  it  was  because  I was  a little  slave  girl  in 
ggypt  a long  time  ago  - and  X did  not  like  it  there.״  How  did  you  feel  when  those 
two  lonely, ־ ־centric  Bangley  brothers  were  found  dead  in  their  home  here  ״ 
fork  City,  surrounded  by  tons  of  newspaper,  old  pianos,  and  miscellaneous  ,unk. 
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T'ere  you  interested  in  them  out  of  idle,  passing  curiosity  or  did  the  bell  of 
your  religion  ring,  and  did  you  see  in  them  human  beings  v/ho  vrere  part  of  your 
family?  And  did  you  ask  yourself  what  panic  vrithin  their  breasts  made  them  afraid 
of  their  fellow  men  and  drove  them  to  barricade  themselves  behind  their  walls? 
'.'^ould  you  have  traveled  at  your  own  expense  from  Texas  to  1/ashington,  D»C•  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  intercede  in  behaJ.f  of  an  immigrant  who  was 
about  to  be  deported  - if  that  immigrant  v/ore  a strai-ger  and  not  of  your  faith? 
Rabbi  Henry  Cohen  of  Galveston  did  - the  bell  of  religion  rang  for  him. 

Do  you  v.rant  to  know  if  your  religion  makes  you  a better  person?  Then  ask 
yoiirself,  first,  does  it  raal^e  you  ethically  sensitive? 

Then  ask  yourself:  ״Does  your  religion  make  you  psychologically  sound?" 

Today  as  never  before  men  are  looking  for  the  psychologic  skills  to  meet  dis- 
couragement  and  fear,  to  overcome  loneliness  and  depression,  to  curb  anger  and 
rage,  to  rise  above  feelings  of  guilt  and  sin.  Han  has  always  had  to  face  these 
problems  and  religion  has  al^vays  tried  to  help  him.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Bible.  "Show  m.e  Thy  ways  0 Lord,  that  I may  knovj  Thee" ...  •this  is  the  search, 
and  then  "I  Have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me;  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I shall 
not  be  moved".,.cthis  is  the  answer.  "Fear  not., •Hope  thou  in  the  Lord."  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Every  midni^t.  no  matter  ho;v  dark,  must  pass 
away  before  the  dawn-  The  morning  light  has  to  come;  the  sun  v;ill  rise•  A friend 
told  me  that  his  loved  one  lay  dying  in  a hospital;  he  'v7as  weighed  doTO  by  anxiety 
and  fear.  In  deep  depression  somehoiT  he  foimd  his  way  to  a place  of  worship*  He 
wanted  to  pray,  but  did  not  know  v/hich  words  to  speak.  !That  could  he  say?  He 
was  alone•  Then  involiuitarily,  without  any  premeditation,  the  words  of  the 
Twenty- third  Psalm  rolled  from  his  lips;  slov;ly  and  painfully  they  came:  "The 
Lord  is  ray  Shepherd....!  shall  not  want."  V.Tien  he  came  to  the  verse,  "Yea,  though 
I v;alk  through  the  valley  of  the  shado\7  of  death,..",  he  was  conscious  of  even 
greater  deliberation״  The  vrords  caiae  slovrly  and  haltingly,  then  suddenly  and 
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swiftly,  "I  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  mth  me.”  And  in  that  moment,  he 
felt  that  his  spirit  was  lifted,  that  there  was  a release  from  death  ־ a load  was 
taken  from  himj  and  he  felt  the  assurance  that  all  v/ould  be  well.  And  all  was 
well•  He  was  afraid  no  more.  The  loved  one  did  not  die.  But  that  man's  religion 
had  made  him  psychologically  sound. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  vrords  of  the  propliec  Isaiah׳.  "Come  novr,"  he  says, 

"and  let  us  reason  together ׳ ־.<  ocease  to  do  evil,  l.earr  to  do  well״"  Isaiah  did 
not  know  the  terminol.ogy  of  modern  ps3־׳chology  - o it  ho  knew  how  to  make  a man 
v/ello  Substitute  the  thoughts  of  good  for  fnoughts  ox  evil.  Is  there  someone  you 
dislike?  Someone  you  hatÄ  Find  some  goodness  in  that-  person,  and  think  of  it• 

Try  it  tonight. 

Does  your  religion  make  you  a better  person?  Can  you  earnestly  say  with  the 
Psalmist:  "Llay  the  vrards  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  accept-  \ 

able  before  Thee,  0 Lord,  my  Rock  and  my  Redeemer"?  Does  your  religion  make  you  1 

psychologically  sound? 

Finally,  does  your  religion  malce  you  emotionally  balanced?  Does  it  give  you 
roots?  Does  it  make  you  feel  that  you  belong?  How  ineffably  pathetic  was  Philip 
Nolan,  the  man  without  a country  - he  belonged  nowhere.  Our  natures  cannot  stand 
ostracism  or  eבccl1וsion.;  we  cannot  endiu^e  alienation  or  rejection.  In  "The 
Nati’׳’׳e's  Return",  Louis  Adamic  tells  us  that  no  man  can  do  good  v;ork  until  he  recog— 
ni7.es  the  roots  of  his  being  and  ret\1rns  to  them  for  noxirishr.ient• 

Religion  can  and  shou3d  give  us  this  needed  sense  of  belonging.  Han  can  pray 
alone,  and  some  people  do,  but  there  is  a sublime  power  in  Joining  hands  vn.th  like- 
minded  people  in  the  community  of  worship.  This  is  why  vre  speak  of  faith  as  a 
fellovrship.  Me  then  belong  to  each  other  and  with  each  other,  he  feel  integratede 

Hy  Christian  friends  sing  a hymn  vdiich  e3q)resses  this  idea,  "I  like  to  tell 
the  story  because  I know  it's  true;  it  satisfies  longing  as  nothing  else  will 
do•"  Their  re?.igion  makes  them  emotionally  balanced־  As  a Jew,  I must  confess 
that  I feel  at  home  in  my  faith־  I feel  complete  with  it•  Its  history  and  lit- 
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erature  illuminate  nor  life.  Its  traditions  inspire  me.  Its  ideals  challenge  me. 
Its  ceremonies  and  symbols  give  me  poetry  and  song.  They  add  spice  and  flavor 
to  ny  life.  I.iy  religion  makes  me  feel  at  home  in  God's  world.  It  enables  ino  to 
say  with  the  Psalmist:  "Sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song;  let  us  shout  for  joy  to 
the  Rock  of  our  salvation."  IJy  religion  makes  me  emotionally  balanced. 

Friends,  does  your  religion  malce  you  a better  person?  Will  you  ask  yoxir- 
selves  these  three  questions.  Does  it  make  you  ethically  sensitive?  Does  it 
make  you  psychologically  sound?  Does  it  make  you  emotionally  balanced?  V/hat 
will  your  answer  be? 
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I am  happy  to  appear  on  this  '•Design  For  Living"  program,  for  I believe 

that  it  fulfills  a very  important  need  in  our  lives  today.  I don’t  think  that 

this  broadcast  and  the  grovrbh  of  so  many  similar  programs  v^iich  emphasize  the 

spiritual  aspects  of  life  are  isolated  phenomena.  Our  publishers  of  books  tell 

us  that  in  recent  years  they  have  noted  an  astounding  grovrth  in  the  appearance 

of  books  of  religious  content.  Note,  for  example,  such  best  sellers  as  "Peace 

of  Hind",  "The  Age  of  Faith",  and  "Peace  of  Soul".  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a 

single  issue  of  any  of  our  popular  magazines  rmthout  reading  an  article  dealing 

vdth  some  phase  of  religious  living.  All  of  this  has  not  happened  ty  mere  chance. 

This  is  symptomatic  of  the  age  in  vrhich  vre  live,  and  is  a result  of  the  tremend- 

ous  desire  on  the  part  of  men  and  vromen  everyivhere  to  vest  their  lives  ■\/ith  mean- 

ing  and  content  — to  find  some  purpose  in  that  seems  to  them  to  be  an  almost 

purposeless  and  meaningless  existence. 

Our  generation  is  one  v/hich  has  tasted  of  almost  eve^y  kind  of  fruit  and  has 
vrorshipped  at  the  shrine  of  virtually  every  stran^^»dy  and  the  result  has  been 
that  it  has  afforded  man  with  nothing  except  a feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and 
emptiness.  We  had  put  our  faith  and  our  trust  in  material  things  — mighty  sky- 

scrancrs high  povrer  cars  — expensive  dresses  — but  to  '.7hat  avail?  Perhaps 

here  ue  thought,  here  in  the  midst  of  these  symbols  of  v/ealth  and  luxury , perhaps 
here  in  the  splendor  v/hich  v/e  have  created,  v/e  would  find  happiness  and  peace  of 
m’.nd  and  soul,  but  the  v/ords  of  the  author  of  "Ecclesiastes"  mocked  us  and  hauntec 
us,  saying,  "Vanity  of  vanities  — everything  is  vanity". 

A TiTorld  crumbled  in  the  dust,  aid  our  generation  walked  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadov/  of  death,  living  on  intimate  terms  v;ith  violence  and  destruction. 
Millions  perished,  cities  were  blasted  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  misery  v/as 
heaped  upon  misery,  and  sacrifice  upon  sacrifice.  And  again,  the  question  i/hich 
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refused  to  be  shoved  aside  and  ignored  recurs:  "VJhy,  and  to  T;hat  end?" 

There  is  v/hat  resembles  aa*  High  Holiday  mood  abroad  in  the  v/orld  today. 

"Yfe  have  strayed  from  Thy  good  and  beneficient  commandments,  and  it  has  availed 
us  naught."  V:e  have  put  our  trust  in  strange  G'ds  and  false  values,  and  they 
have  left  us  vdth  nothing  but  emptiness  and  hunger.  Give  us  bread— spiritual 
bread— or  else  vre  die.  Give  us  a design  for  living  meaningfully,  or  else  yre 

perish. 

This  quest  to  find  meaning  and  content  in  the  struggles  of  life  is  as  old 
as  the  history  of  man  itself.  From  time  immemorial,  with  almost  monotonous  reg- 
ularity,  we  hear  the  refrain  of  men,  who  having  strayed  from  the  very  source  of 
life's  purposefulness,  cry  out,  "Give  me  a design  for  living  by  vfliich  I can  find 
joy  and  fulfillment."  Have  not  philosophers  in  evei-y  age  poured  forth  their 
genius  to  give  us  this  very  thing?  Xlhen  the  psalmist  prayed  to  G'd  to  show  him 
the  path  of  life,  was  he  not  asking  the  Almighty  to  give  him  a design  for  living? 
i־^d  when  the  author  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch  named  the  first  part  of  his  code  "Orach 
Chayim",  "The  May  of  Life",  was  it  not  his  way  of  recording  a blue-print  for  those 

v;ho  cried  out  for  a pattern  of  life? 

How  shall  we  meet  this  challenge  v.hich  comes  from  all  sides,  namely  that 
our  lives  be  vested  vdth  meanlne  and  content?  As  a prerequisite  to  any  change 
there  must  be  a frank  and  honest  ׳■cheshbon  hanefesh",  a spiritual  inventory. 

Hold  up  the  mirror  to  your  soul,  and  look  at  it.  Don't  use  the  rose-colored 
variety  of  mirror  vrtiich  is  so  popular  today  because  it  seems  to  minimise  all 
imperfections  and  reveals  npt  a faithful  image,  but  rather  the  reflection  nhich 
vie  would  prefer  to  see.  Instead,  hold  up  a true  mirror  to  your  soul  so  that  you 
might  see  an  honest  and  faithful  reproduction  of  uhat  you  really  are.  Such  an 
experience  is  often  ■disillusioning  and  can  deflate  your  ego,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less  necessary  that  we  see  our  deficiencies  if  we  are  to  correct  them  and  to  ao- 
knowledge  our  inadequacies  if  vie  are  to  plan  for  a more  productive  life,  vmat 
substance  is  there  to  your  inner  self?  Have  you  friends,  loyalties,  convictions? 
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Do  you  believe  that  it  is  part  of  your  role  as  a human  bein[i  to  help  your  fello\7 

nan  along  the  road  of  life,  or  do  you  look  upon  him  as  Just  another  potential 

competitor  vAio  should  be  exploited  if  at  all  possible?  Look  deeply  into  that 

mirror,  hqt  friends.  Do  you  perhaps  find  that  your  existence  has  become  monoton- 

ous  because  it  is  meaningless— that  you,  nith  your  exaggerated  ego,  have  become 

CO  self-centered,  that  you  are  really  a part  of  no  one’s  life?  Have  you  permittee 

this  ego  to  consume  you  to  such  an  extent  that  you  find  it  impossible  to  make 

room  for  G’d  in  your  thoughts?  These  are  the  questions  vfhich  you  and  I must  an- 

svrer  to  0\1rselves,  and  ansv/er  them  honestly.  Do  you  find  the  picture  an  ugly 

one?  Vfell,  the  truth  is  not  always  pretty,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  ugliness  of 

the  picture  lies  the  beginning  of  our  solution,  for  a basic  readjustment  of  stan- 

dards  of  living  is  the  open  acknowledgment  that  vre  are  not  satisfied ׳.1 ־ith  the 

standards  by  x7hich  we  now  live.  Once  we  have  become  sufficiently  dissatisfied 

with  oui'  present  existence,  half  of  the  cure  has  already  been  accomplished, 

Tfe  are  beginning  our  search  for  a nev;  pattern  of  life,  a design  for  living. 

The  search  is  not  an  easy  one.  No  one  can  give  us  a fixed  blue-print.  7\nyone 

v;ho  pretends  to  be  able  to  do  so  should  be  regarded  v/ith  suspicion.  But  \1e  can 

avail  oinrselves  of  many  wonderful  guide  posts,  reliable  guide  posts  1/hich  can 

help  us  find  cur  vra^r  through  the  darlaiess.  The  Bible,  the  väsdom  of  Maimonides, 

the  soul-stirring  psalms,  the  wondrous  poems  of  Halevi  — these  and  countleso 

others  are  our  markings  along  the  spiritual  Journey  xrc  are  taking.  This  Journey 

never  ends,  but  somev;here  along  the  road  \re  find  that  life  has  taken  on  new■  mean- 

ing.  The  emptiness  and  loneliness  vrhich  formerly  gripped  us  is  beginning  to 

disappear.  Our  fears  and  doubts  ivhich  used  to  afflict  our  souls  are  subsiding, 

for  in  a very  real  sense  we  are  trodding  the  same  path  vfhich  inspired  the  psalm- 

ist  to  sing  out,  "The  ־Lord  is  v.lth  me,  I shall  not  fear.  VJhat  can  man  do  unto 

me?"  Here,  my  friends,  is  a pattern  of  life, — one  v:hich  has  been  tried  and  test- 

ed  by  the  experience  of  a people,  Vfe  have  withstood  the  savage  assaults  agaxnst 
us  in  every  age.  Our  numbers  have  been  decimated.  But,  being  an  ancient  people, 
we  have  also  seen  mighty  empires  rise  and  then  crumble  in  the  dus't.  Through  all 
this,  our  inner  souls  remained  unmarred  and  our  faith  xanshaken.  \7e  declared  to 
the  vrorld,  "Ani  Haamin",  "I  believe",  not  with  a blind  faith,  but  ■1־dth  a faith 
that  a long  and  significant  history  has  tau^t  us  is  the  most  meaningful  thing 
vAiich  life  has  to  offer  us. 


AN  EaST^R  PAHjIBLE  FOR  JEV’/S  J\ND  CHRISTIANS 
An  address  given  on  “Design  Foi*  Living"  on  Sunday,  ^ 

].larch  25,  1951  on  Station  VJNEVf  by  Rabbi  Edv/ard  E, 

Klein  of  Stephen  Vlise  Free  Synagogue,  30  י est  68th 
Street,  Nev/  York  City. 

,‘HHHKHHHHHtSPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AI.ffiRlCAN  HEBRE'J  CONGRBGAriONS-JHKHHHHHHHt 

On  this  day,  sacred  to  our  Christian  brothers,  and  at  this  season  v/hen  Jevrs 
the  rrorld  over  look  fon/ard  to  the  celebration  of  Passover  next  month,  it  is  ap- 
propriate  that  r:e  consider  the  grave  responsibilites  Jev/  and  Christian  share  in 
common.  Those  responsibilities  are  dramatically  highlighted  in  a story  ^־n-itten 
by  Franz  \7erfel. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Parnsdorf  in  the  Birgenland 
section  of  Austria,  where  Jev/s  had  lived  for  centuries.  Their  relationships  גrith 
their  non-Jerdsh  neighbors  v/ere  normal  and  pleasant  until  that  Black  Friday,  March 

11th,  v/hen  Austrian  liberty  was  mxirdered  by  Hitler. 

Dr.  Aladar  Fuerst,  Rabbi  of  the  community,  v:as  as  learned  as  he  vras  pious. 

He  vras  young  in  years,  but  old  in  experience.  He  had  a lovely  vdfe  and  three 
children,  the  yovingest  five  v:eeks  old.  In  the  beginning.  Rabbi  Fuerst  and  the 
parish  Priest,  Father  Felix,  had  only  a nodding  acqaintance,  based  on  chance  meet- 
ings  as  they  went  on  their  pastoral  errands  in  the  village.  &1t  the  acquaintance- 
ship  ripened  into  friendship  as  each  understood  the  mettle  of  the  other.  They 
saw  in  each  other  the  sincerest  expression  of  the  ideals  they  held  in  coranon.  And 
v.hile  the  one  v/as  a pious  Catholic  and  the  other  a pious  Jew,  they  visited  frequent- 

ly  and  exchanged  views  on  the  events  of  the  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Austria,  Father 
Felix  v:as  disturbed  by  a tumult  and  shouting  that  penetrated  his  study  •^dndoו/, 

He  rushed  to  the  square  to  find  a detachment  of  Brov/nshirts  under  the  leadership  , 
of  the  village  ne’er-do-vrell.  They  had  rovinded  up  all  the  Jews  of  the  village, 
made  them  pack  their  things,  and  v; ere  crovrding  young  and  old,  bag  and  baggage 
jnto  a few  trucks,  to  be  driven  to  the  Hungarian  border.  At  the  head  of  the 
frightened  Jevrs  was  R^hhl  Fuerst  vath  his  and  children,  his  books  and  a 


few  personal  belongings. 


Father  Felix  tried  to  intercede,  but  the  storm-troop  leader  shouted:  '«If 
you're  so  fond  of  the  Jer;  sY/ine,  you  can  go  right  vdth  them."  "So  I ^all,"  the 

priest  snapped  back. 

He  climbed  Into  the  truck;  and  Priest  and  Rabbi  v,ere  together  that  long, 
agonising  drive  to  the  border.  Father  Felix  helped  feed  the  children,  helped 
quiet  the  crying  infant,  and,  though  no  v®rds  v.׳ere  spoken,  tried  to  convey  his 

horror  and  resentment. 

At  the  border  they  uere  stopped  by  a Hungarian  patrol,  and  all  had  to  get  out 

into  the  cold  that  their  papers  might  be  inspected. 

It  v;a־  an  eerie  sight;  a band  of  frightened  Jev.־׳  in־  a vdldemess,  illuminated 
by  the  searchlights  of  the  custom  house;  a bevdldered  parish  Priest  and  smirking 
stormtroopers.  The  stormtroopers  wanted  some  sport;  they  made  the  tired  Jews  do 
, bending  exercises;  and  their  leader,  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  something  novel, 
handed  the  Rabbi  a wooden  swastika.  It  vras  obvious  that  it  had  been  a simple  cross 
that  he  had  plucked  from  a pauper־־  grave.  To  it  he  had  fastened  two  arms,  trans- 
foi-mlng  it  into  a swastika.  "Jew  s^7ine  and  garlic-eater'־,  he  cried, ־ ־You  are  a 
Rabbi  vfto  Idsses  the  Ark  on  Shabbas,  Eh?  I־m  allowing  you  the  honor  of  kissing 
the  symbol  of  the  exalted  race.'־  At  first  the  Rabbi  held  it  irresolutely  in  his 
hands  - this  rude,  hooked  crucifix  from  the  grave  of  the  unknovn  dead,  smelling 
of  damp  spring  earth.  Then  slowly,  one  after  the  other,  he  broke  off  the  loosely 
attached  strips  that  made  the  cross  a swastika.  He  restored  the  profaned  cross, 
and  vdth  a vague  smile  handed  it  to  the  Priest.  Shots  rang  out;  the  Rabbi  slumped  . 
to  the  ground.  The  border  patrol,  touched  to  the  quick  by  this  hideous  act,  gave 
refuge  in  Hu-ngary  to  the  Rabbi־־  flock.  The  Rabbi,  by  his  martyrdom,  had  saved 

his  people. 

And  the  Priest?  He  vrandered  from  land  to  land  v^ith  the  driven  of  Isra  1. 
later  in  jbnerica  he  rejoiced  over  the  d estruction  of  Hitler,  recalled  the  Rabbi  of 
Parnsdorf,  and  said,  ׳»They’ve  won  the  possibility  of  freedom  and  a decent  life. 

But  there’s  something  more  basic  at  stake,  — there’s  the  desecrated  cross  an 


desecrated  Star  of  David,  without  which  the  night  Tdll  engulf  us.  Only  God  knovfS 
whether  it  vjill  be  granted  to  the  whold  world  to  do  vihat  the  Rabbi  of  Pamsdorf 

did  vdth  his  feeble  hands." 

I call  this  story  an  Easter  Parable  for  Jer  and  Christian,  for  it  epitoniizes 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  vfliich  vre  share.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  is 
the  theme  of  both  testaments.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
are  the  foundation-stones  of  both  great  faiths.  To  Jevr  and  Christian,  to  worship 
C<נd  is  to  do  justice  and  to  loVe  mercy  and  walk  humbly  väth  Him.  That  is  the  trans- 
Cendant  meaning  of  the  Star  of  David  Sind  the  Cross  of  Jesus  j that  is  what  they 

meant  to  Rabbi  Fuerst  and  Father  Felix. 

But  so  many,  like  the  stormtroopers  in  our  parable,  have  defiled  the  Star  and 

the  Cross.  The^/  are  desecrated  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  by  the  hates  lhat 
separate  us,  by  wars  that  maim  and  kill,  by  limitations  of  freedoms  that  are  our 
birthright,  by  exploitation,  by  starvation,  by  persecuti..n  and  by  hate,  uily  in 
the  ■judeo-Christian  tradition  ״ vAiich  declares  that  love  is  better  than  hate,  that 
justice  must  triumph,  that  freedom  is  man's  estate  and  peace  his  destiny  — only 
in  that  tradition  can  the  vrorld  move  fon/ard  toward  a better  day.  The  burden  rests 
upon  the  Rabbi  Fuersts  and  the  Father  Felixes  and  the  Reverend  Drovms  and  their 

f ollov/ers , 

To  deny  that  basic  differences  divide  the  faiths  is  to  be  blind  to  reality. 

Our  theologies  differ,  our  rituals  differ,  even  as  one  man's  personality  and  tastes 
are  different  from  another's.  To  recognize,  to  appreciate  and  to  encourage  those 
differences  is  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the  fulfillment  of  democracy. 

But  the  differences  are  bridged  by  the  ethics  that  unite  us,  by  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  vhich  alone  can  redeem  the  world  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

Hay  Christian  and  Jew,  as  Christian  and  Jew,  join  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand 
:0  hand,  heart  to  heart,  at  this  sacred  season  in  a nighty  effort  to  cake  religion 
■the  lodestar  of  a brave  ne\7  world. 


TIIE  FRElDOi:  TO  DIFFER 

An  Address  Delivered  on  "Design  for  Uving"  Broadcast 
Sunday,  February  18,  10:3511:00־ 

STATION  VTNEi:/ 

Ejr  Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein,  TRBMNT  TE!:PI£,  Grand 
Concourse  at  Burnside  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

«hhhhh^POHSORED  by  THE  UNION  OF  AI,ERICAN  HEBRE,.־  CONGREGATIONS«»«־.«.- 

They  tell  of  a famous  /unerican  v*0  made  no  secret  of  his  admiriation  for 
the  soviet  v,ay  of  life,  especially ׳ ״hat  he  had  heard  about  social  equality 
there.  V/hen  he  finally  went  to  Russia,  nobody  expected  him  to  come  back.  He 
surprised  everyone  by  returning  home, ׳! ״mafs  the  matter?"  he  was  asked.  "Uas 
the  propaganda  wrong  about  social  equality?"  "No",  said  he,  "not  exactly. 

Bzt  v.,en  I saw  how  it  works  there  I realised  we  had  the  s..״e  thing  here-at 
Singling  ־nd  alcatraz.  I am  ־jaite  willing  to  forego  that  kind  of  ecpality 

for  some  freedom.״ 

That  traveler  was  not  enchanted  by  the  equal  right  of  ev7־־bo.fy  to  have 
his  thinking  done  for  him,  e.g.  by  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  polls  to  cast 
his  ballot  for  the  one  and  only  set  of  candidates  the  government  permits  every. 

body  to  vote  for. 

If  there  is  no  free  choice  there  is  no  liberty  and  no  morality.  If  there 
is  no  freedom  to  differ,  then  there  simply  is  no  freedom.  To  differ,  not  ne- 
cessarily  as  enemies  differ,  but  as  sons  of  one  father  can  and  do  differ-this 

is  the  meaning  of  brotherhood. 

Children  of  the  same  parents  are  not  all  the  same.  They  differ  in  age, 
sex,  intelligence,  temperament,  talent,  experience  and  opinion.  They 
dividuals  not  uniform  personalities.  Bat  ■together  they  form  a unit-the  family 
Unity  is  entirely  compatible  v׳ith  the  diffemces ־ד י  find  both  in  a family 
and  in  a free  society.  E Pluribus  Unum  is  the  motto  of  our  republic,  Ou^f__ 
many  diverse  states  and  peoples  - one  united  nation.  American  unity  is  like 

that  of  the  human  hand.  The  noraSk^l«l^.has--‘^י*“ ®°'י 
distinctly  different  in  size,  shape  and  function.  But  only  so  can  it  be  a 
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+ Tf רי מ  the  finpers  v/ere  exactly  the  same  it  v/ould 

creative  human  instrument.  If  all  tne  imgeiü 

be  a useless  bundle  of  thumbs. 

Bat  say  that  it  wera  posaible  to  do  away  vdth  all  the  differo־־־״  that  ״ow 
prevail  in  race,  color,  creed,  langaa(;־,  cnato.  and  belief,  to  make  everyone 
everyi-liere  the  same,  ’..ould  such  perfect  uniformity  make  a perfect  world? 

There  ^ such  a world  once.  In  the  grey  davm  before  civilisation.  Then, 
on  the  steppes  of  Asia  and  in  the  yUrican  jungle,  in  swamp  lands,  deserts,  arcti 
wastes  and  mountain  fastnesses,  men  were  everjnrhere  the  same:  the  same  ravening 
savages,  all  enduring  the  same  kind  of  existence,  each  seeking  his  ovsi  v׳ith  no 
thought  for  his  neighbor,  each  spending  half  his  waking  hours  chasing  some  small 
animal  so  that  he  might  eat  and  the  other  half  fleeing  from  some  larger  animal 
to  avoid  being  eaten.  Uniformity  was  not  what  you  might  call  a cherished  ideal. 
It  was  a grim  bloocfy  necessity  for  limited,  primitive  brains.  And  the  hankerin( 
for  conformity  and  regimentation  which  lingers  in  the  modem  wrarld  is  a throw,- 

back,  a call  of  the  v.dld,  an  atavism. 

In  those  days  men  had  one  simple  vray  of  communicating  their  ideas  and  set- 
tling  their  differences:  by  a sign  language  of  the  hands,  hands  viiich  usually 
held  a club  or  a convenient  rock.  \t  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  man  who  lay 
lifeless  on  the  ground  was  thereby  proven  to  be  vn-ong.  And  his  neighbor,  how,- 
ever  reeling  and  bloody  but  still  alive,  was  obviously  right.  VJith  civilisatior, 
came  language,  and  wdth  it  the  development  of  intelligence  and  the  accumulation 
of  ideas  into  a body  of  culture  and  the  evolution  of  ideals  and  moral  codes. 

And  the  discovery  of  wn-iting,  printing,  telegraphy,  radio  and  scores  of  differ- 
ent  w,ays  to  send  thought  around  the  w,erld  wdth  the  speed  of  light.  If  the  stone 
age  man  v, anted  to  travel,  he  used  his  legs.  Ihen  he  developed  his  mind  he  dis- 
covered  an  ability  to  use  beasts  of  burden,  to  fashion  ships,  wagons,  cars, 
planes,  hundreds  of  different  1,ays  to  conquer  space  and  time. 

Civilization  encouraged  not  sameness  but  variety,  differonce.  The  ־Egyptia, 
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Babylonians,  Hebrevrs,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  the  great  empires  and  nations 
since,  made  their  distinctive  contributions  to  civilization  not  because  they 
all  had  the  same  cultiure  but  because  they  vrere  creative,  original,  different» 

The  geniuses  of  history;  Ilchnaton,  Hamurabi,  Isaiah,  Galen,  Leonardo,  Nevrbon, 
Copernicus,  and  Einstein  have  helped  us  to  know  the  truth  vÄiich  makes  us  free 
only  because  they  dared  to  strike  out  along  new,  hitherto  untrod  vrays  of  thinkin 
They  had  the  courage  to  be  different.  That  v.e  call  them  outstanding,  distinguis 
ed  men  is  significant;  they  stand  out  distinguishably  different  from  all  their 
contemporaries . 

Progress  depends  on  nev;  things  and  different  ideas.  And  Nature?  Y/ould 
Spring  be  anticipated  v/ith  more  delight  if,  instead  of  all  the  infinite  variety 
of  shapes  and  colors  vre  shall  presently  see  in  field  and  forest  vre  could  look 
for״\׳rard  only  to  one  form  of  vegetation  and  that  the  same  shade  of  grey  vAierever 
we  turned.  Or  if  all  birds  vfere  sparrov/s  and  they,  singing  one  long  unvarying 
note?  Everything  in  the  universe,  from  the  beating  of  the  human  heart  to  the 
svdng  of  the  planets  through  sidereal  space  ->  the  tides  and  solar  cycles,  birth, 
■growth,  death,  decay  and  regeneration  - the  world  and  man  in  all  their  infinite 

variety  bespeak  change  and  difference.  Nature  abhors  a monotone. 

To  say  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  is  not  merely  to  be  trite,  it  is 

to  be  guilty  of  a gross  xmder statement.  Variety  is  the  indispensible  condition 
of  ongoing  life.  It  is  that,  vdthout  which  life,  as  xre  know  it,  is  impossible. 

If  men  were  meant  to  be  the  sajne,  we  should  never  have  risen  up  from  sav- 
agery.  God  never  intended  the  human  family  to  be  a unison  chorus  perpetually 
repeating  the  same  dull  tunej  rather  a symphonic  orchestra  each  section  employing 
it^  ov/n  instruments  and  skill  to  create  together  in  each  age  a sublime  nexr  har- 
mony.  This  seems  to  be  the  master  design  for  living  v;hich  the  great  Artist  of 
Creation  planned  for  all  His  vrorks. 


Still  there  are  those  T;ho  ignore  the  vdsdom  of  the  ages,  the  lessons  that 
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are  ״taught׳  in  books  and  stones  and  stars.  A blind  passion  for  conf orinity, 
a primiti've  revolt  against  reason  and  progress  and  liberty  bedevils  our  vrarld. 
Its  spokesmen  insist;  — "There  is  only  one  truth,  and  v/e  have  it.  Conform  or 
take  the  consequences.  There  is  no  place  in  our  scheme  for  dissenting  minor- 
ities."  The  real  truth  that  is  ignored  is  that  everyone  belongs  to  a minority. 
No  matter  Tfhat  our  religious  faith  — — v/hether  it  be  Baptist,  Llethodist,  Congreg— 
ationalist,  Unitarian,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Jevdsh,  Lutheran,  Presbyt- 

erian ^\7e  live  in  one  v;orld  and  in  that  v/orld  v,׳e  comprise  only  a minority.  Even 

all  of  us  together,  all  Xian  and  Jerash  Denominations  constitute  a minority  in  a 
vrarld  populated  mostly  by  people  rAio  are  neither  Xian  nor  Jevrish.  Either  as 
Americans,  or  as  Russians  or  Chinese,  or  East  Indians  or  British  vie  are  a minor— 
ity  in  the  family  of  nations.  If  ve  happen  to  be  members  of  ״bhe  so-called  ״white 
race,,  vre  are  a minority  in  a world  largely  composed  of  people  vdth  darker  skins. 
As  human  beings  vre  are  a'ninority  against  the  multitudinous  microscopic  life 
vtiich  fills  the  air  v:e  breathe.  There  is  so  much  to  hate  and  fight  and  destroy 
in  this  vrorld:  tuberculosis,  cancer  — and  the  even  more  pernicious  afflictions 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart;  vdllful  ignorance,  complacent  prejudice,  and  spir- 
itual  blindness. 

H.G.  Vfells  v/rote  about  a man  vAio  finds  himself  in  a land  all  of  vdiose  in- 
habitants  are  congenitally  blind.  SomevAiere  he  remembers  having  heard  that  "in 
the  country  of  the  blind  the  one  eyed  man  is  king".  Blessed  vdth  tvro  good  eyes 
he  naturally  expects  that  this  people  vdll  be  grateful  for  the  contribution  he 
can  make  to  their  life.  To  his  amazement  and  horror,  instead  of  appreciating 
his  uniisual  endo״wment,  ״they  regard  his  eyes  as  a physical  deformity  and  the 
sense  of  sight  he  claims  as  an  insidious  mental  aberration.  Before  they  vdll 
agree  even  to  tolerate  his  presence  they  demand  that  he  have  his  eyes  removed. 
That  man  risked  death  rather  than  to  give  up  v/hat  they  regarded  as  a curse  but 
vAiat  he  knevז  to  be  a blessing.  Only  the  blind  can  smugly  persuade  themselves 
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other  man■־  vision  1־  an  illusion;  that  the  truth  is  vdth  them  alone. 

To  recognize  as  brothers  only  those  vfco  are  like  ourselves  is  not  even 
tolerance.  At  best  it  is  self-actairiation  and  conceit.  At  v»rst  it  is  the  most 
arrogant  and  outrageously  cruel  nonsense.  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  ״to  be 
like  is  to  be  unlike,  and  to  he  unlike  is'  to  be  like״.  To  be  like  your  neighbor 
you  must  be  unlike  him,  even  as  he  is  urrlike  you  and  unlike  everyone  else.  Vlitl 
all  that  we  have  in  con^on,  each  of  us  is  as  different  as  his  finger  prints. 

Your  neighbor  is  no  more  different  from  you  than  you  are  different  from  him. 

Dery  him  his  right  to  differ,  ard  you  toll  the  Icnell  of  freedom.  And  ask  not 
^ ״for  whom  the  bell  tolls".  It  tolls,  not  for  him,  alone,  of  virose  relig- 
ious  faith  or  racial  origin  or  political  opinions,  you  disapprove.  It  tolls  as 

ominously  for  you, , . 

This  is  the  final  contribution  v,hi=h  TRHOTfT  TETLE  makes  to  this  program 
series,  and  I vdsh  at  this  point  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  loyalt:. 
and  devotion  of  ;y  volunteer  choir:  Cantor  Heller,  Eleanor  aucbaum,  Gertrude 
Cohn,  Henrietta  DeGroot,  Edith  Frank,  Rhe  Jarett,  Fa, my  Klein,  Elizabeth  Klemm, 
Helen  Imckenson,  Roslyn  Uaslin,  Harion  Gelee,  V׳illiam  Pierson,  George  Gegers, 
and  Brent  Vlilliams.  To  each  and  all  of  you,  ־y  grateful  thanks. 


SEVERAL  VJy\YS  TO-  TJVB■  AI'ID  ONE  TO־DiB“ 

Address  delivered  on  "DESIGII  FOR  LIVING”  Broadcast 
Sunday,  February  Uth,  7:00-7:30  p.m. 

STATION  V/NH7 

Ry  Rabbi  Albert  S,  Goldstein  of  TREFONT  TEIIPLE,  Grand  Concourse  at 

Burnside  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  Yorki 


V7hen  Death  took  a holiday  it  v^as  an  event  of  deep  disappointment  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  v;orld*s  population.  It  was,  of  course,  a grave 
shock  to  those  vAio  had  decided  to  shuffle  off  this  earthly  coil,  to  end  exist- 
ence  voluntarily.  Llortal  diseases  and  the  feverish  strain  of  over-exertion  and 
excessive  eating  no  longer  brought  their  usual  consequences.  i\nd  men  v/lio  shot 
rifles  or  cannon  or  streams  of  fire  ;.ere  amazed  to  find  that  none  of  their  ins- 
truments  v/ould  function  as  expected. 

And  Death,  v.׳ho  vras  only  trying  to  enjoy  a v/eekend  houseparty,  vras  consciem 
stricken  to  learn  that  his  brief  vacation  v!as  such  a disturbing  factor  in  the 
vforldl  It  had  simply  never  occurred  to  him  that  so  many  people  actually  wanted 
him  to  stay  on  the  job. 

He  had  imagined,  remembering  the  distaste  that  men  expressed  at  the  prospec 
of  joining  him  in  his  quiet  realm,  that  this  other  life  VJhich  they  quitted  so 
reluctantly  must  be  one  of  indescribeable  splendor  and  delight.  V/hat  was  his 
amazement  upon  observing  hovr  men  actually  spent  their  days:  The  poor  toiling 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brovf  that  they  might  feed  and  rest  themselves  only  to  be 
able  on  the  morrow  to  resume  their  dreary  round.  The  rich  titillating  their 
youth  väth  love-making,  pampering  their  middle  age  vdth  food,  and  dosing  their 
aging  flesh  with  medicine. 

And  a large  part  of  all  the  v'orld  spending  their  days  in  unsunned  shops 
and  offices  •making  a living•  as  they  called  it.  Actually  filling  in  joyless 
hours  until  the  night.  Not  so  that  then  they  might  savor  life,  but  so  that  in 
the  fatigue  and  nervous  tensions  of  exciting  entertainment  they  might  escape 
life  by  fleeing  from  the  reality  of  the  ;70rld  v.ith  all  its  pain  and  all  its 
beauty.  He  had  heard  somewhere  of  a belief  among  mortals  that  •millions  now 
living  vd.ll  never  die•,  and  he  had  smiled.  But  having  seen  them  in  the  flesh, 
as  it  were,  he  could  not  resist  the  sad  observation  that  on  the  contrary  millior 
nov.׳■  living  are  not  quite  as  alive  as  they  think.  They  seem  dead  to  so  much  of 
the  vronder  and  loveliness  and  grace  in  existence,  and  to  the  greatest  nystery  of 
all:  the  miracle  of  life  itself,  and  the  infinite  riches  v/hich  life  offers  to 
those  who  are  wise  and  brave  enough  truly  t o live.  Does  it  then  take  intellig- 
ence  and  courage  to  live?  Yes  and  more  than  thatj 

In  his  famous  poem,  “The  Inferno”,  vi^ere  Dante  tells  of  his  descent  into 
Hell,  he  describes  those  r/ho  in  their  earthly  existence  had  led  blameless  lives. 
They  are  a vast,  undifferentiated  mass  of  futile  ghosts  v/ho  move  about  in  con- 
tinual  sv/irls  of  misty  dust  raising  meaningless  cries.  Dante  is  told  by  his 
guide  that  these  are  the  spirits  of  those  ;7ho  on  earth  had  been  innocent  alike 
of  good  and  evil.  They  had  never  done  anything  either  harmful  or  helpful  in  the 
v.wld  and  are  therefore  eternally  condemned  to  this  pathetic  existence  — as 
useless  and  ineffectual  as  their  lives  had  been. 

Passing  these  into  ever-10v;er  levels  of  the  damned,  each  enduring  the  kind 
of  hell  \7hich  his  life  on  earth  had  earned  him,  the  poet  comes  upon  a miserable 
crowd  lying  face  dov.׳nward  at  the  botton  of  a noisome  swamp.  Naked  and  prone 
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^1;: ־!«־ ־rrf  ru^tea?tLדy1if" ן ־ 

sullen  in  the  black  mire." 

מרז+ ייג״ז^י ^ ר ד ״+  ^ante  is  revered  as  one  of  the  fev;  great  poets  of  all 
Small  ו fonder  th  npod  for  vision יי ס  for  freedom  of  movement,  1 

i“  ״:?uSrtnrfi1־Är־t 

for  speech  if  not  to  aeciare  1.110m. ר ״  nThe  verv  heavens  declare 

tell  of  this  ifonder.  Hashomayim  m saprim  י,.!  handwork" 

the  glory  of  God;  the  earth  bespeal:s  the  miracie  of  a-o  handiuork  . 

To  be  livin״  in  a rrorld  v;here  each  nevr  day  brings  the  promise  of  sunshine 

to  v,a™  ?a־■״  boäy  and  gladden  his  heart  ^ 

strev.Ti  heavens;  vrhere  occasional  drought,  fl  ^ v/here  sporadic  hatrc 

contrast  the  steady,  dependable  bounty  of  the  ,״»ood  e^t  , P , , 

endure  should  make  us  less  casu  x precious  gift  of  life  itself. 

grateful  for  the  most  basic  of  all  boons  --  the  P^scious  g^u 

irbe  living  in  such  a vforld,  and  to  be  alive  to  none  of  it,  is  to  be  ail  ouu 

dead. 

«either  poverty  nor  pain  not  =;irkviri־rtirv,W־r״o?־  W 

is  the  great  ourse  01  human  tod.  The  blxgh^  upon 1 ־  i 

alcohol  13  the  true  cause  of  drunkenness,  more  tnan  a genuine 

invention. 

To  exist  viithout  all  this  is  to  experience  a form  of  vraking  s leep.  To  tr. 
ure  and  cherish  it  is  truly  to  live. 

“ r.LÄ  r.rs“»f.r  ״ sjij  ss|*ä:  , 

ל vraii  T nluck  vou  out  of  the  crannies,  x hold  you  here  rcou 

SArS?  tod',  litüe  floner.  But  if  I laieir  ,vhat  you  are,  root  and  all,  ana 
in  all,  I should  know  vfhat  God  and  man  is." 

erstan"dArpry־e“:r:LTaA־A^^^^^^ 

I am  vrondrously  made.  Itr  frame  r.־as  not  hidden  from  Tliee  ,''־h=d  J '•׳“  f/=h10n  ^ 
secret.  Thine  eyes  did  see  ״dne  unformed  substance  /״aa  in  T^ 

rreu^'־-A''x^rd־r1S 

those  be  closed,  it  v;ould  be  impossible  to  exist  and  stand  before  Thee.  Pra. 
be  Thou  v/ho  healest  all  flesh  and  doest  wondrously. 

The  educated  heart,  the  heart  schooled  to  sensitivity  and  susceptible  to 
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vrander,  i־  not  less  appreciative  of  the  mracle  of  life  became  it  is  ״vare  of 
the  advances  vrhich  science  has  made  in  uncovering  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
miracle  Such  a heart  tmderstands  that  both  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  human 
SSS;en־nd?h  v,hi־h  to  probe  the  mystery  are  alike  the  ״orks  of  creation. 

And  v.^hen  I speak  of  the  marvels  of  man's  invention,  I am  less  concerned 
vith  his  ingenious  devices  for  conquering  space  and  tii^  than  rath  ^is  less 
spectacular  tut  more  meaningful  inventions.  I think  of  human  speech  \;h^h 
has  raised  from  the  harsh  mate-calls  of  cave  men  to  the  heights  of  poetry  and 
religions.  I think  of  the  most  potent  sound  in  all  the  world  — words,  words 
that  fathom  the  depths  of  human  emotions,  that  comfort,  cheer,  solace  and  insp 

I think  of  music,  the  sighing  of  the  vdnd  in  the  trees,  the  rumble  of  thun- 
der  the  song  of  birds,  the  laughter  of  tender  children,  the  beat  of  the  sea  ^ 
upon  the  shore,  the  lullaby  of  a mother,  all  of  them  artfully  sifted  and  fashio. 
ed  into  the  majestic  sweep  of  an  anthem  or  a symphony. 

Well  may  we  exclaim  vdth  the  psalmist:  "How  manifold  are  Thy  works  0 Lord. 
I vrisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory.  o 
be  sullen,  jaded,  apathetic  in  such  a world  is  perhaps  the  ^^״ea^st  wond^  of 
all.  In  a world  of  limitless  possibilites  there  are  many  ways  to  die.  But  to 
be  avrake  to  wonder  is  one  v/ay  to  live. 


■\i 


PRACTISE  V.HAT  YOU  PREACH 

An  Address  Delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  IIVING"  Broadcast 
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(1130  kc).  New  York  City 

By  Rabbi  I.Iax  l.iaccoly,  FREE  SYIJAGOGUE  OF  VJESTCHESTER,  500  N. 

Columbus  ivenue,  Ht,  Vernon,  N.Y« 

-;k;-jhhhhhhh;-SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREV^  CONGREGATIONS^hhhhhkhhhj- 

Most  people  insist  that  they  believe  in  the  golden  rule,  ״Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself״.  So  many  people  have  said  to  me,  ״I  am  not  religious  — 
or  I don't  go  to _^ynagogue  — but  I believe  in  doing  good.  I believe  in  the 
golden  rule",  ^ind  v;henever  someone  says  this  to  me,  I think  of  something  that 
happened  back  in  1916  AA^en  my  family  came  here  from  England. 

V/e  v;ent  to  live  in  a small  tovai  in  Colorado  v^here  grandfather  ov/ned  a 
second-hand  f\n:nit\u'e  store.  father  v;as  a teacher,  a Hebrew  teacher.  He 
devoted  many  hours  each  day  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  that  \7as  his  life.  But 
a teacher  vrithout  pupils  has  to  find  another  vmy,  to  earn  a living.  So  he  v/as  put 
to  Trork  as  a salesman  in  ny  grandfather's  second-hand  furniture  store.  I think 
he  lasted  three  days. 

You  see  a man  came  in  to  buy  a rug.  One  of  my  uncles  walked  over  and  stood 
on  the  rug.  VJhat  was  he  standing  on?  A hole  in  the  rug.  He  vras  going  to  stand 
N there  until  the  purchase  v/as  concluded.  After  all  the  morals,  the  ethics,  of  the 
business  world  insist  "caveat  emptor"  — let  the  buyer  bev;aro,  and  !ry  father  was 
the  salesman.  But  iny  father  v:as  a naive,  religious  man.  He  really  believed  what 
he  preached  so  he  made  my  uncle  move  from  the  hole  in  the  rug  so  that  the  customer 
could  see  the  damage.  Of  course  there  was  no  sale.  I vras  only  tvrelve  years  old 
at  the  time  and  this  incident  is  the  only  one  I remember  most  vividly  of  that  brief 
period  in  the  small  middle  vrestern  tovm. 

I couldn't  understand  it.  I couldn't  understand  the  terrific  bav/ling  out  my 
uncle  gave  my  father,  I still  see  to  this  day  the  bev/ildered  look  on  my  father's 
face.  The  utter  inability  to  understand  what  was  being  said  to  him.  This  ■vvas 
cheating,  lying,  this  v;as  immorality.  And  he  vras  being  told  that  he  couldn-'t  be 
a business  man  if  he  would  behave  in  his  unrealistic  vray. 


This  was  just  a little,  unimportant  incident  but  translate  it  into  your 


. oTrti  lives. 

Ashley  Montague  in  a wonderful  little  book  called  "Cki  Being  Human״  talks 
about  the  way  t.b  live.  Most  of  us  he  tells  us  really  believe  that  life  belongs 
to  the  strongest,  the  most  ruthless,  that  life  is  a struggle  for  survival,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  live  most  of  us  as  though  we  can  only  live  if  vie 
destroy  the  other  fellov/.  Y/e*ve  seen  it  in  the  business  world.  A great  American 
industrialist  once  said,  ״The  groirth  of  big  business  is  merely  a survival  of  the 
fittest״.  This  says  Professor  Montague,  is  modern  man’s  coneeption  of  life.  Each 
for  himself,  and  if  necessary,  each  against  his  fellow.  He  demonstrates  that  vre’ve 
even  enshrined  this  principle  into  the  idea  here  in  America  which  vre  call  ״rugged 
individüalism״  and  vre  viho  profess  to  live  in  a society  that  we  say  spells  equality 
,and  equal  opportunity,  don’t  really  believe  it,  Me  believe  always  that  vre 've  got 
to  so  live  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  next  fellov/.  Any  method  that  squeezes  ty  legal- 
ly  is  not  only  permissable  but  good  business.  ,If  you  don’t  look  out  for  yourself 
, and  the  devil  take  the  other  fellov;,  you’re  naive,  you’re  through,  and  you  don’t 
^ belong  in  the  business  world.  We  live  by  competition,  anything  goes,  and  the  one 
commandment  that  is  most  important  isn’t  found  in  the  ten  v;e  are  taught.  Perhaps 


landment . "thou  shalt  not  be  found  out״. 


v;e  should  call  it  an 


But  this  is  all  vo’ong.  It  isn’t  natural.  Man  is  bom  not  for  competition  or 
conflict,  he  is  born  for  cooperation.  I like  Mr,  Montague’s  words  v;hen  he  says 
״thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  is  not  only  good  text  material,  it  is 
sound  biology.  *Life  couldn’t  exist  and  life  v;on’t  exist  v;ithout  it. 

Beginning  väth  the  cells  that  are  the  simplest  form  of  life,  all  life  is 
interdependent.  Cells  originate  from  other  cells.  Their  proper  fianctioning 
depends  upon  their  interaction  v;ith  every  other  cell  in  the  organism. 

And  this  is  true  all  the  v;ay.  We  hxmian  beings  can’t  live  to  the  fullest 
vdthout  completely  v;orking  together  and  vrorking  together  means  the  golden  mile 
in  practice,- 


The  other  day  I heard  a great  scholar  say  that  vre  don't  translate  the  vrords 
of  the  golden  rule  accurately  from  the  Hebrev;.  He  said  vre  shouldn't  translate 
these 70 ךrds  from  the  19th  chapter  of  Leviticus  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself"  but  in  this  vrey,  "thou  shalt  love  thy  other  - he  is  as  thy  self".  This 
translation  vrould  emphasize  the  identity  each  of  us  should  feel  vrlth  every  other 
human  being.  It  underlines  the  statement  of  the  golden  rule  made  by  Hillel,  a 
great  Rabbi  v;ho  lived  2,000  years  ago,  "Do  not  unto  others  that  v^hich  is  distaste- 
ful  to  you. 

If  you  say  you  believe  in  the  golden  rule,  you  must  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood  of  man.  Tou  must  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  believing  this,  you 
must  practise  it,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  once  said,  "Don't  tell  me  vSiat  you  be—  • 
?.:.eve  — I'll  go  about  17ith  you  for  a vreel^  or  so  and  I'll  tell  you  v/hat  you  believe. 

Because  you  practise  vdvat  you  really  believe. 

You  believe  in  the  golden  rule.  It  is  made  up  of  great  and  vronderful  vrerds. 

׳ Do  you  think  of  them,  you  merchants  v^en  you  deal  v/ith  your  customers  — lavyers, 
v;hen  you  deal  with  your  clients,  doctors,  when  you  treat  your  patients,  you  hus- 
bands  and  vdves,  you  parents,  children,  teachers,  in  the  classroom,  every  one  of 
you  \7herever  you  work,  v/herever  you  live.  All  of  you  v;ho  believe  the  golden  rule 
;;reach  it  but  what  is  much  more  important,  put  it  into  practice.  In  other  vrords. 


practise  what  you  preach. 
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YOOR  CHILDREN  i\ND  IIINE 
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«s-«»  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  A1.IERICAM  HEBHBI  CONGREGATIONS  «HH» 

Vlhen  the  recent  scandal  involving  a number  of  fine  young  athletes  came  to 
light,  mingled  feelings  of  revulsion,  pain  and  oompassion  struck  the  hearts  of 
parents  evexyrhere.  Our  thoughts  v.re  at  once  vdth  the  fathers  and  mothers  upon 
v,hom  an  unexpected  burden  of  torment  fell.  And  in  our  ova,  hearts  v.  felt  a risi־״ 
eense  of  anxiety:  ho.  certain  are  me  that  our  ov״  children  vdll  kno.  ho.  to  with- 
stand  temptation,  ho.  strong  is  the  fiber  of  character  .־  have  sought  to  inculcat. 

,\״d  each  of  us  who  too־״  the  joy־  and  the  fearfulness  attendant  parenthood,  also 
kno־״  that  none  of  us  can  ask  for  guarantees;  life  at  times  becomes  tenuous  and 
overpov^ring  and  v*0  of  us  has  not  drunk  from  the  bitter  cup  of  frustration  and  / 
defeat^  There  comes  a time  vvhen  ve  must  say  to  our  children  .ith  Carl  Sandburg,  / 
.,Loosen  your  hand,  let  go  and  say  goodl^e■.,  .e  have  done  our  all  to  prepare  you 
for  life,  v,e  are  al.ays  concerned  ■,vith  .hat  you  do  but  know  that  before  God  and 

man  you  must  learn  how  to  stand  alone. 

This,  then,  is  our  theme  for  tonight,  ho.  can  .e  best  prepare  our  children 

for  the  tasks  of  life;  ״hat  are  some  of  the  insights  vberety  we  can  fortify  them  ^ 
for  the  responsibility  of  becoming  their  highest  and  truest  selves?  Let  me,  first 
hovrever,  add  one  necessary  note  of  caution.  Because  there  is  a gro.nn״ 
the  psychological  health  of  the  child,  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  parents 

Tn  their  zeal  for  the  child’s  good,  parents  oft- 
to  overdo  their  good  intentions.  In  tneir  zeax 

times  become  so  anxiety  ridden,  so  fretful, 0 ־  full  of  the  gnavdng  sense  of  fail- 
ure  and  guilt,  that  they  fail  to  recognise  that  they  transmit  these  negative  feel- 
ings  to  their  children.  Parents  do  not  have  to  be  psychiatrists;  they  should  en- 
deavor,  however,  to  understand  v*at  the  psychiatrist  is  discovering  a-pout  the 
growth  and  development  of  personality,  but  they  must  be  on  guard  lest  through 
superficial  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  personality  they  cause  more  ha.m 
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than  good.  The  amateur  and  the  dilletante  v;ho  uses  psychiatric  concepts  vdthout 
having  gained  full  insight  into  their  meaning  v/ill  find  that  they  are  creating  a 
problem  rather  than  resolving  one.  The  first  note  then  must  be  one  of  inner  f 

equanimity  and  relaxation.  Parents  must  knovr  horr  to  laugh  at  themselves  and  above  \ 
all  realize  that  no  one  is  ever  a perfect  parent  and  no  one  has  ever  created  a 
perfect  child.  Many  parents  have  difficulty  in  understanding  that  in  learning  to 
respect  the  personality  of  our  children  vie  must  n(^^endeavor  to  make  them  after  our 
image  and  our  likeness.  Y!e  seem  to  forget  that  every  child  is  unique,  and  though 
flesh  of  our  flesh  and  blood  of  our  blood,  he  is  spiritually  and  emotionally  en- 
titled  to  be  himself.  True,  we  want  our  children  to  measure  up  to עז ס:  expectationf 
qe  v;ant  them  to  be  >etter  than  vie  are;  to  suqceed  vjhere  we  have  failed,  to  be  stror 
vÄiere  vie  have  been  weak.  Knovring  our  ovrn  limitations,  vie  misguidedly  drive  our 
children  beyond  their  ovm  capacities,  and  unfortunately  do  not  realize  hov;  vie  use 
0\1r  children  to  disguise  our  ovm  lacks  and  failures.  Their  success  becomes  proof 
of  our  adequacies  as  parents  and  as  persons;  their  achievements  - the  acclaim  due 
us.  Sometimes  oxar  ambitions  for  our  children  are  realized,  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  populace,  hovrever,  thej'־  are  not.  In  either  case,  vie  must  realize  that  oxir 
children  become  the  victims  of  our  competitive  desirc:s  and  xvhile  outwardly  at  ease, 
inx7ardly  they  are  often  crippled  and  stxxnted. 

The  greater  task  and  the  more  difficult  vdsdom  for  the  parent  to  master  is 
that  we  must  allow  the  child  to  develop  in  terms  of  his  personality,  not  ours.  The 
vdse  parent  seeks  to  evalxiate  the  strength  and  limit־  tions  of  the  child;  to  gauge 
more  accurately  his  capacities  and  accept  more  honestly  his  real  potentialities. 

Thus  v^hen  a child  learns  that  he  is  wanted  and  loved  for  v;hat  he  is  and  not  for 
what  vie  want  him  to  be,  he  is  infinitely  better  prepared  to  take  the  shocks  and 
difficulties  of  life.  He  learns  to  accept  himself  and  in  the  vdsdom  that  becomes 
his  is  not  frightened  by  the  responsiV:?’ ities  he  must  eventually  meet. 

Of  all  the  many  needs  of  the  child's  personality  none  is  greater  to  my  x/ay  of 
\ thinking  than  the  sense  of  security.  Parenthood,  like  myriage,  is  a relationshipj/ 


\ 


in  trust:  through  the  trust  that  is  developed  a child  learns  to  vierr  himself,  his 
fellow  men  and  his  universe.  T/here  he  senses  the  integrity  of  unqualified  interes־' 
vdiere  he  knows  that  his  home  is  a dependable  one,  v^here  he  knovra  that  he  can  move 
in  an  environment  of  unchanging  affection  that  does  not  fail  him  nor  spoil  him,  he 
v.riii  not  17ithdra17  into  morbid  moodiness  bat  develop  an  inner  responsiveness  to 
extend  and  share  rdth  others.  In  a trusting  relationship,  he  learns  hew  to  give 
and  take,  for  he  has  a sense  of  inner  Y/orth  that  is  ever  sensitive  to  the  good  for 
and  v.ithin  others.  Out  of  the  deeper  oulvjark  of  assurance  he 11.מו ו  vie!/  his  uni— 


verse  as  a good  one,  he  will  learn  how  to  face  the  arrows  by  day  and  the  terrors 
by  night.  His  spiritual  sense  will  be  quickened  to  realize  that  he  lives  in  a de- 
pendable  world  and  that  God  is  close  to  them  who  trust  in  Him.  In  security  he  vdi: 
discover  the  resources  of  stability  v/hereby  the  transciencies  of  the  moment  yHI 
not  0ven7helm  him  but  that  he  can  gaze  beyond  the  passing  to  feelingly  know  the 


enduring.  In  the  contagion  of  confidence  the  child  r.Hl  fill  his  inner  reservoirs 


vlth  the  1y;e^:e£reshint^  waters  of  faith.  ^ 

\[e  parents  must  see  ourselves  as  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  personality,  l/e 
must  dig  beyond  the  top  soil  of  the  human  clay  to  get  into  the  substratum  vrhere  th׳ 
roots  find  tlieir  deepest  possibilities  to  grov;  and  t o bring  up  to  the  branch  and 
leaf  the  ingredients  for  fruition.  The  wise  vine  tetiderer  learns  the  true  nature 
of  the  vine  and  he  seeks  those  conditions  ty  which  it  vlll  flovrer  ■־־’.ad  bloom.  He 
does  not  leave  it  to  grov;  by  itself,  neither  does  he  force  the  vine  to  change  its 
basic־  characteristics  to  suit  his  demands.  His  task  is  to  help  it  flourish  in  the 
conditions  best  suited  for  its  unique  nature.  And  the  vine  grovrer  also  knov;s  that 
growth  comes  silently’,  as  the  rose  blooms  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  silence. 
Grovrth  comes  through  inspiration  not  exhortation;  in  developing  not  denouncing,  I 


from  trust  not  terror. 

Yes,  there  are  times  when  the  earth  lies  barren  and  barren  and  drought  dries 
up  earth’s  bounty:  there  are  times  when  v/e  parents  Imovr  the  aridity  of  discourage- 
ment  and  the  drought  of  despair  but  loving  hands  and  understanding  ,hearts  can  re— 


\ 
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store  even  the  Y;astelandsi  V/e  are  endoi/ed  by  the  Father  of  all  väth  the  greatest 
of  his  gifts;  the  gift  of  love.  From  love  alone  v/ill  flow  the  springs  of  creative 
living;  through  love  vj־ill  come  the  child's  assurance  for  life;  by  love  the  hearts 
of  the  parents  vdll  be  turned  to  the  children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
the  parents. 


f\ 
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A PERSONAL  DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

״a  r.«  "npslcn  for  Living",  Station  WNEW,  NYC,  Wednesday 
April  3^53־!  bfRabbi  Max  fcAenck  of  CONGREGATION  SHAARI 
ZEDkrSroLlyn.  N.Y,  930־9־  p.m.,  EDST 

.....  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OP  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS ״•** ״ 

n«n1gn  for  Living  is  the  title  of  thla  series  of  Wednesday 
evening  broadcasts,  which  addresses  Itself  to  Christian,  Gentile, 
non-believer  and  Jew.  Whilst  it  is  a broadcast  sponsored  and 
manned  entirely  by  the  Liberal  Synagogues  of  the  greater  New  York 
area,  its  message  13  universal  in  its  application  and  appeal: 
it  transcends  the  boundaries  of  sectarian  differences. 

As  a religious  teacher  I address  myself  to  YOU  - as  a human 
being.  DO  you  have  a design  for  living?  What  is  the  pattern  of 
your  existence?  Or  are  you  like  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  our  modern  society  who  live  an  aimless  sort  of  existence,  with- 
out  purpose  or  design?  Are  you  Just  a drifter?  I believe  that 
in  these  simple  questions  and  in  the  answers  we  give  to  them  lies 
the  crux  of  the  human  problem  which  affects  us  all. 

For  it  la  of  the  essence  of  logic  that  the  aimlessness  of 
the  individual  reflects  Itself  in  the  aimlessness  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  a part.  The  spiritual  chaos  in  the  soul  and  mind 
of  man  is  evident  in  the  chaotic  situation  as  reflected  in  the 
moral  corruption  on  the  municipal  and  national  level  and  on  the 

International  scene. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  will  help.  In  my  child’s  Hebrew  book 
which  he  uses  as  a text  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  a city  high 
school  I found  the  following  story.  It  tells  of  a school-boy 
who  would  be  in  great  distress  every  morning,  having  forgot  where 
he  put  away  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed.  One  evening  he 
arrived  at  an  answer  to  his  problem.  He  wrote  on  a slip  of  paper! 


"The  suit  13  on  the  chair,  the  hat  18  In  the  closet,  the  books  on 
the  desk,  the  shoes  under  the  chair,  and  I am  In  bed."  The  next 
morning,  he  began  to  collect  his  things  together.  They  were 
in  their  places.  When  he  came  to  the  last  Item  on  the  list,  he  ^ \J 
went  to  look  for  himself  In  the  bed,  but  his  search  was  In  vain.  ׳ 

We  moderns  are  like  the  boy  In  the  story-not  able  to  find 

ourselves . 

we  are  equipped  with  all  of  the  tremendous  new  knowlege  of 
modern  science,  all  of  Its  wonderful  new  machines  and  equipment 
with  which  we  have  found  out  the  secrets  of  matter-down  to  the  very 
inside  of  the  atom.  We  have  probed  Into  the  human  body  and  analyzed 
the  brain  and  the  mind,  and  uncovered  the  nervous  system,  and  set 

them  all  down  to  an  exact  science. 

In  the  face  of  this  tremendous  feat  of  the  human  Intellect 

and  brain,  nevertheless  there  remained  one  area  In  which  man  has 
made  no  progress,  where  he  has  been  defeated.  He  has  not  learned 
the  art  of  teaching  his  own  soul  as  well  as  his  brain,  of  how  to 
ennoble  human  personality  In  a dehumanizing  world,  and  how  to  retain 
faith  in  life  and  In  himself  despite  the  rapidly  recurring  crises 

in  our  times. 

What  he  has  been  taught  has  been  mostly  negative.  We  are 
against  communlsm,soclallsm,  fascism,  and  a great  variety  of  things, 
^^:Sl^ng  human  beings,  races,  peoples  and  religions. 

We  should  begin  by  asking  ourselves  not  "what  are  w•  against? 
but  ״What  are  we  for?"  And  as  we  state  the  alms  and  purposes  of  our 
lives  and  souls-our  design  for  living  takes  shape  and  holds  forth 
meaning  and  significance. 

I shall  Illustrate  with  examples  from  the  life  of  East  European 
Jewry  which  is  no  more  because  of  the  nihilism  of  the  20th  century. 
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This  Jewry  that  went  up  in  smoke  and  fire  in  the  crematoria  of  fasc־־ 

18m  had  a pattern  and  design  for  living,' 

They  had  holiness,  the  highest  of  all  values,  which  had  a beauty  all 
its  own.  Nothing  in  life  was  too  trivial  to  be  observed  and  studied, 
if  it  helped  people  to  live  better.  They  tried  to  lend  inward  dig־ 
nlty  to  everything  they  did,  seven  days  a week  and  twenty  four  hours 
a day,  The  Jewish  scholar  who  was  the  finest  product  of  this  pov- 
erty  stricken  community,  even  as  the  modern  scientist  who  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  painstaking  study  of  insects  and  plants,  investiga־ 
ted  Just  as  passionately  the  laws  that  ought  to  govern  human  conduct. 

They  spent  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  study,  of  the  holy 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  commentaries,  trying  to  learn  the  word 
of  God,  This  was  considered  not  a mere  intellectual  exercise,  but 
an  act  of  pietyj  it  was  a way  of  communion  with  God.  As  we  reveal 
ourselves  to  God  in  prayer -so  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  through  the 
books  of  the  Bible. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  there  in  the  ghettoes  of  Eastern 
Europe  could  be  found  what  was  seen  by  a Christian  scholar  who 
writes  as  follows;  "Once  I noticed  while  visiting  the  city  of 
V/arsaw  during  the  first  world  war,  a great  many  coaches  on  a parking 
place  but  with  no  drivers  in  sight.  In  my  own  country  I would  have 
known  where  to  look  for  them.  A young  Jewish  boy  showed  me  the  way: 
in  a courtyard,  on  the  second  floor,  was  the  little  shtlebel  of  the 
Jewish  drivers.  It  consisted  of  two  rooms:  one  filled  with  Talmud 
volumes,  the  other  a. room  for  prayer.  All  the  drivers  were  engaged 
in  fervent  study  and  religious  discussion.  It  was  then  that  I found 
out  and  became  convinced  that  all  professions,  the  bakers,  shoemakers, 
and  butchers,  have  their  own  rooms  in  the  Jewish  district;  and  every 
free  moment  which  can  be  taken  off  work  is  given  to  a study  of  the 
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Bible.  And  whenever  they  get  together -they  urge  each  other  for  a 
work  on  the  Bible.  These  people  tried  to  make  the  earth  as  godly 
as  the  heavens  are  supposed  to  be.  Thus  by  making  learning  the 
democratic  right  and  opportunity  for  all,  they  spread  the  knowledge 
of  God,  they  cultivated  their  minds  and  their  souls  with  the  food 
of  religion.  Their  piety  created  beauty  and  meaning  out  of  the 
harsh  and  bitter  realities  of  their  existence.  They  subjected  them- 
selves  not  to  self-lndulgence-whlch  Is  a characteristic  of  Western 
Civilization,  but  to  self-discipline  through  study,  prayer  and  the 
practice  of  a dally  routine  of  ritual  observances  and  ceremonies. 
Through  them  they  found  the  beauty  of  holiness  In  everyday  life,  and 
thus  discovered  their  faith  which  sustained  them  through  every  crisis 
and  terror.  The  epic  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  Is  the  reflection 
of  this  Interpretation. 

All  that  I have  said  to  you  up  to  now  points  to  this:  Search 
and  study  the  Bible  for  the  ethical  and  moral  laws  by  which  we  can 
improve  the  life  of  man  and  ascertain  God's  will  as  revealed  therein. 
Make  this  study  a regular  part  of  your  life.  Seek  In  every  action 
of  your  daily  life  to  make  that  moment  holy  and  consecrated  by  rals- 
Ing  your  soul  to  God  in  prayer  and  thankfulness.  Go  to  synagogue. 
Temple  and  Church  where  you  discover  that  ״Man  Is  not  the  measure  of 
all  things,  but  that  there  Is  a Higher  Being,  In  whose  image  we  have 
been  created,  and  whose  love  and  help  we  need  and  seek-even  as  a 
child  desires  and  needs  the  love  of  his  parents." 

Above  all  by  communion  with  our  fellow  man  we  come  to  consider 
him  not  our  competitor  but  rather  co-worker  In  the  building  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on• earth. 

And  when  we  have  truly  learned  the  meaning  of  peace,  and  quiet, 
rest  and  meditation,  and  of  thinking  of  noble  thoughts  and  being 
moved  by  kindly  impulses  -then  will  we  resolve  the  ppiritual  chaos 
of  our  souls.  Cur  Design  for  Living  becomes  crystal  clear  and  brings 
serenity  of  mind  and  peace  of  soul. 
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׳nffi  CHALLENGE  OF  THANKSGIVING 

nplivered  on  "Design  for  Living”,  Station  WNEW,  IJednesday,  November  26,  1952 
° Rabbi  Harold  I.  Sape״tein  of  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL  OF  LYNBROOK, 

Long  Island,  N.Y.  Time:— 9-9 30 ז  p.m4 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 

Thanksgiving,  my  friends,  is  a dangerous  season.  It  may  sound 
strange  to  hear  that  statement  and  yet  I mean  it  most  sincerely. 

I am  not  referring  to  the  physical  danger  of  over-eating,  a danger 
to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  susceptible  on  this  bountiful 
holiday.  I am  referring  to  the  more  important  moral  danger  of  com- 
placency.  For  the  thankfulness  which  fills  our  hearts  all  too  often 
reflects  a spirit  of  smug  self-satisfaction  and  concern  solely  with 
one’s  own  welfare. 

As  we  get  into  the  mood  of  tomorrow’s  festival  there  is  truly 
much  for  which  we  can  be  thankful.  With  all  our  complaints  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  terrible  affliction  of  taxes,  our  nation 
is  experiencing  a prosperity  unprecedented  in  our  history  and  there 
is  hardly  a family  which  does  not  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
it  has  ever  known.  We  can  be  grateful,  too,  that  America  remains  the 
hope  of  humanity  and  the  champion  of  democracy  in  the  world j that 
tomorrow  those  who  wish  can,  without  hindrance  or  molestation,  go  to 
the  church  or  synagogue  of  their  choice  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  conscience;  or,  as  many  of  us  will,  join  in  our  coimnunities 
with  fellow-citizens  of  all  faiths  in  thanking  the  Almighty  for  the 
blessings  that  we  share. 

It  is  good  to  be  thankful.  But  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  fold 
our  hands  and  say  - "In  all  things,  let  us  give  thanks"  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  In  giving  thanks  for  the  blessings  that  are  ours  we  must 
not  blind  ourselves  to  the  evils  that  still  exist.  The  ancient  pro- 
phets  of  Israel  did  not  do  that.  They  were  not  content,  like  the 
prophets  of  falsehood,  to  say  "Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace". 


The  presence  of  evil  to  them  «as  like  a burning  fire  in  their  breasts 
that  «ould  not  let  them  rest.  So  long  as  inhumanity  and  want  were  real, 
so  long  as  injustice  and  hate  were  rife,  man  must  fight  against  them. 
Otherwise,  they  taught  the  words  of  his  faith  are  but  hypocrisy. 

Nor  did  the  Pilgrims,  who,  following  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  first  established  this  day  of  American  Thanksgiving  just 
accept  everything  with  patient  fortitude.  Theirs  was  not  the  thanks  of 
those  who  sit  back  passively  and  say  - ״Whatever  is,  is  good.״  No, 
theirs  were  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  men  who  looked  upon  themselves  as 
the  partners  of  the  Creator  in  bringing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
They  thanked  God,  not  only  for  the  bounty  of  the  harvest,  but  for  the 
strength  to  strive  for  what  was  true  and  just.  They  too  had  seen  evil 
and  they  had  risen  against  it.  And  from  their  Thanksgiving  they  re- 

oeived  the  strength  and  Inspiration  to  carry  on. 

The  challenge  of  Thanksgiving,  my  friends,  can  be  answered,  not  by 
placid  acceptance,  but  by  a divine  discontent.  While  there  are  people 
in  the  world  *o  are  hungry  and  homeless,  our  thanksgiving  is  hypo- 
critical  unless  we  hold  out  the  hand  of  help,  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  our  youth  must  celebrate  this  joyous  season,  not  amidst  the 
affection  and  comforts  of  home,  but  on  the  bloody  battle  lines  and 
frozen  mountain  peaks  of  Korea,  our  Thanksgiving  1־  meaningless  unless 
we  too  stand  ready  to  sacrifice,  to  assist  them  achieve  the  victory  of 
democracy,  and  the  realisation  of  lasting  peace!  while  intolerance, 

■ hate  and  bigotry  e.ist  in  our  nation, 0 ־  that  there  are  those,  though 
they  be  minorities,  whose  civil  liberties  are  denied  and  whose  rights 
and  privileges  are  restricted,  our  Thanksgiving  is  incomplete  unless  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving  the  American  way. 

And  in  the  long  run,  that  vision  which  sees  beyond  ourselves  and 
cur  own  narrow  and  immediate  interests,  is  a matter  not  only  of  moral 
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obligation  but  of  personal  advantage  as  well.  For  when  man  ceases  to 
be  his  brother's  keeper,  he  himself  will  inevitably  suffer.  We  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  seeds  that  we  plant  - whether  of  goodness,  or  of 
selfishness. 

That  is  the  theme  of  a short  story  written  some  years  ago  by  Susan 
Glaspell,  called  "Pollen."  It  is  the  tale  of  a man  named  Ira  Mead. 

From  his  childhood  Ira  had  lived  within  himself,  a lonely,  unfriendly, 
unhappy  person.  \Jhen  he  grew  to  maturity,  he  never  got  married.  He 
had  no  friends— he  was  always  too  busy  when  others  were  going  to  parties 
or  mingling  with  neighbors.  And  since  he  didn't  know  them,  Ira  developed 
a distrust  of  his  neighbors.  And  they,  in  turn,  looked  with  pity  and 
scorn  upon  him.  The  only  thing  he  cared  about,  they  said,  was  his  corn. 
And  it  was  true.  The  time  that  other  people  devoted  to  human  beings, 

Ira  Mead  devoted  to  corn.  He  studied  the  soil,  experimented  with 
different  methods  of  c)11tivation  and  was  determined  that  before  he 
finished,  his  corn  was  going  to  be  the  best  there  was.  And  he  succeeded. 
One  year  he  took  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  State  Fair  for  a new  variety  of 
corn  he  had  developed  by  crossing  several  of  his  best  species. 

Ira  took  pride  in  the  thought  that,  where  his  land  ended  good 
corn  stopped  and  runty  corn  began.  Somehow,  he  felt,  this  proved 
his  superiority  and  justified  his  loneliness.  !!־Jhen  neighbors,  im- 
pressed  by  his  results,  asked  for  some  of  his  seeds,  he  dodged  the 
request.  He  guarded  jealously  this  chance  to  have  something  better 
than  that  around  him. 

But  the  next  year  he  made  a surprising  discovery.  Corn  wasn't 
like  Ira  Mead.  It  associated  with  corn.  He  could  actually  watch  the 
clouds  of  golden  pollen  dust,  blowing  across  his  cornfield  and  into 
that  of  his  neighbor.  Not  only  that,  but  on  the  windward  side,  pollen 
was  blowing  ^־rom  his  neighbor's  field  and  into  his  own.  And  as  the 
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corn  grew,  his  neighbor's  com  on  the  one  side  started  to  improve 
and  his  own  on  the  other  side  started  to  deteriorate.  That  night  he 
did  some  thinking.  And  the  next  morning  he  put  some  seed  into  a 
basket  and  announced  »I'm  going  to  take  some  corn  seed  to  the  neigh- 

bors  and  tell  them  what  I know  about  raising  corn." 

Ira  Mead  had  known  a great  deal  about  corn.  But  there  were  some 
things  he  hadn't  known.  First,  he  had  forgotten  that  good  corn  can't 
grow  by  itself.  There  must  be  fertilization  before  you  have  growth. 
Second,  he  hadn't  realized  that  one  planter  can't  continue  to  have  good 
corn  vÄiile  his  neighbors  have  bad  corn.  And  that  lesson  he  learned 
about  corn  is  a fundamental  principle  of  life.  The  old  song  that  ended 
with  the  refrain  - "and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by"  just  wasn't 
true.  The  life  that  builds  a wall  around  itself  ends  in  frustration. 
Robert  Frost,  the  New  England  poet,  put  it  well  when  he  said  "something 
there  is  that  doesn't  love  a wall."  And  John  Donne,  the  !?th  century 
religious  poet,  put  it  most  effectively  when  he  said  - No  man  is  an  is- 
land  existing  by  himself-every  man  is  as  a peninsula,  a part  of  the 
mainland.  Therefore  do  not  ask  - for  whom  the  bell  tolls  ־ it  tolls  for 
thee.  In  other  words,  anything  that  affects  others  of  mankind,  directly 

or  indirectly  affects  each  of  us  also. 

At  this  season  of  Thanksgiving  then,  let  us  thank  God  for  our 
ble-ssings.  But  let  us  also  recognize  that  we  are  only  the  custodians 
of  these  blessings,  with  the  responsibility  of  sharing  them  with 
others.  If  we  permit  our  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  to  become  a substitute 
for  action,  saying,  "Let  us  take  things  as  t hey  come  and  thank  God  for 
them,"  if  it  becomes  an  expression  of  selfishness  in  which  we  accept 
evil  because  we  ourselves  are  not  directly  its  victims  - saying,  "Thank 
God  that  we  are  better  off  than  others,"  then  our  expression  of  thanks 
becomes  a form  of  desecration  not  an  act  of  sanctity.  Only  if  our 
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thanksgiving  brings  us  a sense  of  humility  mingled  with  social 
responsibility  - if  it  becomes  an  incentive  to  the  service  of  God 
and  man  - can  it  be  deemed  morally  justified  and  spiritually  health- 
ful.  That  is  the  challenge  of  thanksgiving.  Let  us  not  fail  to  meet 
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I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  Oscar  Wilde's 
famous  book,  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray."  You  will  recall 
that  it  is  the  story  of  a young  man,  ־ handsome,  charming, 
clever,  but  of  egotistic  and  corrupt  character,  ־ whose  por- 
trait  is  painted  by  an  artist  friend.  Looking  at  the  reprc- 
ductlon  of  his  own  beauty,  the  young  man  is  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  all  this  is  perishable,  destined  to  disappear 
with  time  like  the  flower  that  fades.  "Would  that  I might 
ever  renialn  as  young  and  beautiful  as  I am  today,  he  thought. 

"If  only  age  might  be  powerless  over  me.  If  only  as  the  years 
pass,  this  portrait  might  grow  old  and  changed  and  ugly  as  men 
do,  while  I remain  the  same."  His  wish  was  fulfilled.  The 
young  man  grew  older  but  age  had  no  physical  effect  upon  him. 

He  lived  a dissolute  life;  no  evil  was  too  base  for  him;  no 
immorality  too  revolting.  Yet  with  all  the  corruption  of  his 
soul,  outwardly  he  retained  the  same  youthful  vigor  and  charm. 
Meanwhile  he  kept  the  picture  hidden  from  public  gaze.  Por 
as  the  years  went  by,  all  the  evil  of  his  nature,  all  the 
ravages  of  his  dissipation,  were  reflected  in  his  portrait. 

It  became  that  of  a cruel,  shrivelled  soulless  old  man.  Only 
when  he  had  died  was  the  picture  suddenly  restored  to  its 
original  appearance,  while  his  lifeless  form  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  incarnation  of  the  sin  and  degradation 
in  which  his  life  had  been  spent. 

In  a sense  this  story  is  a parable  of  every  man.  Each 
of  us  has  an  outward  facade  for  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  an 
inner  self  into  which  he  looks  only  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
thoughts.  We  may  keep  it  concealed  but  that  inner  self  is 
the  true  reflection  of  our  lives.  The  picture  it  reveals  may 
not  be  a complimentary  one,  yet  most  of  us  go  on  unheeding. 

And  so  life  goes  by,  until  one  day  it  reaches  its  inevitable 
end  and  all  camouflage  is  wiped  away  as  we  render  our  final 
account  before  our  Maker, 

We  particularly,  who  have  experienced  a generation  of 
crisis,  more  acute  than  almost  any  other  generation  of  history, 
should  have  evolved  a worthy  standard  of  values.  Prom  depression, 
war  and  the  atom  bomb,  we  should  have  learned  a true  measure  of 
life.  And  yet  we  see  individuals  and  society  repeating  the  same 
old  errors,  often  compounded  with  new  cynicism  and  insensitivity. 

The  experience  of  our  generation  for  example  should  have 
taught  us  the  futility  of  concentrating  on  material  possessions 
-which  can  be  destroyed  with  a pj^f f of  smoke . But  we  look  around 
and  see  so  many  who  are  money-mad  and  lux>iry־crazy.  The  ex- 
perience  of  our  generation  should  have  taught  us  that  you  can't 
build  a better  world  with  gadgets  and  machines  but  only  with' 
better  human  beings.  Yet  we  look  around  and  see  everywhere  a 
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ruthless  disregard  of  moral  standards  and  social  responsihil-- 
!ties,  and  the  attitude  that  anything  goes  so  long  as  you  can 
get  away  with  it.  The  experience  of  generation  should 

have  taught  us  that  man  must  move  forward  hand  in  hand  with  his 
fellowman.  Yet  we  look  around  and  see  individuals,  poups  and 
nations,  each  seeking  its  own  selfish  advantage,  with  bloody 
bigotries  and  vicious  hatreds  running  rampant.  Is  this  the 
brave  new  world  we  had  the  right  to  dream  and  hope  for?  Is 
this  the  best  of  which  we  are  capable? 

At  one  time  during  World  War  II  there  was  an  exhibit  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  called  Artists  for  Victor^. 

The  prize  for  the  best  painting  was  awarded  to  a picture  which 
aroused  considerable  discussion  and  no  doubt  stimulated  not 
a little  private  thought.  It  showed  only  a door  on  which 
hung  a funeral  wreath  and  its  title  was  That  which  I should 
have  done,  I did  not  do."  How  many  there  are  for  whom  that 
would  be  a more  truthful  epitaph  than  the  inscriptions  which 
will  ultimately  be  placed  on  their  tombstones. 

More  than  anything  else  we  need  a truer  standard  for 
measuring  life/  'Where  shall  we  begin?  One  of  the  great 
Rabbis  of  Eastern  Europe,  summing  up  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  through  the  years  of  his  life,  is  reputed  to  have  said. 
"When  I was  young,  I set  forth  to  bring  the  world  nearer  to 
perfection.  But  as  I grew  older  I realized  the  task  was  too 
great.  And  so  during  my  middle  years  I dedicated  myself  to 
the  more  restricted  task  of  bringing  my  community  nearer  to 
perfection.  But  now  that  I am  old,  I realize  that  that  also 
is  too  great  an  undertaking.  And  so  I am  dedicating  these 
last  years  of  my  life  to  the  task  of  bringing  myself  nearer 
to  perfection.  And  I pray  that  I may  succeed  while  yet  the 
blessing  of  life  is  granted  to  me."  Each  of  us,  my  friends, 
must  begin  with  himself.  And  how  shall  we  proceed? 

Well,  first  of  all  our  inner  self  is  molded  by  our  rela- 
tionship  to  God,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  attend  religious 
services.  The  question  is -how  deeply  are  our  lives  affected 
by  religion?  What  does  religion  mean  to  us  when  we  are  outside 
the  House  of  God?  When  we  come  to  worship  Him,  let  us  be  sure 
the  hands  we  hold  out  are  not  unclean,  the  heart  we  open  up  is 
not  corrupt.  Anthropology  teaches  us  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  development  man  was  like  the  ape,  a creature  with  bent 
spine,  crooked  arms  and  bowed  legs.  In  the  course  of  countless 
centuries  this  creature  became  erect,  not  by  accident,  but  be- 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  reaching  upward  to  take  his  food  from 
the  trees.  There  is  a profound  symbolism  here.  Only  when  man 
looks  upwards,  and  seeks  his  ideal  above  him,  does  he,  to  use 
the  phrases  of  Robert  Browning,  change  from  a "developed  brute 
to  become  a "God  though  in  the  germ.^  The  world  and  people  to- 
day  need  faith  more  than  ever.  Beneath  the  blatant  and  cynical' 
veneer,  ours  is  a sick  and  frightened  generation.  Let  us  lift 
up  our  eyes  unto  the  mountains  from  whence  cometh  our  help.  Let 
us  begin  them  with  a return  to  God. 

Secondly,  our  inner  self  is  colored  by  our  relationship  t<!? 
our  fellowman.  Permit  me  to  bring  you  one  of  my  wartime  recol- 
lections.  Shortly  after  VE  Day  in  19^5>  I was  in  a little  town 
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of  Namur  in  Belgium.  There  I had  the  opportunity  to  assist  a 
group  of  young  people  who  had  somehow  made  their  way  to  that 
town  after  liberation  from  German  concentration  camps,  Each, 
to  his  knowledge,  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  an  entire 
family.  One  day  in  my  mall  there  arrived  the  first  list  of 
survivors  from  Dachau,  compiled  by  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Brigade  from  Palestine.  I brought  it  to  my  group  and  they 
gathered,  each,  in  agonized  Impatience  and  frenzied  hope, 
waiting  his  turn  to  check  over  the  lists  for  the  names  of  their 
loved  ones.  I had  to  leave  them  thus  occupied  and  did  not 
return  for  almost  an  hour.  As  I approached,  one  man  came  running 
toward  me.  Previously  he  had  always  acted  depressed  and  broken 
in  spirit.  Now  his  eyes  were  shining  through  his  tears  as  he 
ran,  gasping  for  breath  yet  shouting  with  uncontrollable  Joy. 
"Rabbi,  I found  my  brother!  I found  my  brother!"  He  had 
found  the  name  of  one  of  his  brothers  on  that  list  of  survivors. 
It  was  as  though  a new  world  had  been  created  for  him.  He  knew 
that  he  was  no  longer  entirely  alone. 

Friends,  in  our  world  no  one  should  stand  alone,  for  we 
need  each  other.  No  one  should  be  without  a brother,  for  every 
man  should  be  a brother  to  his  neighbor.  Ve,  who  speak  so 
glibly  of  God,  humanity,  and  democracy,  should  affirm  through 
our  lives  their  fundamental  moral  principle,  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper,"  Let  us  then  turn  in  sympathy  and  understanding  to  our 
fellowman. 
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Those  who  live  unworthy  lives  may  deceive  the  world.  They 
may  even  deceive  themselves  for  a tj.me.  But  they  cannot  evade 
the  inner  reflection  of  their  true  character.  The  life  that 
is  lived  for  selfish  ends,  devoid  of  aspirations  and  ideals, 
blind  to  moral  responsibilities,  must,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  an  empty  one.  Only  the  life  that  is  livei  in  terms  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit,  in  terms  of  service  to  others  and  dedica- 
tion  to  worthy  causes,  in  terms  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  fellow- 
man  is  the  truly  full  and  satisfying  one.  For,  my  friends,  it 
is  not  in  external  appearances  nor  in  material  possessions,  but 
in  its  inner  content  that  we  find  the  true  measure  of  life. 
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Carl  Sandburg  is  one  of  the  great  spokesmen  of  the  American 
ideal.  He  writes  with  love  for  its  past  and  hope  for  its 
And  thus  in  his  writings  he  has  penetrated  to  the  innermost  depths 
of  the  soul  of  the  American  people.  This  quality  is  particularly 
manifested  in  his  most  recent  book  called  Remembrance  Rock,  This 
is,  in  essence,  a sweeping,  panoramic  novel  of  the  American 
spirit  through  the  centuries,  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
our  own  day.  In  it  Sandburg  brings  to  the  surface  the  qualities 
that  have  made  America  great. 

In  the  forward  to  the  book  we  become  acquainted  with  a for- 
mer  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Windom,  if  about 

to  make  a radio  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
his  home  in  Washington.  The  time  is  the  middle  of  the  second 
World  War  and  all  over  the  country  people  are  looking  forward 
to  the  message  from  this  great  American  leader.  But  before  he 
speaks  he  goes  out  to  Remembrance  Rock,  a great  boulder,  high 
as  a man,  in  back  of  his  home.  He  has  never  told  anyone  the 
real  reason  for  its  name.  That  is  one  of  those  secrets  about 
which  a sensitive  soul  does  not  care  to  speak.  It  seems  that 
from  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  faced 
the  hardships  of  a new  and  unknown  land,  he  had  brought  a hand־ 
ful  of  dust,  from  Valley  Forge,  where  Washington's  army  left 
bloody  footprints  in  the  snows  during  the  war  for  Independence, 
a little  box  filled  with  earth;  from  Cemetery  Ridge  at  Gettysburg, 
where  men  fought  and  died  in  a terrible  fratricidal  war  that 
freedom  might  endure,  a tiny  stone;  and  from  the  Argonne  in 
France,  where  his  son  had  met  his  death  during  the  first  World 
War,  a small  container  of  sod.  All  of  these  he  had  reverently 
buried  beside  the  Rock.  And  at  all  the  great  moments  of  testing 
and  decision  in  his  life  he  has  gone  out  to  stand  at  Remembrance 
Rock.  There  out  of  the  memories  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
history,  and  out  of  the  realization  of  a sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
which  the  preservation  of  that  heritage  has  demanded  ־ the  symbols 
of  which  were  now  fused  with  the  Rock  ־ he  found  guidance. 

And  so,  now  again,  from  the  heritage  of  the  past  he  draws 
inspiration  for  his  radio  message  which  he  directs  to  his  grand־ 
son,  lying  in  an  army  hospital  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  and  to 
his  six  weeks  old  great  grandson  whose  mother  has  brought  him  to 
the  broadcasting  studio.  For  in  them  he  sees  the  receivers  of 
this  heritage,  the  protagonists  of  the  future. 

The  Importance  of  Remembrance  13  true  not  only  for  American 
ideals  but  for  everything  great  and  worthwhile  in  life  and  in 
history.  We  must  not  become  enslaved  to  the  p)ast.  The  ghosts 
of  what  is  gone  must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  what  is  to  come. 
But  neither  can  the  past  be  discarded.  It  is  in  the  fulfillment 
of  Ideals  set  forth  long  ago  that  the  glory  of  the  future  lies. 
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It  would  be  well  if  each  of  us  could  have  his  own  Remem- 
brance  Rock,  not  in  our  gardens,  but  in  our  hearts.  We  could 
use  it,  first  of  all,  in  our  private  lives.  To  it  we  could 
bring  the  great  memories  of  our  experience  ־ memories  of  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  school-days,  memories  of  the 
sacred  moment  of  religious  confirmation,  memories  of  the  great 
day  when  one's  life  was  linked  with  another's  in  love  and 
marriage,  memories  of  the  hope  and  Joy  and  the  sense  of  the 
miracle  of  creation  that  came  with  parenthood,  memories  of  the 
grief  and  repentance  and  the  sense  of  humility  that  came  when 
death  separated  us  from  loved  ones.  At  such  a Remembrance  Rock 
each  of  u3  could  find  inspiration  for  nobler  living. 

But  like  Justice  Windom,  we  could  use  such  a Remembrance 
Rock  as  Americans,  too.  To  it  we  could  add  the  symbols  of  the 
price  our  own  generation  has  !)aid  for  our  heritage  of  freedom  ־ 
on  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  last  war  - this  very  day 
in  the  battered  towns  and  bleak  peaks  of  Korea,  It  would  re- 
mind  us  of  the  true  greatness  of  America  and  of  our  responsibll- 
ities  to  it. 

Prom  a visit  to  our  Rock  of  Remembrance  we  get  first  of  all 
an  appreciation  of  our  heritage.  In  his  radio  address  in  the 
book.  Justice  Windom  says;  "When  a society  or  civilization 
perishes,  one  condition  can  always  be  found.  They  forgot  where 
they  came  from.  The  hard  beginnings  and  struggles  were  forgotten.. 
...It  has  cost  to  build  this  nation  ...  Living  men,  in  struggle 
and  risk,  in  self  denial  and  pain  paid  that  cost  ...  Has  it  been 
worth  the  cost.  I think  it  has  ...  You  may  bury  the  bones  of  men 
and  later  dig  them  up,  he  continues,  to  find  that  they  have  mold- 
ered  into  a thin  white  ash  that  crumbles  in  your  fingers.  But 
their  ideas  won.  Their  visions  came  thru.  They  live  in  the  sense 
that  their  dream  is  on  the  faces  of  living  men  and  women  today. 
They  ought  not  to ‘be  forgotten," 

And  second  this  visit  to  the  Rock  of  Remembrance  helps  us 
better  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  present.  Through  the 
telescope  of  history  we  see  them  in  their  proper  perspective, 

VTien  one  is  on  the  ocean  in  a small  boat  each  wave  threatens 
to  engulf  him.  The  same  seas,  seen  from  the  deck  of  a great  ocean 
liner,  no  longer  seems  so  ominous.  And  viewed  from  a plane  highsr 
in  the  air  they  take  on  a new  relationship  in  which  the  liner 
Itself  fits  into  a larger  pattern. 

There  is  an  appropriate  story  which  was  told  by  the  famous 
East  European  Preacher  known  as  the  Dubner  Maggid,  During  the 
Cossack  massacres  of  the  17th  century  - a wealthy  Jew  fled  from 
his  native  town  Nemirov  to  Tulchln,  He  carried  with  him  a vast 
treasure  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  For  the  sake  of  safety, 
he  decided  to  bury  it  under  a tree  along  the  road.  The  location 
of  the  treasure  was  kept  as  a family  secret  for  several  genera- 
tlons.  Finally  one  of  his  descendants  determined  to  unearth  it. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  know  under  exactly  which  tree  it  was 
buried.  So  he  engaged  a crew  of  laborers  to  dig  at  the  foot  of 
every  tree  on  the  road  from  Nemirov  to  Tulchin,  An  old  man  passed 
by  and  inquired  what  they  were  doing.  When  it  was  explained  to 
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him,  he  said,  - "Your  effort  is  in  vain.  This  is  ®^^lew  road 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  massacres.  To  find  the 
treasure  you  will  first  have  to  locate  the  old  road. 

Thus  out  of  our  appreciation  of  the  past  and  understanding 
of  the  oresent  we  can  move  forward  to  a new  synthesis  fusing  the 
old  and  thlnew.  At  the  Rock  of  Remembrance  our  heritage  emerges 
from  history  and  becomes  a living  reality. 

America,  my  friends,  is  many  things.  It  is  the  spacious 
skies,  the  amber  waves  of  grain,  the  purple  mountain  majesties 
and  the  alabaster  cities  of  the  song  we  love  to  sing.  It  is  the 
plumbing,  and  the  automobiles  and  the  gadgets  that  ^ke  our 
standard  of  living  the  highest  in  the  world.  But  it  is  more  than 
these.  America  is  history ־ ־  it  is  a dream  - ^t  is  people.  It  i 
the  history  of  a young  nation,  separated  from  the  ^ 

and  prejudices  of  the  old  world.  It  is  the  dream  of  a better  day 
of  freedom  and  peace  for  all  mankind.  It  is  people  like  us,  o 
all  faiths  and  all  races,  living  together  as  good  neighbors,  hold■ 
ing  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  each  other,  bringing  up  our 
children  to  love  that  history  and  to  cherish  that  dream. 

At  this  Armistice  Day  season  let  us  resolve  that  with  thajt 
America  we  shall  never  break  faith.  Many  are  those  who  have 
showed  that  for  it  they  could  die  nobly.  We  must  show  that  for 
it  we  can  live  nobly.  They  died  for  a dream.  We  must  live, 
to  make  that  dream  a reality. 
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One  of  the  modern  Hebrew  writers  created  a beautiful  but 
simple  legend  that  depicts  an  ancient  and  profound  truth. 

Long  ago,  this  legend  tells,  there  was  no  happiness  upon  the 
earth.  Man's  life  was  bitter  and  hard.  Suffering  and  pain 
were  his  portion  all  his  days.  And  the  cry  of  man's  anguish 
rose  up  to  the  heavens.  There  the  heart  of  an  angel  was  moved 
with  pity  for  the  unfortunate  men  of  earth  and  he  resolved  to 
bring  happiness  to  mankind.  Down  from  the  heavens  he  flew 
bearing  a bundle  of  happiness  in  his  arms.  But  as  he  drew  near 
there  were  wizards  upon  the  earth  who  observed  his  coming.  The 
exact  hour  and  place  at  which  he  would  arrive  were  calculated. 

And  the  news  of  the  angel's  approach  spread  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  appointed  time  a great  multitude  of  men  were  gathered  to 
receive  him.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  angel,  holding  the  hap- 
piness  close  to  his  breast.  But  as  he  approached  the  earth, 
men  began  to  push  and  strike  their  neighbors,  each  hoping  to  be 
the  first  to  seize  the  happiness  from  the  arms  of  the  angel. 

And  soon  there  was  great  turmoil  and  violence  as  brother  fought 
against  brother  and  father  fought  against  son.  Now  the  strong 
were  trampling  the  weak  under  foot,  and  the  ground  was  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Once  more  man's  cry 
of  agony  rose  heavenward.  And  when  the  angel  heard  it  and  saw 
how  men  were  fighting,  he  gathered  all  his  strength  and  shouted  - 
"Stop,  stop,  children  of  men,  I have  enough  happiness  for  all  of 
you."  But  they  did  not  hear  and  continued  their  senseless 
struggle.  And  as  the  angel  saw  this  evidence  of  the  tragedy  of 
man's  life,  a tear  welled  up  in  his  eye,  glistened  there  for  a 
moment,  and  fell  on  the  happiness  he  held  in  his  arms.  And  so, 
the  legend  tells,  even  today,  in  all  our  Joy  there  is  the  gleam 
of  the  angel's  tear  and  in  all  our  happiness  there  is  mingled  a 
drop  of  sorrow. 

There  are  two  thoughts  which  this  legend  brings  to  us.  First 
it  presents  the  theme  of  human  responsibility.  It  reminds  us 
that  much  of  the  suffering  that  exists  in  the  world  is  the  re- 
suit  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellowman,  that  much  of  the 
world's  evil  is  the  result  of  man's  conscious  choice.  It  is 
possible  then  for  man  to  change  himself  and  to  improve  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Man  13  not  a passive  pawn,  victim  of  im- 
personal  forces  in  a disinterested  world.  He  is  an  active  agent 
endowed  with  freedom  of  will,  capable  of  being  master  of  his  own 
soul. 

The  Talmud  tells  that  once  the  great  Rabbi  Akiba,  reknowned 
for  his  medical  Imowledge  as  well  as  his  biblical  learning,  was 
passing  thru  the  marketplace  when  a man  afflicted  .with  a serious 
Illness  appealed  to  him.  The  Rabbi  prescribed  treatment  anci  was 
about  to  go  his  way  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a passerby. 

'Rabbi,"  this  one  said,  "how  dare  you  interfere  with  the  divine 
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Dian,  If  it  were  Qod's  desire  that  this  man  be ז׳ י®!!,  could  he 
not  have  made  him  so  Himself."  The  Rabbi  answered  with  an  ap- 
parently  irrelevant  question  ־ "Vfhat  is  that  you  have 
hands’"  he  asked.  Can  you  not  see,  I have  a spade,  was  the 
su?p?ised  answer.  "I  am  a farmer."  "But  why  do  you  interfere 
with  Qod's  will?"  the  Rabbi  continued.  If  it  were  God  s de 
sill  that  the  earth  should  be  fruitful  could  He  not  have  made 
it  SO  Himself?"  "Truly  He  has  done  that,  the 

"He  has  made  the  earth  fruitful.  But  if  the  soil  be  not  tilled 
It  will  «row  wild  and  bring  forth  nothing  but  briars  and 
b^amblL  ״ "Even  so  is  it  with  man,"  Rabbi  Akiba  now  gave  his 
aLwer.  "God  has  given  man  his  strength,  his  mind  and  his  spirit. 
Man's  is  the  responsibility  to  utilize  them  to  best  advantage. 

He  must  be  a coworker  with  God," 

Let  us  remember  this.  Let  us  not  sit  by  ®nd  do  nothing 
while  we  seek  evasions  and  put  the  blame  for  our  inadequacies 
and  the  world's  evils  upon  forces  beyond  ourselves.  Religion 
summons  us  to  the  struggle  for  the  good  life,  to  the  tottle 
against  wrong,  to  the  task  of  perfecting  the  ״°j:lf  ■during 
the  war  years  I pasted  up  a little  clipping  on  the  vail  of 
mrcJSÄ'e  offLe.  It  was  a brief  prayer  written  by  one 
of  the  great  religious  thinkers  of  our  day.  It  said  ־ 

0 God,  give  me  the  courage  to  change  the  evil  that  can  be  changed, 
Give  me  the  serenity  to  endure  the  evil  that  cannot  be  changed. 
And  Lord,  give  me  the  wisdom  to  know  the  one  from  the  other. 


That  prayer  brings  us  back  to  our  story  of  the  angel's  tear. 
For  it  reminds  us  that  just  as  there  are  evils  that  can  be 
remedied,  so  there  are  evils  it  is  beyond  our  human  power  to 
alter.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  then  we  must  expect  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good.  Our  most  cherished  ambitions  are 
sometimes  thwarted.  Disappointment  and  tragedy  seem  to  dog 
our  steps.  Even  our  love  brings  us  sorrow  as  well  as  happiness. 
Trulx  in  this  life  of  ours,  joy  and  tears  are  closely  inter■־ 
mingled.  Sometimes  indeed  it  seems  that  the  tears  outweigh  the 
joys  and  the  happiness  hardly  compensates  for  the  pain. 

It  is  this  Inescapable  aspect  of  existence  that  we  must 
learn  to  accept.  Life  cannot  always  be  beautiful  and  sweet  and 
good.  If  it  were  it  would  sink  into  a morass  of  boredom.  Light 
and  darkness  balance  each  other  and  give  meaning  to  each  other. 

In  spiritual  terms  even  evil  can  be  converted  into  a source  of 
enrichment.  Without  the  resistance  of  the  air  no  plane  could 
rise.  Prom  his  struggle  with  the  angel  Jacob  emerged  bearing  the 
scars  of  battle  but  blessed  with  a new  name  and  a new  mission. 

The  passing  of  youth,  the  pain  of  sickness,  the  inevitability  of 
death  ־ these  are  eternal  aspects  of  life  - they  are  part  of  the 
bargain  entered  into  when  life  began.  We  may  struggle  agapst 
them  for  a time  - eventually  we  must  bring  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  them.  We  cannot  control  them  but  we  can  determine  how  we 
shall  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  The  youth  who  realizes  this  has 
grown  into  maturity  ־ the  adult  who  fails  to  realize  it  is  still 
spiritually  a child. 
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There  is  a Chassidlc  tale  which  tells  that  once  the  pupils 
of  the  Rabbi  of  Meserltch  came  to  him  and  said  ־ "Our  wise  men 
have  told  us  that  man  should  praise  God  for  ill  fortune  as  well 
as  good  fortune.  This  seems  strange.  Explain  to  us. ״Rabbi, 
how  we  are  to  understand  it."  The  Rabbi  answered  ־ Go  into 
the  House  of  God.  There  you  will  find  a man,  engrossed  in 
prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Law,  whose  name  is  Sussya.  Ask 
him  and  he  will  explain  it  to  you."  They  did  as  they  were  told, 
bvt  Sussya  merely  laughed  and  said  "You  have  come  to  the  wrong 
man  for  your  question.  You  must  go  to  someone  else,  for  I have 
never  experienced  misfortune  in  my  IJ.fe*"  They  knew  however 
that  all  of  Sussya 's  life  from  the  day  he  was  born,  to  the  day 
when  he  spoke  thus  to  them,  had  been  one  long  period  of  pain 
and  suffering.  Thereupon  they  understood,  even  defeat  can  be 
transmitted  into  glory  and  tragedy  distilled  into  hope. 

If  we  can  but  face  life  in  that  spirit  then  we  will  have 
perceived  the  secret  of  the  angel's  tear,  even  as  did  Robert 
Browning  in  his  great  poem.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra , when  he  wrote  - 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff  that  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go 
Be  our  Joys  . three  parts  pain. 

Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain. 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang,  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe. 

For  thence  a paradox,  which  comforts  while  it  mocks 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fall 
What  I aspired  to  be  and  was  not  comforts  me 
A brute  I might  have  been  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale. 


***************************it******************************************* 
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WHAT  PRICE  ACHIEVEMENT? 

An  Address  Delivered  On  ״Design  For  Living״,  Station  WNEW,  Wednesday,  December  3> 

19^2,  by  Dr*  VJilliam  F,  Roseriblum,  Rabbi  of 
TEMPLE  ISRAEL  CF  THE  CITY  CF  NEW  YORK 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CON3REGATIONS  •»«HHHHt* 
title  WHAT  PRICE  ACHIEVEMENT?  is  phrased  in  today‘ s 
style,  the  inspiration  for  my  talk  is  as  old  as  the  Book  of 
Genesis  from  \d1ich  we  have  been  reading  in  the  Temple  these 
past  weeks,  I draw  upon  the  life  of  an  ancient  patriarch  to 
bring  you  a design  for  modern  living  a life  varied  and  adven- 
turous,  replete  with  disappointment  as  well  as  achievement, 
the  story  of  Jacob  who  fashioned  out  of  his  dreams  a destiny 
for  himself  and  his  posterity, 

Jacob  was  indeed  a man  whom  a dream  possessed,  whose 
career  set  the  pattern  for  a people  that  became  as  eternal  as 
the  ages,  our  own  Jewish  people,  Jacob  dreamed  he  wrestled  with 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  told  him*  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no 
more  Jacob  (who  came  upon  the  heels  of  Esau  at  birth)  but 
ISRAEL)  for  thou  hast  striven  with  God  and  men,  and  hast  pre- 
vailed,״  That  dream  possessed  Jacob  and  he  knew  that  wherever 
his  feet  henceforth  would  ti'ead  his  soul  would  ever  be  homing. 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  Jews,  the  children  of  Jacob,  have 
become  a people  who,  despite  the  darkness  visited  upon  us 
again  and  again,  have  greeted  a million  mornings  as  if  we 
knew  no  more  of  sorrow. 

But  the  facet  of  Jacob's  life  I would  analyze  tonight  is 
Jacob  י s romance  (with  Rachel),  The  Bible  is  unquestionably  the 
book  most  people  buy,  its  chapters  are  not  always  the  most 
reflectively  read.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  our  synagogues 
we  not  only  read  a portion  each  week  but  interpret  its  every 
word  that  it  may  become  a guide  to  daily  living.  Do  you  realize 
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how  ageless  yet  timely  are  the  lessons  we  can  draw  from  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Jacob  who  left  more  than  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,  whose  every  heartbeat  is  mirrored  today  in  our  own 
dreams  and  hopes.  Jacob  went  to  the  house  of  his  uncle  to  get  a 
job.  There  he  met  his  two  cousins.  The  younger,  Rachel,  was 
lovely  and  beautiful.  His  heart  beat  wildly  the  moment  he  set 
eyes  on  her.  He  knew  this  was  the  woman  who  must  become  his 
wife.  He  made  his  wish  known  to  Laban.  This  crafty  father 
promised  Rachel's  hand  in  marriage  provided  Jacob  would  serve 
seven  years  without  wage.  During  these  seven  long  years  Jacob 
went  about  his  toil  with  a song  on  his  lips  and  a light  in  his 
eyes  though  the  tasks  put  upon  him  almost  broke  his  back.  At 
length  came  the  day  of  the  nuptials.  As  was  then  the  custom, 
Jacob  could  not  look  upon  the  face  of  his  bride  until  the 
following  morning  and  when  he  awoke,  10,  it  was  not  the  lovely 
Rachel  but  the  ungainly  Leah,  who  was  at  his  side.  Picture  the 
bitterness,  the  resentment  that  leaped  into  Jacob's  heart.  But 
the  wily  Laban  pleaded  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  elder 
daughter  must  be  wed  first  and  now  would  Jacob  toil  seven  more 
years  and  Rachel  assuredly  would  be  his.  JACOB  SERVED  THESE 
SEVEN  ADDED  YEARS.  Rachel  became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
twelve  sons  whose  names  are  written  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
We  Jews  today  are  descendants  of  two  of  the  tribes,  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  thus  the  offspring  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  whose  love 
for  one  another  was  so  tender  and  true  that  their  romance  is  a 
design  for  happiness  which  all  who  take  each  other  in  marriage 

to  this  day  may  well  try  to  emulate. 

Now,  my  friends,  many  who  read  this  Bible  tale  stress  the 

duplicity  of  Laban  as  its  highlight  but  to  me  the  important 
lesson  is  in  Jacob's  strength  of  character  in  letting  nothing 
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divert  him  from  the  one  thing  upon  which  his  mind  was  fixed. 
Undoubtedly  he  brooded,  grew  bitter  against  Laban  when  he 
found  himself  cheated  but  these  were  moods  of  the  moment.  He 
fought  these  impulses  down  and  started  anew  to  reach  his  goal, 
to  make  Rachel  his  wife. 

Here,  in  the  life  of  Jacob,  we  find  the  keys  to  achievement, 
the  ’•ingredients  of  success,‘•  as  applicable  in  our  daily  life  as  in 
those  ancient  times,  Wliatever  it  is  you  wish  to  achieve,  that  must 
possess  your  heart  and  soul  until  the  moment  of  accomplishment, 
Pasteur  conceived  the  idea  that  infection  could  be  eliminated.  He 
started  his  experiments  resolved  that  he  would  find  what  he  was 
seeking.  Now  we  know  how  many  tiines  he  failed  only  to  start  all 
over  again  until  he  discovered,  among  other  things,  not  only  the 
process  which  bears  his  name  but  a cure  for  rabies.  Thomas  Edison 
patented  over  1000  devices  which  we  not  only  use  but  take  for  granted 
as  if  they  existed  always.  The  electric  bulb,  the  camera,  the  vie- 
trola,  whatever  it  was  he  had  first  as  an  idea  became  a project, 
then  a blueprint,  then  a discovery  because  Edison  lived  as  one 
possessed  until  he  succeeded,  Einstein  became  world  famous  be- 
cause  of  a five  and  one  half -page  formula  but  few  realize  that 
before  he  published  his  theory  of  relativity  he  wrote  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  pages  only  to  throw  them  away.  Had  he  permitted 
ary  one  of  these  failures  to  divert  him  from  his  quest  humanity 
might  have  lost  its  bearings. 

Still  another  factor  is  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  Jacob,  It  is  something  which  robs  people  of  success,  a weak- 
ness  which  Jacob  eschewed,  I refer  to  the  unwillingness  or  the 
fear  to  make  new  beginnings,  to  start  all  over  again  when  a failure 
strikes.  We  find  this  in  business,  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  home. 
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in  communal  and  national  life,  indeed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  How  many  husbands  and  wives  have  ended  in  the  divorce 
court  who  could  have  saved  their  marriages  If  they  had  been 
willing  to  make  a fresh  start.  A couple  once  came  to  see  me. 

They  were  about  to  separate.  They  were  grandparents  and  had 
been  married  nearly  forty  years.  The  man  was  moat  successful 
in  business,  the  woman  a leader  in  club  work,  ״We  have  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways",  they  said,  "we're  getting  on  each 
others'  nerves."  I turned  to  the  man.  "I  understand  you've 
been  bankrupt  several  times,"  I said,  "but  always  managed  to 
begin  again  until  today  you  are  rated  1-A."  He  nodded  and 
smiled.  Then  to  the  woman  I said:  "Your  friends  tell  me  that 
you  ran  for  office  a hundred  times  until  you  got  elected  but 
never  stopped  trying."  She  too  smiled.  Then  to  both:  "You've 
had  a going  enterprise  in  your  marriage  for  forty  years.  Isn't 
this  worth  a fresh  start.  Why  not  apply  to  your  marriage  the 
same  rules  you,  sir,  applied  to  your  business  and  you,  madam, 
to  your  organisations.  This  time  both  smiled.  Yes,  they  took 
stock״they  stayed  married.  I take  this  instance  out  of  my 
case  book  because  it  points  up  so  decidedly  what  the  story  of 
Jacob  emphasises  what  nature  itself  teaches  in  the  day  that 
follows  the  night  and  the  spring  that  comes  after  the  winter... 
there  are  no  real  endings,  only  new  beginnings  on  the  road 
to  success.  There  are  disappointments,  failures,  sacrifices  to 
make  and  hurts  to  endure... but  this  is  part  of  the  price  we 

must  pay* 

It  is  a pity  that  the  lessons  we  need  in  the  daily  business 
of  living  are  applied  by  us  most  often  when  we  are  engaged  in  . 
the  business  of  dying.  In  war  we  take  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
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for  granted  as  the  inevitable  price  we  must  pay  for  victory 
and  yet,  in  our  daily  quest  for  happiness  and  success  we 
cower  and  carp  the  moment  something  stands  in  the  way. 

Let  us  be  like  Jacob,  of  a dream  possessed.  Then  we 
shall  have  less  of  doubting  and  from  the  dust  of  the  day*s 
long  road  we  will  leap  to  a laughing  starj 


THE  COST  OF  ׳IHIS  MAILING  IS  $5*00  PER  YEAR.  THIS  AND  MANY  OTHER 
FREE  SERVICES  ARE  MDE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  CF  THE 
UNION  CF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  CAMPAIGN, 
838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  NEW  YORK,  WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO 
RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 


THE  LIGHTS  THAT  MUST  NEVER  FAIL 

An  Address  on  "Design  for  Living/'  WNEW,  Wednesday,  99530־  p.m., 

December  10,  1952,  by  Dr.  William  F.  Rosenblum,  Rabbi  of 
TEMPLE  ISRAEL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

*****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ***** 

Next  Friday  Night  we  Jews  will  kindle  the  first  light  in 
our  Chanuko  Menorah.  The  blessings  we  shall  recite  are  each 
a sermon  in  themselves.  We  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of 
commemorating  the  rededication  of  our  ancient  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  wondrous  victory  which  our  ancestors  achieved 
against  the  Syrian  tyrant  and  for  keeping  us  alive  to  these 
times.  In  song  and  prayer  we  rejoice  that  our  faith  had  a 
re -birth  over  two  thousand  years  ago  despite  the  attempt  of 
Antiochus  to  destroy  us. 

Two  weeks  from  tonight  our  Christian  neighbors  will  have 
lights  in  their  homes  and  on  their  altars  also,  the  Christmas 
lights  and  they,  in  song  and  supplication  will  celebrate  the 
birth  of  their  faith. 

Though  one  has  a young  Jew  of  Modin,  Judah  the  Maccabee, 
as  the  heto  of  the  epic  and  the  other  is  woven  around  the 
birth  of  a son  to  a young  Jewish  mother  of  Galilee,  the 
feature  they  have  in  common,  apart  from  the  gift  giving, 
joyous  singing  and  feasting  and  the  emphasis  on  light  which 
they  provide,  is  occasion  to  renew  our  common  faith  in  God 
and  o\1r  faith  in  our  fellowmen,  a faith  which  Christian  and 
Jew  share. 

I take  my  inspiration  for  tonight’s  talk  from  the 
blessings  to  which  I have  referred.  All  three  are  recited 
the  first  night  of  the  festival,  the  first  two  only  the  rest 
of  the  nights.  Let  me  take  them  in  different  order  but  tell 
you  what  they  mean  to  me.  We  thank  God  "that  he  has  granted 
us  life,  has  sustained  us  and  permitted  us  to  reach  this  time." 
Here  is  an  expression  of  dependence  that  is  so  much  needed 
in  our  world  when  too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  substitute  for 
independence  such  moods  as  impatience  and  imperialism.  Do 
you  understand  what  I mean?  The  feeling  that  all  the  things 
we  enjoy  are  coming  to  us  and  that  unless  we  have  all  that 
the  other  person  has  the  fault  is  not  ours  but  that  something 
is  wrong  with  someone  else  or  everything  else;  the  feeling, 
too,  that  everyone  should  realize  "how  great  I really  am"  and 
"the  headlines  and  the  spotlight  ought  to  take  note  of  me . . . 
and  soon."  Yes,  friends,  it’s  good  to  be  taken  down  a peg 
now  and  then,  to  come  to  realize  as  I believe  most  of  us  dQ 
when  we  do  a little  thinking  that  we  owe  a great  deal  to 
others  and  most  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a Ruler  of  the 
World  and  there  are  treasures  and  resources  in  His  universe 
which  provide  the  tools  with  which  to  forge  oxxr  lives. 
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Not  only  at  Chanuko  time  but  at  every  festive  observance, 
even  at  such  personal  rejoicing  as  the  birth  of  a child, 
a wedding,  any  instance  of  success,  we  thank  God  for  having 
lived  to  enjoy  them  because  we  know  that  in  humble  acknowl- 
edgment  of  what  we  owe  to  Ilim  we  ourselves  grow  nobler  in 
spiritual  and  moral  stature. 

The  second  blessing  is  one  of  thanks  giving”  to_j^ä^v^ 
performed  miracles  for  our  fathers,  in  ״days  of  old^.  ^tj:^ 
season""  Here  is  another  expression  of  man's  himility  in 
face  of^the  wonders  of  history.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  small  band  of  Maccabees  who  made  their  stand  against 
Antiochus  could  have  survived,  much  less  achieved  so  telling 
a triumph.  Looking  backward  we  feel  that  it  took  more  than 
arms,  for  the  legions  not  only  outnumbered  the  Jews  but  had 
mighty  weapons  while  the  Maccabees  had  little  of  equipment 
and  no  experience  in  warfare.  It  was  God  who  bought  on  the 
side  of  Judah  and  his  heroic  band  to  see  that  right  wou^d 
prevail  and  might  be  crushed.  The  spirit  of  God  in  our 
ancestors  >T10  realized  what  man  must  understand  in  every  age 
if  life  is  to  have  any  purpose.  Vital  and  imperative  life 
must  be  more  than  self-preservation.  There  must  be  something 
you  prize  so  highly  that  you  will  risk  death  itself  to  de- 
fend  it  With  the  Maccabees  in  the  little  town  of  Modin  it 
was  their  Jewish  faith.  Too  many  of  their  neighbors,  espe- 
ciallY  the  sleek  and  well-coffered  people  of  Jerusalem,  were 
more  Lncemed  with  their  goods  than  with  their  God. 
did  not  like  to  see  the  pagan  Zeus  defiling  their  Temple  alta* 
but  as  long  as  their  tills  were  filled  they  did  not  mind  too 
much  the  emptiness  of  their  souls.  To  Mattathias  and  his  fiv 
sons  religion  was  not  a postscript  but  the  very  essence  of 
life.  They  could  not  breathe  pagan  air.  When  the  emissary 
of  Antiochus  reached  Modin,  he  did  not  dream  that  in  this 
quiefpLce,  there  was  such  a surging  love  of  the  God  of  Israel 
that  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  meant  nothing,  the  love  of  th 
Torah  everything.  He  was  soon  disillusioned. 

It  is  neither  a cheap  platitude  nor  a rhetorical  fig- 
ure... there  are  somethings  we  value  with  our  lives  and  these 
are  the  things  without  which  life  is  one  long  night,  one 
terrible  darkness.  For  the  Jew  it  has  been  and  always  will 
be  his  faith  in  God  and  his  great  conviction  that,  though 
sorely  pressed,  though  often  at  the  very  brink  of  annihila- 
tion,  somehow  the  tide  of  decision  will  always  turn  in  his 
favor  and  the  Jew  will  not  die  but  live.  Let  people  believe 
that  such  can  be  the  wonder  in  their  individual  lives  today 
and  life  itself  will  be  wonderful. 

The  first  blessing  seems  to  be  a routine  expression  of 
ceremonial  thanksgiving  but  the  more  I reflect  upon  it  and 
the  more  I delve  into  the  world  in  which  our  ancients  lived 
the  more  I see  in  it  a yearning  and  a resolve  as  well  as  a 
prayer.  We  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  kindling  lights 
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because  light  is  the  symbol  of  all  the  things  we  need  and 
want  so  desperately.  If  you  have  ever  spent  a winter  in 
a land  like  Alaska  where  the  sun  hides  itself  from  man  for 
months,  you  would  really  understand  what  one  pin-point  of 
physical  light  can  mean,  what  a difference  it  makes  in 
your  very  spirit,  in  your  very  outlook  as  you  go  abaut  your 
tasks.  And  if  you  had  ever  lived  through  years  of  hiding 
from  the  Nazis  or  the  Communists,  you  would  the  better 
appreciate  how  vital  to  happiness  are  the  freedoms  which 
here  in  this  country  we  take  so  much  for  granted  that  most 
of  us  stand  idly  by  while  evil  men  prepare  to  take  them 
from  us.  Let  us  make  no  mistake.  There  are  men  and 
organizations  in  our  very  midst  who  are  planning  to  make  it 
less  easy  for  us  to  keep  our  schools  as  centers  of  real 
learning,  to  maintain  our  press  as  centers  of  real  inf or- 
mation,  and  even  to  maintain  our  pulpits  as  centers  of 
fearless  preachment  of  the  word  of  God.  They  want  to  divide 
us  into  Ghettos  and  to  erect  high  walls  between  us , so  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  take  us  over  when  ”DER  TAG"  comes 
for  which  they  are  waiting.  In  brief,  they  want  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  Time  and  bring  darkness  and  chaos  once 
more  to  the  earth. 

Sometimes  in  the  simple  act  of  kindling  lights  there 
will  come  to  us  a revelation  and  a resolve,  in  the  case  of 
Chanuko  a new  understanding  of  what  the  freedom  to  worship 
as  we  desire,  the  right  to  speak  our  minds,  the  right  to 
follow  our  pursuits  - what  these  and  other  spiritual  pos- 
sessions  - mean.  That  is  why  we  render  praise  to  God  for 
the  opportunity  to  light  the  Chanuko  tapers  in  our  Menorahs 
at  this  season,  for  in  recalling  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees 
we  recapture  their  spirit,  and  a renewed  determination  over- 
whelms  us  to  put  to  rout  any  who  would  rob  us  of  our  God- 
given  and  history-hallowed  freedoms ...  freedoms  that  must 
never  perish  from  this  earth. 
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The  story  of  Chanukah  is  not  related  in  the  Bible  but  in  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees.  Few  tales  are  more  moving  than  that  of  the  mother  and  her 
seven  sons.  Brought  before  Seleucus  or  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  sons  refused 
to  abjure  their  faith.  Each  in  turn  was  tortured  and  put  to  death  before 
the  eyes  of  their  mother.  Picture  the  scene  as  Hannah  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness  the  martyrdom  of  her  children.  At  last  only  her  youngest  remained  but 
neither  she  nor  he  would  forsake  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  choosing  death 
in  their  faith  than  life  without  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  to  have  a 
real  conception  of  what  makes  men  willing  to  endure  such  sacrifice  for  an 
ideal.  We  live  in  comparative  quiet  and  peace,  most  of  us.  The  wars  in 
which  we  are  engaged  are  being  fought  in  other  places.  The  men  who  fell  on 
the  battlefields  are  brought  back  to  us  in  flagdraped  silence  or  laid  to ״®®י י 
on  distant  stolls  in  foreign  lands.  Their  loved  ones  here  mourn  them  in  still 
dignity,  shedding  their  tears  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  homes.  By  and 
large,  too,  we  have  been  spared  the  sight  of  the  shocked  and  the  wounded.  They 
are  housed  in  hospitals  and  sanitaria  away  from  the  busy  centers.  True,  their 
families  know  the  heartache  and  heartbreak  but  these , too , in  quiet  courage , 
live  with  their  anguish  and  their  pain  and  smile  alike  when  they  visit  their 
shattered  kin  or  when  they  greet  their  neighbors. 


Yes,  most  of  us  get  our  ideas  of  martyrdom  from  the  annals  of  the 
past  or  from  a Joan  of  Arc  enacted  on  the  stage  which,  to  us,  is  just  theatre! 
But  make  no  mistake,  we  live  in  a time  when  in  many  places  men  are  called  upon 
to  choose  between  surrender  of  their  Ideals  and  suffering  for  them.  And  there 
are  still  some  who  hold  principles  and  beliefs  so  priceless  that  they  will 
neither  compromise  nor  svirrender. 

What  the  tyrant  was  trying  to  enforce  then  through  his  campaign  of 
murder  and  massacre  finds  its  counterpart  in  what  the  dictators  red  and  black 
are  attempting  to  foist  upon  their  people  and  upon  the  world  today  and  what 
some  fanatics  and  crackpots  are  trying  to  impinge  upon  our  own  land.  For  the 
moment  most  of  us  feel  that  only  racketeers  and  psychotics  are  making  the  at- 
tempt  but  experience  has  taught  some  of  us  that  all  too  often,  when  we  let 
down  our  guard,  those  insignificants  whom  we  do  not  take  seriously  today  may 
be  the  ones  who  will  despoil  us  of  our  rights  and  our  freedom  tomorrow. 

My  friends,  we  cannot  remain  insensitive  to  efforts  that  are  being 
made  now  in  one  place  after  another  to  establish  thought  control  here... there 
is  no  despotism  more  cruel  and  more  deadly  than  that  which  seeks  to  get  hold 
of  men's  minds  and  use  them  Just  as  one  uses  clay.  The  attempt  may  be  as 
simple  and  as  seemingly  unimportant  as  to  keep  one  book  from  a public  library 
shelf  or  from  the  bookseller’s  counter;  it  may  be  as  serious  and  sinister  as 
legislating  what  may  and  may  not  be  published.  It  may  be  as  inane  as  c'riti- 
cizing  a teacher's  clothes  in  some  country  hamlet  or  it  may  be  as  serious  as 
insisting  in  a metropolitan  comminalty  that  teachers  impart  only  those  texts 
to  all  their  pupils  which  the  parents  of  some  of  the  pupils  regard  as  sound 
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and  decent  and  refrain  from  mention  of  any  idea  which  has  not  passed  their  self- 
instituted  Board  of  Censorship. 

In  the  field  of  religion  it  may  be  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
more  extreme  observers  to  compel  all  the  patients  in  a Jewish  hospital  to  follow 
orthodox  dietary  laws  on  the  outworn  claim  that  those  customs  were  personally 
given  by  God  to  Moses  and  that  whoever  prefers  a different  menu  is  guilty  of 
sin.  Strange  indeed  it  must  appeeir  to  many  of  us  that  in  this  twentieth  century 
anyone  should  believe  that  what  we  mortals  eat  is  a matter  of  concern  to  God,  a 
matter  of  tenet  rather  than  taste  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  freedom  which  I up- 
hold,  I define  the  right  of  those  who  have  such  inclinations  to  follow  them;  but 
for  any  group  to  try  to  force  upon  all  Jews  their  dietetic  liking  is  a species 
of  thought  control  which  has  no  place  in  our  society.  Similarly,  it  is  out  of 
keeping  in  a democratic  society  for  any  one  religious  sect  to  try  to  compel  all 
the  people  to  practice  their  way  of  life  and  to  avow  their  concept  of  God  as 
the  only  key  to  salvation.  This  is  a type  of  spiritual  fascism  which  miast  be 
resisted.  It  is  one  thing  to  persuade  others  to  believe  as  you  do,  it  is  another 
to  rob  them  of  the  right  to  believe  as  they  will. 

And  let  me  bring  this  problem  right  down  to  you  — your  own  personal 
lives.  It  is  a great  temptation  to  impose  yoiu*  ideas  on  other  pe'ople;  but' this  is 
öne  of  the  irritations■  which  Ghuaes  ־troitbie  betvsaen  friends,  between  members  of  a 
family,  between  associates  in  business,  between  people,  between  nations.  To 
exchange  ideas , to  talk  things  over  is  healthy.  The  habit  some  people  have  of 
trying  to  force  their  ideas  on  others,  often  with  the  specious  claim  that  such 
is  the  only  way  to  have  harmony  and  peace  breeds  trouble  and  strife. 

Take  the  question  of  what  a person  shall  do  or  be.  The  old  notion 
wa^״  like  father  like  son  ,"and  there  are  still  parents  who  feel  that  their  chil- 
dren  should  follow  in  their  professions  or  take  up  their  business.  All  too  often 
they  use  every  pressure  to  accomplish  their  aim,  making  their  children  disgrun- 
tied  and  disinterested  in  their  daily  work.  These  parents  are  exercising  thought 
control;  they  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of  background,  of  the  intelligence  of 
their  own  children.  Many  men  left  to  themselves  go  into  the  professions  of  their 
elders  of  their  own  volition  because  they  develop  a liking  for  them  or  feel  them- 
selves  certain  to  be  happy  in  such  a future. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  thought  control  arises  when  parents  use 
all  manner  of  device  and  guile  to  have  their  children  make  the  kind  of  marriages 
they  the  parents  want.  Such  unions  frequently  end  in  the  divorce  court. 

A few  years  ago  the  parents  of  a young  man  I knew  well  asked  me  to 
make  their  son  see  that  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry  was  not  the  right  one  for 
him.  ״She’s  a lovely  giri^"  they  said,  "but  we  have  always  had  other  plans  for 
him."  I do  not  say  that  parents  should  not  concern  themselves  with  the  marriage 
plans  and  happiness  of  their  children.  Far  from  it,  but  here  was  a plain  example 
of  people  having  charted  the  life  of  someone  else,  in  this  case,  their  own  son, 
without  any  standard  but  what  they  thought  best  for  him  which,  in  their  Instance 
18  what  they,  because  of  family  tradition,  economic  and  social  ideas,  thought 
would  be  best  for  him. 

There  was  a time  when  all  teachers  were  required  to  do  was  to  transfer 
to  their  pupils  the  facts  and  the  ideas  that  a curriculum  specified  to  be  the 
thoughts  that  students  should  entertain.  Today  the  real  teacher  trains  his 
pupils  to  think  for  themselves  having  faith  that  what  school  and  college  will 
teach  will  produce  healthy,  integrated  citizens  of  the  community.  The  results 
are  not  one  hundred  percent  perfect  but  we  have  a much  finer  citizenship  here 
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than  in  all  those  countries  where  pupils  are  so  many  containers  to  be  filled 
with  capsule  ideologies. 

Friends , 1 can  see  the  inquiry  in  your  eyes  as  real  as  if  I were  in 
your  homes  with  you.  "Do  you  want  to  tell  us",  you  are  asking,  "that  we  too 
must  be  willing  to  face  martyrdom  for  our  freedoms  and  our  faith  in  this  twentieth 
century?  Is  that  why  you  chose  the  story  of  the  woman  and  her  seven  sons?"  No, 
friends,  what  I am  trying  to  stress  is  that  if  each  one  of  us  eschews  any  form 
of  dictatorship  over  others  in  our  personal  lives , in  our  relationships  with 
people  in  our  homes,  in  our  occupations,  in  our  communities  we  will  help  to 
create  a climate  in  which  no  form  of  tyranny  will  be  unable  to  flourish.  Every 
age  gets  the  kind  of  civilization  it  deserves.  Let  us  make  martyrs  of  no  one  and 
we  will  be  able  to  live  and  enjoy  the  things  which  give  life  its  zest  and  its 
meaning. 

This,  my  friends,  at  any  rate,  is  what  occxirs  to  me  today  as  I read 
of  yesterday's  Jewish  woman  and  her  seven  sons  I 
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and  confused  by  tlie  deniand  lo  avow 
religious  concepts  they  did  not  share 
with  their  Catholic  neigh})0rs.  We  are 
grateful  that  there  were  no  untoward 
incidents,  no  riots,  no  physical  violence, 
and  we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
iiational  defense  agencies  and  the  groups 
in  that  area  will  find  a way  to  explain 
the  Jewish  reaction  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Catholic  religious  conviction  to  the 
Jews.  Wdiat  is  important,  as  I see  it,  is 
that  the  (iatholics  worked  cooperatively 
with  their  religious  leaders,  and  wheth- 
er  we  like  what  they  did  or  not,  Amer- 
ica  will  alwavs  understand  even  the  mis- 
guided  zeal  if  it  is  religiously  moti- 
vated. 

B\  contrast  we  find  two  interesting 
events  in  the  Jewish  life  of  many  com- 
munities  across  the  country.  For  one 
reason  or  another  department  stores  are 
selecting  one  or  more  evenings  duri1)g 
the  week  to  remain  open  for  the  con- 
veniece  of  customers.  It  happened  that 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  selected  Friday 
I evening.  The  Rahbis  hegged  their  con- 
gregants  not  to  ]jermit  the  Sahhath  eve 
to  he  the  evening  chosen  for  the  open 
store.  Their  pleas  were  unheeded,  hut 
when  the  I’rotestant  Ministers  of  the 
commuiiity  went  before  the  authorities 
and  made  the  same  plea,  stating  that  uii- 
less  the  Jewish  Sahhath  was  honored, 
res|)ected  and  protected,  what  assurance 
did  they  have  that  merchants  would  not 
then  violate  the  Christian  Sahhath?  It 
was  the  principle  for  which  they  fought, 
and  they  achieved  their  purpose.  1 think 
the  Jews  of  Birmingham  learned  a les- 
son  which  is  important,  hut  they  did  not 
grow  in  self-respect  as  did  the  Jews  of 
.St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  the  following 
episode  took  place  during  the  |)ast  year: 

Symphony  concerts  were  scheduled 
for  Friday  evening.  One  who  has  not 
lived  in  the  small  communities  in  the 
West  cannot  appreciate  what  this  means 
where  only  a few  concerts  and  a haiulful 
of  theatrical  productions,  are  scheduled 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


ed  to  the  presidency,  spoke  of  a “billion 
])cople  today  in  the  world  shopping  for 
a revolution.”  Russia  did  not  create 
these  revolutions!  Misery  and  war,  hun- 
ger  and  hopelessness  did!  But  Russia  ex- 
])!()its  them,  running  up  her  flag  as  the 
best  revolution. 

1 was  also  privileged  to  hear  Justice 
William  ().  Douglas  of  our  .Supreme 
Court,  and  to  read  some  of  his  writings. 
He  pointed  out  the  value  of  Point  4 in 
our  Foreign  Policy,  the  assistance  we 
have  rendered  the  deprived,  yet  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  with  food,  machin- 
ery,  and  skills  to  aid  them  become  self- 
sufficient,  and  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living.  But  he  feels  that  the  oidy  answer 
for  the  billion  peoples  still  shopping  for 
a revolution  is  to  offer  them  the  Ameri- 
can  revolution,  the  concept  of  a people 
controlling  their  own  destinies,  raising 
their  own  standard  of  living  because  they 
believe  in  the  digtiity  of  man  and  in  hu- 
man  worth.  All  of  this  can  he  achieved 
through  international  law,  for  law  is 
mati’s  best  view  of  truth,  codified.  We 
iiiust  destroy  the  evils  that  cheapen  life 
and  bring  wars.  Only  this  is  the  way  to 
])eace.  I believe  in  /nan's  ability  to  make 
a peaceful  ivorUl  by  his  eternal  struggle 
to  eradicate  the  causes  of  /car,  to  replace 
hunger  with  plenty,  fear  with  security, 
and  despair  with  hope. 

2.  JFWISH  SFLF-RK.SPKCT 

Last  spring  an  event  took  |)lace  in 
a section  of  the  Bronx  which  caused 
great  tension  and  apprehension  in  the 
relationship  between  Jews  atid  Catho- 
lies.  The  Fireiiien's  section  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  motivated  by  re- 
ligious  zeal,  distributed  1 1,000  placards, 
statitig:  “This  store  will  he  closed  on 
(iood  Friday  from  12 1ו100 ז  until  3 
o’clock,  in  iiiemorv  of  the  death  of 
Christ.”  The  Jewish  merchants  in  that 
area  refused  to  display  these  cards.  It 
was  not  that  they  did  not  wish  to  close 
their  stores,  for  by  coinciflence  (iood 
Friday  occurred  on  the  Second  Day  of 
Passover,  when  most  of  their  stores  were 
I'losed.  anyhow.  They  were  bewildered 


(!ountless  experiences  heat  in  upon  us 
each  day  of  our  lives.  Some  we  remem- 
her  for  they  shape  our  destinies;  othetf 
we  choose  to  forget  or  permit  to  sink 
into  our  subconscious  minds.  So  it  is 
with  the  world’s  experiences.  Kvents 
which  may  have  seemed  of  great  mometit 
at  the  time  are  soon  forgotten,  while 
others  half  noticed  come  to  plague  or 
bless  us  in  a later  day. 

F.ach  of  us  has  had  his  own  (juota  of 
personal  experiences  during  the  |}ast 
year.  J'hese  transcend  eveii  the  world- 
shaking  events,  hut  a few  hits  of  current 
history  will  affect  all  of  us  for  many  a 
year  to  come: 

J'he  “cold  war”  between  Fast  and 
\\  est.  and  the  struggle  between  the  coii- 
cepts  of  democracy  and  totalitarianism 
are  all  too  real  in  Korea  and  touch  our 
very  souls. 

J'he  political  conventions  moved  on  to 
the  stage  of  our  national  scene  and 
faded  from  our  television  sets,  leaving 
us  two  worthy  candidates  for  an  hour 
of  destiny.  I Believe  nie,  we  shall  not 
turn  this  pulpit  into  a political  forum. 
Even  were  1 to  make  a suggestion  to  you 
in  the  matter  of  voting,  you  would  not 
heed,  for  each  must  he  true  to  his  own 
convictions  and  insights.  I 

The  economic  struggle  has  been  very 
real  for  each  of  us,  and  ]lerhaps  most 
imjjortant  of  all  is  that  inflation  has  gone 
on  unchecked  and  affects  each  of  our 
lives  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence. 

For  us,  as  Jews,  uppermost  in  our 
minds  is  the  continued  hertiic  battle  of 
our  brethren  in  Israel  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  build  a democratic 
island  in  a sea  f)f  medieval  feudalism. 

Each  of  us  must  sift  from  the  past 
those  events  and  experiences  which  have 
enduring  meaning  for  us.  Today  1 would 
share  with  you  a few  of  my  own: 

1.  WORLD  PEACE 

1 was  privileged  to  attend  the  Nation- 
al  (!onvention  of  \\ Orld  Federalists  held 
here  in  Philadelphia.  The  clear  think- 
ing.  courageous  Norman  Cousins,  elect-  ! 
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lions.  11  1'C(|uirf(l  a Buber  |)0ssessi11jr 
the  wisdom  arid  i11si11״ts  (d  our  |)r0|)11־ 
etie  faith  to  resobc  tliis  eonllict  in  our 
altitude  towards  the  evils  of  the  world. 
For  me  this  has  been  a rich  experienee. 


ral  feeliiifr  and  humaווitarian  stri\in{1  in 
the  s|)irit  of  (ioethe.  The  (ioethc  !»li/.e 
was  awarded  to  Vlartin  Huber.  Shouhl 
he  aee|)t  it?  lle,^o,  must  luive  been 
^rn.  He  aeeepted  it  and  issued  the  f(^ 


lowiiiff  statement;  “1  recognized  imme-  I Despite  retroy,! deprcwity  and  hat- 
<liateK  that  here  is  an  ex])ression  of  a ' reds,  I believe  in  man’s  potential  nobility 
»■enuine  inner  struggle  in  the  life  of  a ! oj  character,  heart  and  soul. 

1 1 • . I • i 


) es,  I believe  in  man’s  ability  to  make 
a peaceful  ivorld,  in  man  s ability, 
th rough  self-respect,  to  fulfill  his  oun 
role.  I believe  in  man’s  potential  nobib 
ity! 

4.  AHTHI  K COMl'TON 

And  now  finally  1 would  share  one 


people.  That  such  a struggle  existed  in 
the  (Jeiinan  people  even  at  the  110ו1ו  of 
Hitler,  though  it  did  not  then  come  to 
|)ublic  knowledge,  is  witnessed  not  only 
b\  main  brave  ads  for  the  protection 
of  Jewish  life  and  |jr0|)erl\,  hut  also  by 
a series  of  actual  marl\rdoms  of  which 
1 have  no  knowledge.  !Now  this  struggle 


has  become  a public  one  which  is  being  j more  exiierience  of  the  past  year.  It  was 


fought  out  between  humanity  and  anti-  | !!ly  privilege  on  a winter's  night  to  be 
humanity  in  the  public  opinion  of  (ier-  one  of  a small  group  who  heard  the  great 
main  itself.  How  uns|)aring  the  self-  scientist  and  Nobel  prize  winner,  Arthur 
criticism  practiced  on  the  side  of  hu-  (iompton,  speak  at  the  I niversity  of 

inanity  is.  may  be  witnessed  by  the  fob  Fennsy IvaniaT  under  the  joint  auspices 

lowing  excerpt  from  a letter  of  a leading  of  the  University  and  the  I’hi  beta 
(ierinan  theologian,  which  is  only  one  of  Kapjia  Society.  For  an  hour  he  gave  a 
many  statements  of  this  kind  that  1 have  moving  summary  of  sciences  insight 
received:  ‘The  monstrous  blood  guilt  of  concerning  the  universe  in  which  we 
my  |)eople  toward  Israel  lies  on  me  daily  live.  He  spoke  of  the  millions  of  years 
as  a heavv  burden.  That  only  by  an  un-  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
accountable  miraile  1 e.scaped  tlie  death  world  vve  know,  of  man’s  })art  of  nature, 
that  threatened  me  because  of  my  atti-  ^ building  slowly  upon  these  accumulated 

tilde,  does  not  alter  this  in  any  way.  (1  | growths  of  the  past.  In  my  own  note's 

am  sure  that  Professor  Huber  is  here  taken  at  the  lecture  the  word  “problem'’ 
(tnoting  from  Pastor  Maas  whom  1 met  j occurred  many  times.  When  later  1 oh- 
in  Oxford.  Fngland.  in  104(1.  at  the  first  tained  a copy  of  Professor  Uompton  s 
International  (Conference  of  (Christians  address.  1 discovered  not  problems  but 
and  Jews.  At  that  time  he  spoke  as  the  challenges,  which  in  itself  taught  me  a 
first  (Cerman  to  attend  an  international  great  lesson.  W hen  one  has  the  |)erspec- 
iiatheriiig  following  the  Nazi  regime.  He  tive  of  knowledge  and  time,  and  feels 
iieat  his  breast,  saving:  ‘(Chatanu’ — “we  the  interrelatedness  of  the  univeix'  and 
sinned!”  I jiossess  the  manuscript  of  that  the  unity  of  the  (Cod  of  the  universe,  he^ 
address  which  he  gave  me  at  that  lime).  is  not  so  much  ballled  bv  prolilems  ils 

‘Under  tbese  circumstances  th(־  (jiiestion  lie  is  challciiged  to  continue  to  grow.  to_ 
which  th('  award  of  the  prize  and  the  reach  out,  to  fulfill  himst'lL '1  his  must 

motivation  for  the  award  posed  for  me,  have  been  the  insight  of  that  ancient 

was  sin1|)lv  this:  whether  lhrou״h  an  in-  sage  of  our  people  who,  when  asked 
transigeant  refusal  I should  declare  to  how  tall,  was  Adam,  said:  He  was  just 
the  fighters  for  humanitv  that  1 cast  them  a human  being  w ith  his  feel  upon  the 
togctlier  with  their  extreme  adversaries  ground,  but  his  heart  and  his  head  were 
and  even  with  the  mass  murderers  them-  in  the  heavens.”  I come  then  to  my  final 
selves,  and  thereby  reject  them,  or  I conviction.  / believe  that  man  can  grou  . 
whether  I should,  ‘through  accepting,’  , Child  of  dust,  product  of  the  long  cen- 

recognize  and  strengthen  them  in  their  tiiries  of  evolution,  he  is  not  yet  com- 

fight.  I have  chosen  this  second  way  jilete.  but  he  can  continue  the.  process 

and  have  elucidated  my  reason  for  so  tonards  perfection. 

doing  hy  emphasizing  Uvo  things  in  my  , Douglas  and 

answer  to  the  I niyeisily  <>1  Hamlniig.  (anisins,  that  man  can  destroy 

l iist.  that  tile  new  humanity  aiising  out  evils  that  cheapen  life,  and  huild  a 

of  the  anti-human  chaos  inusl  prove  it-  ן 

self  in  the  inner  struggle  of  each  ])eople  . self-res|)ect  and  he  better  citi- 

m which  It  arises,  and  second,  that  I j 

see  in  the  I niyersilx  of  Hamhiugs  act  Martin  Huber  in  man's  po- 

of  awarding  the  !irize  a manifestation  ן j,e|ieve  with  A׳-;nur 

which  IS  more  than  personal,  and  a sym-  Compton  that  man  can  grow.  I conclude 

bolic  confession  and  accept  it  as  such.  with  the  ctuestion  each  of  us  must  ask 

To  me.  Marlin  Huber’s  acceptance  01  himself:  Jjow  long  will  Goeb  foririve  our 

the  (ioethe  prize  reveals  a true  ludiility  half  trying.'‘  How  long  will  (»od  forgive 

of  character  which  grew  out  of  his  own  our  denying  our  !)olenlial  for  peace,  for 

deepest  religious  insights  and  convic-  love,  for  growth?  Amen. 
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(Continueid  from  Page  5) 
each  year  to  meet  the  cultural  hungers 
of  a community.  1 know  that  when  1 
lived  in  Omaha.  Nebraska,  1 could  not 
have  hoped  to  !)Ian  a congregational 
function  on  one  of  these  evenings.  In 
St.  Paul  the  Hahbi  appeal('(!  to  the  com- 
mitlee  in  charge.  p(finting  out  these  fa(:ls 
and  asked  if  the  concerts  could  not  be 
changed  from  Friday  evening.  He  asked 
his  congregants  to  write  and  request  the 
same.  I'lhe  Habbi  was  criticized  by  his 
own  inendiers.  Laymen  so  often  leave 
their  U'adi'rs  “on  a limb,  as  foi  exam- 
pie  in  the  matter  of  th('  sc'iiaralion  of 
Cburch  and  Stale  and  religion  in  the 
])ublic  schools,  forgetting  the  spiritual 
])arliu'rship  so  neei'ssary  betwc'cn  leadc'i 
and  congregant,  (d  which  I spoke  on 
Kosh  Hashanah  eve.  I Hut  the  commit- 
lee  understood  the  problem,  altered 
some  of  the  dates  already  scheduled 
which  could  be  changed,  and  promised 
cooperation  in  the  future.  How  Jews 
can  grow  in  stature,  in  self-resp('el.  and 
ill  dignilv  in  th('  American  way  if  they 
would  but  implement  their  religious  con- 
victions! 

,f.  (;FKMANY 

The  Jews  of  the  world  have  been  per- 
])lexf'd  by  the  problem  of  ))ost-vvar  (jcr- 
many.  At  th('  moment  the  Israeli  gov- 
eriiment  has  accepted  713  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  Hoim  government  of 
\\  ('St  (;ermnay.  as  re|)aralions  and  in 
demnitv.  to  be  ])aid  in  materials  and 
service  over  the  next  twelve  years,  and 
an  additional  sum  of  107  millions  of  dob 
lars  to  b('  ])aid  to  Jewish  organizations 
representing  individuals  and  groups  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  who  sulTeicd 
under  the  Nazis.  ^ et  this  action  of  the 
]sraeli  government  is  being  attack('(!  and 
governmenl  agencies  are  lieing  ])ickeled 
by  those  who  viould  not  ‘’trallic  with 
iermany. 

Helieve  iik'  I.  loo.  have  an  ambivalent 
feeling  towards  ('׳ermany.  How  long 
shall  we  bear  the  grudge?  Shall  we  who 
seek  (bid’s  forgiveness  for  onr  errors, 
never  forgive  the  errors  of  others.׳*  And 
yet  how  can  we  forget  the  martyrdom 
of  our  brethren?  How  can  we  touch  the 
hand  that  is  stained  with  hlood?  1 have 
found  an  answer  for  myself  in  the  ac- 
lion  taken  during  this  past  year  by  Mar- 
tin  Huber,  noted  Jewish  ])hilosopher  and 
scholar,  professor  at  the  Hebrew  L ni- 
versitv.  a small  Jew  who  looks  like  a 
pr0|jhel.  with  the  head  and  Ix'ard  of  a 
lion,  the  burning  eyes  of  a mystic.  'I  he 
1 niversity  of  Hamburg  established  a 
]׳rize  for  the  furtherance  of  sujiernatu- 
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Somewhere  many  years  ago  I read  a 
whiph  I cave  ereat  consideration»  The  item  pointed  oa.׳  that  a oa 

of  iron  ordinarily  worth  about  five  dollars  could  be  “ / 

shoes  which  would  be  worth  about  ten  dollars.  However,  i^ 

tar  «af  turned  Into  pins  or  needles.  It  be  vjorth  a great  deal 

more.  Carrying  the  thought  a step  further,  it  °״״. 

the  iron  bar  were  turned  into  fine  balance  wheels  for  wa  , j- 

would  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

It  appeared  to  me  then  and  no«  that  this  truth  about  a bar  of 
Iron  ann?les  eauallv  well  to  human  beings,  Por  example,  there  are 
thoL  Of  ul  «ho.  throughout  our  lives,  resemble  that  original  bar  of 
-י rnn  We  accent  life  as  it  comes  to  us.  We  do  little  to  improve 
ourselves  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  pass  uneventful  and  placid  lives  , 
Srirrhapnrand  contLt  to  do  so.  Now,  of  course  these  people  are 
of  ffreat  value  to  society.  Like  iron  bars  in  a building,  they  are 
the  structural  supnorts  upon  which  we  build  our  social  order.  And, 
agalf  Ukf  tL  Son  bar  Shlch  Is  hidden  In  the  ornamental  ®*ruoture 
of  the  building,  these  people  are  neither  famous  or  news-worthy,  bu 
?Ly  play  a v?tll  role  in  life  without  which  nothing  else  could  exist. 
They  are  the  strength  and  support  of  the  social  order. 

But  then  there  are  those  people  who  are  transformed  into  the  horse 
shoes  of  our  parable.  These  are  the  individuals  who  suddenly,  and 
?Sough  no  ba?tSSia;  merit  of  their  0«n,  are  struck  by  fortune. 

Thev  acauire  wealth  or  position  through  tne  accident  of  being  in  the 
r^^ht  placrarthe  right  time.  Basically  they  are  of  the  same  ma- 
ter-’al  and  quality  as  the  ordinary  iron  bar  from  which  they  come, 

It»s  lust  that  a stroke  of  fate  has  turned  them  into  horseshoes,^  They 
add  no  more  to  the  life  of  the  community  than  do  ^^® 
do  little.  If  anything,  «1th  their  newly  won 

fit  or  the  happiness  of  others.  However,  one  definite  change  does 
seem  to  take  place  In  almost  every  Instance.  that  good 

fortune  strikes,  fnese  people  are  prone  to  ' ?S,״ 

wasn't  I lucky,*’  By  the  following  day,  they  begin  to  forget  how  jheir 

fortunes  were  acquired  and  attribute  their  success  to  wisdom 
thought.  By  the  day  after  that  one,  they  are  convinced  that  they  were 
reallv  auite  clever  and  wise,  and  claim  to  be  authorities  in  their 
particular  lines  of  endeavor.  And  within  a short  time  they  ^ 

EfaS״ie?  ?n  all  questions.  And.  of  course,  ^־־ause  nothing 
succeeds  like  success  they  are  given  Positions  in  life  ®”^/״  ^®^|ath 
which  thev  neither  deserve  nor  are  capable  of  filling.  For  unaerneapn 
it  all  they  are  still  the  old  bars  of  iron  who  have  changed  their 
shape  but  not  their  quality. 
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Now,  we  come  to  the  pins  and  needles  in  our  story.  These  *^re  the 
sharp  fellows  In  life.  Undoubtedly  they  too  started  with  an 
stroke  of  good  fortune.  But  these  are  men  who  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  They  not  only  change  the  form  of  the  J^r  but  also  the 
ingredients.  They  add  a kind  of  alloy  to  the  iron.  This  alloy  Is  in 
the  form  of  a superficial  flness  or  a suave  ^®^^avlor.  And  as  the 
needle  Is  sleek  and  shiny  so  these  men  too  are  sleek  and  shiny.  These 
are  the  shrewd  men,  the  cynics  of  whom  It  Is  said  that  they  ^^ow  the 
price  of  everything,  but  the  value  of  nothing.  Like  the  needle  too 
they‘re  narrow  and  hard  In  their  conduct  and  In 

above  all,  like  the  needle,  there »s  always  a string  attached  when  they 
do  anything.  Whatever  they  do  for  others  is  done 

self -gain.  They  always  ask  the  questions.  What  good  will  ^derive 
from  this?"  Or,  ״What's  In  It  for  me?"  If  the  answers  3 ®’^ve  their 
purpose  and  there  Is  something  to  be  gained  prsonally  and 
they  act.  Thus,  these  needles  In  society  often 

worthy  groups  and  frequently  do  excellent  work,  ^][;Tortunately,  h0Wן 
ever,  there  13  another  way  In  which  they  resemble  ^^®  ״®®^^®*  ^®\g 

temporary  fastenings.  When  a tailor  or  dressmaker  fits  a garment,  he 

pins  the  garment  together  at  the  seams  to  secure  J’^®  iit^before 

and  then  when  all  13  well,  he  sews  the  permanent  fastening.  But  before 
the  fastening  Is  permanently  sewed,  the  garment  could  not  stand  the 
strain  of  wear.  The  slightest  pressure  would  cause  the  §^־®® ® 3״ 

dies  to  fall  out  and  the  garment  would  fall  to  pieces.  So  It  Is  with 
these  people  to  whom  I refer  as  the  needles  In  society.  They  stay 
with  a cause  which  Is  worthy  and  good  only  as  long  as  they  can  do  so 
without  pressure  upon  them;  a pressure  which  demands  the  subjection 
of  their  egos  or  the  need  for  action  which  would  be  of  help  or  advan- 
tage  to  others,  but  not  to  themselves.  These  are  the  men  who  will 
give  a contribution  to  charity  only  when  they  can  do  so  with  a gesture 
and  when  the  world  publically  acknowledges  generosity.  Tnelr 

philanthropy  becomes  a form  of  publicity.  When  there  13  a loss  of 
public  glory,  there  Is  a loss  of  Interest. 

But  fortunately,  there  Is  yet  another  tpe  of  man.  Men  who  are 
fortunate  and  who  are  quite  willing  to  admit  ohat  part  of  thwl.  ״ac- 
cess  Is  due  to  a happy  series  of  fortunate  events.  These  men,  too, 
add  alloys  to  the  metals  which  made  up  the  original  bar  of  Iron.  Th^y 
are  clever.  They  are  astute  and  successful.  But  they  go  one  s״ep 
further.  They  add  to  the  bar  of  Iron  the  alloys  of  responsibility 
and  understanding.  They  become  the  materials  of  which  balance  wheels 
are  made.  Now,  a balance  wheel  of  a *atch  13  a wonderful  ^®^^®®״ 
Though  it  Is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  mechanism.  It  is  hidden 
In  the  works  of  the  watch.  Yet  everyone  knows  of  its  presence  and 
appreciates  its  value.  These  men  who  are  the  balance  wheels  of  3®“ 
clety  accept  posts  of  responsibility  and  leadership.  They  undertake 
their  trust  with  a sense  of  dedication  and  with  the  belief  that  they 
rare  pas?tofthe  community  and  not  above  It  or  superior  to  It.  They 
Know,  that  although  without  the  balance  wheel  the  rest  of  the  me chan- 
Ism  Is  useless,  yet  it  13  equally  true  that  without  tne  rest  of  the 
mechanism, the  balance  wheel  Is  useless. 
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Every  type  of  watch  requires  a balance  wheel;  whether  It  be  the 
Big  Ben  or  the  smallest  watch.  And  the  most  expensive  diamond  en- 
crusted  watch  needs  a balance  wheel  as  surely  as  an  Inexpensive 
child’s  watch.  So,  too.  In  every  community  there  are  great  projects 
and  lesser  ones.  There  are  tasks  which  bring  fame  and  honor  to  the 
doer  and  there  are  tasks  which  must  be  done  quietly  and  without  any 
claim  to  glory.  But  all  of  these  activities  great  and  small,  im- 
portant  and  unimportant,  need  leaders,  the  balance  wheels,  men  who 
will  give  of  themselves  and  of  their  means  for  the  happiness  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Now  I know.  Dear  Friends,  that  each  of  the  persons  listening  to 
this  broadcast  is  trying  to  classify  his  neighbor  into  one  of  the 
categories  which  I have  described.  But  my  purpose  tonight  is  not  to 
have  you  Judge  your  neighbor,  but  to  Judge  yourself.  In  which  group 
do  you  belong?  Are  you  the  bar,  the  horseshoe,  the  needle  or  the 

balance  wheel? 


0 
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THE  PROMISED  LAND  OF  INNER  SECURIT? 

Address  on  ׳■Design  for  Living",  Station  WHEW,  New  York 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1952,  9 00 9־  p.m,ESl 

By  Rabbi  Judah  Cahn  of  TEMPLE  ISRAEL  OF  LAWRENCE,  Long  Island, N.Y. 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 

Our  Rabbis  tell  us  that  when  Moses  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 

he  could  have  brought  them  directly  to  the  Promised  Land  in  about 

four  days,  if  he  had  taken  a direct  route.  Instead  of  doing  this, 

he  led  them  through  the  desert  for  forty  years.  Some  of  the  wanderers 

died  without  ever  reaching  the  Promised  Land.  Our  Rabbis,  in  ex- 

plaining  the  reason  for  this  act  on  the  part  of  Moses,  tell  us  that 

Moses  desired  a new  generation  to  grow  up  - a generation  which  had 

not  lived  in  slavery  or  had  knov7n  the  whip  of  bondage.  Only  a 

psychologically  secure  generation  could  establiwsh  a nation  of  free 

men  in  the  Promised  Land. 

Psychological  security,  or,  as  I prefer  to  call  it,  inner- 
security  is  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  which  man  can  possess. 
All  of  us  seek  the  Promised  Land  of  a happy  life  on  this  earth.  We 
seek  a soul-satisfying  state  of  living  which  will  give  us  the  most 
precious  of  all  human  attributes,  an  inner- strength  and  anchorage. 

But  as  in  the  ancient  story  of  the  desert  generation,  inner-security 
cannot  be  achieved  or  reached  quickly  or  directly.  It  is  a long  and  ן 
sometimes  painful  road  which  leads  us  finally,  if  ever,  to  this  goal.  | 
Let  me  mention  three  important  elements  which  go  into  the 

creation  of  this  inner-security. 

First,  there  is  the  ability  to  accept  ourselves  for  what  we 

are.  There  is  no  one  in  this  world  who  is  a completely  happy  person. 

of  us  must  suffer  from  some  inadequacies  and  short-comings.  We 
cannot  all  be  handsome  or  beautiful.  We  cannot  all  be  talented  or 
wealthy.  ־ The  question  is  whether  we  spend  our  time  bemoaning  the 
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things  we  lack  or  whether  we  are  willing  to  rejoice  in  the  things  we 
possess.  The  first  step,  then,  toward  achieving  inner-security  is 
an  acceptance  of  what  we  are  and  a resolution  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  are.  If  we  can  adjust  our  thinking  in  this  f׳'shion,  we  are 
on  the  road  to  the  achievement  of  happiness  or,  at  least,  that  degree 
of  happiness  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

The  second  step  on  the  road  to  inner-security  is  to  understand 
ourselves.  Many  people  confuse  wisdom  and  learning.  But  we  know 
only  too  well  that  the  world  is  full  of  learned  fools.  Wisdom  can- 
not  be  secured  via  the  shortcut  of  school  books.  There  are  many 
individuals  who  possess  high  academic  degrees  who  have  not  learned  to 
live  happily  with  themselves  and  with  others.  They  are  learned,  but 
they  are  not  wise.  Wisdom  is  gained  through  slow  growth;  by  consider- 
ing  our  sorrows  and  our  joys;  by  weighing  our  successes  and  our 
failures.  The  difficult  and  painful  procedure  of  learning  to  under- 
stand  oneself  is  the  price  we  must  pay  if  we  wish  to  gain  wisdom. 

We  often  complain  that  we  don’t  get  along  with  our  family  or  friends. 
We  bemoan  the  fact  that  people  don’t  understand  us.  But,  perhaps, 
the  secret  of  being  understood  by  others  is  first  to  understand  our- 
selves.  What  motivates  our  behaviour?  Why  do  some  of  us  live  in  a 
constant  state  of  apology?  Why  do  we  boast  the  way  we  do?  Why  do  we 
have  prejudices?  Why  do  we  develop  resentments  to  people  and  ideas? 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  accept  such  behaviour.  We  must  take  the 
second  step.  We  must  try  to  understand  the  reasons  for  it. 

I 

Thus,  the  first  step  was  to  accept  ourselves.  The  second 
step,  to  understand  ourselves  and  now,  the  third  and  perhaps.^  the  most 
important  one,  to  respect  ourselves.  You  know  that  there  are^many 
people  who  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
such  a thing  is  a moot  question.  We  do  know,  however,  that  there  is 
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at  least  mutual  attraction  at  first  sight.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  dislike  at  first  sight,  and  very  frequently  in- 
difference  at  first  sight.  However,  there  is  one  thing  which  we  do 
know  does  not  exist  and  that  is;  namely,  respect  at  first  sight.  Re- 
spect  is  something  which  we  all  desire  but  which  cannot  be  granted  in 
an  unearned  fashion.  To  be  respected  by  those  whom  we  respect  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  great  goals  in  all  of  life.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  all  want  to  be  respected,  so  many  of  us  fail  to  achieve  this  be- 
cause  the  one  person  from  whom  we  must  have  respect  before  we  can 
demand  it  of  others  does  not  have  it  for  us.  That  one  person  is,  of 
course,  yourself.  Until  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves,  we  cannot 
demand  respect  from  others.  This  doesn’t  mean  to  be  satisfied  with 
oneself  or  to  lose  ambition.  Perhaps  we  can  best  explain  it  by  the 
use  of  an  example  which  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  you.  A man  finds 
that  he  has  an  organic  weakness.  His  heart  is  poor.  Now,  there  are 
certain  possible  results  from  this.  One  man  may  say,  ”1  am  inade- 
quate.  Therefore,  I am  lost.  I refuse  to  try  to  do  what  other  men 
can  do.  I am  irrevocably  handicapped.  My  fate  is  to  sit  back  in  a 
corner  and  envy  those  who  are  stronger  tham  I am,  who  are  not  bound 
by  chains  of  physical  disability. י י  The  second  man  recognizes  his 
limitation.  He  realizes  that  he  cannot  ski  or  race  or  row  a boat. 

He  cannot  do  many  things  which  other  men  can  do  who  are  completely 
well.  But  he  can  think  and  he  can  write  and  he  can  talk;  he  can  love 
and  be  loved.  He  can  be  kind  and  gentle;  he  can  do  a thousand  and  one 
things  despite  the  handicap.  So,  despite  his  own  physical  inadequacy, 
he  decides  to  do  the  things  which  are  still  possible  for  him  and  to 
do  them  with  all  his  heart.  This  is  self-respect  - to  recognize  our 
inadequacy,  but  never  to  stop  living  because  of  it  or  to  try  to  make  a 
virtu©  of  i.t,  but  to  accept  it  and  develop  those  aspects  of  our  life 
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which  are  complete  and  adequate. 

These  are  the  three  steps,  then,  which  we  must  take  to  arrive 

in  the  Promised  Land  of  inner-security.  To  accept  ourselves  as  we 
are.  To  understand  ourselves  and  to  respect  ourselves.  Intellectu- 
ally,  I am  sure  that  all  of  us  can  accept  what  1 have  just  said  just 
as  Moses  could  have  announced  to  the  People  of  Israel  that  they  v7ere 
no  longer  slaves.  The  people  would  have  accepted  this  fact  intellect- 
ually,  but  that  did  not  stop  them  from  thinking  as  slaves  and  acting 
as  slaves.  In  other  words,  the  emotional  acceptance  was  the  more 
difficult  and  was  the  reason  for  the  forty  years  of  wandering.  So  it 
is  with  the  process  of  achieving  inner-security.  We  can  admit  that 
which  we  lack.  We  can  understand  it.  We  can  respect  it  with  our 
minds.  But  we  do  not  accept  it  with  our  hearts.  This  is  the  process 
which  takes  the  symbolic  forty  years.  Some  of  us  fall  in  the  wilder- 
ness  and  never  reach  the  Promised  Land,  but  there  are  others  who 
struggle  through  the  tortures  which  are  part  of  this  wandering  and 
who  finally  achieve  the  Promised  Land  of  inner-security. 


HEALTHY  MINDEDNESS 


״isssf  s.=“־s;  s'srÄÄ  ss-st«“׳■ 

UCATION  AND  SACRED  MUSIC,  NYC,  and  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  Sholom  of  Bayside,  Flushing,  L.I.,N.l. 
on  Wednesday,  April  16,  «52,9  p.m. 


In  Jewish  tradition,  there  was  a man  called  Nachum 
of  Gamzo.  He  received  his  name  because  whatever  happened 
to  him  he  would  say,  »»Gamzo  Letova,  this 

Once,  when  Nachum  was  supposed  to  |°^^nu?in£ 

the  emperor,  he  chanced  to  lodp  at  an  J־״״ 

the  niffht  some  thieves  stole  the  gold  and  filled  the  sacks 

with  sand  instead.  When  Nachum  arose  the 

and  realized  what  had  happened,  he  exclaimed,  Gamzo  Letova, 
this  also  is  for  good.»» 

He  proceeded  to  the  emperor’s  palace  with  Jji® 
of  sand,  and  arriving  in  the  palace  placed  ^^^®.  ®P®״ 
bags  before  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  about  to  drive 
Nachum  away  when  some  assassins  appeared  in  ^״®  ® 

chamber.  Nachum  swiftly  reached  into  the  bags 

handfuls  of  sand  into  the  eyes  of  the  ^^hen  ^ 

them  until  the  guards  were  summoned.  The  emperor  then 

turned  to  Nachum,  thanked  him  for  saving  his  , 

ordered  that  the  sacks  be  filled  with  gold  so  that  Nachum 
would  be  rewarded  for  his  good  deed.  Thereupon  all  the 
people  called  him,  Nachum,  the  man  of  Gamzo,  for  he  always 

said,  »'This  also  is  for  good." 

From  the  above  story  two  views  may  be  taken 
One  is  the  view  which  says,»»this  also  is 

haonens  we  have  no  control  over  it.  We  should  accept  every 

thing  with  resignation,  for  there  is  nothing  we  ®®״Ji® 

it  »»*  This  first  view  is  a fatalistic  view  and  one  of  despair. 

«as  certainly  not  the  purpose  of  the  story  to  teach  this 
fatalistic  viewpoint. 

The  second  vie«  is  one  «hi ch  says,  ״ 

this  also  is  for  good.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
The  stoond  vie«  if  a ke«  of  action.  It  essays  the  situation 
as  difficult  as  it  might  seem,  and  instead  of  despairing  over 
??.  decides  tfmaL  the  most  of  it.  Here  activity  follo«s 
??ena??e?  a disaster  may  occur.  Here  there  is  no  simple 
resignation  to  fate,  but  rather  the  «orking  out  of  one  s 
own  fate  depending  upon  the  given  circumstances. 

Most  of  us  in  our  everyday  lives  react  to  tragedy 
and  to  disaster  in  one  of  these  two  ways,  ״® 

resien  ourselves  to  the  situation,  we  say  that  our  lot  is 
most  unfortunate  and  we  brood  and  mourn  and  pine  and  languish 
awav  a good  part  of  our  lives  bemoaning  our  י , 

take  the  second  vie«  «hich  accepts  «hat  has  befallen  ^ut 
turns  it  around  for  good.  Even  tragedy  and  "f* 

make  us  despair  but  rather  do  «e  start  from  the  tragic  oc 
casion  and  continue  to  build  from  there. 
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The  first  view,  the  one  of  resignation  followed  by 
lack  of  action  can  only  lead  to  oration  In  his  most 

recent  book  the  psychiatrist,  Eric  Fromm,  puts  forth  bhe 
thesis  that  lack  of  action  and  frustration  on  the  part  of 
m^r  only  brings  to  the  fore  his  destructive  powers.  When 
rii^n  so  beLans  his  fate  that  he  decides  he  can  do  nothing 
to  alter  his  lot,  when  he  sets  no  goals  for  himself,  or  do 
Lthing  to  fulfill  his  goals,  then  all  the 
be  spent  in  r.onstructive  endeavors  are  now  let  loose  for 
destructive  purposes.  The  fatalist,  the  man  who  says, 
bor^f  bl  sSch^and  such-  my  lot  is 

nothing  about  it—  this  man  uses  his  energies  for  destructive 
pmirposes  and  often  for  self-destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  sees  tragedy  and ^ 
misfortune,  but  emerges  from  them  with  head 
uplifted,  who  goes  on  to  create  things  even  after  suffering 
set-backs,  such  a man  triumphs  over  his  fate  and  in  good 
measure  makes  of  his  life  what  he  wants  it  to  ״ , , 

constantly  creates  goals  for  himself  and  toward  the 

fulfillment  of  these  goals,  for  he  knows  that  if  ^“®J 
to  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  ^ and  not  his  fate  who  fulfills 
the  goals.  Once  his  goals  are  achieved  ^ 

goals.  He  is  constantly  moving  forward.  He  is  constantly 

creative  and  has  no  energy  left  ®id© 

When  set-backs  occur  to  such  a man  he  takes  them  in  stride 

saying,  '»This  also  is  for  good.  I will  have  to  make  the 
most  of  this  situation  and  emerge  from  this  set-back—- 
strengthened .»» 

The  man  of  action  who  always  sets  new  goals  for 
himself  is  a happy  man.  He  rejoices  in  his  lot  even  when 
his  lot  falls  in  less  fortunate  places.  He  sees  the  negative 
side  of  life  but  more  than  balances  it  with  the  positive  and 
beaut?Li  s?de  of  life.  Living  to  him  ahead, 

always  doing  things,  always  making  his  lot  better.  1^  ב.s 
wise,  his  goals  are  not  simply  financial  ones,  although 
financial  security  should  be  on  of  his  aims. 
obiectives  should  rather  be  spiritual  and  moral,  to  make  of 
himself  a better  person;  to  make  of  his  spirit  or  soul  an 
aspiring,  hopeful,  optimistic,  cooperative,  and  intelligent 
snirit  He  should  try  to  realize  his  intellectual  capacities 
??  th^ir  ?Snest  extent,  to  acquire  a considerable  degree  of 
culture,  and  above  all  to  live  a decent  life  amongst  his  fellow- 

men. 

Having  thus  acquired  decency,  culture,  and  morality,  he 
should  then  try  to  teach  these  to  his  children  his 
children’s  children;  for  in  the  final  ®״®lysis,  whether  a 
man’s  name  is  perpetuated  for  good  on  this  earth  will  depend 
upon  whether  he  himself  was  able  to  become  a man  ^®^^^ 
and  decency  and  goodness,  and  whether  he  was  able  to  ^®®®״ 
these  to  his  children.  No  tragedy,  no  disaster,  no  set-back 
for  such  a man  can  be  more  than  a temporary  set-back,  for  , 
he  has  still  to  achieve  his  goals,  and  his  life  s J® 

not  fulfilled  until  he  has  made  considerable  headway  towards 

achieving  these  goals. 


/ 
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Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  few  years  about 
peace  of  mind  and  peace  of  soul.  I rather  prefer  the  term, 
healthy  mindedness  to  either  peace  of  soul  or  peace  of  mind, 
for  healthy  mindedness  does  net  mean  complete  peace.  There 
are  times  when  a person  should  be  disturbed  in  both  mind 
and  soul.  Recurring  wars  should  disturb  us;  labor-management 
unrest  should  disturb  us;  discrimination,  poverty,  crime, 
corruption  in  government  should  disturb  us,  and  give  us  no 
peace  until  we  have  corrected  these  wrongs.  But  v/ithout 
having  peace  of  mind  or  soul,  the  healthy-minded  person  can 
still  be  happy  by  lending  his  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs; 
by  not  despairing  over  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  but 
by  always  moving  ahead  and  making  the  world  a better  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  man  who  can  see  all  the  evil  that 
is  all  around  us  and  can  resolve  to  do  what  he  can  to  re- 
duce  that  evil--that  man  is  the  man  who  has  a right  to  say, 
even  in  the  event  of  tragedy,  ״This  also  is  for  good.  From 
this  thing  also  I will  continue  to  work  for  the  good.״ 


THE  SABBATH  DAY  AND  YOU 


Delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״,  WNEW,  NYC,  by  Rabbi  Max 

congregation  Shaari  Zedek.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

on  Wednesday,  April  23,  1952,  at  ל p.m. 


Thank  you.  The  inspiration  for  the  words 
provileged  to  address  Jo  you^  my  u ״onderful  book 

and 

at^?h־^k״rsr?hfo!o"gr־ar1eminary  of  America. 

The  ten  commandments  of  the  Old 

a part  of  the  basic  teaching  and  ® ® ^l^tafe  of 

faith  of  Western  Civilization,  as  well  as  the  herit  g 

great  masses  of  humanity  everywhere. 

The  fourth  of  these  oo^ndments  bids  us^to  ”^emember^ 

and  dfaffth^wo^kflut  thf seventh  day^s  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shart  not  do  any  man^r^ 
work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  uiy  ^ 

s?rangef  thai  lhy’ga?es!"that  thy 

thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  Thus  man, 
servant  and  beast  are  enjoined  to  rest. 

God  created  the  world  in  six  days  and  >^®®ted  on  the 

r/SSf  cfeIied״L"h?l  '"fef  arSod"wo^Äd;1abo^d  and^ 
srf11i5״L‘’irtrL^rrom!Lfn°overitrso11^^mandi^ 

_^with._ths  digiA^ty  bf  l®J°^;^j^j^״J"^®a^5^0f’'״rLting’^from  nature 
״rsIcreL  anf  ״s׳reLr־־s  ?Sr.his  own  use  and  that  of 
his  fellow-man,  through  the  blessing  of  rabor. 
eiulaUng  God's  example,  after  the  six  days  of  toil,  man 

rests  on  the  seventh  day. 

What  is  man?  the  psalmist  poses  hi®^Guestion.^^Man^is^^  j 

body  and  soul,  matter  and  spirit.  P divine 

the  Dhvsical  and  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  ana  axvx  ן 

or  eternal.  Man  is  composed  of  heaven  and  earth. 

And  because  man  is  just  this  he  is 
and  not  to  work  or  rest.  Both  are  part  of  °°d  ® joven 

:‘SaS?; ־;? ״:Tr־ur״S׳.S:״S ״ /״.״r2  ill..״״. 

this  point  with  some  examples  from  the  great  personal! 
of  my  people  and  religion. 

Rabbi  Shimeon  ben  Yohai  had  nothing  . contempt  for 
the  affairs  of  this  mundane  world.  He  repudiated 

bfcausrhrthirsted  for  the  ^reasuees  of  eternity. ^^He  felt, ^ 

that  people  wasted  their  time  and  their  lives  P 


of  this  temporary  material  life>  and  neglected  the  way  of 
life  which  led  to  eternity.  The  only  thing  that  mattered 
was  the  study  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Torah  or 
Bible  - the  Holy  scriptures  - all  else  was  inquity. 

The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  an  older  contemporary, 
the  distinguished  heretic  Elisha  ben  Abuyah.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  worldly  culture  of  Hellenism-of  the  Greeks. 

He  would  visit  the  schools  and  try  to  entice  the  students 
away  from  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  urge  them  to  dedicate 
their  energies  to  some  more  practical  occupation,  to  labour 
in  the  material  world  as  carpenters,  masons  or  fisherman. 

The  renunciation  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
infatuation  with  it  on  the  other  represented  extremism 
which  found  few  partisans  among  their  contemporaries.  J-he 
Saintly  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Ilai  advised  that  the  ideal  path  was  , 
midway.  He  likens  life  unto  two  roads:  one  of  fire  and  one 
of  ice.  "If  you  walk  in  the  one,  you  will  be  burned,  and 
if  in  the  other,  you  will  be  frozen.  What  shall  one  do? 

Walk  in  the  middle." 

My  religion  emphasises  the  golden  rule  of  the  middle 
way,  of  a balance  between  extremes,  of  moderation  as  a 
way  of  life. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.  All  play 
and  no  work  makes  Jack  a lazy  and  unproductive  and  useless 

creature.  > 

All  work  and  no  rest  makes  slavery  and  slaves,  it  \ 

destroys  the  divine  in  us,  it  kills  the  creative  spirit,  ^ 

and  makes  us  clods  of  clay.  No  work  leads  to  degeneration, 
boredom  and  laziness.  My  religion  has  taught  me  to  strike 
a happy  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 

As  the  Master  of  the  Universe,  blessed  be  He,  combined  ן 
work  with  rest,  so  He  decreed  the  best  way  for  man-a  program  j 
of  work  and  rest. 

In  the  machine  age  in  which  we  live,  man  has  become  a 
slave  to  the  material  things  which  occupy  space  and  which ^ 
he  has  created  with  his  own  hands  and  skill.  He  is  occupied 
with  wresting  a living  from  nature  and  the  machine,  in  order 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  is  racked  with  nervous 
tensions  and  fears.  Suspicion,  hatred,  worry  and  the  quest 
for  pleasure  beset  his  every  step.  He  has  become  a victim 
of  the  very  instrument  which  he  has  created  to  bring  him  ease, 
comfort  and  happiness.  That  peace  of  mind  and  soul  which  he 
calls  happiness  eludes  him,  because  he  looks  for  it  in  tne 
wrong  places.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone? 

Man  needs  but  follow  God*s  example.  To  rest  one  day  a 
week;  not  only  a physical  surcease  from  his  labor  but  also 
a spiritual  rest  for  his  soul  and  mind. 

What  is  this  day  of  rest,  this  Sabbath  day  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  you?  ''It  is  one  day  a week  set  apart 
for  freedom,  a day  on  which  we  would  not  use  the  instruments 
which  have  so  easily  been  turned  into  weapons  of  destruction. 
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a day  for  being  with  ourselves.  Let  me  repeat,  a day  for 
being  with  ourselves,  A day  on  which  we  do  NOT  run  away 
from  ourselves  seeking  escape  through  physical  sports, 
activities  and  pictures,  A time  of  armistice  in  the 
economic  struggle  with  our  fellow  man  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  To  be  able  to  do  without  the  things  we  own  and 
which  rather  own  us.  To  be  completely  independent  in 
spirit;  to  break  the  shackles  that  tie  us  down  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week.  The  Seventh  day  is  to  be  a day  of 
armistice  in  our  struggle  for  existence,  a truce  in  all 
conflicts,  personal  and  social,  peace  between  man  and  man, 
man  and  nature,  peace  within  man.  The  seventh  day  is  the 
exodus  from  tension-and  when  in  human  history  has  man  been 
more  subject  to  tensions  than  today? 

The  Sabbath  day-the  supreme  day  of  rest  every  seventh 
day- calls  to  YOU,  to  every  man,  to  create  about  him  an 
island  of  quiet  and  stillness,  of  detachment  from  things, 
from  instruments  and  practical  affairs.  It  is  a day  that 
should  be  spent  in  charm,  grace,  peace  and  great  love,  in 
joy,  delight  and  rest. 

It  is  a day  for  the  exercise  not  of  the  body-which  we 
keep  in  perpetual  motion  the  rest  of  .the  week,  but  of  the 
spirit  and  the  soul  of  man.  Let  man  pray  and  meditate  in 
his  house  of  prayer,  in  the  company  of  his  fellow  man,  and 
think  thoughts  that  unite  him  with  God.  Let  him  read  the 
holy  scriptures  of  his  faith,  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
thinkers  of  mankind,  the  great  classics  of  all  time,  and 
listen  to  the  great  music  of  the  masters.  Genuine  and^ 
real  relaxation  is  found  in  meditation, and  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  clear  the  mind  and  ennoble 
the  heart  and  soul. 

Yes,  YOU  need  what  only  the  Sabbath־a  day  of  rest-  can 
give  you-tranquility,  serenity,  repose  and  peace. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  A RICHER  AND  FULLER  LIFE 

Bellverea  0 ״ ״DESIG«  FOR  LIVIHG,״  Station 
Rabbi  Isaiah  Zeldin,  Assistant  Dean  of 

UNION  SCHOOL  OF  SACRED  MUSIC,  NYC,  and  Rabbi  ^ 
temple  BETH  SHOLOM  OF  BAYSIDE,  Flushing,  NY 

****^Ht*  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CON®EGATIONS  ******* 

This  past  sabbath  1 wondered  at ״ ״happin^s  ^ej.ives 
of  some  of  the  people  with  whom  I come  into  contact.  There  are 
those  with  domestic  discord,  constant  struggles  between 
Is  «!?for  between  parents  and  children.  There  are  *»־־״  with 
employment  entanglements,  whose  Inability  to  get 
employees  or,  If  they  were  employers,  whose  constMt  moving  In 
areas  of  conflict  made  them  candidates  for  the  ulcer  sq 
There  are  some  people  who  quarrel  with  their  neighbors  or 
the״  rocarlerLants,  and  realize  afterwards  that  the  Issue  was 
Insignificant  and  not  worthy  of  the  energy  expended  In  the 
argument. 

All  these  areas  of  discord  I thought  about  this 
and  searched  my  own  experiences  trying  to  recall  when  I "'י* 

up  unpleasantness  where  It  was  wholly  unnecessary.  And  I asked 
mvself•  "Why  do  people,  myself  included,  often  go  out  of  their 
way  tomaAfthLLlves'unLppyl״  The  days  and  months  and  ye  ״s 
Of  a person’s  life  roll  by  all  too  quickly,  there  are  80  many 
things  yet  to  be  done,  so  many  goals  yet  to  be  reached  ־ why 
be  dfte^red  and  distracted  by  frustrating,  quarrelsome  experienc  ? 

Then  I remembered  a beautiful  Rabbinic  !״^''pretatlon  that 
sought 'to  teach  that  life  had  two  elements  within  Itself,  two 
purposes  interwoven  so  that  they  really  were  one. 

The  Rabbis  say:  "Why  does  the  Bible  begin  by  stating:  *In  the 
beginniä  created  heavL  and  earth.  And  the  e^th  was  void 
and  desolate*  etc.?  Why  does  the  Bible  first  mention  heaven 
before  earth  and  then  go  on  to  speak  about  earth  before  heav  ם? 

ThL  is  to  teach  us  that  neither  heaven  nor  earth  is  more  important 

but  both  are  equal  in  value." 

Heaven  to  the  sages  of  old  meant  God  and  conscience 
we  call  the  spiritual  Interests  of  life.  And  earth  meant  livelihood, 
family,  posseLlons  and  what  we  call  the  material 
Neither  has  priority;  neither  Is  more  Important.  The  full  1 
miat  have  both  - the  spiritual  and  the  material  - and  on  a par  with 

each  other. 

A great  deal  of  the  discord  and  strife  and  pettiness  in  our 
existence  comes  from  our  lack  of  a sense  of  valu^ . often 
fail  to  grasp  the  spiritual  or  even  to  search  for  it ,and  the 
momentary  material  problems  assume  gargantuan  proportions  - an 
^^eefou^selves  wronged  in  an  important  matter, 
the  matter  was  momentary  and  temporary  and  wholly  unimportant. 

What  causes  some  people  to  be  xinable  to  enjoy  in  life 
their  dally  experiences  and  relationships! 

and  wife  disagree  constantly,  or  parents  and  their  child  e y 

to  misunderstand  each  other,  or  employer  and  employee 


struggle  for  concession  or  nation  and  nation  war  one  against  the 
other  to  prove  itself  right? 


I sincerely  believe  that  the  fundajuental  lack  in  human 
relationships  that  causes  conflict  is  that  lack  of  mutuality. 

Mutuality  in  family  life  means  living  in  a give  and  take  relationship. 
I tell  a couple  that  I am  about  to  Join  in  matrimony  that  marriage 
is  a 50-50  proposition.  The  wife  will  only  receive  from  the  husband 
the  love  she  gives  him.  The  husband  will  only  receive  from  the  wife 
the  consideration  he  gives  her.  Mutuality  doesn't  mean  that  the 
give  and  take  relationship  should  be  measured  with  a score  card  ־ I 
did  something  for  you,  now  it  is  your  turn  to  do  something  for  me  - 
this  is  carrying  it  to  the  ridiculous  - it  does  mean,  however, 
complete  trust,  and  a constant  willingness  to  consider  the  feelings, 
rights,  yes  and  sometimes  even  the  caprices  of  the  other  party. 

This  willingness  to  see  the  next  fellow's  viewpoint,  and 
the  desire  to  meet  him  half  way  is  also  the  basis  of  healthy 
friendships  ־ and  18  the  cornerstone  of  good  relationships  between 
parents  and  children,  and  brother  and  sister.  I emphasize 
the  desire  to  meet  the  other  person  half  way  as  the  meaning  of 
mutuality  - going  the  entire  way  yourself  is  just  as  bad  as  not 
going  even  part  of  the  way. 

Mutuality  excludes  the  saint.  If  by  a saint  we  mean  someone 
who  is  always  doing  something  for  the  other  fellow.  Personally, 

I rule  the  saint  out  as  a follower  of  the  golden  rule.  The  golden 
rule  reads;  "Thou  Shalt  Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself"  - A person 
must  first  begin  by  having  regard  for  his  own  person,  by  respect- 
ing  and  caring  for  his  own  being.  And  only  then  is  he  in  a 
position  to  love  his  neighbors  also. 

But  the  so-called  saint,  which  to  me  is  an  Anomoly,  is 
nevertheless  in  the  great  minority.  Most  people  do  begin  by 
loving  themselves  - and  unfortunately  too  many  of  them  end  Just 
there.  Most  of  us  like  to  be  takers  and  are  unwilling  to  be  giv- 
ers.  Even  when  we  speak  of  mutuality  we  mean  that  the  next  fellow 
hasn't  given  us  our  due  share  - or  at  least  80  we  think.  The 
one  who  mentions  mutuality  but  always  referring  to  what  is  owed 
him  or  should  have  been  coming  his  way  - such  a one,  and  unfort- 
unately  the  world  has  too  many  such  ones,  such  a one  abuses  the 
meaning  of  mutuality  and  rather  persistently  cries  out  that  he 
was  wronged  - he  didn't  derive  what  he  should  have  gotten. 

When  mutuality  unfortunately  always  refers  to  something  your 
wife  owes  you,  or  the  respect  your  children  should  have  given  to 
you,  or  the  homage  your  neighbor  should  have  paid  you,  or  the 
consideration  yotu*  employer  or  your  employee  should  have  offered 
you,  or  the  rights  some  other  nation  should  have  yielded  to  your 
nation  - when  you  are  always  the  one  who  is  wronged,  then  mutual- 
Ity  has  really  flown  out  the  window  of  your  own  mind. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  mutuality  is  something  you  owe  the 
next  fellow,  not  all  of  the  time  but  more  or  less  50  p6r  cent 
of  the  time,  then  you  have  learnt  to  live  happily  - and  ever 
after  yoxxr  life  will  be  fuller . Think  of  this  when  next  your 
Sabbath  comes  around. 


BRINGING  GOD  INTO  OUR  LIVES 


An  Address  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״  Radio  Program, Station  WNEW, 
N.Y.C.,  Wednesday,  March  19,  1952  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 
of  THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS, 

NY,  NY 
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Dear  Friends: 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying  experiences  which  a 
Rabbi  must  face  Is  that  of  standing  by  the  side  of  a grief  stricken 
family  that  has  come  to  bear  one  of  its  loved  ones  to  his  final  rest- 
Ing  place.  The  enormity  of  the  tragedy  has  a numbing  and  almost  para- 
lyzlng  effect.  They  can  only  think  in  terms  of  the  terrible  void  that 
has  been  created  in  their  lives,  and  therefore  they  feel  that  an  in- 
Justice  has  been  done  them.  Out  of  the  depth,  they  seem  to  cry  out  in 
protest  in  their  moment  of  anguish,  ״Where,  oh  where,  is  G'fl?’  Many 
similar  experiences  have  taught  the  Rabbi  that  in  almost  every  crisis 
or  crossroad  in  life  when  the  individual  seems  utterly  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  situation  which  confronts  him,  he  takes  refuge  in  lift- 
ing  his  voice  in  protest  and  crying  out,  ״Where  is  G’d?" 

It  is  of  worth  to  note  that  in  the  Bible  which  enumerates 
the  various  commandments  by  which  man  shall  live  and  not  die,  there 
are  actually  more  negative  commandments  than  positive  ones.  We  are 
not  only  told  what  we  rmist  do,  but  of  equal  importance  we  are  warned 
against  what  we  must  not  do.  Even  in  the  ten  commandments,  we  find 
both  positive  and  negative  decrees.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  men  make  with  regard  to  their  attitude  to  G'd  is  to 
believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  call  and  He  will  answer.  They 
approach  G'd  only  on  a positive  basis,  namely  that  He  is  all  powerful, 
all  wise,  and  ever  present,  and  therefore  they  fully  expect  him  to  do 
their  bidding  when  they  raise  their  voice  in  prayer.  What  most  people 
do  not  or  will  not  understand  is  that  there  are  also  some  negative 
aspects  pertaining  to  our  approach  to  G*d.  There  are  certain  things 
that  we  simply  can  not  do  nor  have  we  any  right  to  expect  G'd  to  do 
them  for  us.  It  is  of  these  negative  aspects  that  I would  speak  to 
you  tonight  in  the  hope  that  they  might  give  some  answer  to  those  who 
cry  out  almost  in  anger,  "Where  is  G'd?" 

The  first  of  my  series  of  ״DON*TS״  is:  _D0  not  expect  G'd 
to  b e created  in  your  image  and  to  do  your  blddin־gT  G^d,  having  ere  - 
ated~^ou  in  His  image  has  ordained  that  it  is  for  you  to  attempt  to 
imitate  His  divine  qualities,  and  to  do  His  bidding.  How  frequently 
have  we  seen  people  who  try  to  created  a G’d  to  conform  to  their  own 
patterns  and  to  sanction  their  own  misdeeds.  They  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  giving  orders  in  their  daily  lives  that  they  try  to  tell 
G'd  what  to  do  and  to  make  of  Him  so  to  speak  an  "errand  boy"  to  carry 
out  their  desires.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  only  sacrilegious  but  is 
idolatrous,  for  it  denies  both  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  the  G'd  of 
Israel.  We  have  long  since  learned  that  we  can  put  no  trust  nor  find 
any  comfort  in  those  images  which  are  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
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Don't  mnrfll  nr  physical 

law  in  order^Tö  help  you  from  your  difficulties.  If  you  violate  them, 
wTi^her  consciously  or  unconsciously,  you  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences.  G'd  has  established  certain  unalterable  principles 
both  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  and  these  are  basic  Ingred- 
lents  to  the  existence  of  our  world.  To  ask  Him  to  set  these  prln- 
ciples  aside  for  our  sake  is  to  ask  him  to  alter  the  very  course  of 
the  universe.  Man  knows  that  there  are  certain  physical  conditions 
under  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live.  There  are  likewise  certa  vAv 
moral  situations  which  exact  the  same  toll.  To  deliberately  violate 
these  divinely  ordained  laws  is  to  live  outside  of  the  established 
rules  of  life. 

Don't  take  the^  easy  wav  out  of  your  difficulties  by  puJttlng 
the  bl ape  on^u’q's  shoulder.  This  is  a lazy  man's  technique.  It 

would  take  too  much  character  to  admit  that  we  have  brought  upon  our 

own  ills,  and  that  we  personally  are  responsible  for  most  of  our  dif- 
ficulties.  It  is  far  better  for  our  ego  to  place  the  blame  on  G'd. 
According  to  the  Midrash,  man  is  a co-worker  with  G'd  in  the  never 
ending  wonder  of  creation.  Therefore  man  must  assume  his  share  of  the 
burdens  and  cares  of  the  world.  He  must  openly  confess  his  responsi- 
bilities  in  many  of  the  ills  that  have  befallen  our  society.  Can  we 
proj)_erly  blame  G'd  for  warfare  which  has  as  its  breeding  ground  the 
hatred  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  even  with- regard  to  pestilence  and 
famine,  if  men  really  cared  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  in 
these  matters  instead  of  sloughing  them  off  as  acts  of  G'd,  could  we 
not  prevent  or  cure  these  by  diverting  those  funds  which  are  spent  to 
devise  instruments  of  death  and  destruction  into  channels  which  would 
bring  healing  and  blessing  to  mankind?  No,  man  can  not  easily  absolve 
himself  of  his  responsibilities  by  placing  them  at  the  Divine  doorstep. 

Don't  pray  to  G'd  for  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  others 
who  are  perhaps  as  worthy  in  His  sight  as  you.  G'd  can  not  be  approa- 
ched  as  a politician.  To  G'd  every  human  being  and  every  life  is  Im- 
portant.  To  attempt  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  an  individual  be- 
cause  of  some  personal  caprice  or  whim  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  G'd  13 
to  make  a hallow  mockery  of  religion  and  G'dllness. 

Don't  Indulge  in  bargaining  with  the  Almighty.  How  often  I 
have  heard  people  say  that  if  only  G'd  does  this* or  'tHat,  I will  give 
to  charity  or  will  go  to  the  Synagogue  every  week  or  will  devote  my 
life  to  worthy  things.  Even  though  this  may  be  a most  sincere  promise 
and  comes  from  the  depth  of  your  being,  to  expect  G'd  to  enter  into 
such  a bargain  merely  because  He  wishes  to  win  you  to  a life  of  right- 
eousness  is  to  regard  Him  as  one  regards  the  average  business  man. 

You  can  not  make  a deal  with  G'd  to  set  aside  the  divine  plan.  Those 
who  serve  Him  with  the  view  of  attaining  tangible  reward  are  frequently 
p doomed  to  disappointment  and  disillusionment.  Be  not  like  those  ser-  ׳ 
vants  who  serve  the  Lord  in  order  to  obtain  reward,  but  rather  be  like 
those  servants  who  serve  Him  without  view  of  reward  and  renuraeratlon. 

Only  through  such  wholehearted  and  unselfish  service  can  man  reach  his 
highest  stature. 

Don't  use  G'd  as  you  would  a Holy  Day:  garment,  putting  it  on 
for  certain  set  aniTTpeciflc  occasions  and  taking  it  off  when  it  is  no 
longer  needed.  How  frequently  we  find  those  who  call  upon  G'd  only 
In  their  distress  and  in  their  difficulties.  When  their  lives  seem 
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and  their  course  is  smooth,  they  are  completely  out  of 
touch  with  G»d  or  His  House  of  Prayer,  but  when  they  f ind  th«? 

Ing  ourselves  from’the  Luse"of *a^d^or^even^utterlng  a^prlyer  to^the” 

«1n%oar?^s°as  ??"orwlng^^^^Lgies?”® ®“־''’ז ® ־'״ ״ 

0־™n״״l־aÄ«^ghtrt0^S?|!“  yo^r 'L%?on?  frf  li^?־  of״"" 

be  e?flo??ve""״He ״ '‘^״״outHrrL 

prelf  Ind  t^ev״?״??'^  prays  most  fervently  but  goes  on  his  way  to  op- 
^ A exploit  — it  is  accounted  to  him  as  though  he  had  never 

h^can  decelUf  G‘d°bv‘hl^''n?  Indicates  that  man  believes  that 

•for»  T1v^n4-  d by  his  pious  utterances.  G*d  not  only  ludßes  vou 

or  what  you  say,  but  even  more  important,  for  what  you  do.  ^ 

of  Don't  regard  G״d  as  only  being  a source  of  comfort  at  time 

of  d^th.  Judaism  vehemently  protests  against  any  such  c^cent  '»nd 
yet  every  day,  we  see  more  and  more  evidence  of  our  co -religionists 
adopting  precisely  such  a view.  G'd  is  a G^d  of  llfp? 

״״S"■  sHES  f־  i 

isÄP4P“li־=:־ 

5?s:tf he"  ?ound  17 י״ י®"  he  s^Lenld'  fo^hJs“" 

u-Lömay  n6  lounu  tnat  his  children  had  diAd  Mä  ר u4-.-  j 

gulsh  heavenward  and  spoke,  ״Ribono  Shel  oiom"  - ״Master  of The  Unl^^” 

Ä ״,•s  £״־;E;“ ״“ ״-  / 
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But  know  for  a certainty  that  despite  all  that  not’^ 

me  or  art  likely  to  bring  upon  me,  I shall  not  despair  and  s^ll  not 

abandon  faith.”  With  these  words,  he  burled  his  children  and  set  out 
In  search  of  human  habitation.  — 

Such  Is  the  faith  that  we  need  today,  for  only  with  such 
faith  can  man  live  and  thrive. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  BREAKS  THROUGH 

An  Address  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING"  ^5°§y®ä4bbWacob'^olish 

J^waIXington  heights. 

° NY,  NY 

....  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  man' s^oonsclousnes^^^ 

been  troubled  by  the  perplexing  problem  J th  ^ world  that 

and  evil  in  this  ״°rld.  ״^y,  h®  IHuSh  that  is  !״?®^^®®t’״  ,, 
was  created  in  perfection  is  there  there  so  much  evil 

It  is  precisely  ®’^°"5'*thinkers“ora1ragersp^’^their®phil- 
build  their  theologies  j^or  simple  solutions  to  these 

osophies.  There  are  no  easy  note  what  effect  they  had 

questions.  It  is  f^nrther  of  interest  lo  ^ 

upon  those  who  attempted  to  6 .PP  « eood  and  evil  became  confirmed 
IL  after  delving  into  the  subject  3״ay  in  the  world 

pessimists.  Everything  was  black,  av^i  righteousness.  Some 

!״rtef^riirslpÄt^/^ 

rar:rrre־a^rgr״״^r^ 

seated  pessimism  and  mistrust  of  tne  luoure. 

We  Jews,  in  dealing  ״^th  the  problem  °^|j®°°'^i“phis^optimism 
always  exercised  a much  Pj  his  future  that,  in  my  op“ 

in  the  inherent  goodness  of  man  ^ ^ histoiT, ־ ״  ®^ould 

have  long  ago  people  has  experienced  the  pain  and 

bitter  and  suspicious?  What  p p , ^ What  people  nad  a 

tragedy  which  comes  in  the  wake  0 __  morbidly  pessimistic? 

Ltfer^ight  to  f te  did  norioTlorShe  set  pattern. 

And  yet,  miracle  of  we  aia  history  had 

;ä;  ״Jssr«: ״ ״ .״ ״r.״־״״״  _ 

(;}^ung  to  a cautious  optimism. 

Our  sacred  literature  reveals  ^heso  recurrently ^optimist ic^^^^ 
refrains.  First,  man  is  born  good  and  perfect,  Second, 

and  by  his  own  ®®^iions  does  he  win  tor 

we  recognize  and  ®־‘®?'נ““®  ***®h^s^rof  the  good  and  the  righteous, 
but  we  also  see  good.  ®^®  ® °:h1nB  toward  a goal  and  a 

^elunfifä^wl-calfth^LftAs  Haya״im  ״ t^^ 

illi^fenshrCrard  r^ghf־-a־־״a over  evil.  Permit 
me  to  give  you  a few  examples  of  what  I mean. 
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In  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  we  read  that  evil  was 

so  rampant  in  the  world  that  G*d,  having  regretted  that  He  created 
it,  was  determined  to  wipe  it  out.  But  Noah  was  a Tzadik,  a 
righteous  man,  and  80  Noah  was  saved.  Perhaps  the  generation 
which  follows  will  be  a more  worthy  one,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  a 
Noah  and  the  probability  of  a better  generation,  the  world  is  worth 
saving.  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  our  Bible,  we 
read  how  G»d  is  bent  upon  destroying  the  two  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gemorrah  because  they  were  laden  with  guilt  and  sin.  But  Abraham, 
the  prototype  of  the  Jewish  people,  does  a most  daring  thing.  He 
Questions  the  justice  of  G^d’s  decree  against  the  two  cities  and 
says,  ’*Will  you  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?  Perhaps 
there  are  fifty  righteous  men.  Perhaps  forty  or  thirty.”  Here 
again  we  find  the  refrain  ”Xes,  we  know  that  there  is  ®vil  and 
ugliness  all  around  us,  but  we  are  not  blinded  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  also  goodness  and  beauty,  and  for  the  sake  of  these,  bhe 
world  is  worth  saving."  Where,  in  the  philosophies  of  the  world 
can  such  an  attitude  be  matched?  This  undying  optimism  in  the 
worthwhileness  of  life  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  legend 
that  has  grown  \1p  among  our  people  that  in  every  generation.  Lamed 
Vav  Tzadikim"  — thirty-six  righteous  men  roam  the  face  of  the 
world  unnoticed  and  unrecognized.  Their  garb  is  that  of  simple 
peasants,  and  no  matter  how  much  sin  and  how  much  hatred  there  is 
abroad  in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  these  thirty-six  righteous 
men,  the  world  is  saved  and  is  worthy  of  being  saved.  This  type 
of  thinking  has  so  eaten  its  way  into  our  people’s  consciousness, 
that  it  literally  affects  our  every  mood  and  action. 

Did  you  ever  notice  with  what  love  and  joy  a family  greets  the 
birth  of  an  infant?  This  is  not  the  ordinary  joy  which  accompanies 
any  such  event.  There  must  be  something  extra,  something  of  which 
perhaps  we  are  unaware,  but  which  is  nevertheless  present.  It  is 
akin,  in  a sense,  to  that  same  joy  and  excitement  which  accompanies 
the  news  of  the  oirth  of  a son  to  a princess  of  an  empire.  The 
reason  for  the  celebration  goes  beyond  that  of  the  birth  of  an 

individual.  Here,  in  this  infant,  lies  the  destiny  of  an  entire■ 

nation,  for  some  day  perhaps,  he  will  be  the  king  and  ruler.  In 
much  the  same  manner,  we  rejoice  within  the  Jewish  family  circle 
when  a child  is  born,  for  we  regard  every  man  and  woman  as  being  / 
capable  of  bringing  about  that  Messianic  Era  for  which  we  hope  and  ; £, 
pray,  and  so  when  a child  is  born,  quite  unconsciously  perhaps,  we 
feel  that  this  may  be  the  one  who  will  help  bringus  salvation. 

This  may  be  the  one  who  is  destined  to  bring  healing  to  a sick  and 
suffering  mankind.  Here  is  the  optimism  which  has  brought  light  to 
the  dark  roads  on  which  our  people  have  traveled. 

My  dear  friends:  Now  more  than  ever  before  does  the  world  need 
the  cautious  optimism  which  Judaism  espouses.  We  are  a sorely  dis- 
illusioned  people.  We  are  disappointed  in  many  of  those  things  in 
which  we  formerly  put  our  trust.  The  g’ds  which  we  have  shaped  with 
our  own  hands  and  which  were  to  bring  us  peace  and  security  have 
failed  us,  and  now  lie  broken  at  our  feet.  We  are  a frightened  and 
terrified  people,  for  we  have  perfected  the  very  means  of  our  de- 
struction.  Everywhere  voices  are  raised  saying,  "What’s  the  use? 

The  world  is  full  of  wickedness;  evil  is  abroad."  Philosophies  of 
pessimism  and  despair  are  springing״ up  at־ an* astonishing  and 
frightening  rate.  People  turn  to  one  another  with  puzzled  looks 
as  if  to  ask,  "Is  the  world  worth  preserving?  Is  mankind  deserving 
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of  life?"  In  a world  such  as  this,  the  Jew  stands  ® 
strength  if  he  will  but  play  his  traditional  role  of  being  a light 
unto  the  nations.  In  the  midst  of  terror  and  furor  we  dare  say 
that  as  long  as  there  are  thirty-six  righteous  men  in  the  world, 
the  world  is  worth  saving.  As  Abraham  pleaded 
Gemorrah,  we  Jews  pIjaad^JEor 

ArcTiafl^־^!syami־n  the  end  of  days  — ;^en  man  will  bo  his 

full  stature  and  the  dreams  of  the  prophets  will  ^®. 

'״when  nation  will  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation  nor  learn 

the  art  of  war  any  more." 

Such  is  the  optimism  which  a sick  and  weary  world  desperately 
heeds  toda^.  It  has  kept  us  alive;  now  it  shall  keep  the  world 

alivf. 


***** 


TRANSFORMING  CREED  INTO  DEED 

An  Address  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״  Radio  Program, 
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by 

Rabbi  Jacob  Polish, 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Of  Washington  Heights, 
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*****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OP  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 


Our  religion  demands  of  us  that  our  deeds  be  In  consonance  with 
the  creed  which  we  espouse.  Throughout  our  history  runs  a refrain, 
couchefperhaps  in  different  words,  but  expressing  unmistakenly  the 

sentiment  that  "your  aotlons  must  be  at 

in  which  vou  believ«•  When  the  sacred  law  was 

mS.  sinalfand  they  were  asked  If  they  ״f ® f ®״f ®?  ‘°a1״rerwaf very 
ffiinrdlans  of  the  Torah  and  the  keepers  of  the  Law,  the  answer  was  v y 
״llr  "NaLr^nlshma  ."  "We  will  do  and  we  will  hearken  Not ,, 

mind  you, ״We  will  listen,  and  we  will  study,  and  we  will  observe, 
but  first  and  foremost.  We  will  do. 


In  a most  aonropriate  phrase,  we  read  the  words,  Lo  Hamidrash^ 
Ikar  E?ah  SamL^eS/'®  "The'^word  is  not  all 

deed."  Who,  having  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Haftorah  ^ne 
Day  of  Atonement,  can  ever  forget  the  scorching  ^^^^.ctment  spoken  y 
iRalAh  against  those  who  go  through  the  motions  of  observance,  but 
whf  ?n  p?ac?iLTerile  ?hi  very  iSage  of  God;  who  seek  the  Lord  daily, 

bu?  wSlfnot  in  His  ways.  Listen  to  the  words 3^^^ * ׳ 

thou  call  this  a fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord.  Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I have  chosen  to  loose  the  fetters  of  wickedness,  to  und 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and  that  ye 
Slak  Iviry  yoke?"^  Is׳  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house. 

This  attitude  of  placing  deed  on  the  level  with  creed  has  a spe- 
clal  significance  for  those  of  us  who  adhere  to  Reform  Judaism.  The 
early  founders  of  our  movement  emphasized  this  singular  phrophet  c 
message  of  Judaism  and  urged  that  in  order  to  be  true  to  our  heritag 
«rmuft  be  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  truth  and  righteousness. 

Wherever  man  was  being  oppressed  or  the  light ״ ״ifg 

snuffed  out,  there  the  faithful  Jew  must  raise  the  Protesting  voice. 
And  even  though  such  an  act  might  be  at  the  expense  of  his  well-being 
and  IlcSrlty,  almost  asalni  his  will,  he  is  compelled  to  experience 
that  same  burning  in  his  bones  ״^toh  Jeremiah  felt  when  he  tried  to 
hold  his  peace.  He  must  speak  out,  for  that  is  his  mission  and 
purpose  in  life. 

Though  the  prophetic  voice  was  heard  most  clearly  and 
in  Biblical  days,  it  is  by  no  means  silenced  even  in  our  own 

prophetic  spirit  manifests  itself  even  now  ^ ^^are 

Alv  needs  brave  voices  that  will  cry  aloud  in  the  wilderness.  Who  are 
thLe  possessed  of  such  spirit  and  such  fearlessness?  Time  permits  me 
to  make  brief  mention  of  but  a few. 

One  such  individual  was  the  late,  beloved  Rabbi  Edward  Israel  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  not  content  with  merely  reading  the  prayers 
Services  and  hoping  that  by  some  magic  formula,  these  prayers  woul 
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have  the  effect  of  changing  the  social  scene.  Nor  did  he  regard  his 
aotivities  as  being  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  his  Synagogue,  He 
went  out  among  the  people  and  saw  much  of  ^.n just  10 e of  the  exlat- 

Inc  labor  conditions.  He  saw  people  grown  old  before  their  time  ana 
wearv  from  overwork.  He  saw  the  desecration  of  the  divine  Image  be- 
cause  of  the  arduous  labor.  He  regarded  It  his  religious  duty 
onlv  to  pray  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  but  to  work  for  It,  an 
as  a rLSlt  of  hirunoeaslng  activities  and  unfailing  devotion  to  the 
ctute  of  tL  betterment  of  labor  conditions,  today  many  of  the  work- 
Ing  class  rise  up  and  call  his  memory  blessed. 

It  was  during  the  dark,  bleak  days  when  Hitler  ascended  to  power 
in  Germany  that  the  world  seemed  to  be  divided 

regarded  him  as  a savior  and  the  other  as  a threat  to  civilizat  o . 

Even  ministers  of  great  governments  came  to  do  homage  to  him  and  to 
SpeaT  to  htrsensi  of  "Sweet  reasonableness"  In  order  to  make  a deal 
him  We  all  recall  with  a sense  of  shame  and  chagrin  how  we 
S“uded  Surfelves  ln?o  thinking  that  we  had  attained  P ־־־?־ 
It  was  orecisely  at  that  time  that  a voice  thundered  with  indignation, 
waning  tL  peoples  of  the  world  that  no  deals  could  nor  should  be 
made  with  this  mad  ruler.  The  voice  was  that  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.Wlse. 
He  prophesied  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  lecture 
mad  fury  which  was  being  directed  against  the  Jews  must  inevitably 
coLume^L  world,  for  Ltred  can  not  be  circumscribed  He  was  called 
meddler  and  politician,  but  like  the  prophets  of  old,  he  was  not  de 
terred  from  his  course.  How  tragically  true  he  spoke  only  history  can 
attest.  Again,  here  was  a man  who  spoke  out  fearlessly  because  he 
believed  that  the  result  of  prayer  must  be  action. 

Rabbi  Joshua  Liebman,  who  was  taken  from  this  earth גז־ נ  the  very 
nrime  of  his  career,  was  another  one  of  those  prophetic  spirits  who 
?ouTd  not  a^re^  that  religion  belonged  only  in  the  Synapgue.  To  him 
religion  permeated  every  aspect  of  life.  In  a very  real  sense,  h 
fnifiiied  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  "Shall  two  walk  together  unless 
bee“predet־m?״edl״  his  masterful  book,  "Peace  of  Mind"  he  demon- 
strated  clearly  that  religion  and  the  new  science  ox  psychiatry  far 
from  being  antagonistic  toward  each  other  could  actually  be  complemen- 
tary  and  of  immeasurable  service  to  mankind.  He  ^^d  not  permit 
Judice  or  fear  to  shackle  his  mind.  To  him  it  was  the  highest  expres 
ion  of  religion  to  be  of  service  to  mankind,  and  so  he  trod  his  bold 

new  path. 

Who  will  ever  forget  that  momentous  session  of  the  United  Nations 
when  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  right  of  the  Jewish  state  to 
be  born  was  being  debated.  The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  by  no  means 
certain;  much  opposition  had  presented  Itself.  And  then  the  historic 
moment  arrived.  For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a Jew  was  per- 
mltted  to  speak  in  the  Counnil  of  Nations  in  behalf  of  his  people, 
voice  was  heard  pleading  for  the  righting  of  ancient  wrongs  and  for  the 
return  of  the  homeless  wanderer.  That  voice  was  the  voice  of  Rabbi 
Abba  Hillel  Silver.  He  too,  like  those  whom  I mentioned 
the  confines  of  the  Synagogue  and  spoke  out  for  Justice  and  righteous 
ness  both  in  the  council  chambers  and  in  the  market  places,  for  be 
knew  that  the  man  of  religion  does  not  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict  and  battle,  but  instead,  girded  with  faith,  rushes  in  to  meet 

the  challenge. 
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These  men,  all  of  them  members  of  the  reform  rabbinate, 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  our  movement.  Not  only  creed,  but  deed.  Not 
only  the  talk  of  Justice,  but  the  doing  of  righteous  acts.  And  pre- 
clsely  because  of  this  conviction,  Israel  as  well  as 
the  world  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  our  religious  faith.  Today, 
when  we  are  asked  on  all  sides  to  contributed  to  various  causes  for 
the  betterment  of  our  fellow  Jews  as  well  as  mankind,  can  we  do  better 
than  to  pause  and  consider  the  request  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  for  our  support?  Truly  a movement  that  can  produce  sue 
men  who  have  affected  the  lives  of  so  many  people  must  merit  our  sup- 
port  and  our  esteem.  The  word  is  not  all  important,  but  the  deed. 

The  espousal  of  loyalty  to  our  movement  is  appreciated,  but  even 
greater  is  the  manifestation  of  that  loyalty  by  your  support. 

A story  is  told  of  a Rabbi  who  having  been  shown  the  imposing^ 
defenses  of  Rome  by  his  friend,  a Roman  general,  reciprocated  by  tak- 
Ing  the  general  on  a tour  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  general  was 
amazed  at  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a defense  system.  No  arms, 
no  walls  -־  incredible.  ״Where  are  your  defenses?  he  asked.  At 
that  moment  voices  of  students  at  their  studies  could  be  heard.  These 
are  our  defenders  and  our  defenses,"  answered  the  Rabbi.  In  these 
perilous  times,  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  consider  the  streng- 
thening  of  our  spiritual  bulwarks,  for  in  the  final  analysis,  they 
are  our  only  real  and  lasting  hope. 


WHAT  GOOD  IS  GOOD  WILL? 


An  Address  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״  Radio  Program, 

Station  WNEW,  New  York,  Wednesday,  February  20,  1952,  at  9 p.  m. 

By  Rabbi  A.  Goldman,  Temple  Emanu-El,  Yonkers,  New  York 
***»sponsored  by  the  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ****** 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  strange  that  the  good  in  life  we  take 
for  granted.  The  wrong,  the  evil,  we  assume  is  the  strange  and  the 
unexpected.  But  actually  the  reverse  is  true.  Evil  is  natural;  good 
is  supernatural.  Evil  is  present  everywhere;  the  good  has  to  be  // 
achieved  by  dint  of  hard  effort.  If  we  were  to  start  with  this  pre-'f 
mise  tonight,  we  might  be  better  able  to  understand  some  of  the 
achievements  for  which  men  of  good-will  have  been  striving.  It  is 
only  since  yesterday  in  the  timetable  of  civilization  that  war  has 
been  considered  an  evil;  for  generations  men  have  thought  of  it  as 
the  noble  way  of  life.  It  is  only  since  yesterday  that  slavery  has 
become  an  evil;  an  affront  to  the  human  conscience.  And  it  is  only 
yesterday  that  it  was  ever  thought  possible  that  the  three  major  re- 
ligions  of  the  western  world  Judaism,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  together.  We  need  not  remind  our- 
selves  of  the  religious  wars  and  crusades  of  another  day,  or  of  the 
conflicts  that  go  on  even  now  to  tell  us  that  the  struggle  for  under- 
standing  has  been  a slow  process  indeed. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  here  in  America,  we  seem  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  religious  ought  to  become  neighborly,  without  abus- 
ing  their  basic  integrity.  We  seem  to  forget  that  even  our  present 
achievements  in  good-will  are  the  result  of  the  slow  process  of  the 
ages  and  the  levelling  off  processes  of  democratization.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  three  religious  groups  had  to  fight  discrimin- 
atory  practices  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 

One  can  think  of  the  treatment  the  Irish  Catholic  received  in  New 
England;  the  hostility  against  the  Protestant  and  the  nondescript 
gentlemen's  agreements  that  are  covenanted  against  the  Jew. 
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It  certainly  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  religious  and  group  ten- 
sions  have  run  high  in  this  country.  They  are  running  high  even  now. 
But  there  has  always  been  that  ability  of  democracy  to  take  the  strain 
and  stresses  peoples  have  placed  upon  it  and  still  keep  its  head 
above  the  muddy  waters.  If  there  are  tensions  now  we  can  at  least 
feel  comforted  that  they  have  been  brought  into  the  open  and  when  the 
heat  will  diminish  light  will  take  its  place  and  once  again  we  shall 
find  the  proper  balances  among  ourselves.  Good-will,  then,  is  a 
contJjiulng  effort,  ^ It  will  not  be  achieved  by  the  hearty  hale  ado- 
lescent  manner  of  back-slapping^  but  it  will  be  realized  only  as 
we  keep  our  perspective  beyond  the  tensions  of  the  moment. 

We  in  Reform  Judaism  feel  a rightful  pride  in  the  continuing 
struggle  our  gmip  has  made  for  better  understanding.  Not  that  in 
any  way  we  assume  a sense  of  superiority  over  other  religious  groups 
in  our  fold  for  the  work  that  has  been  done--for  any  such  attitude 
on  our  part  would  only  invalidate  our  efforts  for  inter-faith,  inter- 
cultural,  interracial  understanding.  Through  the  circumstances  of 
history  we  were  --  in  a sense  --  first  upon  the  scene.  Reform 
Judaism  is  the  child  of  the  period  of  enlightenment  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  When  the  first  barriers  were  swept  away  in  European 
countries  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  were  granted  to  the  Jew, 

Reform  arose  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  new  status  offered  to  the 
Jew.  In  some  respects  it  made  its  mistakes,  but  in  others  Reform 

attained  a perspective  that  is  especially  necessary  in  our  day.  Reform 
Judaism  realized  on  the  dawn  of  a new  day  that  there  were  possibilities 
for  expanding  social  horizons  with  the  promise  of  freedom.  It  era- 
phaslzed,  therefore,  the  unlversalistlc  message  of  Judaism.  It  took 
to  heart  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets  who  held  out  the  dreams 
of  mankind  united  and  redeemed. 
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Turn  to  me  and  be  saved 
all  ends  of  the  earth  I 
For  I am  God  and  there  is  ho  other- 
..,truth  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth., 
that  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow 
every  tongue  shall  swear 

Saying,  Only  In  the  Lord  are  rlghteousneas  and 
strength  Isaiah  45122ff. 

With  this  lofty  Ideal  Reform  created  Its  conception  of  the  mis- 
Sion  of  Israeli  to  be  a light  unto  the  nations.  Not  to  seel^°0"- 
common  consecration  to  JihfiJirMthi  common  dedication  to 
theTau7r^r^lce_ahJJ-XlBhteouanea8  .everjrwhere . Reform  had  also 
to  learn  slowly  that  the  utopian  age  Is  not  achieved  overnight  or 
merely  by  a word.  Qood-wlll,  It  began  to  realize.  Is  more  than 
pious  mouthlngs:  good-will  Is  only  possible  when  Ignorance  Is  over- 
come,  fear  banished,  and  bodies  satisfied.  Good-will  Is  more  than 
a gathering  or  a religious  service.  It  Is  constant  work  In  the  com- 
munlty.  Therefore,  when  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  was  founded  In  the  1920 '3  among  Its  earliest  dynamic  figures 
were  Reform  Rabbis  who  realized  that  the  American  dream  could  not 
be  fulfilled  If  we  are  torn  and  divided.  They  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  discover  our  agreements  not  our  disagree- 
ments..  And  this  In  Itself  was  a revolutionary  change  In  the  minds 

of  religious  peoples  everywhere. 

Reform  took  a further  step  In  adopting  the  program  that  la 
known  as  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society.  Sermons,  preaching  on  good- 
will  is  not  enough.  Good-will  Is  a function  for  the  teacher.  With 
this  desire  to  teach,  to  educate  unknowing  minds,  to  bring  to- them 
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the  best  Information  about  Judaism,  Reform  has  been  sending  its 
Rabbis  to  hundreds  of  colleges  throughout  this  country  to  teach,  in- 
form  the  non-Jewish  student  of  the  history,  meaning  and  customs  of 
Judaism.  This  is  not  a propaganda  program,  as  propaganda  is  un- 
fortunately  understood.  It  is  a teaching  program.  It  respects  the 
minds  of  its  audience  and  meets  them  on  the  level  of  the  college 
mind.  It  brings  the  fruit  of  scholarship,  Christian  and  Jewish  to 
meet  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  investigation.  Having  had  the  experi- 
ence  of  being  a representative  of  the  Chautauqua  Society  I can  at- 
test  from  that  experience  the  importance  of  these  experiments  in 
good-will  which  open  the  doors  for  better  understanding  between 
Christians  and  Jews.  Today  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati,  Christian  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  are 
taking  courses  in  order  to  better  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Jewish  background  of  Christianity.  Each  of  these  students  has  been 
given  the  benefit  of־  the  insights  of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 

in  our  country. 

Because  of  the  high-level  approach  to  good-will  which  Reform 
adopted.  Professor  Maciver  in  a recent  report  to  the  American  Jew- 
ish  community  recommended  that  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations,  the  parent  today  of  all  Reform  Synagogues,  assume  the 
stewardship  for  intercommunity  relations.  Whether  or  not  this  re- 
commendation  will  be  accepted  is  not  important--it  is  merely 
another  attestation  to  the  work  that  Reform  through  its  institutions 
has  done  for  America  and  the  cause  of  good-will.  It  is  appropriate 
then  that  a salute  be  given  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  endeavor- 
ing  to  carry  on  a successful  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  and  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
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A further  and  more  hopeful  sign  for  good-will  is  a recent  im- 
portant  study  made  hy  Rabbi  Henry  E.  Kagan  of  Temple  Sinai  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  After  some  devoted  years  of  study  and  research 
Rabbi  Kagan  has  Just  brought  out  his  book:  "Changing  the  Attitude 
of  Christian  toward  Jew,"  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 
Rabbi  Kagan  does  not  speak  of  miracles,  but  he  does  show  that  with 
the  development  of  modern  technique  for  group  understanding  it  is 
possible  to  break  down  barriers  that  have  been  created  by  hearsay, 
rumor,  fear  and  misunderstanding.  Thus  good-will  has  advanced  from 
the  early  techniques  of  mass-meetings  to  the  more  solid  ground  of 
class  discussions.  And  all  of  this  would  not  be  possible  were  not 
America  ready  for  the  kind  of  good-will  that  will  bring  peace  be- 
tween  her  peoples  and  religions.  Looking  back  we  can  realize  that 
something  good  and  ]something  great  is  going  on  in  our  country  in 
spite  of  the  headline  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Whether  it  be 
Philadelphia,  Boston  or  anywhere  else  the  American  people  know  that 
any  form  of "ism" that  will  cause  her  children  to  close  their  minds 
and  hearts  is  contrary  to  her  nature.  Group  tensions  and  group 
suspicions  may  flare  up,  but  if  we  retain  our  perspective  and  look 
among  ourselves  for  a moment  we  shall  realize  that  the  necessary 
universal  work  of  individual  and •group  understanding  must  go  on,  in 
spite  of  our  disagreements 

For  I dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 
sails 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down  with  costly 
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Heard  the  heavns  filled  with  shouting,  and  there  rained 
a ghastly  dew 

Prom  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 
blue 

Par  along  the  world  wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind 
rushing  warm 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through 
the  thunder  storm 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flags  were  hurled 

In  the  parliament  of  man  ->־  the  federation  of  the  world. 


LINCOLN,  COME  BACK  TO  US 

v_ ., 

Address  on  "Design  for  Living"  Radio  Program,  Station  WNEW, 
Wednesday  Evening,  February  13,  at  9 P• ח ז• 

By  Rabbi  A.  Goldman,  Temple  Emanu-El,  Yonkers,  New  York 
*****SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ******** 

The  month  of  February  is  becoming  an  all  important  month  in 
America's  calendar.  It  is  a month  of  growing  tradition  which  is  lend- 
ing  color  and  expression  to  our  American  lives.  And  this  is  the 
meaning  of  every  tradition  that  it  must  symbolize  and  dramatize  the 
ideals  of  a people,  or  religion,  or  nation.  Within  this  month,  we 
have  observed  Race  Relations  Sunday,  Brotherhood  week,  which  we  now 
observe,  and  the  birthdays  of  the  two  American  immortals,  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  About  and  from  these  two  great  men  the  ideals  of  a 
democratic  society  are  being  fostered,  for  they  essentially  gave  to 
this  country  the  tone  and  feeling  for  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
democratic  way  of  living. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  our  day  that  the  word  politician  is  no 
longer  a term  of  respect.  Its  connotations  are  usually  of  the  cigar 
smoking  ward  heeler,  or  the  smooth,  convincing,  conniving  individual 
who  is  ready  to  make  bargains  for  self  Interest,  or  for  the  interest 
of  some  group  whose  prejudices  or  desires  he  represents.  For  favors 
done  and  for  favors  received,  this  is  part  of  our  concept  of  the 
politician.  And  sometimes  we  can  well  understand  why  the  best  men 
of  our  nation  shy  away  from  the  responsibilities  which  should  nor- 

י 

mally  and  must  be  theirs.  We  are  no  longer  shocked  by  the  racketeer-' 
ing  and  grafting  which  goes  on,  we  have  learned  to  accept  it  as  part  ׳ 
of  the  role  of  being  a politician,  and  so  we  close  our  eyes  and 
shut  our  ears  for  we  neither  want  to  hear  nor  see  too  much,  and  all 
the  time  we  know  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  involved.  And  yet 


Lincoln,  too,  was  a politician,  for  he  could  not  be  otherwise  to  have 
become  president  of  these  United  States.  And  Lincoln  knew  that  in 
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dealing  with  men  «1th  various  faults  and  «eaknesses.  there  «ere  times 
«hen  compromise  and  yes״  even  «hen  favors  had  to  be  given.  He  was. 
all  too  human  to  live  within  air  tight  compartments  of  political  ■ 
logic,  for  neither  government  nor  society  are  made  by  logic,  but  by 

human  Interaction  and  human  Interplay. 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  Lincoln  knew  that  Issues  grave 

and  important  could  not  be  side-stepped;  where  he  had  to  rise  above 
partisan  politics  and  see  the  Union,  not  as  a divided  house  but  as  a 
unified  nation.  He  knew  too  that  there  was  an  Issue  facing  this 
country  which  was  not  grounded  upon  economics  or  politics  or  section- 
al  interest  but  upon  a basic  interpretation  of  morality  which  could 
no  longer  be  overlooked.  True,  he  attempted  to  appease,  he  sought 
ways  of  avoiding  war,  even  when  men  In  his  own  cabinet  hated  him  for 
his  compromising  ways,  for  they  represented  certain  Interests  who 
were  beating  the  drums  of  war.  But  not  for  these,  nor  for  others, 
did  Lincoln  call  the  North  Into  battle-lt  was  for  a greater  Idea  and 
a far  greater  vision  of  what  America  meant  and  what  the  state  of  the 
union  must  fulfill  In  Its  application  of  democratic  content.  Then 
he  had  to  be  true  to  his  great  political  creed,  for  then  he  knew  that 
no  nation  could  be  half  free  or  half  slave  ״ freedom  and  Its  logic 
meant  universal,  whole  and  complete  liberty  for  all  who  resided 

within  the  borders  of  this  land. 

Lincoln,  come  back,  rebuke  us  for  our  sins 
The  sin  of  greed,  of  blatant  pride  and  hate 
Our  earth  goes  blindly  to  a helpless  fate 
Unless  for  us  a new,  kind  world  begins. 

Renew  our  dreams  — who  dreamed  a world  made  free; 

Give  us  new  hope  for  world-wide  liberty. 

Lincoln,  come  back,  rebuke  us  for  our  sins. 
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Lincoln  was  and  still  remains  a man  of  mystery.  Innumerable  are 
the  articles  which  have  been  written  about  his  personality  and  many 
are  the  insights  which  poets,  novelists,  and  biographers  have  handed 
down  to  us.  In  our  present  day  world  with  all  of  its  fears  and  ten- 
sions,  when  the  strain  of  war  is  yet  with  us,  and  the  world  still 
reduced  to  a shambles,  when  uncertainty  is  rife  and  anxiety  is  pre- 
ponderant  there  is  need  for  us,  as  individuals  and  as  a nation,  to 
take  a leaf  out  of  his  book  of  life  and  apply  it  to  ourselves.  The 
picture  of  Lincoln  is  in  a sense,  a misleading  one.  His  face  is 
furrowed  by  care;  one  sees  the  wounds  and  pains  of  a nation  writ 
across  his  brow;  the  eyes  are  deep  and  anxious  and  the  first  glance 
is  a portrait  of  a man  of  sorrows.  Yes,  Lincoln  was  a man  of  sor- 
row  and  he  knew  great  pain  in  his  lifetime  but  there  was  another 
quality  which  is  often  overlooked  in  appraising  his  life,  it  was 
his  ability  to_laugh,  his  keen  and  generous  sense  of  humor  which 
buoyed  him  up  when  the  clouds  grew  ever  darker.  We  need  that  sense  ן 
of  laughter  today,  we  need  that  life-giving,  soul-warming  laughter  j 
which  springs  from  the  depths  of  our  being  and  gives  us  a sense  of 

balance  in  an  overwhelming  world. 

This  was  Lincoln's  great  asset  and  it  was  the  secret  of  his 
soul.  For  no  man  can  carry  the  burden  of  life  without  lightening  it 
by  laughter.  It  was  the  same  trait  that  gave  Roosevelt  his  dynamic 
buoyancy  and  his  ability  to  see  things  in  a new  perspective,  when  he, 
too,  as  war  president  felt  the  sorrows  of  an  entire  nation.  And  we 
Jews,  who  have  certainly  felt  the  bitterness  of  life  knew  the  secret 
of  survival,  for  only  a laughing  people  can  survive.  We  have  always 
had  moments  of  Joy  in  our  life,  our  holidays  and  gay  feelings  have 
given  us  that  necessary  leverage  which  all  individuals  must  have 
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for  meeting  the  problems  of  life.  And  I wonder  If  there  is  not  a 
real  tinge  of  envy  when  we  usually  characterize  our  Negro  brethren 
as  a carefree,  laughing  race  of  men.  For  the  Negro  has  given  of  his 
genius  to  us,  to  teach  us  that  men  must  have  a sense  of  spontaneity 
and  that  men  can  only  feel  true  brotherhood  when  they  rejoice  with 

one  another. 

And  yet  Lincoln  was  a lonely  but  compassionate  man.  For  In  his 
heart  he  was  a citizen  of  the  world  who  saw  a mankind  that  would  not 
be  rent  by  hatreds  and  divisiveness.  He  wanted  America  to  be  that 
kind  of  a country  where  brotherhood  would  be  not  merely  a word  but 
an  actuality.  And  he  had  faith  in  this  America  because  he  came  from 
the  people.  His  supreme  faith  was  in  the  decency  of  the  common  man 
and  it  was  upon  this  faith  he  undertook  the  burden  of  war.  For 
Lincoln  could  not  accept  the  idea  that  one  man  was  inferior  to 
another;  the  aristocracy  of  class  or  intellect  were  equally  re- 
pugnant  to  him;  his  inner  convictions  could  never  lead  him  to  class!- 
fy  by  emotional  distortion  his  fellow  man  by  the  mere  calling  of  names 
or  by  surrogating  the  power  of  status.  Whether  white  or  brown  or 
black;  whether  poor  or  rich,  whether  learned  or  uncouth,  whether 
backwoodsmen  or  sophisticated  urbanite,  he  was  man,  and  as  man  he  was 
a partner  in  a common  venture.  And  therefore  it  was  to  Lincoln’s 
great  credit  that  he  never  indulged  in  recriminations  against  the 
South.  Never  in  his  statements  or  letters  is  there  a word  of  hate 
against  those  who  opposed  him,  for  Lincoln  was  far  more  concerned 
with  binding  and  with  building  than  with  hating  and  humiliating.  It 
was  truly  characteristic  of  the  essential  humility  which  made  him  so 
beloved  that  when  once  attending  a reception,  a member  of  the  clergy 
said:  "The  Lord  is  on  our  side."  To  whlchj^e  answered;  "I  am  not  at 
all  concerned  about  that,  for  we  know  that  the  Lord  always  on  the 
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right.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I and  the 
nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  aide. " The  South  and  the  North  in- 
yoked  the  same  God;  in  war  men  have  always  said  that  God  is  on  their 
side,  hut  seldom  have  they  ever  paid  to  the  words  of  caution  which 
Lincoln  advised. . that  we  must  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  For  this  is 
humility  of  a truly  religious  man;  in  the  name  of  religion  he  does 
not  wreak  pain  upon  human  beings;  he  knows  that  fanaticism  of  any 
sort,  whether  it  be  religious  or  national,  18  in  Itself  an  evil;  and 
when  man  loses  that  essential  humility  whereby  he  arrogates  God  un- 
to  himself  and  leaves  out  all  others,  then  he  opens  the  door  to  the 
underground  of  sadistic  hates  which  can  only  destroy  innocent  mil- 
lions.  Perhaps  this  little  statement  by  Lincoln  ought  to  be  made 
required  reading  for  all  would  be  demagogues  and  bigots;  perhaps 
they  would  benefit  by  knowing  something  about  his  great  humanity. 

As  Moses  of  old,  Lincoln  stood  upon  the  heights  gazing  wist- 
fully  into  the  promised  land.  Perhaps  there  is  a Divine  Justice 
that  never  permits  us  to  cross  over  the  threshold  of  our  dreams  and 
visions.  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  both  stood  at  the  gates  of  a new 
world  and  life  did  not  permit  them  to  enter.  The  injunction  of  the 
Rabbis  of  old  is  a wise  maxim:  it  is  not  for  you  to  complete  the 
task;  you  are  not  free  to  lay  it  aside.  This  is  a world  of  un- 
finished  tasks.  Lincoln  saw  but  the  vistas;  it  was  for  later  gen- 
erations  to  complete  his  efforts.  The  task  is  Incomplete  and  we  are 
not  free  to  neglect  it.  There  is  much  work  to  do  for  bettering  of 
our  democracy;  we  are  not  yet  free  to  turn  our  backs  upon  a sorrow- 
ing  world;  the  responsibility  of  peace  is  ours;  the  creation  of  a 
society  where  men  can  live  like  brothers  is  our  task;  race  prejudice 
is  far  from  overcome;  brotherhood  is  but  a vision  not  an  actuality. 
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The  memory  of  Lincoln  is  with  us  to  guide  us,  his  immortal  words 
must  become  enshrined  in  our  hearts:  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right־-let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.... 

Amen 

Cushion:  My  Country  *Tis  of  Thee. 
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T CQr>A-rc,t  ein״  TEMPLE  EMANUEL  OF 
L?Ä0K,”to3s  Plata,  Long  Island,  New  York 

___SP0™  BY  I״L  «0H  OP  — ™ CO^IO*.— ״■ 

A few  moments  ago  our  Choir  sang  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  - 
״״e,  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  he  aoceptahle 
in  Thy  sight,  0 Lord.״  If  one  could  read  your  minds,  rf  one  could  s^se 
the  prayers  which  each  of  you  utter  in  the  solitude  of  your  own  hearts 

״nat  a multitude  of  desires  and  yearnings  they  would  reveal.  Some  wou 

״f ״ ״me  for  love  - some  for  health  and  some  for  wealth- 
pray  for  success  and  some  for  x 

rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  each  would  have  his  prayer.  But  if  we 
״ere  to  seek  the  common  denominator  of  them  all  - it  »uld  he  thus  - 
a prayer  for  life  fulfillment.  As  we  move  forward  along  lifCs  brief 

path־-  between  the  great  uni.״»״״  from  *ich  we  have  emerged  and  the 

+  ור ס  pnter  - •whatever  it  is  that  we  may 
great  unlaiown  into  T׳i1ich  we  must  all 

-־-ז  tviat  search  for  the  secret  of  making 
ask  for  - behind  our  prayer  is  that 

life  meaningful  and  complete« 

voatm  hpen  able  to  discover  it« 

How  few  people  there  are  vjho  h 

Most  people  suffer  from  fear,  frustration  or  boredom  - or  often  a com- 
bination  of  them.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  study  the  faces  of  the  people 
opposite  you  in  the  ^bway  - or  rushing  by  on  a crowded  city  street. 
Strained,  anxious,  discontented  - how  few  show  the  serenity  that  comes 
vdth  understanding  of  life  - undisturbed  by  its  superficial  perplexu  es. 

unblinded  by  its  surface  distractions, 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  in  an  age  like  ours  when  science 

d.1  its  vaunted  discoveries  still  stands  impotent  before  the  ^ 

.ystexy  of  human  happiness,  v^en  logic  adds  up  on  paper  but  doesn’t  - ^ 
.ake  sense  in  life  - the  intuitive  insight  of  poets  and  artists  may  throw 
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a beam  down  the  darkness  of  our  patho  I thought  of  that  recently  when, 
glancing  over  my  bookshelves,  my  eye  rested  upon  Maurice  Maeterlinck* s 
^^e  Blue  Birdo"  Each  of  us  has  certain  books  which  have  played  a 
special  role  in  his  life  - sometimes  because  of  intrinsic  merit  - but 
also  because  they  answer  a deep-felt  neede  To  them  we  may  return  again 
and  again  to  find  in  them  ever  new  insights« 

The  "Blue  Bird"  was  such  a book  for  me.  There  are  some  who 
maintain  that  this  exquisite  poetic  fantasy  was  written  solely  as  a fairy 
tale  for  the  amusement  of  children^  Mliether  or  not  this  is  true,  in 
it  I think  we  can  find  an  illuiainating  allegory  dealing  with  our  problem, 
delving  into  the  very  roots  of  life,  into  what  the  book  calls  "the 
ultimate  secret  of  things  and  of  happiness»" 

All  of  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  book  - or  the  play  which 
has  been  produced  in  many  nations  and  many  languages  - or  the  motion 
picture  which  has  appeared  in  both  silent  and  sound  versions:  - 

A little  boy  and  girl,  you  will  recall,  go  to  sleep,  and  in 
their  dreams  set  forth  on  the  search  for  the  bluebird,  symbol  of  happinesS( 
First  they  go  to  the  Land  of  Memory,  where  they  find  their  departed  grand- 
parents  and  their  little  dog  who  had  died«  There  too  they  find  a 
bluebird  and  when,  the  hoar  comes  to  depart  they  take  him  with  them. 

But,  as  the  land  of  memory  disappears,  they  look  into  üie  cage  and  see 
that  the  bird  has  turned  black« 

H0V7  many  there  are  who  seek  life’s  fulfillment  in  the  pastf  They 
are  unable  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  life  goes  on,  and 
with  it  come  inevitable  clianges.  Tender  ties  must  be  broken-)  Old  fam- 
iliar  things  must  disappear«  The  land  of  memory  is  sacred  ground  - 
but  those  who  turn  there  as  a substitute  for  life  find  that  their  blue''  'ך  ^ 
bird  is  not  blue  at  all;  it  is  really  black,  \ , 
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Then  the  children  go  to  the  enchanted  garden  of  Night י s Palace, 
ineffable  and  dreandike  where,  flying  from  moonbeam  to  moonbeam,  in- 
numerable  faiiy-like  bluebirds  fill  the  air״  Joyfully  they  fill  their 
arms  with  the  flying  birds״  But  as  the  dawn  breaks  they  find  that  the 
birds  in  their  arms  are  already  dead  for  they  are  unable  to  live  in 

broad  daylight <> 

And  x^e  think  of  the  men  and  women  who  endeavor  to  escape  re- 
ality  by  building  up  a dream-world  of  illusion  and  fancy•  And  to  this 
dream  world,  where  all  is  beautiful,  they  flee  for  refuge  when  the 
going  in  life  gets  too  hard״  But  it  is  only  to  find  that  the  problems 
of  life  are  never  solved  by  running  away  from  them«  The  bluebirds 
with  which  they  filled  their  ams  in  the  enchanted  garden  fall  dead 
in  the  cold  light  of  reality• 

Later  the  children  find  themselves  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasures• 
Here  they  meet  the  luxuries,  the  luxury  of  being  rich,  the  luxury  of 
knowing  nothing,  and  many  others״  "We  do  not  have  the  bluebird  you 
seek,"  they  say,  "but  we  have  things  Wiich  are  much  better״  Stay  with 
us,"  The  invitation  is  tempting,  but  on  closer  inspection  their  chaim 
disappears•  And  in  their  place  comes  the  joys,  creatures  of  angelic 
beauty  and  sweetness  - the  joy  of  being  well,  the  joy  of  understanding, 
the  joy  of  love־  But  evon  in  their  midst  the  Blue  Bird  is  not  to  be 

found. 

To  all  of  us  how  enticing  are  the  luxuries  in  the  Palace  of 
PleasureJ  It  is  so  easy  to  accept  their  cheap  substitutes  for  real 
happiness•  But  their  deception  becomes  apparent  on  close  inspection. 
Far  more  genuine  are  the  joys,  But  even  they  are  not  enough•  For 
they  still  do  not  teach  the  great  lesson  that  we  must  see  beyond  our- 

Finally  our  children  arrive  at  the  Kingdom  of  the  Futurep 


selves• 
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where  are  kept  the  little  children  waiting  to  be  born.  Each  is  to 
add  something  to  the  world  - one  will  invent  the  machine  which  flies 
in  the  air  like  a bird  - another  to  improve  the  growth  of  !lowers  - 
ai  other  to  wipe  out  injustice  from  the  earth.  And  here  they  find  the 
bird  again.  But,  alas,  when  their  journey  is  over,  its  color  has 
changed  to  pink, 

How  symbolic  of  the  eternal  optimism  of  humanityj  There  in 
the  unborn  future,  we  see  the  cherished  object  of  our  quests  and  hopes. 
Always  before  us,  ever  beckoning  us  onward,  is  the  bluebird*  But  we 
find  that  it  is  blue  only  in  the  distance,  When  brought  into  the 
present  it  usually  loses  its  color. 

Our  story  ends  as  the  children  awaken.  And  into  their  home 
comes  a neighbor  whose  daughter  is  ill,  her  heart  set  on  the  bird 
that  the  little  boy  ox^ns.  Eager  to  make  the  sick  child  happy,  he 
hands  over  his  bird  and  notes  wiüi  amazement  that  it  is  blue  - not 
altogether  blue,  it  is  true,  but  blue  enough,  "VJhy  that*s  the  blue- 
bird  we  were  looking  for,”  he  shouts,  "vje  vrent  so  far  and  he  was  here 
all  the  time," 

The  message  of  the  play  is  thus  simply  this  - that  we  can 
never  gain  the  bluebird  imless  we  are  ready  to  give  it  away.  It  is 
only  when  we  forget  ourselves  - when  we  forget  our  own  happiness  and 
strive  to  bring  happiness  to  others  - that  life  becomes  complete, 
Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher,  has  put  it:  "Thou  must  live  for  another 
if  thou  dost  wish  to  live  for  thyself,"  And  the  gentle  Rabbi  Hillel 
expressed  it  also  when  he  said,  "If  I am  not  for  myself,  who  wL 11  be 
for  me,  but  if  I am  only  for  n^self , what  am  I?" 

The  time  to  search  for  the  Bluebird  is  now  - and  the  p]a  ce  is 
Where  you  are.  You  may  find  it  in  service  to  some  great  cause  - a 
cause  conceived  not  as  a channel  for  honor  or  recognition  but  as  a 


means  of  man’s  betterment  and  an  expression  of  God’s  vnll.  But  you 
need  not  seek  for  it  only  in  the  high  places  of  life«  It  can  be  found 
also  in  simple  human  relationships,  in  those  little  acts  of  unselfish- 
ness  and  thoughtfulness  which  cost  so  little  but  mean  so  much*  A hand 
stretched  out  in  friendship  and  helpfulness,  a word  of  encouragement 
wlien  it  is  needed,  how  important  these  can  bea  By  the  strange  paradox 
of  life,  it  is  only  vdien  we  forget  ourselves  that  we  truly  find  our- 
selveso  It  is  those  who  go  forth,  giving  of  themselves  in  devotion 
to  a worthy  cause,  in  unselfishness  to  their  loved  ones,  in  service 
to  their  fellow-men  who  have  found  the  bluebird.  For  out  of  such 
things  emerges  the  secret  of  life’s  fulfillmento 
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Herbert  Spencer,  himself  one  of  the  most  educated  men  of  modern 

times,  once  said,  ״Not  education,  but  character,  is  man״s  greatest  — 

need  and  greatest  safeguard.”  Tonight  I*d  like  to  try  to  give  you  a 
formula  for  the  development  of  character.  Before  I do  so,  I״d  like  to 
make  sure  that  we  don’t  confuse  character  and  personality.  We  might 
make  this  simple  differentiation:  Personality  is  how  we  react  out- 
wardly;  character  how  we  react  inwardly.  Personally  is  what  wja^-aiie. 

in  the  yes  of  our  fellowmen. Character  is  what  we  are'  in  the  eyes_of 

God.  ~ 

Sometimes  these  two  may  be  almost  the  same,  often  they  are  very 
much  different.  Samuel  Clemens,  for  instance,  better  known  as  Mark 
Twain,  author  of  ״Tom  Sawyer״  and  ״Huckelberry  Finn,״  is  famous  as  the 
great  American  humorist.  In  1Ö9Ö  when  a business  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested  went  bankrupt  he  went  on  a lecture  tour  to  pay  off  his  debts. 
Wherever  he  came  he  had  audiences  rolling  in  the  aisles.  Here  cer- 
tainly  was  a man  who  saw  the  funny  side  of  life.  Yet  when  we  read  his 
״Autobiography"  we  find  glimpses  of  his  real  character.  We  discover 
that,  at  heart  he  was  a sad  man,  and  that  he  hated  the  necessity  of 
giving  these  humorous  lectures. 

There  are  people  who  have  noble  characters  but  deficient  person- 
alities,  or,  in  reverse,  fine  personalities  but  inferior  characters. 

Take  a man  like  Absolom,  son  of  David,  whose  story  is  told  in  the 
Bible.  Here  was  a person  of  such  physical  attractiveness  and  external 
charm  that  the  Bible  uses  the  phrase,  "he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
pie."  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate,  spurred  by  ambition,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  father’s  trust  to  conspire  against  him. 

While  personality  may  influence  popularity,  true  worth  is  meas- 
ured  by  character.  And  the  first  ingredient  in  my  formula  for  charac- 
ter  is  "Be  Thyself."  We  might  as  well,  for  try  as  we  may  we  can  never 
really  escape  from  ourselves.  Wherever  we  go  we  bring  ourselves  with 
us.  There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  person  who  pretends 
to  be  something  that  he  isn’t. 

Aesop  has  an  interesting  fable  to  express  this  idea.  It  seems  \ 

that  once  a donkey  found  a lion’s  skin  which  some  hunters  had  hung  up  \ 
to  dry.  For  a long  time  this  donkey  had  been  harboring  the  desire  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  world  for  all  the  unpleasant  things  he  had  suf- 
fered.  Here  was  his  chance  at  last.  He  pulled  the  skin  over  his  body 
and  headed  for  home.  Wherever  he  went  animals  and  men  fled  in  fear  of  \ 


their  lives.  It  all  pleased  the  donkey  very  much.  Only  the  fox  re-  i 

fused  to  be  frightened.  Something  in  the  ungainly  movements  of  this  \ 

lion  made  him  suspicious,  and  he  stood  his  ground.  The  donkey  was  \ 

greatly  annoyed.  He  was  already  beginning  to  feel  that  he  must  be  \ 

pretty  important  to  have  so  many  creatures  afraid  of  him.  And  so  he  ! 

decided  to  roar  like  a lion,  confident  that  this  would  strike  terror  | 

in  the  heart  of  the  fox.  But  the  roar  turned  out  to  be  only  a loud 
bray  which  revealed  the  donkey  for  what  he  was.  The  workmen  returned,  \ 
pulled  off  the  lion’s  skin  and  gave  the  donkey  the  beating  of  his  lif e. 

The  fourflusher  who  tries  to  win  respect  not  for  what  he  is  — 
but  for  what  he  pretends  to  be  — is  always  shown  up  in  the  end.  For 
in  the  pinches  his  true  nature  asserts  itself,  and  his  pretended  roar 
turns  out  to  be  only  the  braying  of  a donkey. 

If  ”Be  Yourself”  is  our  first  ingredient,  the  second  follows  nat- 
urally  — ”Know  Yourself.”  Those  words  were  inscribed  over  the  door 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  Temples  and  they  might  well  be  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  each  of  our  homes  as  well.  Deceiving  others  is  bad 
enough.  Deceiving  oneself  is  worse.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  do.  Most  of  what  we  call  thinking  is  not  real  reasoning.  It 
is  rationalization.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  try  to  find  the  truth. 
Instead  we  find  excuses  to  justify  the  things  we  want  to  do,  and  rea- 
sons  to  justify  the  things  we  want  to  think.  The  person  who  doesn’t 
want  to  give  for  a philanthropic  cause  can  always  convince  himself 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cause.  The  man  who  doesn’t  get 
the  promotion  he  wants  can  always  talk  himself  into  believing  that  the 
boss  had  it  in  for  him. 
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Yet  while  we  bury  our  real  reasons  under  our  good  reasons,  they 
never  remain  completely  dormant.  They  live  on  in  the  subconscious. 

The  late  Rabbi  Liebman  in  his  book  ”Peace  of  Mind”  has  a chapter 
called  ”Love  Thyself  Properly.”  He  points  out  how  important  it  is  for 
mental  health  that  we  pierce  through  the  veil  of  illusion  and  see  our- 
selves  as  we  really  are  — both  our  shortcomings  and  our  potential!- 
ties.  Only  when  we  understand  ourselves  and  know  ourselves  can  we 
start  on  the  road  to  improve  ourselves. 
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And  that  brings  us  to  our  third  ingredient  for  character.  We 
must  be  ourselves  and  know  ourselves  — and  finally  we  must  master 
ourselves.  Much  of  what  we  are  was  fixed  at  birth  by  the  way  in  wh 
the  chromosomes  which  make  up  our  cells  are  combined.  That  basic 
foundation  we  inherited  from  our  parents.  A large  part  of  what  we  are 
is  the  result  of  our  early  environment,  beginning  with  infancy  and 
continuing  through  our  formative  years.  Our  parents,  our  neighborhood, 
our  school,  our  religious  training  — all  these  influences  help  mold 
the  attitudes  and  characteristics  which  make  us  what  we  are. 

But  character  is' not  limited  to  what  is  born  in  man  and  what  is 
fashioned  in  him.  These  merely  present  the  raw  materials.  Character 
is  ultimately  determined  by  what  he  does  with  these  materials.  Man  is 
in  large  part  what  he  makes  of  himself. 
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We  are  all  in  large  part  creatures  of  habit.  A good  portion  of 
our  lives  is  controlled  by  habit  and  it  is  an  economical  thing  for 
nervous  energy  that  it  is.  For  most  of  us  the  routine  of  life  — 
bathing,  dressing,  working  •־־  are  taken  care  of  without  too  much  con- 
scious  thought.  We  are  spared  the  mental  strain  of  making  decisions• 
Habit  can  thus  serve  as  a well-trained  servant  to  make  life  simpler. 

Bad  habits  on  the  other  hand  can  make  life  as  uncomfortable  as  bad 
servants  can.  Mark  Twain  once  said  about  bad  habits  that  you  can’t 
throw  one  out  of  the  upstairs  window.  You  have  to  coax  it  downstairs 
step  by  step.  And  even  then  it  occasionally  gets  away  from  you  and 
runs  upstairs  again.  I repeat  we  are  creatures  of  habit.  But  we  must 

never  forget  that  we  are  the  ones  who  can  determine  what  habits  we  

shall  develop.  It  is  not  any  harder  to  develop  habits  which  will  con- 
tribute  to  a fuller  and  richer  life  than  to  develop  those  which  are  at 
best  valueless  and,  at  worst,  destructive.  An  ancient  rabbi  said, 

״Who  is  the  hero?  He  who  conquers  himself." 

I love  to  watch  children  working  with  plastic  clay.  It  seems  to 
give  them  a sense  of  mastery  as  they  shape  the  material  to  their  wills 
by  the  pressure  of  their  hands.  I think  that  may  be  why  the  work  of 
the  potter  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Let  us  always  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  the  potters  who  can  mold  the 
pliant  clay  of  our  characters. 

And  so  if  you  are  looking  for  a formula  for  character,  here  it  is. 
First,  be  thyself.  Second,  know  thyself.  Third,  master  thyself. 

^tJhen  these  three  are  intermingled,  character  emerges.  There  is  much 
that  happens  in  life  over  which  we  have  no  control.  But  in  a very 
real  sense  the  words  of  Henley’s  poem  are  true  for  all  of  us,  "I  am 
the  master  of  my  fate,  I am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
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Lewis  Browne,  in  his  somewhat  cynioal  study  of  י*® 

^i^  fwÄÄ'^Ä  ״r  and  - « - ™ 

beasts.  All  the  days  of  man  were  gray  with  fear  because  nis  un1v«1 

with  danger." 

we  have  come  a long  way  from  those  prtoit^e  Only  on^ra^^ooeaslons, 

such  as  those  we  have  recently  seen  when  shins  and  railroads,  are  we  any 

the  f "®if  ^uoh"SrouZst^־efman•־  fundamental  courage  is 

irÄ:1rt:2“r  larÄ^^  ®^tur ־ .־ 

?Slfd  S ?far ״ ״"ar 

i^??L??irha?lllh^f^^  ®-®  ״®P®  ^״׳י ® ״®יי 

and  afraid. 

our  first  task  then,  if  our  lives  are  to  be  meaningful,  is  to  conquer  our  fears. 
Tonight  I would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  weapons  we  might  . 

The  first  is  the  weapon  of  taoalsdee.  Fear  is  often  based 

?״r?:?־rm־dTsra^־־r  f??:  Ä 

shield  him  from  the  sorrowful  news.  For  a f ^hf  uncertainty 

his  questions.  The  boy  feared  the  worst  but  could  ״°  at  home  who, 

had  brought  him  to  the  verge  ^f.emotxonax  coll.ps^  Fin^I.^-he^^^ 
out  of  sincere  concern,  were  ^^^.ntentionally  tor  g forget  the 

oTlhZTZt  u^on  SmVier  irst^e  äe^ 

Ä:fhf  ?n^-  fadÄf  fo 

equal*. 


ground^lf  rlhfr?  I?  ?omal?  f/a  T-uf  f ft?״ 

״^:?vrÄ^^dToof  L"ta?  f 

but  the  lion  was  chained. 

our  second  weapon  for  fighting  our  fears  is  ! ??״se  ^ 

־anttallv  ? selfish  and  self-oentered  thing.  We  can  overcome  it  if  there  ״e  those 
af  ^0?e  ?r־??ous  to  us  than  ourselves.  When  her  children  are  imperiUed 
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mother  becomes  suffused  with  superhuman  courage  strength.  T™e  ץ may  ״el  deep 
^“profound  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  loved  ones  - but  not  the  fear  that 

stunts  and  paralyzes  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Waverly  Novels  gives  an 
/vVi-ipftain  enabled  a humble  Scotch  clansman  to  face  death  without  a tremor.  Th 
oSiertain  h^  b־t>  o“ed  to  die.  And  one  of  his  followers  addresses  the ״0 ־t- 
«Tf  the  honorable  court."  he  said  "will  let  our  chieftain  go,  then  I wiU  bring  a^ 
s“  05  th^best  of  Ss  clan  who  will  be  willing  to  give  themselv«  up  his  stead 
and  you  may  begin  with  me  the  very  first  man."  ^ere  was  a ripple  of  ^ 
throughout  the  court  and  the  clansman  turned  to  the  spectators  — I _<• ״ ״ 

^enSen  arriaughing  because  a poor  man  like  me  thinks  my  life  or  ar^r  six  of  us 

is  worth  that  of  our  chief,  they  may  be  right  - ^.augh 

think  I would  not  keep  my  word  and  come  back  to  redeem  him  — they  ken  neither  Tin 

heart  of  a Highlandman  nor  the  honor  of  a gentleman."  , 

״u..  that,  nf  consecration  — consecration  to  a cause  greater  / 

than  on^f  sSf  a^Hore  precious־־Ä־üfiUself . The  Pilgr^s  faced  the  d^gers 
and  hardships  of  life  in  a new  and  unknown  continent  because  they  were  convinced 
?^at  thfrSht  L worship  God  in  accordance  with  conscience  was  more  to  be  cher^hed 
than  X wo?d^y  LrS  seLity,  The  Jews  of  modern  Israel  achieved  the  m^acle  of 
militaiT  victory  against  enemies  who  outnumbered  them  and  had  eve^  material  adv  - 
tage  because  they  were  sustained  by  the  thought  that  they  were  fulfilling  an  histor- 
i^'ro^erreaUzSg  tL  prayers  and  dreams  of  their  people.s  past  and  building  a 
haven  for  their  people•  s futTire• 

Today  New  York  City  stands  ready  to  extend  its  official  welcome  to  Captain 
r arisen  Lroic  skipper^of  the  ill-fated  Flying  Enterprise,  men  questioned  hy  re- 
p™\hrhe  deciderto  stick  by  the  ship,  the  captain  answered  Pjosaically  that 
he  had  examined  the  ship  after  the  passengers  had  got  off  safely  and  had  come  to 

oon51u־lon  that  he  could  bring  it  to  port.  But  behind  »i ־ ־“P^®  ״°■^«  f captain  to 

nf  the  sea.  of  the  attachment  and  responsibilities  01  a captain  to 

S ve5־™h״  ?raSti־riaf  etrong  enough  to  over-ride  ooneideratione  of  person- 
al  safety. 

And  finally,  the  fourth  weapon  for  fighting  fear  is  the  weapon  of  faith. 

Isaiah  speakiS  to  the  king  who  is  consumed  with  fear  at  the  appro acn  of  ^ 
J:S^s  S --״If  ye  will  not  have  faith,  ye  will  not  be 

Psalmist  tells  us  "The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  If  * . , 

Lorf  is  tie ״ ־:^gth  of^y  life,%f  whom  shall  I be  afraid."  In  all 
and  Christian  martyrs  haye  faced  death  with  a psalm  of  praise  to  God  on  their  lips. 
They  walked  into  the  valley  of  shadows  without  fear  because  they  knew  their  caus 
was  right  and  could  not  die.  When  we  are  sustained  by  the  ®^^^^^.^ting  ams  of  God, 
we  can  face  danger,  suffering,  tragedy.  They  may  bring  hardships  in  their  tram  but 

the  terror  is  gone  from  them. 

in  his  groat  first  Inaugural  Address,  tte  late  «®“®I®“  ^3® ״ ״. 

tlon,  confused  and  insecure,  that  the  only  thing  we  really  h destructive 

self.  He  was  right  in  reminding  us  that  fear  can  be  our  worst  md  most  destwctive 

enem•;.  We  cannot  hope  to  elimiLte  fear.  Society  and  life  would  be  “P®®־fl®  י 

witlmut  it.  Ho  normal  human  being  is  completely  ®f  M®?  ״®^*Je^f 

we  have  known,  and  many  are  those  which  will  arise  to  ^flict  slaves 

while  we  may  be  the  victims  of  fear,  we  can  keep  °^^®^.ves  from  becoming  the  Slav 
of  it.  Fears  that  conquer  us  can  paralyze  action  and  crown  life  with  futil  y. 

Fears  that  we  conquer  can  stimulate  us  to  nobler  action  ^d  a deper  fPP^^^^iation 
of  life’s  goodness.  Let  us  be  grateful  then  -r. ״ 
but  :^at  we_have  within  our  hearts  and  h^s  B^an 3 by  which 
'׳quered.  Let  us  bring  into  our  lives  truth  and  love,  dedrcatfon  and  faith.  The 
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shall we  rise  above  our  fears.  Then  shall  we  follow  the  words  of  the  poet  : 

Courage  brother,  do  not  stumble 
Though  the  path  be  dark  as  night 
There’s  a star  to  guide  the  humble 
"Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right," 
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T Qnnprstein  of  TEiiPLE  EMANUEL  OF  LYNBROOK, 

By  HabW  New  York 

BY  IHE  UNION  OF  ^IC.  HEB»  00.—״ י*-— 

the  lips  of  the  old  gra«imother,  brooding  over  the  tragedies  0 

t two  little  angel  twins,  one  of  whom  was  called _J^  an 

the  story  of  two  lattle  ,,  they  were  born  together, 

other  Grief.  Ihey  swore  to  each  other  , 

״+ ^ — ־  h,»  narted  from  each  other  for  long.  ! 

0־  would  they  live  together  never  to  be  parted  f , 

Their  vow  was  never  broken,  for  from  that  time  on  wherever  Joy  as  

also  is  Grief.  VJherever  Grief  is  there  also  iS  Joy. 

HOW  true  that  fable  seems.  Joy  and  Grief,  darkness  ani  liS ־ ,״ 

is  inconceivable  without  the  other.  Both  play  their  parts 

pray  for  the  fullfil״.־t  of  all  our  dreams,  for  the  success  of  al  0. 

endeavors,  for  an  abundance  of  happiness.  But  the  world  isn-t  m־״t 

״״  mortal  portion  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  failu 
wav.  As  our  common  mortal  pori-x״ 

a־  well  as  success,  to  meet  sorrow  as  well  as  happiness,  to  bear  paan  a־^ 
wen  as  joy.  Life  sometimes  shows  a smiling  face;  but  at  others 

a fxown.  we  may  emerge  from  our  struggles  crowned  with  the  laure  wre 

,.«מוו ״ ״ר  wo\1nds  to  show  as  our 
of  victory.  Just  as  often,  we  may  have  only  our  woun 

mementos  of  battle.  ״ info 

HOW  as  long  as  things  Ro  s«v,othly,  the  problem  of  how  to  face 

,an.t  a very  difficult  one.  But  in  the  time  of  testing,  when  thangs  g־^ 

q how  shall  we  face  the  struggle  of  life,  how  s a 
wrong,  we  ask  ourselves  how  shall  we 

V-  ^ rrrir  rsach.  Confronted  with  this 
we  go  on  when  victory  seems  beyond  our 

*4  hP  T found  guidance  for  myself  in 
challenge,  as  everyone  will  sometimes  be,  I foun  Ru 

ר Ymi  will  recall  how  Jacob  is 
the  Biblical  legend  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel. 

ד a ־ftpr  manv  years  of  self-imposed  exile. 

. returning  to  his  natave  land  after  many  y 
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Approaching  home  he  sent  his  family  ahead  and  spent  the  night  in  solitude. 

And  the  story  tells  that  an  angel  came  and  wrestled  with  him  throughout 
the  night.  The  strength  of  his  opponent  was  more  than  a match  for  him, 
and  Jacob  was  wounded,  his  thigh  sorely  wrenched,  but  he  fought  on  re- 
fusing  to  yield.  Just  before  morning  the  angel  said  "Let  me  go  for  the 
dawn  breaketh^ii  but  Jacob  ansirered  "I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me."  Anl  the  angel  blessed  him  there,  and  Jacob  limped  away  wounded 

but  spiritually  triumphant, 

on  superficial  analysis  thatUittle  legend  might  seem  to  be  no  more 
than  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  bit  of  folk-lore.  But  to  those  who  seek 
beneath  the  surface,  it  tells  the  universal  message,  expresses  a fund- 
amental  human  truth.  Jacob  represents  every  man,  the  Universal  human 
being  on  the  Journey  of  life.  The  angel  with  whom  he  wrestled  symbolites 
the  difficulties,  the  handicaps,  the  defeats  which  each  of  us  must  some- 
times  struggle  with  alone  through  the  night.  And  the  blessing  it  derived 
is  a blessing  of  spiritual  strength  and  deeper  understanding  which  comes 
to  us  with  the  dawning  of  the  new  day  if  we  see  the  fight  through  with 

tenacious  courage,  however  badly  we  may  be  hurt. 

Some  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  history  are  those  which  tell  the 

stories  of  men  and  women  who  face  life  in  the  spirit  of  Jacob.  Do  you 
ever  feel  despondent  and  think  that  life  is  too  much  for  you  embitter^^ 
by  the  thought  that  you  have  hopelessly  failed?  I like  to  think  of  the 
story  of  the  young  man  who  was  born  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  from  his 
childhood  had  to  get  ever^rthing  he  ever  had  the  hard  way.  He  started  on 
a public  career  by  running  lor  a State  Legislature  only  to  be  badly  be 
His  next  experience  in  life  was  a business  venture  which  failed  so  that 
17  years  of  his  labor  were  spent  paying  off  the  debts  of  a shiftless  _ 
partner.  Meanwhile  he  fell  in  love  with  a beautiful  young  woman,  but  her 
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death  brought  a tragic  end  to  his  plans  to  marry  her.  He  entered  politics 
again,  ran  for  Congress,  and  was  defeated.  He  failed  to  get  a government 
appointment  he  desired.  He  ran  for  other  offices  only  to  lose  again. 
Superficially  examined  his  life  had  been  one  continuous  and  disastrous 
failure,  ard  yet  today  we  remember  him  as  perhaps  the  most  beloved  Amer- 
ican  of  all  times  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  ^residents.  His  name 
as  you  must  have  guessed  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  Experiencing  one  setback  } 
after  another  he  kept  growing  spiritually.  It  was  out  of  his  own  suffer- 
ing  that  he  acquired  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  depth  of  understanding 

which  were  the  essence  of  his  greatness. 

Or  do  you  sometimes  feel  that  you're  handicapped,  that  life  hasn't 
given  you  a fair  deal,  that  you  can't  win  without  the  good  breaks  that 
have  passed  you  by,  I like  to  think  of  the  life  of  Louis  :Braille,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  whose  death  was  comiaemo rated  last  Sunday,  At  the 
age  of  3 he  lost  his  sight  through  a childhood  accident.  In  those  days 
the  blind  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  position  of  degradation  in  which 
they  were  held  in  medieval  times.  They  were  regarded  as  victims  of  Divine 
wrath,  but  Louis  Braille  growing  up  in  a world  of  darkness  refused  to 
surrender  to  hopelessness.  He  was  unwilling  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
creature  set  apart.  In  his  diary  he  wrote  :-"I  am  blind.  How  can  I arrange 
to  see?  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  read  that  which  has  been  set  down 
by  the  seeing?  How  is  it  possible  for  me,  a blind  person,  to  take  my 
place  in  the  world  as  part  of  the  world?"  Grappling  with  this  problem, 
his  inventive  mind  perfected  a writing  code  through  the  use  of  six  points 
which  we  still  call  the  Braille  system.  He  worked  at  his  system  early  • 
mornings  and  far  into  the  night,  falling  asleep  with  his  tools  still 
about  him.  Riding  himself  relentlessly,  he  became  a prey  of  pulmonary' 


tuberculosis. 
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Then,  while  he  was  away  on  sick  leave,  a new  director  of  the  institution 
at  which  he  taught  and  where  his  system  was  being  tested,  unsympatietic  to 
the  new  method,  eliminated  it  from  the  curriculum«  But  Braille  returned 
and  patiently  kept  on  working  and  teaching  until  finally  he  was  justified, 
and  then  his  labors  brought  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  age  of  ii2.  As  he 
lay  in  the  infirmary  shortly  before  his  death,  he  said  to  a friend:- 
”0  unsearchable  mystery  of  the  human  heart,  I am  convinced  that  my  mission 
on  earth  is  filled»  " Here  was  a man  deprived  of  sight  who  rose  atÄve  hie 
affliction  to  liberate  his  afflicted  fellow  creatures«  His  system  gave 
a gift  of  light  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness  through  the  touch  of  their 
fingertips.  In  retrospect  it  is  a great  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
end  the  helplessness  and  bondage  of  the  blind,  Helen  Keller, herself  a 
radiant  example  of  one  vho  rose  above  overwhelming  handicaps  by  spirit- 
ual  power  and  mortal  strength,  is  one  of  those  who  was  benefited  by  his 
dedicated  labors.  She  ended  a recent  tribute  to  his  memory  by  speaking 
of  the  God-like  courage  and  heart  of  gold  with  which  he  built  a firm 
stairway  for  millions  of  sense-crippled  human  beings  to  climb  from  hope- 
less  darkness  to  the  mind  eternal. 

True,  men  like  Lincoln  and  Braille  were  especially  endox%Ted  spirits* 

Few  indeed  are  those  who  can  rise  to  the  heights  that  they  attained.  But 
the  legend  of  Jacob  reminds  every  one  of  us  that,  however  great  the  forces 
against  which  we  struggle  as  we  wrestle  with  life,  we  need  not  surrender 
in  defeat.  We  can  be  masters  of  our  own  destinies.  We  can  be  like  swimmers 
in  the  sea  who,  though  buffeted  by  the  waves,  strike  out  bravely  never 
losing  sight  of  their  goal.  And  it  is  out  of  the  very  struggle  that  bless- 
ing  comes.  Without  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  plane  could  never  rise 
from  the  ground.  It  is  the  resistance  man  must  overcome  that  enables  him 
to  rise  to  spiritual  heights,  ”Behold]  I have  set  before  thee  this  day 
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life  and  death.  Choose  life,”  says  the  Bible,  But  is  it  within  the 
power  of  any  man  really  to  choose  life  or  death?  Does  this  not  mean 
that,  while  we  live,  we  shall  accept  life  with  all  it  brings,  its  love 
and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  disappointments,  its  laughter  and  its  tears. 

Let  us  wrestle  with  life  as  did  Jacob  that  from  the  struggle  we  may  emerge 
strengthened  and  blessed  so  that  we  in  our  turn  may  bring  blessing  to 
our  fellow-men, 

Aiaen, 
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of  Temple  Emanuel  of  Lynbrook,  L.I.,  N.Y, 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 


A number  of  years  ago  Lord  Dxmsany  wrote  an  interesting  dramatic  fantasy  with 
the  intriguing  title,  "If."  In  its  first  scene  an  Englishman  John  Deane,  hurry- 
ing  to  an  appointment  upon  which  ho  has  pinned  a great  deal  of  hope  for  his  future, 
misses  his  train.  Just  at  the 10 תment  he  reaches  the  gates,  they  close  in  front 
of  him.  He  forfeits  the  appointment ,but  life  goes  on... he  gets  married  and 
settles  down  to  a mediocre  suburban  existence.  Through  the  years  however,  the 
thought  of  that  train  ho  had  missed  keeps  rankling  in  his  mind.  And  often  when 
he  feels  defeated  by  the  frustration  of  his  daily  life,  he  mutters  to  himself, 

"Just  think  - if  only  I had  been  there  one  second  earlier,  how  different  my  life 

would  113. VC  been j 

One  day  an  oriental  dealer  whom  he  had  befriended  gives  him  a magic  crystal 
vhich  has  the  power  of  allowing  its  owner  to  change  one  of  tJ1׳e  events  of  his  life. 
"Think  back  through  the  years,"  says  the  dealer,  "is  there  not  some  incident  you 
would  change  if  you  had  the  power?  liith  this  crystal  the  years  will  be  yours  to 
relive.  In  the  course  of  ten  hours  you  will  live  as  in  a dream  through  as  many 

years.  But  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  you  will  find  yourself  back  where  you  started." 

Our  hero  takes  the  crystal  and  chooses  to  find  himself  back  before  that  pte  one 
second  earlier  than  the  previous  time.  He  passes  through,  takes  the  train,  ^ 
and  makes  the  appointment  as  planned,  His  life  takes  on  new  dimensions.  Ho  visits 
faraway  lands  and  has  strange  adventures.  Yet,  inexorably  the  ten  years  of  his 
dream  life  bring  him  around ־the  circle  to  ond  up  at  last  exactly  in  the  same  place. 
After  ten  hours  he  awakens  in  his  own  home.  He  had  taken  a glimpse  into  the 
known  world  behind  the  "if."  He  had  turned  back  the  hands  of  time  and  relived  his 

years.  But  at  the  end  of  it  all,  he  finds  himself  no  better  off  than  he  had  been 

before. 

There  are  a'  good  many  people  I know  for  whom  that  story  presents  a rather  apt 
analog^׳■.  Take  attitudes  towards  the  world  for  instance.  We  all  know  the  type 
who  keep  talking  about  the  good  old  days.  They  tell  us  that  progressis  only  a 
delusion.  They  charge  that  our  vaunted  scientific  advance  isn't  worth  its  cost  - 
that  it's  a sort  of  fYanken stein  - a mechanized  creature  of  great  power,  but  lack- 
ing  in  conscience  or  humanity.  The  past  on  the  other  hand  they  depict  as  a 
en  age.  And  they  warn  us  that  unless  we  return  to  its  simpler  life  all  our  world 
is  going  to  come  crashing  down  in  ruins. 

Now  th^re  certainly  is  good  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  spiritual 
status  of  our  world.  Man  seems  to  be  groping  blindly  for  spiritual  security.  But 
the  old  landmarks  are  no  longer  visible.  And  God  knows  the  world  we  have  made ^15 
getting  but  of  hand.  To  use  Emerson's  phrase,  it  seems  as  though  "things  are  in 
the  saddle  and  ride  mankind."  We  can סזי ז!!  wonder  whether  our  ancestors  living 
without  so  many  of  the  gadgets  and  comforts  1>re  expect  almost  as  our  birthright, 
didn't  knovr  more  of  real  security,  decency  and  happiness  than  we  do. 

But  to  think  that  wo  can  turn  the  tide  of  time,  is  just  to  indulge  in  fdntasy, 
W'e  can't  walk  ■backward  g on  the  pathway  of^histpry,  It's,  a oneway  street. 
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Wo  can’t  for  uxamplo  evade  tlio  perils  of  a mechanized  socioty  by  destroying  ma• 
chines.  And  we  can’t  escape  the  dangers  of  atomic  power  by  prohobiting  atomic 
research.  It  just  isn  t possible  to  keep  the  waters  of  human  aspiration  and 
knowledge  flowing  only׳'in  the  same  channels  our  fathers  dug.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not  change  is  the  order  of  the  world. 

Mow  the  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  our  individual _ lives.  How  many  there 
are  who  out  of  disillusion  with  the  present  try  to  retreat  into  the  past.  Ob- 
viously,  very  few  of  us  in  our  maturer  years  have  been  able  to  realize  the  hopes 
and  dreams  that  filled  our  youthful  hearts. 

In  one  of  his  books  Antoine  de  Saint  Eנcupcry  tells  with  power  and  beauty 
of  his  experiences  as  an  air  pnlot.  In  one  haunting  passage  ho  describes  his 
ecstatic  Uioughts  as  he  rode  along  in  a crowded  bus  on  his  way  to  his  iirst  lly- 
ing  assignment.  Colored  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  life  seemed  filled  with  _ 
wonder.  Ho  could  see  no  reason  for  anyone  over  to  becoric  wearied  or  old  in  spirit. 
But  as  he  looked  around  ho  suddenly  noted  tho  dull,  defeated  faces  oi  the  men 
jolting  along  with  h:im  in  the  bus  on  their  way  to  work.  And  ho  asked  himsoli, 
uwhat  happened  to  them?  They  too  must  have  had  visions,  hopes,  dr e^ns. " And  , 

suddenly  the  answer  c;unc.  "Nothing  really  happened  to  them.  Life  hadn  t f a^d  / / 
them.  They  had  failed  life.  They  had  refused  to  let  wthing  happen  ,^osTyu  // 
jr^.hrH^Tu-ir  security.  They־ had  raised  a rairinart  the  ?tars  through״  ^ f 

which  light  could  not  pierce." 

I’m  afraid  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that  to  assign  responsibility^ for  the 
situation.  But  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  get  bogged  down  in  the 
rut  of  life.  And  it’s  iindcrstandablc  that  wo  should  samotimes  think  how  wonder- 
ful  it  would  be  if  wo  could  go  back,  if  we  could  be  again  as  we  wore  when  we 
were  young,  when  hopes  wore  green  and  the  futurt.  bright.  This  desire  to  נ^^lב.ve 
our  days  and  rectify  some  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  is  a natural  one.  The 
search  for  the  fountain  of  eternal  yoixth  expresses  a perennial  human  motif.  But 
we  must  beware  of  Biaking  a fetish  of  it.  You  all  know  the  typical  examples  of 
those  who  do.  The  man  who  never  outgrows  his  collegn ate  athletic  triumphs,  the  1 
woman  v^o  can’t  bring  herself  to  realize  that  years  must  take  their  toll,  the  | 

person  who  refuses  to  rise  above  an  experience  of  grief  or  doleat.  Instead  they 
build  for  themselves  a world  of  illusion,. .a  wctrld  of  the  if;  "If  only  this  had 
not  been... if  only  I could  go  back  and  start  again.. .if  only  I could  stop  the 
clock,"  But  like  the  man  in  the  play  they  awaken  to  find  themselves  exactly 
whore  they  were,  face  to  face  with  reality  ,again.  For  days  once  past  c^not  be  ^ 
recalled  except  j^TSoby.  ■Llte-T^TfTlII^  a motion  picture  projector  that  c.an  bo 
stopped  at  will  and  turned  back  to  a part  we  particularly  liked.  Only  tnosc 
wiio  have  never  grown  up  emotionally,  refuse  to  recogni  ze  that  the  movement  of 
life  is  ever  forward,  never  backward. 

In  plane  travel  there  is  a position  known  as  the  "point  of  no  return."  This 
is  the  point  bijyond  which  thu  fuel  supply  is  no  longer  sullicient  to  allow 
return  to- tiic  starting  point.  From  that  point  on,  regardless  of  circumstances, 
the  journey  must  bo  forward.  In  life,  every  moment  is  a point  of  no  return. 

Time  that  is  dead  cannot  bo  revived.  The  tide  of  civilization  cannot  be  reversed. 

Docs  all  this  mean  that  the  world  is  doomed,  that  life  is  barren  of  hope?  Is 
there  nothing  we  can  do  to  restore  our  confidence,  to  infuse  now  life  into  our  ^ 
ideals,  to  shape  our  destiny  rather  tlian  just  become  enmeshed  in  it.  Yes  tho^^  is 
something  wo  can  do.  One  r.,turn  is  always  possible,  that  is  the  return  to  God,  ן 
the  return  to  spiritu,al  values,  th.  return  to  the  sanctity  of  life.  Time  marches  / 
on,, .but  sni rit  can  move  in  any  direction,  * W 
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If  what  WG  are  seeking  is  escape  from  reality,  to  reverse  the  hands  of  the 
clock  or  the  numbers  on  the  calendar,  wo  have  possed  the  return. 

But  if  our  desire  is  to  rediscover  ancient  truths,  to  rebuild  the  temple  01 
our  ideals,  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  the  divine  in  our  hearts,  the  road  back 
is  always  there.  Wo  can’t  rewrite  the  story  of  what  has  transpired.  But  in 
terms  of  the  spirit  the  book  of  life  is  n^ver  closed.  This  season  of  thownew 
year  should  remind  us  that  the  pen  is  in  our  hands. 
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ARE  WE  FAILING  OUR  CHILDREN? 


An  Address  on  ”DESIGN  FOR  LIVIN^^Radio  Program 
Station  WNEW,  N.Y.,  Wednesday,  February  27,  1952 

by 

Rabbi  Harold  A.  Goldman, 

Temple  Emanuel  of  Yonkers,  Yonkers,  New  York 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ***** 


As  our  participation  in  the  DESIGN  FOR  GIVING  program  comes  to  an 
end  tonight.  I wish  to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation  to 

0/Amerifan  Hebrew  Congregations  who  through  Mr.  David  Wise^  pe  it 
ted  us  to  take  part  in  these  broadcasts.  On  behalf  of  the  choir  ana 
mvself  I also  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Station  WNEW  and  it 
staff  *to  Mr.  Mel  Leeds,  Miss  Kay  Reed  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
finf  iooperaUon.  To  yiu.  our  unseen  radio  audience  I also  thank- 
ful  for  the  many  fine  letters  we  have  received,  and  for  the  sustainea 

interest  you  have  shown  in  these  programs. 

Tonight  I close  this  series  with  some  thoughts 
rpnta  and  the  world  they  confront.  There,  is  a common  saying 
ouf children  arl  young  we  have  little  troubles  but  as  they  grow_older 
•»־T*n11hlpa  erow  with  them.  To  some  real  exten״  that  is  true  uuu 
it  is  also  true  to  say  that  our  children  sense  their  problems  growing 

in  proportion  with  the  advance  of  life.  .?®'^pYsSaqI^HOMEWARD 

Mr  ^Salinger’s  CATCHER  IN  THE  RYE,  Isaac  I^osen^^®^.d’s  PASSAGE  HOMEWAHD 

o?‘ Albert  Morivio’s  sensitive  TWO  ADOLESCENTS  will  share  the  recog 
nition  that  adolescents  do  not  have  a bed  of  roses.  Bernhardt 

Gottlieb  spoke  of  adolescents  as  having  one  J°°t  on  the  train  of  mat 
urity  and  the  other  dangling  over  the  side  of  ® 

is  a piriod  of  "sturm  und  drang,"  of  transitional  stress  and  stra  . 
rnnaifipr  for  a moment  what  the  youngster  must  face,  half  in  je 
half  ifeamettSesI  the  Sorld  tells  him  that  he  is  ready  to  become  a 
man.  What  does  this  mean  to  him?  It  means  that  he  must  be  . 

enter  a world  of  competition!  ®,  ״®^Id  where  he ״ ״®b  be  self -reliant  a 
ndpauate  to  the  task:  a worla  wnere  he  wilx  no  i0ne,cx  iins*  tne  -4־-y 
excuses  of  his  childhood,  for  here  demand  and  ®^^.igation  are  placed 
upon  him.  He  sees  his  father  often  as  one  who  has  made  his  place  in 
the  world  and  he  must  ask  himself  whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  that  have  been  placed  in  him. 

Father’s  standard?  Can  he  be  half  the  man  Father  is?  In  our 

there  is  a fierce  competitiveness  among  youth  in  many  areas.  Will  he 

brl  football  hero?  Will  he  be  popular?  Will  the  gang  ®®®ept  him? 

Dimly,  he  is  beginning  to  make  sense  of  some  things  and, 

often  feels  that  he  has  come  into  some  superior  phase  of  omniscien^, 

beneath  the  facade  he  creates  there  is  much  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 

With  this  we  can  begin  to  understand  that  adolescence  is  not  al 
ways  an  easy  problem  and  for  the  tearful  fretting  parent  who  comes  to 
thrend  of  his  or  her  patience,  there  is  little  If  any  good  advice 
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except  to  say,  ״Be  calm,  be  trusting  — you  cannot  live  your  childrens 
lives;  you  cannot  altogether  hold  on  and  you  cannot  altogether  let  go.” 
Therefore  adolescence  becomes  difficult  for  most  fathers  and  mothers 
because  the  age  demands  that  they  be  diplomats  and  guides,  not  domin- 
eering  parents  who  want  to  play  God.  Of  course,  one  can  well  imagine 
what  the  protests  of  the  average  parent  will  be,  about  food  and  sleep 
habits,  but  it  might  solve  a great  deal  of  grief  if  most  parents  ob- 
tained  some  real  information  about  the  adolescents*  needs.  They  might 
begin  to  realize  that  they  are  overemphasizing  the  unimportant  while 
forgetting  the  truly  significant.  Recently  there  appeared  a very  fine 
book  by  Dr.  Gallagher  entitled  UNDERSTANDING  YOUR  SON*S  ADOLESCENCE. 

In  this  book  you  will  find  many  worth-while  insights  and  grief -saving 
thoughts. 

Dr.  Gallagher  tells  us  that  adolescence  is  a time  that  demands  much 
understanding  and  above  all  much  friendship.  It  is  a time  when  the 
average  boy  is  in  need  of  his  hero  — usually  his  father  or  some  other 
father-figure.  It  is  a time  when  he  seeks  to  fulfil  the  internal 
ideal  image  of  the  man  he  strives  to  be.  And  because  he  is  desperate- 
ly  seeking  to  become  a person,  the  average  adolescent  has  somewhat  of 
a difficult  time.  He  is  torn  between  and  betwixt  by  many  of  the 
forces  within  and  without,  and  in  the  dangerous  passage  of  his  youth- 
ful  years  understanding  and  friendship  alone  will  guide  him  through 
the  narrow  straits. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  some  of  the  forces  working  on  him. 
First,  there  is  a sense  of  rebellion;  secondly,  the  growing  sense  of 
responsibility  and  thirdly,  the  need  for  conformity.  These  are  basic- 
ally  contradictions  and  yet  that  is  what  the  adolescent  is  — a mass 
of  contradictions,  for  life  is  also  made  up  of  paradoxes.  Rebellion 
is  aimed  at  his  parents  and  their  rules.  He  feels  himself  at  once 

frown  up,  but  unsure  and  uncertain;  how  else  will  he  express  these 
eelings  of  growing  up  unless  he  challenges  the  authority  above  him? 

He  is  feeling  his  way  around  in  an  adult  society  wanting  to  know  how 
far  it  will  permit  him  to  go,  and  how  free  it  will  actually  be  for  him. 
He  laments  that  his  parents  are  old-fashioned,  they  do  not  understand 
him,  they  want  to  keep  him  as  their  little  baby.  Now  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  his  protestations  are  correct  — some  parents  hold  on 
more  tightly  than  necessary.  They  cannot  so  swathe  him  in  downy  cot- 
ton  isolated  from  the  realities  of  the  world.  And  in  his  rebellion  he 
becomes  aware,  however,  that  he  must  be  responsible.  He  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  consequences  and  he  senses  that  he  can  al- 
ways  fail  in  the  test.  Now  he  becomes  also  aware  of  some  of  his  lim- 
itations  more  realistically  than  ever  before.  At  this  age  competition 
is  basically  high:  he  may  not  have  the  physique,  the  strength,  the 
capacity  — what  meaning  does  he  give  to  these  limitations?  Or  not 
having  any  what  does  he  feel  about  himself?  Responsibility  basically 
frightens  him:  for  in  our  society  success  and  its  opposite,  failure, 
have  been  given  values  far  beyond  their  true  importance.  Therefore, 
he  turns  now  to  another  source  of  comfort  and  strength:  the  gang. 
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Here  the  rebel  becomes  a conformist.  For  acceptance  in  the  gang  is 
the  highest  desideratum  he  can  find.  The  gang  gives  him  status;  it 
gives  him  importance;  it  makes  him  wanted  and  secure;  for  the  gang 
provides  another  shield  against  the  fearful  individualism  he  must 
later  encounter. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  let  us  move  to  another  area  which  is 
the  source  of  difficulty  to  many  parents.  Rebellion  against  parent 
often  assume!  a disguise;  rebellion  against  religion  and  church.  The 
youth  is  beginning  to  think  for  himself.  Many  of  the  childhood 
thoughts  are  being  tested  in  the  crucible  of  reality  he  is  experienc- 
ing.  The  ancient  legends  cannot  hold  his  imagination  as  when  he  was  a 
child;  he  knows  the  difference  now;  and  he  must  reorient  himself  to 
another  understanding.  And  sometimes  he  feels  let  down;  he  feels  that 
he  has  been  brought  up  on  so-called  truths  that  cannot  stand  up  under 
the  test  of  science  which  is  becoming  important  to  him;  or  other  forms 
of  knowledge  which  he  is  gaining.  Religion,  also  is  authority;  its 
shall  nots  and  thou  shalts  are  not  always  easily  acceptable  to  him. 

He  is  becoming  aware  of  the  disparity  between  form  and  practice;  be- 
tween  word  and  deed,  and  he  has  justifiable  cause  to  question  whether 
all  that  he  has  been  told  is  mere  facade  or  actuality.  And  this  test 
will  only  be  answered  by  the  home.  What  value,  for  example,  is  it  for 
a young  man  to  be  confirmed  into  the  Jewish  faith  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen  and  then  be  told  by  his  parents  that  he  no  longer  has  to  fulfil 
any  obligations  to  the  institution  to  which  only  yesterday  he  gave  al- 
legiance?  This  is  true  anywhere  in  any  religious  culture  which 
teaches  him  that  religion  is  only  a momentary  formality  and  a two-time* 
a-year  affair.  Who  really  then  fails  the  child?  It  is  also  true  that 
religions  make  mistakes  in  not  understanding  the  problems  of  these 
young  people  and  even  religion  must  at  times  release  its  hold  in  order 
that  they  mature  in  their  individual  unique  ways.  But  the  basic  point 
I make  is  that  the  adolescent  needs  integrity,  responsibility,  even 
though  he  is  somewhat  tremulous  about  it.  Home,  school  and  church 
must  be  the  agencies  in  teaching  him  that. 

Dr.  Ina  May  Greer  in  a recent  article  entitled:  Adolescence; 
Threshold  to  Responsibility,  made  this  observation  with  which  I now 
conclude; 

”Too  often,  however,  the  adult  representatives  of  a culture 
and  its  institutions  --  of  our  culture  and  institutions  at  least 
--  forget  that  the  specific  task  of  growth  is  the  gaining  of 
maturity  and  the  special  responsibility  of  the  adolescent  is  as- 
suming  responsibility  for  himself  and  for  others.  We  urge  the 
adolescent  toward  independence  and  fill  him  with  ambition  and 
erect  for  him  gleaming  goals  but  forget  that  independence  inr  . . 
volves  constructive  examination  of  authority  and  the  gradual  mov- 
ing  from  small  responsibilities  to  larger  ones  and  that  the 
achievement  of  faith  and  strength  and  vision  comes  from  the  ex- 
periencing  of  their  fruits  and  the  rewards  of  purposeful,  crea- 
tive  experience." 


WISE  RULES  FOR  A HAPPY  MARRIAGE  ^ 

״n  for  Living”  Radio  Pro.gfam,  Station  WNEW, 

Address  on  "Design  for ^Living  ^ 

By  Rabbi  ?^mpl־  l״an״-El,  Yonkera,  N־«  York 

....SPONSORBD  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CCNGREGATIONS.״.*. 

Every  o״ 1 ־־״  a «hlle  a Rabbi,  priest  or  minister  may  have  a sad 
duty  to  perform  «hen  he  Is  asked  under  oertaln  olroumstances  to  say 
no  to  t«o  young  people.  Ploture  to  yourselves  two  young  people  madly 
in  love,  determined  to  make  a future  together,  defiant  In  the  face  of 
opposition,  «ho  have  come  to  you  for  your  help.  They  lay  their  pro- 
blem  before  you;  you  are  sympathetic,  understanding  and  hopeful,  but 
you  cannot  be  helpful.  This  Is  a young  couple  of  mixed  religious 
backgrounds,  one  Is  Jewish  and  the  other  Is  Christian.  You  hear  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  that  lie  In  their  path;  the  refusal  of 
parents  to  give  their  blessing;  the  tearful  occasions  when  a home  Is 
splitting  in  two;  the  wilfulness  of  those  who  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  their  love  without  Interference  from  any  side;  and  their  un- 
happiness  that  what  should  seem  an  Innocent  wonderful  relationship 
must  now  face  the  reality  of  difference  and  conflicting  loyalties. 

To  the  Rabbi  who  believes  that  no  intermarriage  can  be  entered 
upon  unless  there  Is  conversion,  or  even  a promise  that  the  children 
of  this  marriage  will  be  reared  as  Jews,  there  come  some  highly  un- 
comfortable  moments.  Especially  Is  this  true  when  both  of  the  young 
people  determine  that  they  do  not  want  any  form  of  conversion  and 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  obligated  to  any  promise  that  must  be  made 
for  their  children.  When  the  Rabbi  says  No  - that  he  cannot  of fiel- 
ate  at  such  a marriage  - there  Is  usually  some  consternation  that 
religion  should  be  so  bigoted  and  Intolerant  and  should  withhold  Its 

blessing  from  these  two  people. 

Often  in  such  a situation  we  ask  ourselves,  are  we  right?  What 
have  we  gained?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  been  so  broadminded 
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that  no  question  whatsoever  would  arise?  Would  not  a more  permissive 

attitude  have  created  a more  favorable  response  which  sooner  or  later 

• 

would  bring  these  people  into  the  fold  of  one's  particular  religion? 
These  are  questions  that  run  through  our  minds  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  answers  we  give  may  not  always  sound  plausible  or  be  accept- 
able  to  everyone. 

In  the  first  place,  most  students  of  marriage  are  agreed  that 
s Imi lar  1 ties  and  points  of  mutu^jjy  are  very  Important  to  the  f u tur e 
of^_a_marX-lage . People  within  their  own  faiths  find  problems  of  ad- 
Justing  personality;  is  it  not  more  of  a burden  for  a marriage  when 
one  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  life,  religion,  can  become  a point 
of  contention  or  difference?  Even  those  who  claim  they  are  without 
religion  cannot  escape  it.  Religion  impinges  upon  us  all  from  all 
directions.  It  is  evident  everywhere,  and  everywhere  men  and  women 
are  Involved  in  its  principles  and  issues.  It  is  Impossible  for  any- 
one  to  live  within  a vacuum  and  some  sense  of  identification  is  more 
or  less  forced  upon  us.  The  irreligious  may  make  whatever  claims 
they  wish  but  few  of  them  do  not  observe  in  one  form  or  another  some 
religious  holiday,  whether  it  be  Xmas  or  Passover  or  Yom  Kippur. 
Memory  isnot^so  easily  wiped  out,  and  even  if  they  reduce  a reli-־  - 
glous  holiday  to  some  secular  misconstruction,  religion  forces  its 
way  into  the  home. 

Many  of  these  young  people  are  thinking  merely  of  themselves  -- 
they  have jiqt  projected  their  imaginations  far  enough  into  the  future 

” ״ ' ■ ' ־ 

to  realize!  what  must  happen  when  their  children  begin  to  encounter 
society . Any  rabbi,  priest  or  minister  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
children  force  their  parents  to  take  a step  in  the  direction  of  some 
religion.  For  the  child  world  is  basically  a world  of  black  and 
white  — he  cannot  understand  why  he  must  be  different  from  other 
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children  on  his  block  or  from  those  at  school.  He  begins  to  feel  he 
Is  missing  out  on  something  and  before  he  knows  It  or  wishes  It  a 
label  Is  soon  placed  upon  hlni.  And  unless  the  label  Is  presented  to 
him  with  some  measure  of  self-respect  and  pride,  he  becomes  confused 
and  ashamed,  he  begins  to  think  there  13  something  wrong  with  him. 
Children  can  be  very  curel  and  how  then  will  these  people  really  pro- 
tect  their  children? 

Sometimes  they  say,  when  he  grows  up  we  will  let  him  choose  his 
own  religion.  That's  almost  as  bad  and  as  unrealistic  as  saying  he 
will  choose  his  own  parents.  Religion  Isn't  chosen  that  easily;  It 
resides  too  deeply  within  the  emotions  and  associations  of  a person 
to  regard  It  as  some  commodity  one  can  choose  from  a stock  pile.  No 
one  who  changes  his  religion  actually  forgets  his  past  nor  Is  there 
any  reason  for  him  to  do  so.  We  might  also  ask  these  people,  do  they 
allow  the  child  to  choose  his  neighborhood,  his  habits,  his  school, 
his  playmates?  Why  then  18  there  such  Irresponsibility  when  It  comes 
to  the  matter  of  religion? 

A Rabbi,  priest  or  minister  Is  the  guardian  of  a specific  faith. 
He  represents  a certain  way  of  life  which  he  holds  supremely  Impor- 
tant.  He  knows  that  this  way  of  living  can  flourish  only  when  there 
Is  unity  within  the  home  and  where  this  life  Is  lived  to  Its  fullest 
and  Its  highest.  The  home  Is  the  ground  that  prepares  the  way  to 
the  future- — and  unless  these  values  are  Implanted  early  and  purpose- 
fully  the  religious  life  will  be  empty  and  hollow.  To  demand  that  a- 
religion  be  kept  alive  Is  not  thereby  to  be  narrow  or  bigoted.  No 
minister,  no  matter  how  liberal  he  may  be,  wishes  to  see  the  demise 
of  his  faith;  then  why  should  he  give  sanction  to  a marriage  which 
will  not  fulfill  Its  particular  responsibility?  We  cannot  argue  with 
the  right  to  be  married,  for  the  state  allows  a marriage  to  be  fully 
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oonaumated  before  any  of  Ita  offlclale  «ho  are  entruated  with  that 
power.  We  can  only  argue  whether  or  not  we  who  are  rellglonlat  muat 

then  be  so  Involved. 

Certainly  we  wish  these  young  people  well.  Certainly  we  hope 
that  once  they  have  embarked  upon  their  couse  life  will  be  good  to 
them.  But  it  would  be  no  measure  of  our  liberalism  or  broadminded- 
ness  to  bless  them  in  the  words  of  a faith  they  neither  want  nor 
accept.  The  day  when  a mixed  marriage  destroys  a family  is  over. 

We  can  no  longer  sit  upon  the  mourning  benches  as  if  a child  has 
deceased.  Such  an  attitude  will  gain  us  little.  In  a democratic 
society  these  are  the  risks  we  must  take--we  cannot  create  complete 
ghettos  nor  do  we  want  them.  Where  there  is  freedom  of  movement 
freedom  of  marriage  must  be  expected.  And  for  this  we  can  only 
honestly  say  to  some  extent  this  freedom  will  be  limited  voluntarily 
as  far  as  certain  groups  are  concerned.  Religion  cannot  always  be 
all  things  to  all  men.. there  are  times  when  it  must  decide  to  say  no, 
however  grievous  that  be.  Religion,  like  marriage,  is  an  obligation, 
a trust  which  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  Like  nations,  it  carries 
on  its  struggle  for  survival.  No  American  would  want  to  give  up  his 
way  of  life,  why  then  must  the  religionist  be  asked  to  make  the  sac- 
pifice,  especially  for  those  who  want  no  part  of  it?  If  the  cry  ^ 
then  becomes,  as  it  usually  is  raised,  that  religion  makes  for  dlf- 
ference,  then  we  must  answer  and  say  that  life,  nature,  nationalism, 
heredity,  environment  all  make  for  difference.  Is  religion  respon- 
sible  for  the  Colored  question?  Is  it  responsible  for  the  varying 
species  that  are  existent  in  the  world?  Economic  theory  divides 
nations  now  as  did  religion  once  upon  a time.  Being  different  18  no 
sin  nor  should  it  be  a liability.  Being  divisive  is  something  else 
entirely.  A mature  person  is  ready  to  accept  difference  it  is  only 
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the  amall  mind  that  demanda  confomity.  It  is  often  the  Immature 
(as  sometimes  these  young  people  are)  who  want  the  world  to  behave 
according  to  their  plan  and  often  without  regard  for  the  sanctities 
of  life  as  other  people  conceive  them  and  hold  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Rabbi  is  sometimes  forced  to  say  Noi  only 

that  a greater  Yes  may  endure  and  survive. 


w 


״A  NEW  DECALOGUE  OF  FAMILY  RELATIONS,"  A TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

FOR  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES-— by  Dr.  Abraham  N.  Franzblau 

Thou  Shalt  love  and  respect  thyself  as  a personality,  that  thy 
family  and  friends  may  respect  thee,  and  themselves  as  well. 

+־hv  marriaße  and  thy  mate  that  thy  home  may  be  a bedrock  of 
10?e  a^d'^se״״־rtt״ea?h'^they  children's  feet,  and  a shining 
beacon  to  thy  friends  and  they  community. 

Thou  Shalt  not  "play  God"  with  thy  family  nor  thy  friends,  nor 
even  with  thyself,  setting  thyself  up  as  omnipotent,  omniscient 
and  infallible  in  thy  household. 

Thou  Shalt  not  Judge  people  according  to  thine  own  pattern,  nor 
tf  maL  ?hy  cSild?en  over  in  thine  own  image  nor  avenge 
upon  them  the  sins  of  thine  own  father  against  thee. 

Thou  Shalt  give  thyself,  thy  spouse,  and  thy  children 

grow,  but  Shalt  exact  responsible  behavior  as  its  Incorruptlb  e 

price . 

Thou  Shalt  not  enslave  thy  children  through  "smother-love,"  nor 
purchase  suSs^rv^lnL  with  money  or  with  other  goods,  or  even 

with  sentiments. 

Thou  Shalt  not  create  anxiety  needlessly  in  thy  house,  in  thy 
shop,  or  in  thy  community,  nor  permit  tension  over  trivia  to 
sour  the  daily  bread  of  thy  loved  ones. 

Thou  Shalt  not  lash  thy  wife,  thy  workers, 

self,  to  achieve  the  impossible  goal  of  perfection,  but  shalt 
patiently  foster  the  goal  of  partial  success  day  by  day. 

Thou  Shalt  cultivate  thy  children's  conscience  as  the  flower 
and  shield  of  life's  truest  values,  but  shalt  free  them  pro- 
gressively  from  the  protective  prohibitions  which  thou  hast 
impoLd  in  childhood^so  that  these  may  not  become  the  prisons 

of  their  maturity. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  the  talents,  the  beauty,  the  marks,  nor 
™e  possessions  of  thy  neighbor's  children,  but  shalt  accept 
thine  own  child  for  what  he  Is.  and  help  him  to  be  himself. 


^ THE  ANS־.ו,ER  TO  YÖQR  PRAYERS 

A Talk  given  on  ״DESIGil  FOR  LIVING"  on 
S\1nday,  April  1,  1951  Rabbi  Edrrard  E. 

Klein  of  Stephen  Vfise  Free  Synagogue,  30 
’■־est  68th  St.,  W.Y.C. 

-;HH«Hf־)HHHH;-SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AI.IERICAN  HEBRE’.T  C0NGREG/iTI0NS־)HHHH:5״HHHH:- 
I think  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  meaningful  stories  of  the  Bible 
concerns  Elijah,  the  fiery  prophet  v^ho  came  out  of  the  vdlderness  to  condemn 
the  paganism  of  King  Ahab  and  his  foreign  queen,  Jezebel.  Condemned  to  death 
by  the  queen,  idiolly  ג/ithout  popular  support,  the  dejected  prophet  returns  to 
- the  \7ilderness  v/hence  he  came.  Elijah  retires  to  a cave  to  rethink  his  entire 
mission.  Doubts  assail  him,  assurance  yields  to  dark  brooding.  But  then  out 
of  the  depths  of  despair,  he  prays.  And  the  vrord  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him;  but 
let  the  Bible  speak;  ״And  behold  the  Lord  passed  ty  and  a great  strong  vdnd  rent 
the  mountains  and  broke  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  \ras  1 

not  in  the  vrind;  and  after  the  xvind  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  v;as  not  in  the  i 

earthquake.  And  after  the  earthquake  a fire,  but  the  Lord  v.׳as  not  in  the  fire.  I 

And  after  the  fire^"K01  D«momo  Dako»  - a stm  small  voice.  M it  was  so".  ן 

The  Lord  ansv:ered  in  the  still,  small  voice  v/ithin.  Courage  came  to  Elijah  and  ■ 

he  \7ent  forth  to  launch  a movment  vMch  upset  the  ruling  house  of  Israel.  _ 

Like  .J.ijah,  1/e  today  are  assailed  by  the  r-änds  of  pagan  doctrine  vhich 
break  in  pieces  our  most  precious  hopes;  but  that  doctrine  is  not  of  the  Lord. 

Like  the  prophet,  v.־e  feel  the  ver3־׳  foundations  on  v;hich  we  rest,  quaking;  civ- 
ilization  facing  destruction.  But  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake.  Like  him,  vre 

\ 

see  the  fires  of  fanat־!cism  consume  men  and  institutions;  but  God  is  not  in  the  1 
fire.  God  is  not  in  the  rumbling  of  guns  in  Korea,  God  is  not  in  the  roaring 
invective  at  the  United  Nations,  God  is  not  in  the  storms  of  modern  living  v:hich  '! 

I 

sv;eep  us  from  our  moorings.  "Kol  D’momo  Dako"  - God  is  in  the  still  small  voice  \ 
that  ansvrers  prayer,  the  still  small  voice  that  squares  our  shoulders,  motivates,  \ 

energizes,  stimulates  us  to  go  forth  to  resist  and  battle  the  evils  that  surround-׳^ 
us  still. 


That’s  \rhat  :.׳e  mean  by  prayer  povrer.  Mo  magical  incantation  that  moves 
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mountainsj  no  nystioal  palavar  r4th  a nagnified  man  to  upset  the  lara  of  nature. 
No  rdraculous  intervention  to  build  a n«־,  laen  by  fiat.  Only  this:  the  quietness 
and  confidence,  the  courage  and  earnestness  to  go  forth  and  do. 

Pr^er  is  not  to  be  identified  idth  craven  begging,  lie  don't  pr^  to 
^ something;  we  pray  to  te  something. 0; ז  don't  pray  for  material  reiTards; 

\0ז  pray  for  spiritual  strength,  that  vre  ra^  control  the  material  world.  Vie 
don't  make  God  our  servant;  vre  pr^  to  be  His  partner  in  the  170rk  of  creation. 
Nor,  to  take  the  other  extreme,  do  we  regard  prayer  as  merely  autosuggestion. 


It  is  a tvre-way  circuit  _ from  man  to  God,  and  the  answer  from  God  to  man. 
Prayer  is  communion.  Prayer  is  communication.  In  prayer  we  so  attune  our- 
selves  to  the  source  of  Life,  that  the  veiy  breath  of  new  life  is  breathed  into 
our  souls.  To  use  the  figure  of  speech  of  the  philosopher,  William  James,  we 
are  ״bays  open  to  the  great  tides  of  life."  Or  to  quote  Emerson,  ״Prayer  opens 
vdndows  of  the  soul"  to  the  sunlight  of  God's  love.  In  prayer  we  do  not  seek 
to  make  God  act;  but  rather  we  seek  to  understand  His  purposes. 

Now  some  may  say,  "I  don't  feel  all  this  when  I pray.  I want  to  feel  like 
a nevi  man  or  a nev;  uoman  through  prayer,  but  I just  don't.״  Vfl  at  I׳ve  been 
saying  is  that  prayer  is  not  merely  a ritual:  if  the  person  praying  does  not 

feel  something,  then  he  is  not  praying;  he  is  not  fulfilling  two  basic  condit- 
ions  of  prayer. 

In  t,he  iirst  place,  vre  must  feel  the  need  of  prayer  if  prayer  J.s  to  be  a 
genuine  .experience.  To  s o many  of  us,  as  \70rc'M70rth  said,״  The  world  is  too 
:mch  17ith  us,  getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  parsers״.  If  getting  and 
spending-are  the  limits  of  our  life,  if  v;e're  satisfied  väth  life's  routine, 
then  prayer  can  mean  little.  But  if  there  is  some  urge  r/ithin,  some  desire  to 
cut  through  the  routine,  to  push  aside  the  material,  to  escape  the  worries  for 
a while,  to  get  to  rock  bottom  and  to  seek  rootage  in  fundamentals,  then  prayer 
can  mean  something.  At  the  risk  of  being  irreverent,  let  me  quote  Henry  \7ar-d 
Beecher.  \7e  pray  in  the  principle  that  the  r.dne  knocks  the  cork  out  of  the 
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bottle.  There  is  an  imvard  fermentation  and  there  must  be  an  outv:ard  vent.” 

ITho  in  these  days  of  unrest  has  not  felt  that  imvard  fermentation?  With  society 

becoming  more  and  more  complex,  human  relations  endangered,  civil  liberties 

threatened,  ;7ar  al\:ays  on  the  horizonj  rising  prices  and  sinking  incomes  — 

r.iio  has  not  felt  the  need  of  pushing  problems  aside  for  the  moment,  and  getting 

dovm  to  the  eternal  verities?  Vie  find  escape  in  amusements,  and  that’s  good  — 

but  it’s  only  relaxing;  it’s  not  inspiring.  Opening  vdndovrs  of  the  soul  to  God 

« 

is  ivhat  I mean  — .in  the  privacy  of  home  or  v/ith  the  congregation  at  the  House 
of  Worship,  letting  the  inspiration  of  God  ventilate  the  mind. 

Here  is  another  condition:  vre  must  cultivate  a receptivity  to  prayer.  If 
a relationship  to  God  is  v/orth  having,  it  is  mvorth  cultivating.  To  pray  once 
in  a while  is  to  make  the  experience  transitory.  To  give  oneself  in  prayer  only 
occasionally  is  to  make  our  relationship  to  God  a casual  one,  Charles  Darvdn, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  v/rote  these  remarkable  vrards:  ”There  .“'s  a lav;  of 
strophy  in  the  spiritual  world.  If  I had  to  live  my  life  again,  I \״J0uld  make  it 
a rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  a vreek,  for 
perhaps  the  parts  of  ny  brain  not  atrophied  v/ould  thus  have  been  kept  alive 
through  use,”  If  this  is  true  of  our  sensitivity  to  music  and  poetry,  it  is 
also  true  of  our  relationship  to  God,  Through  neglect,  v/e  may  become  callous 
to  God’s  spirit.  If  vre  do  not  ke״p  alive  our  contact,  the  material  things  of 
life  vd.ll  crowd  it  out.  That  means  private  prayer  and  public  prayer.  It  means 
maldng  every  day  an  intiination  of  the  Divine.  It  means  lifting  up  one’s  soul 
in  the  privacy  of  home  for  inner  strength,  7lnd  it  means  praying  regularly  v/ith 
one’s  fellov/-man  at  a House  of  IVorship,  each  reinforcing  the  other’s  faith,  a 
congregation  of  v/orshipers  v/ith  united  voice  affirming  their  oneness  as  children 
of  God,  These  are  the  conditions  for  effective  prayer:  the  sense  of  need,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  prayer, 

/\nd  prayer  v/orks.  In  this  age  of  anxiety  each  of  us  need  the  strength  of 
ten,  the  strength  to  rise  above  the  tensions,  aid  the  strength  to  build  a better 
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\70rld.  prayer  is  our  adjustment  to  the  great  povrer  of  the  universe.  It  is  a 
pipeline  to  the  Fountain  of  Living  \7aters..  Han  prays  for  por/er  to  the  Source  of 
P017er,  and  the  answer  comes  ־when  God  pours  His  life  into  our  ovm.  There  comes 
an  access  of  inner  power  that  equips  us  to  face  day-to-day  problems,  the  crises 
of  life,  life  itself,  vdth  fortitude,  vdth  courage  and  dedication.  There  comes 
the  still  small  voice  as  it  came  to  Elijah,  inspiring  us  to  reconstruct  our  vray 
of  life,  to  build  and  rebuild  society.  There  comes  t?1e  faith  that  fills  the 
mind,  quickens  the  heart  and  strengthens  the  hand  to  do  justice. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  A RABBI  TO  HIS  CHRISTIAN  FRIENDS  ON  THE  EVE 

OF  CHRISTMAS,  1952 

An  Address  Delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״,  Station זי^ ו,  New  York, 

On  V/ednesday  Evening,  December  2U,  1952,  9j00-9130  p.m.  by 
Dr.  William  F.  Rosenblum,  Rabbi  of  TEMPLE  ISRAEL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  West  91st  Stre^, Manhattan 

^8«f^tS?ONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS^w^t* 

dear  Christian  Friends  and  Colleagues: 

It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  send  greetings  to  my  Christian 
friends  at  this  season  of  the  year  even  as  you  invariably  send  cards  0 
greeting  to  me  which  I appreciate.  I deem  it  inept  and  unseemly  for  ^ 

S send  such  cards  bearing  ChrLst10נgical  inscriptions, 

refer  to  the  Nativity,  but  I think  it  is  gracious  in  a democracy,  :jiere 
brotherhood  should  be  a two-way  street,  for  me  and  many  of  my  Jewi 
f^?eX  ?0  express  to  you,  our  Christian  friends  and  colleagues,  A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  must  ap- 

pear  grotesque  and  out  of  place  for  Jews,  es^ci^ly  ihe^mo^e 

our  synagogues,  to  send  "Merry  Christmas"  cards  to  one  another.  The  mor 

general  "Season's  Greetings"  accomplishes  the  same  friendly  purpose  and 
do־rfot  the  strlnge  feeling  that  the  Jewish  sender  is  M 

to  be  less  Jewish  or  merely  to  flatter  his  non-Jewish  friends  by  imita- 
tion  which  is  not  always  sincere  and  too  often  not  in  good  form. 

My  main  purpose  in  addressing  thisOpen  better  to  you  ie 

through  YOU,  to  let  all  people  know  how  deeply  I feel  , 

two  religions,  Christianity  and  Judaism,  all  conflict 

and  a better  understanding  be  developed  and  preserved,  for  it  is  in  our 
tocb  that  Lr? uture  of  Sivilisation  really  lies.  Throughout  my  years 
Ä rabbintte  I have  preached  that  the  figure  of  Jesus  the  Jew  sho^d 

have  become  a bond  between  us  rather  than  % ^ ® 

US.  Know  you  not  that  Jesus  was  a Jew  who  loved  Judaism  so  deeply  h 
wanted  not  a jot  or  tittle  of  his  faith  to  be  destroyed.  Jesus,  in  his 
semon  on  the  Mount,  was  but  pleading  for  the  faith  Moses  revealed  at 

Mount  Sinai. 

It  is  folly  to  believe  that  we  can  turn  back  the  hand  of  Time, 
that  we  can  undo  the  history  of  two  thousand  years.  Our  *:״° 

here  to  stay  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  religion  about  Jesus 

prostituted^into  a religion  against  the  religion  ^ Let  it^ 

Ind  which  is  the  very  basis  of  your  Christian  ^^fi^  a״d  tradition.  Let  i 

not  be  so  misused}  and  the  whole  world  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

I know  full  well  that  many  of  my  Jewish  friends  are  fearful  that 
Judaism  will  be  swallowed  up  entirely  unless  we  keep  ourselves  absolutely 

isolated  from  converse  with  any  other  religi^j  s®  ^^®^® 
you  who  do  not  want  your  people  to  have  any  ‘׳'?'״^.edge  of  what  we  Jews 
believe.  Such  timid  souls,  yours  as  well  as  nane,  are  still  living^ 
the  Dark  Ages;  and  they  are  rebuilding  about  their  minds  the  veiy  GheUo 
walls  which  all  liberals  who  love  freedom  were  so  glad  to  see  torn  down. 
True,  one  can  sympathize  with  those  of  my  Jewish  friends  who  are  still 
bewildered  and  lacerated  frcm  the  impact  of  seeing  ®^\ 
people  massacred  and  burned  by  the  Nazi  beasts  almost  ^®^®^®^^^®^*^_®^®• 

It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  forget,  as  I tried  to  impress  )JP®״  ^® 

in  a conference  we  held  in  Rome  just  four  years  ago  this  ״ J״® 

Nazis,  as  the  Communist  sadists  in  Czechoslovakia,  before  they  ever 
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learned  their  brown  and  black  and  red  ideologies,  had  been  ^^taught  in 
their  childhood  years  in  their  Sunday  schools  to  “ 

perfidious  and  accursed.  These  are  mental  scars  which  it  is  ha^  to 
erase,  let  isn»t  it  true  that  Christianity  is  meant  to  teach  love 
and  not  hate.  After  all,  Jesus  himself,  this  Jewish  youth  of  Q^^lee, 
which  asked  the  key  to  Paradise,  repeated  what  he  had  learned  at  his 
mother  י s knee  and  what  had  been  implanted  in  his  Jewish  training  in 
the  synagogue;  THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THE  LORD  THf  GOD  and  THOU  SH^T  LOVE 
THI  NEIGHBOR  AS  THYSELF.  Here  is  something  upon  which  o\xr  two  rel^ions 
are  agreed,  agreed  that  these  two  Commandments  are  etern^,  ^es- 

perately  the  world  needs  to  obey  these  two  C^andments  ^ f 

them  is  the  only  design  for  salvation.  Let  there  be  love  of  ^d  of 
our  fellowmen  in  the  world  and  atom  bombs  will  never  fall  on  our  cities 
nor  our  youth  have  to  go  to  distant  places  to  die  for  freedom.  No,  my 
friends,  those  who  prdach  hatred  of  the  people  who  gave  Jesus  to  you 
and  to  humanity  are  not  Christians  at  all.  They  are  its  worst  en^es 
and  the  sooner  a voice  like  that  of  Rome  or  of  the  great  Protestant 
Councils  makes  this  clear,  the  sooner  tens  of  million  who  have  turned 
away  from  God  in  sheer  disgust  will  return  to  the  Lord. 

There  are  people  in  both  our  camps  who  are  afraid  of  new  things. 
Such  people,  and  you  find  them  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  ^Le  pew,  are 
wroth  that  beyond  the  actual  theological  implications  of  your  hoi id^, 
Christmas  has  assumed  a universal  meaning  in  the  minds  and  and  hearts  of 
millions.  They  are  irate,  for  instance,  that  the  Christmas  tree  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  home  into  the  public  square  and  that  there  the  star  which 
surmounts  it  has  become  more  emphatically  a symbol  of  good  will  towards 
all  men  than  a sign  of  the  birth  of  the  child  of  BetWehem.  They  are  sad 
that  because  there  are  so  many  men  dressed  as  Santa  Claus  in  our  stores 
making  it  easier  for  children  to  have  gifts  they  like,  and  so  many  on  our 
streets  asking  us  to  help  the  poor,  even  the  youngest  children  now  toow 
that  the  whole  story  of  Santa,  reindeer  and  chimney  and  all,  is  just  a 
, ....story,  I am  sure  that  some  of  you,  my  good  Christian  friends,  are 
fearful  that  in  this  humanization  and  popularization  of  Christmas  there 
is  danger  that  the  theology  may  be  forgotten  and  only  the  "psychology” 
and  the  "sociology"  of  the  festival  remain.  Does  not  such  a fear  show 
little  faith  in  the  power  of  your  basic  Christian  beliefs  to  survive? 
Every  religion  has  it  customs  and  its  cerem01ü.als  to  make  thosi  more 
understandable  and  more  acceptable  to  the  masses.  These  folkways  do 
not  weaken  religion^  they  strengthen  it. 

Last  week,  in  a mid  Western  town,  a Protestant  pastor  mourned 
that  because  Christmas  had  become  so  much  a community  affair  and  the 
stores  were  crowded  with  shoppers  the  holiday  was  no  longer  what  it  used 
to  be.  This  preacher  forgets  that  trade  not  only  follovra  the  flag  but 
follows  the  faith.  bVhen  Christian  folk  dress  up  for  Easter  or  when  Jews 
cane  to  the  Holy  Day  worship  in  their  best  garb,  the  calamity  boys  cry 
"commercialism"  but  the  truth  is  that  those  who  worship  God  want  to  ap- 
pear  at  their  best  in  His  presence  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  their 
neighbors.  I trust  we  have  long  since  discarded  the  notion  that  reli- 
glon  is  the  handmaiden  of  anemic  frugality  and  sad  solemnity.  Gaiety 
and  God  go  well  together.  Christian  and  Jew  can  develop  true  brother- 
hood  when  the  lights  bum  bright  - the  lights  of  the  Christmas  Tree  and 
the  Chanuko  Menorah,  Take  the  Joy  out  of  our  two  religions  and  the 
people  will  turn  away  fran  our  altars  to  seek  happiness  elsewhere. 
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A few  years  ago  a Baptist  church  one  block  away  from  us,  during 
our  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur  season,  placed  on  its  bulletin  the  legend 
״A  Happy  New  Year  to  our  Jewish  Friends."  At  Christmas  time  the  bulletin 
board  of  ray  own  congregation,  Temple  Israel,  carries  the  ^ ״ 

does  at  this  very  moment,  ״Season« s Greetings  to  our  Christian  Neighbors. 
Such  exchange  of  brotherhood  is  now  the  rule  between  many  churches  and 
synagogues.  Does  it  weaken  our  respective  religions  thus  to  strengthen 
our  human  relations?  On  the  contrary,  the  more  we  have  a family  spmt 
among  us  and  thus  attest  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  more  people  wall 
clamor  at  our  doors  to  share  with  us  the  joy  of  singing  praises  to  God 
and  to  join  with  us  in  the  proclamation  that  His  is  the  Glory,  the  ma- 

jesty  and  the  Unity. 

I pity  those  whose  concept  of  God  is  so  narrow  that  they  would 
build  more  and  more  fences  around  the  houses  in  which  they  worship  Him. 
You,  my  liberal  Christian  friends  and  you,  my  liberal  Jewish  friends, 
join  with  me,  I know,  in  the  wish  to  keep  open  house  for  the  ^ople  m 
every  sanctuary,  And  what  is  even  more  important,  keep  OPEN  HHJART. 

Then,  to  all  my  Christian  friends,  A MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  to 
ALL  my  friends  A HAPPY  NE’J  YEAR." 


THE  COST  OF  THIS  MILING  IS  $5  «00  PER  YEA  a.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  MANY  ™E 
SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARI  SUPPORT  OF  ™ 
AMERICAN  HEBREl'J  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  "COMBINED  CAMPAIGN,"  Ö3Ö  FIFTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY , W SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION . 


David  J.  Wise,  Radio  Director 


FESTIVAL  OF  FREEDOM- -A  PASSOVER  ADDRESS 


Delivered  on  ”DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW,  NIC,  Wednesday 
April  9,  1952  ־by  Rabbi  Isaiah  Zeldin,  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  HEBREW  UNION  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SACRED 
MUSIC,  NYC,  and  Rabbi  of  TEMPLE  BETH  SHOLOM, 

OF  BAYSIDE,  Flushing,  L.I.,  New  York 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ********* 

Passover  is  the  oldest  festival  of  freedom 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet  antiquity  alone  doesn’t 
always  lead  to  reverence.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many 
things  have  been  thrown  away  simply  because  they  are  old. 

Many  ideas  have  been  discarded  because  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  yet  Passover  has  lived  on  for  3200  years 
as  a living  and  meaningful  festival  for  the  Jewish  people-*■ 
a festival  of  freedom. 

Why  is  it  necessary  in  glorious  democratic 
America  to  celebrate  a festival  of  freedom?  Why  in 
these  free  United  States  do  we  still  recite  at  our 
Passover  Seder:  "This  year  we  may  be  slaves,  next  year 
Ve  pray  that  we  shall  be  free"?  Are  we  really  in 
bondage  this  year?  Is  there  a greater  freedom  to  which 
we  yet  can  aspire? י י 

During  the  Passover  Seder,  we  drink  four  cups 
of  wine.  This  is  to  remind  us  of  the  four  promises  God 
made  and  fulfilled  when  Israel  went  forth  from  Egypt. 

God  promised;  V'hotzesi-and  I will  bring  you  out; 

V'hitzalti,  and  I will  save  you;  V’goaiti-and  I will 
redeem  you;  V’lokachti  - and  I will  take  you.  All  these 
promises  were  fulfilled  when  the  Hebrews  exited  from 
Egypt.  But  in  Jewish  tradition,  some  scholars  advocated 
a fifth  cup  to  testify  to  the  final  salvation  that  was 
yet  to  come . Even  in  free  democratic  America , complete 
freedom  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Even  here  there  are 
four  types  of  servitude  that  have  yet  to  result  in 
salvation  and  freedom.  Most  of  us  even  in  America,  and 
I include  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Jews , have 
yet  to  look  forward  to  four  freedoms --and  Passover  is  the 
time  to  speak  of  these  freedoms,  nay  to  translate  them 
into  everyday  terminology. 

On  this  eve  of  Passover  we  pray  for  freedom 
from  prejudice.  How  many  Americans  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jew  - Negro  and  White --Chinese  or  Puerto  Rican  have 
fallen  victim  to  prejudice  even  here  in  America  dialing 
the  past  year?  Americans  have  been  killed,  houses  of 
worship  boaibed,  Individuals  barred  from  employment  or 
residence  as  victims  of  prejudice.  Servitude  to  the 
bigot  is  unfortunately  a daily  experience  and  a real 
festival  of  freedom  from  prejudice  has  yet  to  be  celebrated. 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  prejudice  upon 
the  discriminated?  Sometimes  it  results  in  bitterness  in 
the  heart  of  the  victim  of  prejudice,  sometimes  the  member 
of  the  minority  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  but  worst  of 
all  often  the  discriminated  against  fears  his  status 


and  attempts  to  run  away  from  himself.  He  either  hates 
his  color  or  despises  his  nationality,  or  rejects  his 
religious  background.  (All  his  life  he  remains  a run- 
away  slave.  A slave  because  he  continues  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  prejudice-  and  runaway  for  his  escape  is  never 
complete  but  is  rather  constantly  in  the  runaway  stage.) 

Freedom  from  prejudice  and  its  effects  is  a basic  freedom 
that  we  have  yet  to  achieve  and  the  first  cup  of  wine 
symbolizes  our  prayer  for  freedom  from  prejudice.  Oj 

The  second  freedom  for  which  we  pray  on  this 
Passover  eve  is  freedom  from  materialism.  We  have  become  ^ 
slaves  to  an  interpretation  of  life  thst^has  robbed  us  of 
a proper  sense  of  values.  We  Judge  successful,  the  man 
who  has  accumulated  material  possessions.  We  pay  homage 
to  the  big  operator  and  even  admire  his  shady  dealings 
until  the  law  catches  up  with  him.  We  speak  with  awe 
about  Mr.  So  and  S6  who  "made  a killing"  - he  squeezed 
out  so  many  of  his  competitors.  Our  goal  in  life  is  first 
wealth-  then  other  things.  We  worship  success  in  every  as- 
pect  of  our  lives.  Which  is  the  best  college?  The  one 
with  the  best  athletic  team.  What  religious  institution 
do  we  admire?  The  one  that  gets  the  biggest  collection 
plate.  Which  ideal  in  life  is  the  finest?  The  one  that 
brings  us  the  most  comfort  and  Ixixury  the  quickest.  Honesty, 

Ethics,  and  Spirituality  have  become  subservient  to  what  the 
dollar  can  buy. 

But  Passover  is  the  festival  of  freedom. 

And  the  second  cup  of  wine  should  remind  us  that  we 
have  become  obsequious  to  materialism.  We  have  yet 
to  pray  for  a spiritual  freedom,  when  the  mind  and 
the  soul  will  yet  rule  over  the  flesh.  When  goodness 
and  virtue  and  righteousness  will  yield  us  the  happiness 
of  true  freedom. 

The  third  freedom  for  which  we  pray  on  this 
Passover  eve  is  freedom  from  fear  of  self-^pression. 

The  legal  and  moral  limitation  to־  eeTf^3^rSnBlon--haB  in 
the  past  few  years  even  in  America  been  expanded  to  include 
unjust,  arbitrary  and  wholesome  limitations  to  self-expression. 
People  in  the  entertainment  world  are  afraid  to  express  them- 
selves  for  the  channels  will  be  listening.  University  Instruct- 
ors  and  professors  have  their  free  inquiry  threatened.  Ministers 
now  fear  certain  subjects  as  taboos  for  sermon  topics.  Tenants 
in  large  developments  fear  to  Join  social  causes  because  the  land- 
lord  may  not  renew  the  lease.  In  simple  organizational  life  minor- 
ity  voters  are  increasingly  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions.  They 
fear  the  stigma  of  being  labeled  rebels . Heresy  hunting  is  becom- 
ing  more  and  more  acceptable  even  in  America.  The  labeled  and  the 
accused  has  to  prove  his  innocence  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  in 
order  to  be  exonerated.  The  third  type  of  growing  enslavement  is 
the  enslavement  of  speech  and  thought--the  fear  of  being  labeled 
is  gradually  robbing  us  of  a good  deal  of  our  freedom  of  self-ex- 
pression  and  the  third  cup  of  wine  symbolizes  our  prayers  for  freedom 
of  self-expression  yet  to  be  achieved  in  its  fullest  legal  and  moral 
extent. 
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The  fourth  freedom  for  which  we  pray  on  this  , ; 
Passover  eve  is  freedom  from  self-indulgence  and  the  ^ 

disillusionment  that  results  therefrom.  When  a man  is 
always  concerned  with  his  own  wants,  his  own  drives,  his 
own  desires,  his  own  pleasures,  yea  even  his  own  future 
here  in  this  life  and  in  the  after  life  - when  society's 
needs  are  ignored,  when  the  rights  of  the  next  fellow  are 
overlooked,  when  group  salvation  is  all  hut  plowed  under 
for  individual  salvation,  then  we  have  moved  dangerously 
close  to  enslavement  by  selfishness  and  greed.  And  because, 
in  the  final  analysis  individual  happiness  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  group-because  an  individual  is  subject  to  the 
war  or  peace,  prosperity  or  depression  of  the  group --constant 
self-indulgence  sooner  or  later  leads  to  disillusionment — the 
self-enslavement  by  the  self-indulgent  is  one  of  the  severest 
types  of  slavery.  It  destroys  the  individual  and  will  destroy 
society  unless  enough  people  are  freed  from  its  tentacles.  On 
Passover  eve,  as  we  drink  the  fourth  cup  of  wine,  we  pray  for 
freedom  from  self-indulgence  so  that  true  psychological  happi- 
ness  can  result. 


This  year  we  are  still  slaves.  We  have  yet 
to  be  saved  from  prejudice  and  its  effects,  we  have  yet 
to  be  brought  out  from  our  materialistic  way  of  life, 
we  have  still  to  be  redeemed  from  those  who  make  us 
afraid  to  express  ourselves,  and  we  have  still  to  be 
taken  away  from  our  own  self-indulgences.  For  these 
four  freedoms  to  which  we  yet  aspire,  we  drink  four  cups 
of  wine  at  our  Passover  Seder.  The  meticulous  amongst 
us  will  add  a fifth  cup  of  wine  following  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  sages  who  say  that  the  Almighty  also 
promised  to  escort  the  righteous  to  the  promised  land. 
May  those  who  labor  for  the  four  freedoms  be  judged 
praiseworthy  and  righteous  so  that  the  Almighty  may 
escort  them  to  the  promised  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
and  of  freedom. 


